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LuncB, 15° die Novembris, 1852. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Operation of the 
Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 86, for effecting an Arrangewent withllie East India .Company, and 
for the better Government of Her Majesty's ISdian Territories till the 30A day of April 
1864. * 



MartiSy 16* die Novembris, 1852. 



Committee nominated of — 

Mr, Herries. 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord John Russell. 

Mr, Baring 

Sir Charles Wood. 

Mr. Baillie. 

Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Newdegate. 

Mr. Labonchere. 

Sir James Graham. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson. 

Sir William Molesworth. 

Sir Rdbert Harry Inglis. 

Viscomit Jocelyn. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Ordered, That ihe Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 
Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of the said Committee. 



Mr. Milner Gibson. 
Mr. Mangles. 
Sir James Hogg. 
Mr. Hume. 
Mr. Bankes. 
Mr, Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Robert Hildyard. 
Mr. James Wilson. 
Mr. Spooner. 
Mr. Keogh. 
Mr. Macaulay. 
Lord Stanley. 
Mr. Robert Clivt*. 
Mr. Edward Eltice. 
Viscount Palmerston. 



Veneris, 18" die Februarii, 1853. 



Ordered, That Mr. Wilson be discharged from further attendance on the Committee, 
and that Lord John Russell, Sir Charles Wood, Sir George Grey, Sir Thomas Haddock, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. John Elliot, and Mr. Lowe be added thereto. 



Martis, 22^ die Februarii, 1853. 



Ordered, That Mr. Chichester Fortescue be discharged from further attendance on the 
Cojiimittee, and that Mr. John Fitzgerald be added thereto. 



Jovis, 28* die Aprilis, 1853. 



Ordered, That ihe Committee have power to Report the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before them, from lime lo time, to The House. 

Lnnee, 2** die Maiiy 1853. 



Ordered, That the Report of Ihe Select Committee on^lndian Territories of last Session, 
and copy of the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the same sub- 
ject (communicated 1st December) be referred to the Committee. 



FEPORT !>• 1" 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMFITEE p. iv 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE p. 1 

APPENDIX p. 1B4 
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SIXl^H REPORT. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the Operation of the 
Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 85, for eflFecting an Arrangement with the East India 
Company, and for the better Government of Her Majesty's Indian Terri- 
tories till the 30th day of April 1854, and to whom several Petitions, ahd 
the Report of the Committee on Indian Territories of last Session, and also 
tiie Report of the Committee of the House of Lords on the same subject, 
were referred, and who were empowered to Report the Minutes op 
Evidence taken before them, from time to time, to The House : — Have 
made further progress in the Matters to them referred, and have agreed to 
the foUowmg REPORT :— 



YOUR COMMITTEE have taken further Evidence upon the subject 
referred to their consideration. 

They have, in the course of the Session, already made Five Reports of 
Evidence, and having now examined Witnesses on all the heads into which 
the inquiry was originally distributed, they have agreed to make a further 
Report, containhig the remainder of the Evidence which has been taken 
before them. 

The late period of the Session to which their examination has been protracted 
renders it impossible for Your Committee to enter upon that careful consi- 
deration of the Evidence which would justify them in reporting their opinion 
to The House on the important subject with which they have been entrusted. 



8 August 1853. 
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ij PROCEEDINGS OF THE 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 



Lume, 18* die Julii, 1853. 



MEMBERS present: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 



Sir R. n. Inghs. 
Sir T. H. Maddoik. 
Mr. Elliot. 
Mr. Hume. 



Mr. J. Fitzgerald, 
Mr. Manjrles. 
Sir J. W. Hogg. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 



Mr. Wilson examined. 

Mr. Macpherson further examined. 

Mr* Marshman further examined. 

[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Quarter before One. 



Jovis, 2r die Julii, 1853. 



MEMBERS present: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 



Mr. John Fitzoerald. 
Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Sir C. Wood. 
Mr. Hume. 
Mr. Spooner. 
Mr. Mangles. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 



Mr. Elliot. 
Sir R. H. Inglis. 
Sir J. W. Hogg. 
Mr. Hardinge. 
Mr. R. H. CUve. 
Mr. Ellice. 
Mr- Bankes. 



Mr. Marshman further examine<l. 

[Adjourned till Monday next, at Quarter before One. 



Lufue, 25** die Julii, 1853. 



MEMBERS present: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Ciuiir. 

Mr. Spooner. ! Sir T. H. Maddock. 

Mr. Vernon Smitli. Sir C. Wood. 



Mr. Elliot. 

Sir J. W. Hogg. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Ualliday further examined. 

Mr. Martin examined. 



Mr. Hume. 
Mr. R. H. Clive. 



[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Quniter before One. 
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Javis, 28* die Julii, 1853, 



MBMBBR6 PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 



Mr. Spooner. 
Sir R. H. IngUs. 
Mr. Mangles. 
Mr. Hardinge. 
Sir J. W. Hogg. 



Mr. Elliot. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Newdegate. 
Sir C. Wood. 
Mr. Hume. 



Motion made (Mr. Vernon Smith), ** That this Committee* after the examination of the 
witnesses already summoned^ do close their inquiry, and make a further Report of the 
Evidence to The House/' put. Committee divided : 



Ayes, 3. 
Mr. Newdegate. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Spooner. 



Noes, 6. 
Sir C. Wood. 
Mr. Elliot 
Sir R. H. Inglis. 
Mr. Hardifige. 
Mr: Mangles. 
Sir J. W. Hogg. 



Mr. Martin further examined. 

Rev. Mr. Trucker examined. 

Mr. Bitruig having vacated the Chair, 

Motion made (Mr. Hume), and question, " That Sir Charles Wood do take the Chair," 
put, and agreed to. 

Sir Charles Wood accordingly took the Chair. 

[Adjourned till Monday next, at Quarter before One. 



Luna, P die Avgusti, 1853. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Sir Charlbji Wood in the Chair. 



Sir J. W. Hogg. 
Mr. eiliot. 
Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Mr. HarJinge. 
Mr. ?^ewdegate. 
Viscount Jocelyn. 

Dr. Cahill, m. d., examined. 

Rev. Dr. Kennedy examined. 

Right Rev. Dr. Whelan examined. 

Rev. William Strickland examined. 

Rev. Ignatius Persico examined. 



Sir R. H. Inglis. 
Mr. J. Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Lowe. 
Mr. Mangles. 
Mr. Spooner. 



[Adjourned till Wednesday next, at Quarter before One. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 



Mercuriiy 3^ die Auguati, 1863. 



MEMBERS PR'ESENT: 

Sir C. Wood in the Cliair. 



Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 



Mr. Lowe. 

Sir T. H. Moddock. 

Mr. Hardinge. 



Right Rev. Dr. Carr, lat^ Bishop of Bombay, examined. 

[Adjourned till Thursday, To-morrow, at Quarter before One. 



Jovis, 4** die Augusti, 1853. 



MEMBERS present: 

Sir Charles Wood in the Chair. 



Sir C. W. Hogg. 

Mr. Lowe. 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Jacob examined. 
Major Rolandsou examined. 
Rev. Dr. Bryce examined. 



Sir R. H. Inglis. 
Mr. Elliot. 
Mr. Mangles. 



Adjourned till Monday, ut Quarter before One. 



LuncBy 8* die Augurii, 1853. 



members present: 

Sir C. Wood in the Chair. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. ! Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. i Mr. Hardinge. 

Sir J. W. Hoorff. Mr. Spoon^r. 

Mr. Elliot. ^ 

Rev. J. Leechman examined. 

Rev. B. liice examined. 

Rev. «/. Kennedy examined. 

Rev. Dr. Charles examined. 

Mr. £J. D. Bourditfon examined. 

Remainder of Evidence ordered to be reported. 

Draft Re|,ort read, and agreed to, as follows : 

"Your Committee have taken further evidence upon the subject referred to their con- 
sideration. 

**They have, in the course of the Session, already made five Reports of Evidence, and 
having now examined witnesses on all the heads into which the inquiry was originally dis- 
tributed,. 
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tributed, they have agreed to make a further Report, containing the remainder of the 
Evidence which has been taken before them. 

** The late period of the Session to which their examination has been protracted renders it 
impossible for Yoar Committee to enter upon that careful consideration of the Evidence 
which would justify them in reporting their opinion to The House on the important subject 
with which they have been entrusted." 



Chairman ordered lo Report. 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 



Lance, 18* die Julii, 1853. 



Horace Hayman Wilson, Esq., a. m., p. r. s. - - - - p. i 

George Gordon Maepherson, Esq. - p. 2,^ 

John Clarke Marshman, Esq. --- .---p. 25 

JovU, 2V die JulH, 1853. 
John Clarke Marshman, Esq. P-2g, 

Luna, 2y die Juliiy 1853. 

Frederick James Ualliday, Esq. - p. 53 

James Ranald Martin, Esq., f. r. s. - - - - - - P- 73 

Jovis, 28^ die Julii, 1853. 

James Ranald Martin, Esq., f. r. s. p. 8z 

Reverend J. Tucker, b. d. - - - - - • - p. 92 

LuTUB, r die Augusti^ 1853. 

Thomas Staunton Cahill, Esq., m. d. - - - - - p. 1 02 

The Very Reverend Joseph Kennedy - - - - -p. no 

The Right Reverend William Joseph Whelan, d. d. - - - p. 1 1 9 

'^The Reverend William Strickland P- > 23 

The Reverend Ignatius Persico - - - - - -p. 127 

Mercurii, 3** die Avgusti^ 1853. 
The Right Reverend Tliomas Carr, d. d. - - - - - p. ug 

J(n)is, 4** die Augusti, 1853. 

Lieutenant Colonel William Jacoh - - - - - - p. 14.5 

Major Michael John Rowlandson - - - - - -pi58 

The Reverend James Bryce, d. d. - - - - - -p-ioS- 

LimtBy 8^ die Augusti, 1853. 

The Reverend John Leechman, M. A. - - - - - p. 162 

The Reverend Benjamin Rice - - - - - - - p. 167 

The Reverend James Kennedy, A. m. - - - - - p. 1 7 1 

The Reverend Dr. James Charles - - - - - - p- i T.*) 

Edmund Dewar Bourdillon, Esq. - - - - - -p. i8t 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Luna J 18^ die Julii^ 1863. 



MEMBERS PRESBKT. 



Mr. Baring. 
Mr. Fitzgerald. 
Sir R. H. iDglis. 
Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Mangles. 



Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. Hume. 

Sir J. W. Hogg. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 



THOMAS BARING, Esq., in the Chair. 



Horace Hayman WiUoUy Esq., a. m., f. r. s., called in ; and Examined. 

8433. Chairman.'] WILL you state to the Committee what opportunities you H.'H.WiUon, Csq., 
had for forming an opinion with respect to native education when you were in a.m., f.r.s. 
India, and what opportunities you have had since your return from India? — — — — 
I always took a great personal interest in the subject, and when the first arrange- » 8 July 1853. 
ments were instituted, I had a share in them. I took part in the formation of the 
School-book Society, the School Society, and the Committee for the foundation 
of the Hindu College. When I went to Benares, I was appointed a member of 
a committee for reorganising the Sanscrit College of Benares. That was in 1820. 
On my return to Calcutta, I was appointed a member of a committee for establish- 
ing a Sanscrit College in Calcutta ; and in 1823, when the Committee of Public 
Instruction was formed, I was appointed junior member and Secretary, in which 
capacities I was a member of several committees of management of the Sanscrit 
College and the Madressa, and was also elected by the native managers of the 
Hindu College, a member of the management, and vice-president of the council : 
I was also appointed, on the part of the Government, visitor to the Hindu College. 
During the latter part of my residence in Calcutta, till 1832, I continued junior 
member and secretary of the Committee of Public Instruction. Since my return, 
I have been in communication with persons interested in the subject, and have 
been in the habit of receiving reports of the diflFerent committees which have 
been sent to me by the committees knowing the interest I took in the subject. 
From my position in the India House, I have had an opportunity of seeing the 
correspondence on the subject, and have been employed in fact to prepare educa- 
tion drafts for some years past, so that I have had opportunities of knowing what 
has been going on since 1832, as well as before that time. 

8434. The object of the Committee, as you are awaie, is to inquire into the 
progress which has been made in the system of education in India since the last 
Act of 1833, and what measures are now either in contemplation, or in a state 
of advancement. Will you state, referring to the evidence which you gave 
in another place, and which will be laid before this House, whether you have 
anything to add which wiU illustrate the views which you then expressed ? — 
I do not think any material changes have been made since 1833 in the principles 
upon which native education has been conducted. The views which were adopted 
by the Committee of Public Instruction, when it was first formed, have in a 
great measure regulated the proceedings which have been since pursued. It has 
been sometimes asserted that a material change has been made by the greater 

0*1 0. A importance 
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2 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 

H. H.Wii§on,EBq., importance which has been given, particularly to English instruction ; that before 
A.M., f .B.f. 1833 the bias of the (Committee was strongly in favour of native education 

throuiih native establishments, and that Enjilish was comparatively discoun- 

18 July '853.^ tenanced. That statement is totally unfounded, for the encouragement which 
was given to English education was much greater than that which was given to 
the native seminaries, and has only been modified in degree, and not in principle, 
since that period. The views of the Education Committee as they were originally 
acted on were published in a report that was published in Calcutta about the 
year 1830 or 1831. The letter which they wrote upon that occasion to the 
Government sets forth their views. I should suggest, if I may be permitted, 
that ihat letter should be put on record as part of my evidence, And further, 
that the letter which was written by the Home authorities in 1830 taking a 
review of all that had been done by the Committee, should also be recorded as 
giving a view of the actual state of education at that period, with the decided 
approbation of the authorities at home. i^The Witness delivered in the same. 
I hey are printed at the close of his evidence.) In 1835 a new order was 
published by the Government, laying down for the first time as a principle 
the exclusive encouragement of English education. That was considered to 
be an act of injustice towards the native establishments, and also to be ill 
calculated to extend the education of the natives in the widest possible direc- 
tion. No objection of course was started to the extension of English 
education as widely as f)ossible ; but there was a very strong objection taken 
to the application of all the available funds to the purpose of encouraging 
English education only. The order was obviously unadvisable, and it was con- 
siderably modified. In fact, its spirit was totally changed by the subsequent 
measures of the Government, by which it was determined that all funds which 
had been previously appropriated to native education should be left uninterfered 
with, and that whatever additional funds were required for the purpose of giving 
instruction in English should be suppUed from an additional grant. The addi- 
tional grant was accordingly made, and the native colleges were left with the 
same means that they had before. There was an alteration made in regard to one 
part of the allowances. It has always been part of the native system to provide 
subsistence-money for the native scholar ; small monthly stipends were given to 
the pupils of the native colleges, the Sanscrit College, and the Madressa. It was 
determined in 1835, that those stipends should be abolished, but at a subsequent 
period that was in some degree compensated by the establishment of scholarships 
in the different colleges which were given to the students, and which in some 
degree took the place of the stipends which had been previously given. It was 
said that the stipends were a bribe to induce the natives to Learn what they would 
not learn without some such remuneration. The statement \\ as not correct : 
in fact, similar means of encouragement are resorted to in other countries ; 
there are scholarships and fellowships and endowments of various kinds in this 
country, as well as in India. The subsistence and clothing of parish schools 
are very analogous to the stipends which were granted to the scholars of the 
Hindu and Mohammadan colleges, for although they were the children of the 
respectable and literary classes, they were the children of poor people who had 
not the means o\ maintaining them without some such assistance. A.t the game 
time the result has shown that they were not induced by those stipends alone to 
attend the colleges, for the numbers down to the latest date have very con- 
siderably increased, notwithstanding this partial discouragement. 

8435. Sir T. H. Maitland.'] I presume the difference is, that the present 
scholarships are competed for, and are precisely like exhibitions or scholarships 
given at the universities as rewards to students in some of the colleges?— -Yes ; 
they are given to the ablest scholars ; but the former priuciple was the support 
of the students as a matter of charity. Scholarships might have been given 
u[)on the same principle then as they are now, in addition to the stipends ; the 
stipends were of small amount, and were given to the natives in place of sub- 
sistence. It was not possible to feed the boys either in the Mohammadan or the 
Hindu college, and therefore in place of their subsistence a small money grant 
was made to them. It had always been the custom in the native system that 
the pupils should be supported as well as taught, and their poverty rendered it 
expedient to give them some assistance ; the system also had this advantage, 
that it attracted scholars from various parts of the country ; it did not confine 
the benefits of the education given at those establishments to the inhabitants of 

the 
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the Presidency towns ; at the Sanscrit (/ollege, for example, it was a rule that H.H.Wibathl^^, 
not more than one-third of all the stipends should be given to the inhabitants a.m., !.».•. 
cf Calcutta, two-thirds being reserved for the students from the Mofiissil, in - 

order to induce boys to come from a distance, which had the advantage of diffusing ^^ ^''^y '*53* 
more widely the benefits of instruction, and also of spreading a knowledge of the 
liberality of the Government more extensively throughout the provinces. 

8436. Do you consider the change which has been made in that system to be 
beneficial or otherwise ? — I should not have thought it beneficial except that as 
I just now mentioned the advantages of the education which is given are so 
great, that the numbers of the scholars have increased, notwithstanding the 
abolition of stipends; it does not therefore appear to be necessary to renew 
them. 

8437. Mr. Mangles.'] Of what education are you speaking ? — Particularly in 
the Madressa ; the number of students of the Madressa has largely increased ; 
there are above 150 students in 1851 more than there were in 1832 ; the number 
in the Sanscrit College has also increased. 

8438. Do they teach English in the Madressa?— There is an English class 
attached to the Madressa ; but the pupils do not make much progress ; a great 
mistake was made in the formation of the English class at the Madressa ; it was 
thrown open to all the Mohammadans in Calcutta ; the consequence was, that a 
very inferior class of scholars attended, particularly the sons of domestic servants, 
who only just wanted to learn a little English so as to be able to keep their 
accounts ; this had the result of rather deterring students on the foundation of 
the Madressa, who were intended to be Arabic and Persian scholars, from joining 
the English class. There were some, however, who made themselves respect- 
able English scholars ; there was one young man who went up the country with 
Lord William Bentinck, who was a pupil of the Mohammadan College, who was 
a good English as well as a good Arabic scholar. 

8439. ^' ^^^ argued, was it not, that there could not be a great thirst for 
either Sanscrit or Arabic learning, when it was necessary to pay students for 
stodying those languages ?— It was not necessary ; it was only expedient, or 
rather it was only charitable so to do. Jt was the custom of the country, and it 
was desirable with reference to the poverty of the people, but that it was not 
absolutely necessary has been shown by the increased numbers attending at the 
establishment since the abolition of the payment. 

8440. Chairman.] What is the proportion of those who receive stipends 
compared with those who do not receive them ? — Stipends are now abolished ; 
but instead of those stipends the best scholars receive allowances in the shape of 
scholarships. 

8441. What is the proportion of those who have scholarships compared with 
those who have none ? — Perhaps not above one-fourth receive scholarships ; 
scarcely so large a proportion. 

8442. Will you state to the Committee how the Education Committee was 
formed, and of whom it was composed ? — The Education Committee, when first 
formed, consisted of some of the most distinguished members of the civil ser- 
vice; Mr. John Herbert Harrington was the president, Mr. Bayley, Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie, Mr. Prinsep, Mr. Stirling, Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Byam Martin, 
Mr. Larkins, and myself, formed the original committee. 

8443. ^v^r what funds had that committee control ? — At that time the funds 
which they had under their management were appropriations which were 
made to the different estabhshments ; 20,000 rupees a year appropriated to the 
Benares College, which had been given by Mr. Duncan ; 30,000 rupees a year 
to the Mohammadan College at Calcutta, which had been given by Warren 
Hastings ; 26,000 rupees to the Sanscrit College at Calcutta, which was the act 
of Lord Amherst's Government. They had also charge of the grant which was 
made by the charter of 1813, amounting to a lac of rupees per annum, which, up 
to the time of the appointment of the committee, had never been apphed to any 
purpose of education ; it was then considered to have accumulated ; a portion of 
it was expended upon the construction of the buildings of the Hindu and 
Mohanmiadan colleges ; the rest was invested in Government securities, and 
the interest has been since carried to the credit of the general fund ; that, of 
course, at that time was but a small amount ; subsequent grants have been made 
from different sources, and the ex[)enditure has been increased so that the actual 
disbursements for 1850-51 exceed 100,000/. 
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8444. Can you state the aggregate sum applied to the purposes of education 
in 1833, and the sum which is now applied to the same object? — In 1833 the 
amount was 27,000/. ; it is now above 100,000/. From private sources there 
were about 5,000/. available in 1833, which, being deducted from the 27,000 /., 
would leave 22,000 /. 

8445. Have you a statement which you can put in, showing the details in 
1851-52?— Yes. 



[The same was delivered in, and is as follows :] 
Disbursements and Appropriations on account of Native Education. 



Lower Provinces actual disbursements, 1851-52 
North Western Provinces, ditto 1850-51 

Appropriation, North Western Provinces for village schools 
Annual appropriation, Madras - . - - - 

Bombay actual disbursements, 1851-52 - - - - 

Appropriation, Scindb ------- 

Appropriation, Satara ----... 

Total disbursements and appropriations 



Deduct Funds from Private Sources, School Fees, 8cc. 

Lower provinces, tuition fees, 1851*52 - - - - - 

Mohammad Mohsin's bequest ------- 

N. W. Provinces, bequests and fees about - - - - 

Bombay, Interest, Elphinstone, and other contributions Rs. 20,460 
School fees, 1851-52 - - - - - - 15,390 



- 


Rs. 
5,26,650 
1,90,350 

50,000 

50,000 
1,97,830 

10.000 
7,000 


. Rs. 

Rs. 
77,000 
47,316 
23,000 

35,850 


10,31,830 
1,83,166 




Rs. 


8,48,664 



Balance provided by the public revenue, Rs. 8,48,664, say £. 85,000. 

8446. Had the Committee of Public Instruction any power of acting without 
reference to the Home Government ? — They reported all their proceedings to 
the local governments ; they did not correspond directly with the Home Autho* 
rities, except through the local governments. 

8447. Did they recommend any increase of the funds to be applied to educa- 
tion ?— There was no formal application to that effect ; it was the result of their 
measures and their recommendations, feeling the necessity of carrying their 
views into operation. 

8448. Were these recommendations well received by the Government? — 
Always most liberally. 

8449. There was no impediment placed in the way of the Committee of Public 
Education? — None. With the exception that the Government had at times 
some fancies of its own, the recommendations of the Education Committee were 
always promptly attended to. 

8450. From your experience, do you consider that the study and the know- 
ledge of the English language has much increased since 1833? — In particular 
directions it has ; it has increased at the Presidencies, and in one or two of the 
principal towns; but I do not think it has increased to the extent that is 
sometimes supposed. There has been a great deal of exaggeration as to the 
spread of English education. In Bengal there have been additional colleges 
established, as at Hooghly, at Dacca, and at Kishnaghur ; and many of the senior 
scholars at those colleges, as well as at the Hindu College of Calcutta, acquire 
great proficiency in the English language, and particularly in the mathematical 
sciences ; but as regards the schools in the country, where English is taught, of 
course upon an inferior scale, I do not think much real progress has been made 
by the students at those seminaries. And there is also another remark to be 
made : we must not suppose that the great proficiency which is attained by the 
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senior students of those colleges is shared in by all the scholars ; such high pro- /f. if . FTtfeow, Esq., 
ficiency is attained by comparatively few. The greater number of the scholars ^-^-j ^•^•«' 
attend the schools and colleges merely with a view to the acquirement of as 
much English as shall enable them to gain a livelihood in the situation of copy- ^^ ^^^^ ^*^^* 
ing clerks, and they do not remain long enough either in the schools or colleges 
to acquire such an amount of proficiency as shall make them really good English 
scholars. The great mass of the young men attending the colleges are not good 
English scholars. There are a considerable portion ot them who are so ; but it 
is a great mistake to suppose that they are all good English scholars, or that 
they carry with them such a knowledge of English into ordinary life as to make 
it their own language. Even those who attain some proficiency rarely cultivate 
English after they leave college, unless it is in connexion with situations that 
they may happen to hold. It has been said that you would not find, notwith- 
standing the many years that the Hindu College has been in existence, 300 
individuals in and about Calcutta capable of following the proceedings of a 
suit at law in English. 

8451. With respect to those who have attained proficiency in the English lan- 
guage, do you consider them very superior in character and practically useful 
acquirements to those who have not? — No, 1 confess I do not. In point of 
character, I think they have an advantage. They acquire, from their English 
instruction, a higher tone of principle and of feeling^ than they do at the native 
colleges ; but I do not think they acquire any intellectual superiority. On the 
contrary, taking them as a body, I should say that the cleverest men, and the 
men who are most fit for public business, will be found among the pupils of the 
native seminaries The close attention which their system of instruction re- 
quires to particular subjects of study, gives more power of application to the 
mind, than our more desultory system of English study. There are a number of 
the young men who leave the Enghsh colleges who are no doubt very talented, 
and who make very good public servants, but I do not think there is any 
superiority ; I do not believe that they would make better Sudder Amins, for 
instance^ than those who are educated either at the Madressa or the Sanscrit 
college. 

8452. Do you consider that it would be desirable to extend instruction in the 
English language by further measures, and by an application of more money 
than is now devoted to that object ? — Not in English only. The extension of 
education generally requires a more liberal supply of money. Money might be 
laid out to great advantage, but not exclusively for the study of English ; the 
people do not want Enghsh beyond the Presidencies. What has a young man 
in the villages of the Mofussil to do with English ? The great mass of the 
people cannot be taught English ; they have no necessity for it, and they have 
not time to give to the acquirement of it. The study of English requires a 
great number of years of appUcation. You cannot make an EuiiUsh scholar at 
a Hindu college in less than 10 or 12 years. The people at large cannot afford 
to give so much time to education in India, any more than in this country. 
What is more wanted is the education of the mass of the people. That which 
they need to receive is practical instruction in reading, writing, accounts, and 
such knowledge as shall enable them to take care of their own interests. That 
object has not hitherto been sufficiently provided for. There is a great want of 
the means of instructing the people generally in their own languages ; for they do 
require to be instructed even in their own languages. It is observed in the last 
report, that it is quite astonishing, in Bengal, for instance, how ignorant even 
educated natives are of their own language. There are very few Bengalese who 
can read or can write Bengalee with any degree of correctness. The first 
requisite, therefore, is to improve the vernacular education of the people in the 
different classes, and to adapt that education to their different stations and cir- 
cumstances in life. It is a mistake to attempt to apply one system of education 
to all the people of India. You must consider what their circumstances are, 
and what their wants are, and adapt your means, as much as possible, to the 
different demands which are made. That has been done to some extent at Bombay. 
There are a considerable number of vernacular schools under the Bombay 
Government, having in them about 10,000 scholars ; vernacular schools have 
been established in Bengal also. It was proposed at one time to establish 
100 schools in the different coUectorates. 1 do not know why, but the 
Bengal Government thought it advisable to place those schools under the Board 
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H.H.WH$o9h^.t of Revenue, and under the charge of the collectors of the districts; the reso- 
A.M.» f .MA lution rendered it a matter of accident whether any interest was taken in 

them or not, and the result showed, that no great interest was taken, for the 

18 July 1853. 2j^^ report states only about 29 of them to be now in existence, and even in 
them, it is said that the study of Bengalee is in a very languishing condition. 
The fact is, nobody in Bengal has taken any real and sincere interest in the 
diffusion of vernacular education. In the North-western Provinces, a system 
is now on foot for carryino^ it to a very great extent, and there is an organised 
superintendence established upon a liberal scale ; a civil servant has been 
made inspector of the local village schools, with a salary in proportion to his 
standing in the service of 1 ,000 rupees a month ; something of that kind is 
required in Bengal, to give efficiency to the establishments for vernacular instruc- 
tion. Another subject to which proper attention has not been paid, particularly 
since 1835, is the encouragement of the learned classes, both in the Sanscrit 
Colleges at Calcutta and Benares, and in the M ohammadan College, Calcutta. 
Those natives who are by birth and by profession literary men, are the best 
instruments that we can have for diffusing education throughout the country. 
The almost exclusive encouragement which has been given to English since 
1835, has thrown the Calcutta estabUshments into utter neglect, so that they are 
by no means doing what they are quite capable of doing. At Benares, a different 
system has been adopted, and has been attended with the very greatest suc- 
cess. Under the superintendence of the present principal of the Benares College, 
Dr. Ballantyne, the Pundits have been taught English, and the English 
scholars have been taus:ht Sanscrit, and the combination of the two has pro- 
duced the most beneficial results. I have here a statement of the system in 
operation at the Benares College, and one example of the result in a Sanscrit 
^^ Bacon," not a translation of Bacon's Novum Organum, but a modification of 
it according to their own views ; the English is a translation of the Sanscrit 
" Bacon," showing a most thorough famiUarity with the subject. Those are 
the men whom it would be most desirable to interest in the cause of education, 
instead of treating them, as we have hitherto done, with great indifference and 
neglect If the Committee will allow me, I will quote particulary the views 
entertained by a very able man, who was not connected with education in India, 
and who may, therefore, be considered as an impartial judge ; I allude to the late 
Captain Joseph Cunningham, who was resident at iBhopaul, and was the 
author of a '' History of the Sikhs," and a man of great knowledge of the 
natives. He writes in this manner : " I advocate the active employment of the 
classical languages," he means, Sanscrit and Arabic, '* for reasons which I 
briefly stated (History of the Sikhs, note, page 336), but I desire them to be 
used in addition to the provincial tongues, and I am equally ready to give Eng* 
lish a place in any general scheme of instruction. It is, I think, an error to limit 
ourselves to any one medium, and it is this unwise restriction which has led to 
some prejudicial partisan writing, and perhaps to a misapprehension of the ques- 
tion at issue on the part of the public." The note which he alludes to is this : 
" The Indian mind has not been saturated by the genius of the English, nor can 
the light of European knowledge be spread over the country until both the San- 
scrit and Arabic languages are made the vehicles of instructing the learned. 
These tongues should be assiduously cultivated, not so much for what they con- 
tain as what they may be made the means of conveying." A^^ain he says : *' We 
foolishly place ourselves in a state of antagonism not only to the many we wish to 
instruct, but to the few who can best help us to diffuse knowledge ; to the regular 
followers of learning, who completely sway the minds of their countrymen, and 
who may themselves have prejudices to overcome, but who are accessible to the 
truth if it be conveyed in a modest manner^ and with logical or mathematical 
precision.'' After speaking of the distinction between popular belief, and the 
demonstrative sciences, as familiar to the Hindus, he observes : " We wholly 
disregard this scientific phase of the Indian mind, and seize hold of the popular 
or ignorant aspect for the petty purpose of depreciation." Mr. Hodgson, who 
wrote several letters upon the subject, speaks to the same effect : " To the people, 
that literature," he is speaking of the Sanscrit, " is the very echo of their heart's 
sweetest music, and, to their pastors, the sole efficient source of that unbounded 
authority which they possess ; to deny the existence of that authority is idiocy, 
to admit it is to admit the necessity of compromise and conciliation." 

8453. The Ck)mmittee are to understand that your opinion is, that the reroB^ 
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cular and learned languages should be made the means of spreading vtsedxl H.SM'il$(m,EM({^ 
information among the people, and that the object should not mainly be to pro- a.m. w.na. 
mote the acquirement of English ? — Precisely so. Promote English by all - 

Hieans, concurrently with a knowledge of the learned languages and the verna- ^^ '^ ^^S3* 
enlar languages. The vernacular languages are the common dialects of the 
people; the lean.ed languages are Sanscrit and Arabic. I would give equcd 
encouragement to them, and always consider what are the ciix^umstances and 
situation of the people for whom the education is intended. You cannot teach 
English everywhere, for you cannot get teachers. As it is, the English schools 
in the provinces are very often solely taught by natives. They are well taught 
to a certain extent ; but still the teaching must be more or less defective where 
it entirely depends on a native teacher. The heads of the schools are very 
ofken natives; even in the Hindu college of Calcutta, in the lower division, 
diere is but one English teacher, and there are 10 native teachers; good 
English teachers, in fact, are not to be obtainetl : that is the first difficulty. 
Then the next difficulty is the amount of time that it requires to make any pro- 
ficiency. It is not in all parts of the country that people can give a sufficient 
jB^tendance upon the English school to enable them to acquire the language. It 
is all very well in Calcutta, where the sons of the most respectable persons of 
the presidency, wealthy men and men of consideration, are to be found. Such 
persons can afford to keep their sons a sufficient number of years at the college 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of English, and they sometimes do so ; but the 
great mass even of those who send their children to the English college of Calcutta 
take them away long belore they have acquired anything like proficiency. 

8454. Mr. Mangles.'] It requires quite as long a time to acquire a knowledge 
of Sanscrit as of Enghsh, does not it ? — No; not quite so long. That involves 
another consideration, which it was the object of the Committee of Public 
Instruction to have altered. According to the native system, it takes a long 
time, but that system is capable of very material modification, and you might 
teach a boy Sanscrit, so far as the knowledge of the language goes, in the 
course of three or four years ; you could not make him a scholar in any parti- 
cular science, because that would require a further process. When the Sanscrit 
College was founded, six years were devoted to the acquirement of the language, 
and six years more to the cultivation of law and logic, and those sciences to 
which they attach importance. 

8455. Supposing A. to have acquired a thorough knowledge of Sanscrit, and B. 
to have acquired an equal knowledge of the English language, in which case 
would there be the greater amount of useful knowledge placed at the disposal of 
the persons who had thus acquired those respective languages V — The value of the 
knowledge is a different thing ; of course it is not intended to leave the students 
of the Sanscrit College or the Madressa unacquainted with English. At Benares 
they are taught both. The question is, which is the most powerful instrument of 
operating upon the people ; giving them useful knowledge through the medium 
of translations, or letting them study Knglish, so as to acquire that useful know- 
ledge in that way. A mere English scholar is not respected lor his learmng by 
the natives ; they have no notion of English as learning, but they have a high 
respect for a man who knows Sanscrit, or who knows Arabic ; and if with that 
knowledge he combines the possession of real science, sucti as can be conveyed 
to him through English works aloue, then the natives will listen to him, and 
benefit by his instructions, but they will not pay any attention to a mere English 
scholar as their instructor. 

8456. In learning Sanscrit, must not a man unavoidably learn a great mass of 
error? — No, not in learning the language; it is not necessary that he should do 
so ; there is no error in the grammar, for instance. 

8457. Must not he read books as clas6 books, which contain a large mass of ^ 
error ? — ^The class books required for learning the language, are first the grammar; 
that grammar is very difficult and complicated, but there is no source of error in 

it The next step which he proceeds to is, to read the poetry ; that poetry some- 
times bl^ids mytiiology with it, but not invariably so. There is a great deal 
which is very pleasing and elegant, and improving. Then having read the 
poetical works, he reads the rhetoric, in which there is nothing objectionable ; so 
that he may become a good Sanscrit scholar without necessarily imbibing a vast 
quantity of error. But, even supposing he forms wrong notions, you may coun- 
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H.H.WibonyEsq., teract them by infusion into his knowledge of Sanscrit, a knowledge of English, 
A.M., F.R.S. or English information. But on the other hand, if you leave him to himself, and 
"~~ ~ give him no encouragement nor any assistance, you send him out into the 
18 JaJy 1853. country with nothing but error, to diffuse that error among his countrymen. But 
if along with his Sanscrit or Arabic, you combine a knowledge of 1 .nglish, you 
then send into the country a man qualified in the best possible way to communi- 
cate useful instruction. The pupils of the Benares College, who thoroughly 
understand Bacon, and can give his great work in a form adapted to the genius 
and apprehensions of their countrymen, can do what no mere English scholars 
could have done ; they could not make Bacon intelligible to the Pundits or 
Brahmins of Benares, while those young men can. 

8458. Could not they do so through the vernacular language; could not a 
man, thoroughly understanding English, and thoroughly understanding Ben* 
galee, speak to the native mind by means of those two languages ? — He could 
not really understand Bengalee if he did not know something of Sanscrit. The 
present Committee complain of their want of knowledge, on the part of the 
natives, of their own languages ; that is because they are not Sanscrit scholars. 
The only pupil of the Hindu college who has ever done anything for education 
among his countrymen, and who has published a Bengalee Cyclopaedia, taken 
from English sources, was a very good Sanscrit scholar, the Rev. Krishna Mohun 
Banarji. 

8459. Is ^ot that a very circuitous process; a man must be a ^ood English 
scholar to obtain knowledge ; he must be a good Sanscrit scholar to have the 
means of making it acceptable to the people, and he must be a good vernacular 
Scholar in order to communicate it to them ? — ^A man will easily become a good 
vernacular scholar if he is a good Sanscrit scholar, or a good Arabic scholar. 
The system of learning Bengalee among the natives has not been the study of 
the Bengalee grammar ; they never had Bengalee grammars till we gave them to 
them ; their notion of learning Bengalee was by learning Sanscrit. If you make 
a man a good Sanscrit scholar he will be able to write Bengalee with perfect 
accuracy and elegance. You do not, of course, make the same sort of English 
scholar that you do where the whole of the time of a student is devoted to the 
study of English. That uas what misled the Education Committee of 1835, 
so much so, as to induce them to aboUsh the English classes in the Sanscrit 
College and the Madressa. They said the young men learned nothing, because they 
could not speak very fluently. But those classes were in existence before I left 
Calcutta, and there were several very excellent English scholars among them ; 
they had not the same command of the language as boys had who began at 
eight or ten years of age, and did nothing else till they were 20 ; but they under- 
stood English thoroughly, for all useful purposes. I have here several works 
translated by two of the boys who were Sanscrit scholars; they learned. the 
construction of the language much more rapidly than the boys of the English 
college. 

8460. Do not you think there is this danger, that men brought up to the 
study of Sanscrit, and giving to that study the primary attention, will be so 
wedded to their old system, that they will not readily make themselves the 
agents of distributing really useful English knowledge through the vernacular, or 
any other channel ? — That was a question which was discussed by Mr. Adam 
in his reports upon education in Bengal. He put the case to the Pundits, 
whether they would have any objection to study and communicate European 
knowledge, and this "was their answer : " English books of learning, exclusive of 
those which are explanatory of the religion of the English nation, containing 
information on astronomy, ethics, mechanics, and other sciences, and translated 
into the Sanscrit language, are of great use in the conduct of worldly affairs, in 
the .same manner as the Hekha Ganila, the Nilakanthiiya tajika, and other works, 
translated into Sanscrit from Arabic astronomical works, were found to be of much 
use, and were employed by former teachers, without blame ; so that there is not 
the least objection on the part of the professors and students of learning of the 
present day, in this country, to teach and study books of learning translated from 
English into Sanscrit." This answer was signed by all the Pundits of the Sanscrit 
college of Calcutta, and by several celebrated Pundits in Bengal and Bahar, 
unconnected with the college. 

8461. You think they would do that cordially ? — I have not the least doubt 
of it. 

8462. Mr. 
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8462. Mr. Hume.] Are the Committee to understand that in your opinion six H.HWiUon,lEA^. 
years is requisite for the acquisition of Sanscrit ? — Under the native system that a.m., f.r.8. 

is their mode of ^oing to work ; it is not really necessary to devote anything like ■ 

that time to it. 18 July 1853- 

8463. Have not you said that six years was requisite to make a good Sanscrit 
scholar, and six more to acquire an acquaintance with the sciences or other 
branches of knowledge ? —In the Sanscrit College. 

8464. What period of time do you yourself consider requisite to obtain a know- 
ledge of Sanscrit ? — A twelvemonth. 

8465. You l^ave said that there is a general ignorance on the part of the natives 
of their own languages ; can you state what was intended to be taught in those 
100 schools which were established in the CoUectorates ? — Bengalee. 

X466. When were they established ? — ^About the year 1845. 

8467. Is there any order or prospectus, pointing out what was to be taught in 
those schools ? — They were to be taught their own language ; they were not 
placed under the charge of the Council of Education ; they were placed under 
the Revenue authorities. 

8468. Was that by the orders of the Government ? — Yes. 

8469. You do not recollect whether there was any prospectus? — ^There is 
nothing upon record. 

8470. Was it intended to teach Sanscrit in any of those schools ? — No ; purely 
Bengalee. 

8471. How are we to reconcile the proceedings in that case with the statement 
you now make, that the vernacular languages cannot be learned without a know- 
ledge of Sanscrit ? — That is my opinion. The Government, I suppose, thought 
differently ; the subject was not brought to their knowledge in the same way. 

8472. What proportion of Sanscrit words are there in the Bengalee language ? 
— It is well known that Bengalee is the language most akin to Sanscrit. I have 
taken pains to ascertain the proportion oi Sanscrit in the first 500 words of 
*' Shakespeare's Hindustanee Dictionary,'' and they amount to 305. In the 
"Bengalee Hitopadesh," which is a class-book, in which the students are 
examined in the college, out of the first 147 words, there are only five which 
are not Sanscrit ; so that a young man knowing Sanscrit would find in that book, 
which is the first book given him when he arrives in India, that he already knows 
142 words out of 147. 

8473. Do you mean that in the native schools now in Bengal, Sanscrit is first 
taught ? — In a great many schools it is ; not in those schools which have been 
established by the Government. 

8474. You have stated to the Committee, that you do not consider the best 
practical instruction to be given at the schools ; do you consider that a know- 
ledge of Sanscrit would lead better to that practical instruction which you 
allude to than the direct acquisition of the vernacular? — What I mean by prac- 
tical instruction is this ; I was referring to the means of communicating infor- 
mation, and I regard the Sanscrit as the most effectual means of communicating 
information : I do not wish to confine the pupils of the Sanscrit College to the 
study of Sanscrit, but I consider Sanscrit to be the most efficacious medium of 
communicating useful knowledge to the people at large. 

8475. Is not it best in communicating knowledge to the people at large, to 
use the most general medium by which they can be taught? — I do not object to 
giving instruction in the vernacular, quite the contrary ; I wish to give effective 
instruction in the vernacular. 

8476. Do you really think that a knowledge of Sanscrit is necessary for the 
villagers, and those whom you have stated to require information in the Mofussil ? 
— I have not stated that ; but this fact I may mention, that some of the pupils 
of the Hindu College set up a Bengalee newspaper, and they were obliged to 
get their leading articles written by Pundits of the Sanscrit College ; they could 
not venture to write their own language, for want of a knowledge of Sanscrit. 

8477. Are the Committee to understand you to mean that you would recom^ 
mend the study of Sanscrit for the learned and most highly educated natives in 
the country, or do you mean that it should be applied to all the schools which 
are spread over the Mofussil ? — I only wish it to be applied to the learned classes ; 
to the others it would be comparatively of no use. 1 consider the learned classes 
as the most natural and most effective instrument we can have for carrying on 
tlie teaching of the people. 

0.10. B 8478. Why 
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HMJyils«n,E9q,y 8478. Why is it then, that in the College of Benares, the study of Sanscrit is 
AM,, i\R^. not encouraged? — It is not encouraged by the Government or by the auUiorities 

of the Governinent ; it is, however, encouraged by the Lieutenant Governor of 

18 July 1853. the North-western Provinces, and by the competent authorities under him. 

8479. ^^ ^^^ schools which are now established by Mr. Thomason, does he 
require that the people shall be taught Sanscrit? — Not the people at large; he 
requires that the higher and moie influential class shall be taught Sanscrit. 

8480. The substance of your evidence is, that you think more attention should 
be paid to obtaining a class of well-educated schoolmasters, and that Sanscrit for 
that purpose should be made the basis of their instruction ? — Yes. 

8481. Your evidence extends rather to the education of masters than to the 
modes of teaching the natives in the Mofussil ? — That is not the sole object, nor 
perhaps the most important object ; we want to have at our command a well- 
educated class of natives from among those who are considered by their coun- 
trymen as learned ; it is not that I want to make schoolmasters of the Pundits of 
the colleges, but if we send into the country a number of men possessing the 
greatest influence among their countrymen, even men possessing the knowledge 
without being bound to teach it, we raise ourselves in the estimation of the 
people. We shall have a useful class of people at our command, and the influ- 
ence they may exercise will be beneficial to the people in proportion to their 
proficiency in those acquirements which we can encourage them to obtain. 

8482. Are the Committee to understand that the influence which these teachers 
are to obtain is to be created by their becoming Sanscrit scholars ?— Under the 
encouragement of the Government. 

8483. Have you any Normal schools for the purpose of preparing school- 
masters for the Mofussil ? — No. There was an attempt to establish a Normal 
school at Bombay, but it failed. 

8484. How are the teachers of the native schools, which now exist in the 
Mofussil, educated ? — They are not educated at all, I suspect. It is said, that 
those native schools have been total failures, and the reason of that is, that they 
have not had competent instructors. 

8485. \^ as there any committee of public instruction appointed to make 
recommendations to the Government when the 100 schools you speak of were 
about to be established ? — Not any. The fact is, the bias of the Council of 
Education is so decidedly in favour of English education, that they have taken 
no real interest in the diffusion of vernacular instruction. 

848^. I have supposed the relation between Sanscrit and Hindustanee and 
the vernacular languages to be something like the relation which subsists 
between Greek and English, is that the case? — Sanscrit forms the very body of 
most of the dialects, particularly of Upper India, and though it is not so essen- 
tially a part of the languages of Southern India, yet it enters so largely into the 
composition of even the language of Malabar^ that four-fifths of the words are 
Sanscrit. 

^4^7. Is not Hindustanee composed of Persian, Arabic, some Turkish words, 
and some Sanscrit; is not it possible to learn that language efliciently without 
spending years in learning Sanscrit? — It is possible to learn it, no doubt. I do 
not mean to say that a knowledge of Sancrit is absolutely indispensible in learn- 
ing Hindustanee, but it is of great use. A young man went out from the fJollege 
of Haileybury the other day, the best Sanscrit scholar we have ever had, Mr. 
Waterfield ; he passed his initial examination on the 25th of November, and on 
the 1st of December, five days after, he passed his examination in Hindustanee, 
and was qualified for the public service, with a medal of merit. 

8488. Did not he learn Hindustanee ? — ^That formed part of his instruction, 
no doubt. 

8489. At Haileybury ? — The portion of time which is given to the acquirement 
of Hindustanee is comparatively short. The young men only study it during the 
last two terms. Three-fifths of Hindustanee words are Sanscrit, and rather more 
than one-fifth only Persian and Arabic. Persian and Arabic enter much less into 
the composition of Hindustanee than Sanscrit ; they do not form above one-fifth, 
while Sanscrit forms three-fifths. 

8490. Have not Hindustanee books been printed, dictionaries formed, and the 
ordinary vocabularies constructed, without any relation to Sanscrit as a separate 
study? — I am not contending that nobody can learn Hindustanee without first 
learning Sanscrit. We are now speaking of the natiAcs themselves, and I say 

that 
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that the natives of Bengal, enen the more educated classes, are very imperfectly SH.WUson,^. 
acquainted with their own language. a.m., f.r.». 

849!. Do you mean that you would teach the masses Sanscrit ? — Not the 

masses. I recommend the proper encouragement of vernacular schools in the '^ ^^^7 *^53- 

villages, combined with the encouragement of Sanscrit among the learned classes. 

and a greater encouragement of English, whenever it can be properly and fully 

acquired. My objection is to any exclusive system. Adapt your means to the 

circumstances of the case. Where you have Brahmins or Maulavis to deal with, 

teach them what they value, and endeavour to engraft upon that English or 

European knowledge. Where you have the means of teaching English thoroughly, 

and of its being acquired thoroughly, teach English by all means, and give every 

encouragement to it ; and for the villagers and the people at large, teach them 

their own languages by such means as are available. 

8492. You have said, that it is important that practical knowledge should be 
conveyed to the mass of the people ; do you think the Sanscrit works contain 
any considerable amount of information which is very useful in the present day ? 
— In ethics, for instance, there is the Hitopadesa, which is a Sanscrit book, 
containing a series of moral lessons, which have been received for centuries, even 
in Europe. 

8493. Do you think they are preferable to numerous publications which we 
have in English in point of mora! and scientific instruction ? — It would be im- 
possible to answer that question without having the works before me, so as to 
be able to make a comparison. 

8494. Are the Committee to understand that, in your opinion, a schoolmaster 
is not fit to be employed in any one of these 100 schools you have spoken of 
unless he is a Sanscrit scholar? — To a certain extent I think he is not fit; he 
will not able to teach Bengalee if he knows nothing of Sanscrit. 

8495. iVre the Committee to understand that, when those 100 schools were 
established, the Government which established them took no care that there 
should be in them the means of studying Sanscrit ? — They did not ; and I would 
ask, W^hat has become of the schools? Out of 100 schools which the Govern- 
ment established, there remained, at the date of the last report, 29, and they are 
in a very languishing condition ; the Government could not therefore have 
taken any very efficacious steps for rendering them useful. 

8496. Were there any inspectors appointed? — No inspectors were appointed, 
which was a great defect. 

8497. Were not the collectors required to make annual reports of the progress 
of the schools ? — I believe they were, but it is a very different thing requiring 
men to make such reports which are out of their line of duty, and having proper 
inspectors for the purpose. 

8498. The Committee understand from you that those schools, from the want 
of that peculiar attention and superintendence which education ought to receive, 
have failed r — Yes. 

8499. Chairman.l Have you any further observations to make as to the 
course which you think it would be most desirable to follow for the extension of 
education in India ?— I must have already conveyed to the Committee my views 
upon the subject; of course the first necessity is that of adequate funds ; how- 
ever liberal the grants and appropriations already may have been, there is no 
doubt a wide field for still greater expense upon that account ; upon those funds 
bein^ provided, I recommend the encouragement of education in these tliree 
diflferent departments: English; the native learned languages, Sanscrit and 
Arabic; and the multiplication anil increased efficiency of schools for the villagers, 
and the agricultural and labouring population. 

8500. Sir 7\ H. MaddocL'] Are you of opinion that these 100 schools which 
were established in Bengal, would have met with better success if they had been 
under the superintendence of the Council of Education ? — No, I am not disposed 
to think that they would ; the attention of the Council of Education has for many 
years past been exclusively devoted to the department of English ; they have not 
taken any interest in the department of native education, except by the multipli- 
cation of English colleges and schools. The great defect of all the village schools 
is the want of a qualified inspection, which has been provided for, as I men- 
tioned, by Mr. Thomason, by appointing a member of the civil service to be the 
inspector of village schools in the North-west Provinces. 

8501. Can you suggest any mode by which the Council of Education could be 
o. 10. B 2 composed 
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H.H.WUsony'EBq., composed upon a footing less partial, as you imagine, to the study of European 
A.M., J.R.8. literature? — I doubt if there is an Oriental scholar on the committee at present. 

and it would be of very little use if there were one or two, unless they had influ- 

18 July 1853. ence ; of course it is rather a delicate thing to say, but I attribute the partiality 
and the bias of the Council of Education, and of the Board of Education before 
it, to this circumstance, that for many years past the control has been in the 
hands of European judges, English lawyers. Now, English lawyers undoubtedly 
are men of great ability and acquirements ; yet, confined as they are to Calcutta, 
and coming out to India without having had any previous preparation, they cannot 
appreciate the real merits of the question; they cannot be aware of what the natives, 
whether the learned classes or the vulgar classes, require. They have about 
them in Calcutta young men who are highly qualified in the Englisn language ; 
they communicate readily with them, and from them they receive all their 
impressions. If they could talk to a Pundit, they would form very different 
notions. I think, therefore, notwithstanding that many advantages may result 
from having the President of the Council taken from the Bench, yet that the 
proceedings would be more impartial and more generally beneficial if the 
President of the Council were a civilian of experience. 

8502. Are you aware that of late years the Council of Education has patro- 
nised translations of English works into Bengalee, and that very considerable 
progress has been made, particularly in the works of Krishna Mohun and others ? 
— He, as I have stated, is the only instance in which an English scholar has 
done anything towards diffusing useful knowledge through the medium of the 
native languages. Krishna Mohun has published what is called the Bengalee 
Cyclopaedia, which consists of translations from English ; but that is discontinued. 
That is the only work to which I am aware of the Council of Education ever 
giving any encouragement or assistance, and it has ceased. 

8503. Are you of opinion that it would be a remedy of the evil which you 
have described if the money grants on the part of the Government, instead of 
being given in a mass, as they are now, were separated, and a particular portion 
allowed for English literature, a particular portion allowed for vernacular litera- 
ture, and a particular portion allowed for classical literature? — The classical 
literature in some degree is provided for by the previous endowments which 
existed before the formation of the Council of Instruction. We do not require 
much more for that department in the shape of money : what is wanted is 
encouragement and notice, instead of neglect ; what is required for the vernacular 
schools, of course, is money, and for that object there might be a separate 
appropriation. 

8504. Would you recommend that the various grants should be separate ? — 
Not for the Sanscrit and Mohammadan Colleges, any further than they are already 
separated. I think it might have a beneficial effect if a portion were appropriated 
to the encouragement of vernacular instruction. 

8505. From your intimate acquaintance with literary men, when you were in 
India, what is your impression of the opinion that they formed of that neglect of 
the languages of India, which you say has been manifested ? — They have already 
expressed their opinion upon that subject in the Mohammadan petition. I do not 
know whether the Honourable Member is aware, that upon the determination to 
abolish the stipends, and the proposal to appropriate all the funds to English 
education, there was a petition from the Mohammadans of Calcutta, signed by about 
8,000 people, including all the most respectable Maulavis and native gentlemen 
of that city. After objecting to it upon general principles, they said that the 
evident object of the Government was the conversion of the natives ; that they 
encouraged English exclusively, and discouraged Mohammadan and Hindu studies, 
because they wanted to induce the people to become Christians ; they looked 
upon their exclusive encouragement of English as a step towards conversion. 

8506. Then you do not suppose that this exclusive patronage of English, on 
the part of the Government, is likely to increase the loyalty of its native 
jsubjects ? — Quite the contrary ; it is likely to produce extensive dissatisfaction. 

8507. Chairman'] You are connected with the system of education at Hailey- 
bury ? — I have the honour to be Oriental visitor, and have paid a great deal of 
attention to the Oriental instruction of civilians from a very early period. 
Alihuugh not a member of the College of Fort William, I was very intimate with 
ail the professors; they were my particular friends, and I was also occasionally 
employed by the Government as examiner in the College of Fort William. 

I was 
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I was offered a situation in the college, but I did not consider it consistent with h\H. Wilson, Esq. 
my other duties, and I therefore declined it ; but during the whole of my residence a.m., f.r.s 

in India, 1 knew perfectly well the state of the college, and the acquirements of 

the different young men, both what they brought with them, and what they 18 July 1853. 
acquired, and what they ought to have acquired. After I had been home a few 
years, I was appointed examiner and visitor of the college here, and therefore 
I have had an extensive opportunity of knowing the course of instruction which 
has been given to the junior civilians. 

8508. Is there any change which you would suggest in the present system of 
acquiring languages at Haileybury? — I must recur again to my preference for 
Sanscrit. I certainly think that it would be advantageous to the young men to 
teach them in this country nothing but Sanscrit and Arabic. The vernacular 
languages are most quickly and most correctly acquired in India. It is often 
made an objection to our instruction, that the pronunciation is very defective, 
and the idiomatic knowledge of the spoken languages is also deficient. Then 
again one very unportant point is, that we never pretend to teach them to talk 
in those languages ; that would be quite out of the question ; therefore the 
languages which are required for current use in India, are best acquired in India, 
while the Sanscrit and Arabic can be just as well studied in this country. And 
there is also this to be said, that those languages convey to the mind of the 
pupil a better insight into the character and system both of the Mohammadans 
and the Hindus than even the vernacular languages. All the laws, all the 
religion, all the popular literature of the people of India, are to be found in those 
two languages. It is therefore only from them that a student can ever acquire a 
general and accurate view of the opinions and institutions of the people of India. 
They can be just as well taught in this country as they can in India. The 
only thing which I should recommend at the same time would be that there 
should be no penalty. I would leave it in a great measure optional. At present, 
if a young man fails in any of the l)riental languages, he loses his term ; if he 
gets a mark denoting little proficiency, he forfeits his term ; I should be very 
much disposed to dispense with that penalty, because undoubtedly there are a great 
many of the young men who will not learn any of the Oriental languages ; it is of 
no avail to offer them instruction, whether it be Sanscrit or Hindustanee, they 
will not give sufiicient tune and attention to the subject ; they evade it as much 
as possible, and merely get up, during a short interval before the periodical 
examinations, just sufficient to enable them to say by rote, in fact, a few lines 
firom the books which they are supposed to have read during the term, but which 
they have themselves upon various occasions declared they never opened till the 
last week or two before the examination ; to avoid that, and not to insist upon a 
thing which cannot be enforced, I would so far relax the rules as to dispense 
with the necessity of their acqmring anything ; there would always be a certain 
number who would apply themselves to Oriental study: for the sake of the 
discipline of the college an attendance upon the classes might be insisted on, but 
the amount of actual attainment might in a great measure be left opional. 

8509. You say you think it necessary, as a foundation for the acquirement of 
Oriental languages, that the young men should possess a general acquaintance 
with Sanscrit and Arabic?— Undoubtedly. To refer again to the case of Mn 
Waterfield, he passed in Calcutta in four languages in three months, and he not 
only passed, but in every instance he received the medal of merit, that is a 
mark denoting that he did more than was absolutely necessary for his qualifi- 
cation ; he passed, on the 1 st of December, in Hindustanee ; on the 3d of January, 
in Bengalee ; on the 1st of February, in Hindee; and on the 1st of March, in 
Persian ; and in each case he had a medal of merit for having done more than 
the regulations require for the purpose merely of passing. 

8510. You would confine the study of the Oriental languages carried on at 
Haileybury to Sanscrit and Arabic ? — Yes. 

8.51 1. Are the Committee right in understanding that you would not require 
proficiency in the student for the purpose of his passing, and going to India ? — 
I would not insist upon proficiency. 

8512. If you think the knowledge of those languages to be essential, where 
would you propose the scholar should acquire it ? — In India ; he must acquire 
those languages in India, or he is not qualified for the public service. 

8513. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Was Mr. Waterfield proficient in Arabic as well 
as in Sanscrit ? — No ; he did not study Arabic. 

0.10. B 3 8514. Had ^ 
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i/.H. IfUttm.Esq., 8514. Had he a peculiar talent for the acquisition of languages ? — He had. 

AM., F.K.S. 8515. Chairman.'] Would you suggest any change in the mode ofexamina- 

7" tion in India ? — No ; I think that is sufficiently provided for, particularly hy the 

i» July 1853. j^j^ regulations which subject civilians to repeated examinations. No civilian 

can be promoted till he has undergone a second examination, nor can he obtain 

a further stage of promotion till he has undergone a third. They are examined 

in their knowledge of languages, and of the regulations of the Government. That 

was a recent measure of the Bengal Government. There is no want of sufficient 

examination in India now. 

8516. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] How many gentlemen in the University of Oxford 
apply themselves to the study of Sanscrit ? — I generally have some seven or 
eight ; you cannot expect that young men should devote their time to Sanscrit 
at Oxford, when it has no academic value. They must pass examinations in the 
classics, and in other things, and those examinations being of real difficulty, they 
cannot afford to devote their time to other studies, particularly to studies which 
lead to nothing ; there are no honours attached to proficiency in Sanscrit. 

85 17. Are you aware whether the professor of Arabic has a large class ?— Not 
so many as the professor of Sanscrit ; he has usually, 1 believe, not more than two 
or three. 

85 1 8. If the plan regarding the appointment of civil servants, which is em- 
bodied in the Bill now before Parliament should be adopted, are you of opinion 
that it would be necessary to retain the college of Haileybury ? — It would be 
difficult to say what they would have to do at Haileybur}\ Having picked out 
the very best scholars from a large number of good scholars, what more would 
they learn at Haileybury? 

8519. Would not they have equal or superior advantages at Oxford for 
obtaining a sufficient knowledge of Arabic and Sanscrit to those which they now 
possess at Haileybury ? — ^That must depend upon the professors ; unless there 
were a more efficient estabUshment and a greater number of professors, there 
would be no advantage obtained at either University over the East India College. 
The East India College has as good professore as you would meet with any- 
where else. 

8520. Are there Sanscrit or Arabic professors at Cambridge?— There is an 
Arabic professor who volunteers to give instruction in Sanscrit. 

8521. Mr. V. Smith.] You have stated that at Haileybury the young men 
sometimes evade learning Oriental languages as much as possible ? — Yes. 

8522* Therefore you would release them from the penalty of losing a term; 
and you say that you would not mind their passing without having a knowledge 
of Oriental languages. On their arrival in India they would be subject to 
examination in those Oriental languages, would they not ? — Yes. 

8.523. Supposing they failed in India, would they be dismissed the service ? — 
There is a certain time allowed them, which, in Bengal, is two years. They are 
expected to pass in two languages in a year and a half, but the Government haa 
a discretionary power of extending the period for six months longer, after which 
period they ought, in case of failure, according to the rules of the service, to be 
sent home. In one or two late instances this has been done ; the rule was not 
very rigidly enforced before, but there have been one or two instances in which 
the defaulters have been sent back to England. 

8524. Of course that would be a very severe punishment to be inflicted upon 
a young man ?— It would involve the loss of his appointment. 

8525. Would not the examiners in India be very loath to put such a punishment 
in force?— They would not be too severe, if they could possibly avoid it ; but 
there are instances in which they cannot help it. 

8526. You yourself state that there is diflSculty in enforcing the penalty in 
some cases at Haileybury; would not the difficulty be still greater in India? — 
Undoubtedly it might. 

8527. Supposing the Oriental languages to be omitted from the examination 
as a qualification for passing at Haileybury, what then would be insisted on ? 
— I suppose a greater proficiency in the other branches of study, but I am 
not of opinion that very much would be gained by abolishing the study of 
Oriental languages as part of the Haileybury course. A change of study often 
tends to invigorate the mind ; it is a relief to it ; and we do not find that the 
young men who have distinguished themselves in the Oriental branches of study 

are 
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are at all deficient in the other departments. The last examination rather h. H. WiltonyEm^ 
curiously illustrates this fact : Mr. Masters, for instance, at the head of the a.m,. f.r.s. 

third term gains a prize in Sanscrit, a prize in Teloogoo, and a prize in Hindus- 

tanee ; he also gains a prize in classics; a prize in mathematics, a prize in poll- 18 July 1853. 
tical economy, in history, and in law ; in fact, a prize in every department. 
His is not the only instance ; the same thing occurs in the first term ; Mr. 
M'Niel has a prize in Sanscrit, a prize in law, a prize in mathematics, a prize 
in classics, and he gets the essay prize ; in fact, the same amount of talent and 
application which takes a distinguished place in any one branch of those studies 
which are cultivated at Haileybury, almost always takes a distinguished place in 
every other ; a young man may not always get the first prize in every depart- 
ment, but one who gains a medal for any one of the Oriental languages will 
almost always get a prize in the other departments. 

8528. How often do your examinations take place at Haileybury? — There 
are two public examinations, and one which is considered rather a private exa- 
mination, which is conducted by the professors ; the public examination takes 
place twice a year. 

8529. Is that the only one which you conduct; — Ihe two half-yearly 
examinations. 

8530. Is that the examination for passing to India, or as to the progress made 
in each term ? — It is an examination as to the progress in each term, but for the 
fourth term it is the stepping-stone to India. 

8531. Generally speaking, have you found those who most exerted themselves 
in the first terms, to be those who passed most easily in the last ?— Yes ; we can 
generally form a tolerably accurate estimate of the character of a young man 
from what he does in the first term. 

8.532. Have you been in the habit of examining them in the first term ? — I 
examine them in all four terms. 

8533. Do you find the young men generally come tolerably prepared to Hailey- 
bury? — Very indiflferently prepared. I ought, perhaps, scarcely to say that, 
because it is not in my department. We cannot expect them to come up pre- 
pared in Oriental languages ; but I believe I am correct in saying that, generally, 
they come up very indifferently prepared ; they are not sent when young to good 
schools. 

8534. The results which you have just stated have been ascertained during 
their progress at Haileybury ? — Yes, entirely. 

8.'>35- What is your opinion of competition, as a mode of admission to Hailey- 
bury ? — ^No doubt it would be advantageous as a means of securing the best 
educated candidates ; there would be a more highly educated class of men ; I 
am not quite sure that there would be a more respectable class of men. 

8536. You stated before the House of Lords, that there was sometimes con- 
siderable difficulty of selection between two candidates for passing out to India, 
after all the terms had been gone through at Haileybury ; would not there be 
still greater difficulty in selecting candidates for first admission into the college ? 
— The examination must be a very strict one. 

8537. What course would you propose for such an examination for admission? 
— The great difficulty in an examination, in general, is the opportunity it affords 
to men to prepare themselves up to a certain standard. I should propose that 
in any public examination for the purpose of admission to Haileybury, it should 
not be, for instance, an examination as to books, but an examination as to 
knowledge of literature or science. 1 would not require a young man to come 
up prepared with a certain number of books of Homer, or a certain number of 
odes of Horace, but 1 would expect him to come up a thoroughly good Greek 
or Latin scholar, to be tested by his being examined in any book which may be 
put before him, and also by the facility and correctness with which he would 
translate into that language. 

8538. Would you give previous notice of the subjects of examination to the 
candidates? — No. Of course there should be an examination in general litera- 
ture, and in any branches of knowledge which it might be thought advisable to 
insist on. I do not know what those might be considered to be ; but, in order to 
secure a first-rate education, classics and mathematics would be sufficient. 

8539. ^^ ^^^^ y^^ think, from your knowledge of the studies of youth, that 
you might, in that way, discard many persons who might otherwise have made 

.useful public servants ?— No doubt that is one difficulty that we have to encounter 
0.10. B 4 at 
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H.H. fTiVion, Esq., at Haileybury, It not unfrequently happens that a young man, whose spirits 
A.M., F.R.s. are too lively to allow him to apply diligently to all the studies required of him, 

when he goes out to India, and must work, turns out a very respectable public 

18 July 1853. servant. 

8540. Mr. Mangles.'] In many instances does he not turn out more than 
respectable ? — Yes ; frequently an able and efficient public servant. 

8541. Mr. F. Smith,'] From your general experience of the examinations at 
present conducted at Haileybury, do you think them as good a test of fitness for 
the Indian service as could be devised ? — I think if the system were enforced, and 
the young men were obliged to do what they are expected to do, by the infliction 
of the penalties which are already established, they would be sufficient for all 
practical purposes. 

8542. What are those penalties?— I allude to the loss of a term ; I think it 
would be sufficient if that were enforced in all the departments. 

8543. Sir J. W. Hogg.] Will you state the effect of the loss of two terms suc- 
cessively ? — ^That amounts to a loss of appointment, as does the loss of three 
terms at diffierent periods. Of course, if a young man loses two or three terms 
during his residence at the college, he passes the age at which he is eligible ; 
but the loss of two terms successively is tantamount to the loss of appointment. 

8544. Sir T, H. Mad(hck.'\ Did I rightly understand you to express the 
opinion, that if by the proposed examination you obtained the cleverest men in 
England, there could be no further occasion for them to study at Haileybury at 
all ? — ^Precisely ; that is the difficulty ; what are they to do at Haileybury if they 
are already so highly qualified ? 

8545- Sir J. W. Hogg.] Does not it entirely depend upon the age which may 
happen to be fixed upon ; a young man very highly educated at the age of 17, 
may not have attained the utmost education of which he is capable, and there 
must therefore be some institution to which he must go for the purpose of com- 
pleting his education? — You would have very highly cultivated young men at 
the age of 17 or 18, if you were to select them from all the academical institu- 
tions in the country. 

8546. As by such an examination you can only test their talent and learning, 
do not you think it of great moment that their moral character and conduct 
should be tested by a residence of at least two years at some institution, which 
shall enable the authorities to judge how far they are fitted for the public ser- 
vice ?— I do not think we know much about the moral character of a young man 
at a public institution, unless there is something in it very atrocious indeed. 

8547. Mr. Hume.] Not even at Haileybury? — No. 

8548. Mr. Mangles.] Do you think young men are likely to come up from 
any of our English public schools with any considerable knowledge of law or 
political economy ?— No; it would not be fair to expect it at that early age; 
the question then is, whether Haileybury would be the best school at which to 
obtain those additional acquirements. 

8549. Might not instruction in those branches of study, as well as in the 
Oriental languages, be given with advantage at Haileybury ? —Yes ; all that 
the examinations could be expected to provide for at that age, would be the results 
of a general education ; you would have the best educated young men according 
to what education at that age usually consists of; for anything like a profes- 
sional education, of course something further would be necessary. 

8550. Mr. Hume.] Do you suppose it possible, knowing Haileybury as well as 
you do, and knowing that great care has been taken to select able professors, 
that if the ablest young men in all the academic institutions of the country 
were to come into competition, the parties admitted under those circumstances, 
could derive much benefit from remaining at Haileybury ? — Not in those branches 
of general education, but if there is to be anything special required, they must 
either go to Haileybury or somewhere else ; if they are to acquire any knowledge 
of law, for instance, if it can be taught at Haileybury let it be taught there, or 
at some other school where it is to be acquired. 

8551. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Why should not the examination include an 
examination in law? — You cannot expect young men of 17 or 18 to know much 
about law or political economy. 

8552. Would you approve of the examination not taking place till they were 
19 or 20 years of age? — For the purpose of general education, a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, for instance, and the rudiments of mathematics, would be 

sufficient 
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sufficient ; but a second examination I imagine would be necessary to ascertain H.H.fViUonfE^s, 
their proficiency in the other branches with which they are expected to be a.m., f.r,«. 
acquainted. 

8553. 'i^^ object of my question is this : would it, in your opinion, be sufficient 18 July 185$. 
to have only one examination ? — ^No, I think not. 

8554. That examination being an examination in every branch in which it 
may be thought necessary that the student should be a proficient ? — That would 
be perhaps scarcely fair to the student. Having ascertained his scholarship, as 
regards general education, let him employ the rest of the time he has to spare for 
the cultivation of other branches of study ; those branches which he cannot have 
acquired at school. 

8555. Do you thipt that the study of those other branches at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge would prejudice any man's future progress in life even though he did not 
go to India? — I presume not ; but that is a question of so wide a nature that it 
would be impossible to give a positive answer to it. 

8556. Do not those subjects form a part of the liberal education which every 
g^itleman in England receives ? — I imagine that there are a great many gentle- 
men pt Oxford and Cambridge, who do not know much about either political 
economy or about law. 

8557- We do not care about this individual system; our object is to get the 
best men ; would not the plan which I have pointed out be quite as advantageous 
for the purposes of the Government in enabling them to get the best men, 
namely, having the examination at a more advanced age? — Yes, I should think 
so ; if the examination takes place at a very early age, you must not expect so 
much ; if you give them a wider latitude you have a right to expect more. 

8558. Mr. V. Smith.] Is it generally the case that the men who come up 
best prepared to H alley bury, carry off the greatest prizes at last ? — Generally 
speaking, it is the case. 

8559. "^fa^t being so, have you any means of tracing the successful men at 
Haileybury in their after life in India ? — It would be possible to do so ; there are 
returns of the different appointments from time to time. 

8560. Have you any general impression that the men who have been most 
successful in India are those who were most successful at Haileybury.^ — I think 
those who have been most successful at Haileybury have generally been the 
most distinguished in after life. Some of those who have not distinguished 
themselves at Haileybury have made very good public servants ; but I think all 
those who have distinguished themselves at Haileybury have proved very valuable 
servants in India. 

8561. You stated that there was very little x)pportunity of ascertaining the 
moral character of a young man at a public institution ; do you mean to apply 
that remark to the public institutions at the university in which you reside ? — 
I should think so. Of course all a young man has to do is to behave deco- 
rously and with regularity. I do not think his tutors know much about his pri- 
vate character or private habits, as long as he conforms to the discipline of the ^ 
college. 

8562. Surely the tutor knows the moral conduct of a young man who is at a 
college in Oxford ?— If he is guilty of gross immorality, or any disorderly con- 
duct, that of course the tutor would be apprised of. As long as he does nothing 
outrageous or offensive, it is no business of the t\itor to interfere with him. 

8563. Sir li. H. InglisJ] As you are Oriental visitor of ihe college of Hailey- 
bury, and also one of the professors in. the University of Oxford, will you state 
to the Committee whether yoxx consider that the acquisition of the knowledge of 
political economy and of law, either general law or the law of our own country, 
can be considered essential to the formation of the minds of persons qualified to 
go out to India? — I think it is very important. 

8564. If it be important, do you consider the acquisition of that knowledge 
possible at the age at which young men are sent out from Haileybury to India, 
or from the English Universities to active life here? — I think it would be an 
advantage if the period of their going out to India were a little delayed. 

8565. Would you recommend, limiting your answer now to the case of the 
college at Haileybury, that the period at which a young man should leave Hailey- 
bury should be postponed ; that he should not leave Haileybury till he is 19 or 20, 
retaining his present opportunities of instruction in political economy and in law, 
or would you exclude those qualifications, and retain the present age ? — I should 

0.10. G rather 
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H.M.Wilsvn^&q^ niiber extend tiie age, and let them acquire the qualificatioi&s ; but, at the same 
A,M., F.R.S. time, I ivoold not recommend a longer period of Bojoum at Haileybury than the 
-'■"■""""^ present ; I would recommend that they should not be expected to join Haiieybury 
18 July 1853. so )H>ung as they do now- 

8566. Mr. Fitzgerald,] Do you think young men at Oxford or Cambridge 
«x)uld devote suiKcient time to the study of law to make them efficient ser- 
tants in India on the speculation that they might possibly go out to that 
country 9 — I do not lliink that the opportunities of studying law at Ozferd are 
very favourable. There are no lectures on law. An improvement might be 
made in that respect, but at present I should not think thene were any very good 
opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of law at Oxford. 

8567. Do you think it is Ukely that young men there ^ouM be indiroed to 
devote their attention to the study of law upon the speculation that thef 
might be afterwards chosen to go out to India ? — Not many, I think. 

8568. Do not you think it much more likely, if they had been selected in the 
first instance, for admission to such an establishment as Haileybury, they woold 
there devote their attention to it ? — There it would be ii^stod on. 

[The following Papers were delivered in by the Witness :] 

TO the Right Honourable William Pitt, Lord Amherst^ Govemcr-general in Council. 

My Loih), Fort; WiU'ram. 

We have tbe bMiour to adcnowledge the receipt of a letter from the Persian Secnetaiy 
to Governnetity dated the ISih ultiaio, (bt^wardiag extracts of a despatch from the Hoaoor^ 
able tbe Court of Directors, under date tbe IStb Febmary 1821, on the sul^ect of the 
edtication <;f tbe natives of British India. 

2. We are happy to find that the sentiments expressed in the ietta* fro«n the HooovnAle 
Court are upoa tin*, whole in unison with those principles by uhioh the Committee of 
EducutioQ have hitherts regulated their proceedir^s. Tlie introduction of useful kaow« 
ledge is tbe great object wliich they have proposed as the end of the H^easunes adopted or 
recommended by them ; at the same time they have kept in view that '* in the institutions 
which vxist on a particulw footing, alterations should not be introduced more rapidly than 
n regard to esn«rting«ii<erest6and feelings will dictate ;" and they are aware of tbe necessity 
of ''employing M<iliBmi»adaii and Hindu HQcdia, and of cousnttii^ the f>vejudices of tbe 
Mdhaa^madans and H»idiis" iEn any attempts to introduce improved methods or ob^eots of 
study which are calculated to be attended with success. 

S. Whilst the Honouralde Court hare thus recogmse^l tbe principles under which tbe 
existing institutions should be carried on, they have been pleased to expneas it an their 
opinion that tbe j^hms of tbe Hindu college at Ben^ires and MohasMnadan college at 
Calcutta were ''originally and fundamentaJly erroneous/' and that in establishing semi* 
naries for the purpose of teaching mere Hindu orMohammadan literature " the Govera- 
ment bound tnemselves to teach a great deal of what was frivolous, not a little of what 
was purely mischievous, and a small remainder, indeed, in which utility was in any way 
concerned." 

4. The remarlcs made on former institutions of the Government may not be thought to 
require any comment from us, particularly as it is admitted that it is nece:^sa^y to firoceed 
with caution in introducing any modification of their system. As appFicable, bowever, 
4iei3peraUy, and as connected with the ttotiouraye Court's injunctions to i-espect native 
piejudices ai)d feelings, we beg leave to offer some observatiot>s on the eircumataaceis wiiich 
have hitherto influenced, ana which we are of opinion must continue for soo^ time to 
regulate the constitution and conduct of seminaries for the purpose of native ediication. 

5. In tlie*fifst place, without denying that the object <^f introducing European literattire 
and science may have been somewhat too long overlooked, it may be que«tiotted whether 
the Government could originally have founded any other seminaries thaji thoge which it 
actually established, viz., the Madressa, to teach Mohammadan literature and law, and the 
Benares college, to teach Sanscrit literature and Hindu law. Tliose colleges were founded 
for Mohanimadans and Hindus respectively, and would have been of little value to either if 
they bad proposed to teach uhat neither ~were disposed to learn. It may be added, what 
else hnd the Government to offer on any extensive scale? What me^ms existed of com* 
nuinicating anything but Mohammadan ainl Hindu literature either by teachers or books? 
It was^ theitfore, a case of necessity; atid almost all that the Govta-uiuent, in instituting a 
seminary for nhe higher classes, could give, or the people would accept through such a 
channel, was Oriental literature, Mohammadan or Hindu. Insi ruction in the English 
language and literature could have been attempted only on the most linriied scale, Hud as 
thty couid not, we apprehend, have been at all introduced into seminaries designed for the 
general insfiuction of the ed^cwted and influential classes of the natives, the success of tbe 
attempt may well be doubted. 

6. We 
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6. We liave no doubi that these points will be evident to the Honourable Court on further H,^, fTilum Esq 
coaaideration, and we need noi further dwell upon ihem, at least with reference to the past. ' a.m., f.r.'9. 
The Honourable Court, howerer, seem to think, that tlie same circumaiances no longer '^ ' ' ' 
impede the introduction of useful knowledge, and that in eaiablisbing a college in Calcutta, ,g jui- i^,^ 
k ahookt not have been restricted to i\\e objects of Hindu learning; on this point we beg 

to observe, that the new Sanscrit college in Calcutta was sui>stitated for two colleges pro-* 
posed to be endowed at Tirhut and Nuddiya, the original object of which was declaredly 
the preservation and encouragement of Hindu learning. So br, therefore, the Oovernmcnt 
may be considered pledged to the character of the institution, though the pledge does not 
of course extend to bar the cautious and gradual introduction of European science, in com- 
bination with the learning which the people love. It is, however, of more importance to 
consider that the Government had in this, as well as in former instances, little or no choice, 
and that if they wished to confer an acceptable boon upon the most enlightened, or at least 
most infloential class of the Hindu population (the learned and Brahminieal caste), they 
could do so only by placing the cultivation of Sanscrit within their reach ; any other offer 
would have been useless; tuition in European science being neither amongst the sensible 
wants of the people, nor in the power of the Government to bestow. 

7. In proposing the improvement of men's minds, it is first necessary to secure their con- 
victi<m that such improvement is desirable. Now, however satisfied we may feel that the 
native subjects of this Goyerument stand in need of improved instruction, yet erery one in 
the habit of conununicatitig with both the learned and unlearned classes, must be well 
aware that, generally speaking, they continue to hold European literature and science in very 
slight estimation. A knowledge of English for the purpose of gaining a livelihood is, to a 
certain extent, a popular attainment; and u few of the natives employed by Europeans, 
accustomed to an intimate intercourse with their masters, may perceive that their country- 
men have something in the way of practical science to learn. These impressions, how 
ever, are still very partial, and the Maulavi and Pundit, satisfied with his own learning, is 
little inquisitive as to anything beyond it, and is not disposed to regard the literature *and 
science of the West as worth the labour of attainment. As long as this is the case, and 
we cannot anticipate the very near extinction of such prejudice, any attempt to enforce an 
acknowled^ent of the superiority of intellectual produce amongst the natives of the 
West could only create dissatisfaction, and would deter those whose improvement it is most 
important to promote, as the hest means of securing a more general amelioration, the 
members of the literary classes, from availing themselves of the beneficence of the Govern- 
ment, by placing themselves within the reach of instruction. 

8. The actual state of public feeling is, therefore, we conceive, still an impediment to «ny 
general introduction of Western literature or science ; and although we believe the prejudices 
of the natives against European interference with their education in any shape are con- 
siderablj abated, yet they are by no means annihilated, and might very easily be roused by 
any abrupt and injudicious attempts at innovation, to the destruction of the present growing 
confidence from which, in the course of time, the most beneficial consequences maybe 
expected. It is much, in our estimation, to have placed all the establishments maintained by 
Government urwier direct European superintendence, and from the continuance of that 
superintendence, exercised with temper and discretion, we anticipate the means of winning 
the confidence of the officers and pupils of the several seminares to an extent that will pave 
the way for the unopposed introduction of such improvements as we may hereafter have 
the means of effecting. 

9. But supposinv: that the disposition of the native mind was even as favourable as could 
be desired, we know not by what means we could at once introduce the improvements that 
we pxesume are meditated. The Honourable Court admit the necessity of employing Hindu 
and Mohammadan media, but where arc such to be obtained for the introduction of foreign 
learning? We must teach the teachers, and provide the books, and by whom are the 
business of tuition and task of transliiion to be accomplished ? Until the means are pro- 
vided, it would be premature to talk of their application, and we must be content to avail 
ourselves of the few and partial opportunities that may occur for giving encouragement to 
the extension of a knowledge of the English language amongst those classes wl»ence future 
preceptors and translators may be reared. To do this with any good effect, however, we 
must qualify the same individuals highly in their own system as well as ours, in orc^er that 
they may be as competent to refnte error as to itnpart truth, if we would wish them to exer- 
cise any influence upon the miiuis of their countrymen. 

10. Under the present circumstances, therefore, the still vigorous prejudices of bi>th 
Mohammadans and Hindus, and the want of available instruments for any beneficial purpose 
of greater extent, we conceive that it is undoubtedly necessary to make it the business of 
Government institutions intended for those classes respectively to teach (we hope not long 
exclusively) Mohammadan and Hindu literature and science. 

11* Witliout wishing to enhance the value of Oriental studies beyond a fair and just 
standard, we must beg further pei mission to state, that in our judgment the Honourable 
Court has been led to form an estimate of their extent and merits not strictly accurate. The 
Honourable Court are plt^ased to ob^rve, that '* it is worse tiian a waste of time " to employ 
pefsons either to teach or learn the sciences, in che state in which they are found in Oriental 
nooks. This position is of so comprehensive a nature, that it obviou54y requires a coiisider- 

U.IO. C 2 able 
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BM. iri//oii,Esq., able modification^ and the different branches of science intended to be included in it must 
A.M., F,R.8. be particularised, before a correct appreciation can be formed of their abs()lute and com- 

parative value. The metaphysical sciences, as found in Sanscrit and Arabic writings, are, 

i>8 July 1853. we believe, fully as northy of being studied in those languages as in any other. The arith- 
metic and algebra of the Hindus lead to the same results and are grounded on the same 
principles as those of Europe; and in the Madressa, the elements of mathematical science 
which are taught are those of Euclid ; law, a principal object of study in all the institutions, 
is one of vital importance to the good government of the country, and language is the 

f round work upon which all future improvements must materially depend, i'o diff'use a 
iiowledge of these things, language and law especially, cannot therefore be considered a 
waste of lime; and, with unfeigned deference to the Honourable Court, we most respect- 
fully bring to their more deliberate attention, that in the stated estimate of the value of the 
Oriental sciences, several important branches appear to have escaped their consideration. 

12. With respect to general literature also, we would submit that some points can 
scarcely have been sufficiently present to the minds of the Honorable Court when the orders 
in question were issued. The Honourable Court observe, tbat any historical documents 
which may be found in the original language should be translated by competent Europeans. 
But without dwelling on the magnitude of the task, if Mohammadan history is to be compre- 
hended, or questioning the utility of employii»g Europeans in this branch of literature, we 
beg leave to remark that there appears to be no good reason why the natives of India should 
be debarred from cultivating a knowledge of their own historical records, or why the trans- 
actions of the countries in which they have a natural interest should not be deserving of 
their perusal. 

13. Besides science and historical documents, the Honourable Court observe, " what re- 
mains in Oriental literature is poetry, but that it never has been thought necessary to 
establish colleges for the cultivation of poetry." We aie not aware that any colleges in 
India have been established with this view, although wfe believe few colleges exist m any 
country in which poetical works are not taught to a great extent ; and it would be taking a 
very narrow view of the objects of education to exclude them. We do not know, indeed^ 
how any language and literature can be successfully studied, if its puetical composi tions^are 
not cultivated with considerable attention ; as a part therefore, and a very important part of 
Sanscrit and Arabic literature, as ihe source of national imagery, the expression of national 
feeling, and the depositary of the most approved phraseology and style, the poetical writiui^s 
of the Hindus and Mohammadans appear to be legitimately comprehended amongst the 
objects oi literary seminaries founded for Mohammadans and Hindus. 

14. Under these considerations, and upon a deliberate view of the real circumstances of 
the case, we flatter ourselves that the Honourable Court will feel disposed to approve of the 
arrangements that have been adopted or are in progress^, with the sanction oCyour Lordship 
in Council, for the improved education of the natives of this country. We must, for the 
present, 1^0 with the tide of popular prejudice, and we have the less regret in doing so, as we 
trust we have said sufficient to show that the course is by no means unprofitable. At the 
same time, we are fully aware of the value of those accessions which may be made from 
European science and literature to the sum total of Asiatic knowledge, and shall endeavour^ 
in pursuance of the sentiments and intentions of Government, to. avail ourselves of every 
favourable opportunity for introducing them, when it can be done without offending the 
feelings and ibrfeiting ihe confidence of those for whose advantage their introduction is 
designed. 

We have, &c., 

(signed) J. H. Harington. Holt Mackenzie. 

J. P. Larkins. H. H. Wihon. 

IV. B. Martin. A. Sterling. 

J. C. C Sutherland. W. B. Bayley. 
H. Shakspear. 
Calcutta, 18th AuguFt 1824. 



Extract Public Letter to Bengal, dated 29th September 1830, No. 39. 

1. Our last letter to you on the subject of native education was dated 5th September 
1B27, since which we have received your letter in the Persian Department, dated 21st August 
1829, to which we now proceed to reply. 

2. The Report which you have furnished to us in this letter of the result of the measures 
for the education of the natives, already sanctioned by us, has afforded us the highest 
satisfaction. The experiment of establishing seminaries for giving instruction to the people 
of India, of a higher kind than any which they previously possessed, has been successful in 
a deiJ:ree not merely ecjual, but superior to our most sanguine expectations. The great and 
mpidly increasing efficiency and popularity of these institutions, not only affords complete 
proof I hat their establishment was called for by the state of public feeling, and by the 
circumstances of the times, but also conveys the gratifying assurance that the higher 
classes of our Hindu and Mohammadan subjects are ripe for a still further extension among 
them oi Eiiiopean education, and European science and Uterature. 

3. We 
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3, We shall biir fly pass in review the present state of each of the colleges established H,H,Wilson,E6q. 
under your presidency, priiicipally in order that you may receive, in each instance specifically, a.m., f.r,s. 

the expression of our warmest approbation, both as respects the general system on which 

these various institutions have been conducted, and the particular improvements which you jg j^iy igco 
have successively introduced. 

4. The Madressa, or Mahomraadan College of Calcutta, has now 78 students on the foun- 
dation ; the number of those who pay for their education is notstated. The progress of the 
students, almost without exception, in the various studies pursued at the college, is extremely 
creditable, and every year exhibits a higher degree of proficiency than that which preceded 
it. Admission into the Madressa having been made a subject of competition, and assigned 
as a reward to the most deserving among the candidates, the scale of attainments which 
they bring with them on entering the college has been so greatly raised, that theestabUsh- 
ment of a school preparatory to the Madressa is no longer considered necessary. The 
studies of the mathematical class have been made to include arithmetic and algebra, and a 
medical class has been cEtablished ; translations into Arabic of good elementary works on 
both the branches of knowledge are in preparation. An English class has since been added 
to the college. 

6. At the Sanscrit College of Calcutta, the number of pupils is now 176, and is rapidly 
increasing. Of these, only 99 receive allowances from the college. Wlule the peculiar 
studies of the place have been prosecuted with great success, we are happy to perceive that 
very important improvements have been introduced into the course of instruction. The 
English language and anatomy, on European principles, are now taught in considerable 
numbers, and with most encouraging results. In the words of Mr. Wilson, who examined 
the medical class, the triumph gained over native prejudices is nowhere more remarkable 
than in this class, in which not only are the bones ot the human skeleton handled without 
reluctance, but in some instances dissection of the soft parts of animals peiformed by the 
students themselves. The study of mathematics is also successfully prosecuted in this 
college. • 



^o^ 



6. Bui the Vidyalaya, or Anglo-Indian College, originally established by the natives 
themselves, for the study of the English language, and for their education through the 
medium of that language exclusively, has had more decided success than either of the other 
Calcutta colleges. The number of scholars is now 496, of whom all except 100 pay for 
their tuition* The progress of these pupils is highly encouraging, the higher classes being 
able to compose toleramy in EngUsh, and to read the best authors in the hngiish language ; 
the study of mathematics, both in the geometrical and in the algebraical branch, has been 
introduced with success. Lectures are delivered in natural philosophy and chemistry, 
which are attended by the pupils both of this and of the Sanscrit College, and their progress 
is reported to be highly satisfactory. 

7. The colleges of which we have sanctioned the establishment at Delhi and at A^ra, 
have now come into operation. The native languages and laws are as yei the principal 
object of attention at these seminaries, but an English class has recently been established 
at each. The elements of mathematics are also studied at the Delhi College, and at Agra 
many of the students study the elements of geography, astronomy, and mathematics, 
agreeably to the European systems. At the Delhi College, the number of students is 199, 
of whom 32 form the Arabic, and 126 the Persian class; 18 are studying Sanscrit, and 28 
English. At the Agra College the total number is 198, of whom 129 are attached to the 
Persian, and 09 to the Hindu department; of these, 84 only receive stipends from the 
college ; 114 attend without any pecuniary allowance. At both institutions, the reports of 
the progress of the students are most favourable, and it is highly gratifying to observe that 
Hindus and Mahommadans, as well as the different castes of the Hindus, a few of the 
lowest excepted, mix together for purposes of education, without the slightest reluctance or 
inconvenience. 

8. The college at Benares now contains 244 students, of whom 102 are oii the foundation ; 
the remainder are free students. The studies of this institution have not yet extended 
beyond the native languages, literature, and laws ; but in these the proficiency of the students 
is reported to have greatly increased. 

9. Such having been the success of the seminaries for native education already esta- 
blished, and the proficiency as well as the number of the students at each receiving every 
year a considerable int rease, those institutions must now annually send forth a number of 
students, who have learned all which the colleges where they were educated are adequate, 
on their present footing, to teach ; and it is therefore of the greatest importance, that to 
these and to others of the native youth the means should be afforded of cultivating the 
English language and literature, and acquiring a knowledge of European science, and a 
familiarity with'European ideas, in a higher degree than has yet been within their power. 
The documents now under review afford most gratifying proof that a scheme of this 
extended nature would now be warmly welcomed by the hkher ranks of the natives under 
your crovernment. Of the spirit which prevails in the Lower Provinces, the establishmeni and 
success of the Anglo-Indian College is su6Bicient evidence. And we learn with extreme 
pleasure the opinion ot the Geneial Committee of Public Instruction, partly founded on the 
personal observation and inquiries of several of their members, that ** the time has arrived 
when English tuition will be widely acceptable to the natives in the Upper Provinces." 

0.10. C3 10. Your 
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M.H.fViison, Esq., 10. Yoor attention has been anxiously directed lo the means of accomplishing tfiis 
A.M., F.R.S. object, and in particular to tl>e compamiive expediency of establishing separate Englisk 

colleges, or of enlarging the plan of ihe existing institiatioofl, &o as to render them adequate 

18 July 1853. ^^ ^^^^ more extensive purpose. You have transmitted to us several most interesting com- 
^ munications from the General Committee of Public Instruction, and from the local com- 

mittee of the Delhi College, on tliis question. 

11. Both the committees give a decided preference to the plan of establishing separate 
ciilUges for the study of English and for the cultivation of European knowledge, through 
the medium of tl>e English language. They urge, that a thorough knowledge of English 
can only be acquired by natives through a course of study, beginning early in life and 
continued for many yeais; that the knowledge of our language and of European science, 
which could be acquired in a course of education mainly dirrcted to other objects, would 
not contribute in any high degree to the improvement of the native character and intellect, 
while the native languages and literature may be adequately pursued as a subordinate 
branch of education in an English college ; and that anything beyond the mere elements 
of European knowledge is most advantageously taught through the European languages, 
with the additional recommendation, that, when so taught^ it comes into lesis direct coUisioD 
with the sncred books of the Mahommadans and Hindus. 

12. By these arguments you have been convinced, and you have accordii^ly authorised 
the establishment of an English college at Delhi, and another at Benares. The project of 
establishing one at Calcutta seems to have been tacitly abandoned ; the Anglo-Indian 
College, under its present superintendence, being found capable of answering the purpose. 

13. White we attach much more importance than is attached by the two committees, to 
the amount of useful instruction which can be communicated to the natives through their 
own languages, we fully concur with them in thinking it highly advisable to enable and 
encourage a large number of the natives to acquire a thorough knowledge of English ; 
bemg convinced that the higher tone and better spirit of European literature, can produce 
their full effect only in those who become familiar with them in the original languages. 
While, too, we agree with the committees that the higher bitiuches of science may be 
more advantageously studied in the languages of Europe, than in translations into the 
Oriental tongues, it is also to be considered, that the fittest persons for translating English 
scientific books, or for putting th^r substance into a shape adapted to Asiatic siudents, are 
natives who have studied the sciences profoundly in the original works. 

14. On these grounds we concur with you in thinking it desirable that the English course 
of education should be kept separate from the course of Oriental study at the native 
colleges, and should be attended, for the most part, by a different set of students. This, 
however, does not necessarily imply that the two courses of study should be prosecuted in 
two separate institutions. At the Agra College, the Persian and the Hiudee branches are 
perfectly distinct ; and though some of the students are attached to both depwrtmenis, the 
greater number confine themselves to one or to the other. If an Ent^lish department were 
similarly attached to that college, or to the college irt Delhi, the English language and 
literature might be taught classically, and the sciences might be taught in English, notwith- 
standing that studies of another character were pursued wi;hin the same walls. 

15. It would be desirable, whenever practicable, to select as teachers of the English lan- 
guage and literature, persons competent to give scientific instruction. This has already been, 
done, in the instance of Dr. Tytler, with ihe happiest success; and we should think that 
our medical service must afford other individuals equally competent and equally ardent in 
the cause of native education. Elementary teachers of English are already attached to. all 
the colleges under your government, except that of Benares, and you will be best able to 
judge, in each particular instance, what assistance it may be necessary to afford to the 
director of the English studies at the colleges, in order to relieve him from the drudgery 
of conducting the lower classes through the spelling-book and grammar. 

IG. While we thus approve and sanction the measures which you propose for diffusing a 
knowledge of the English language, and the study of European science through its medium, 
we must at the same time put you on your guard against a disposition of which we per* 
ceive some iraces in the general committee, and still more in the local committee of Dellii, 
to underrate the importance of what may be done to spread u.^ful knowledge among the 
natives, through the medium of books and oral instruction in their own languages. Tliat 
more complete education which is to commence by a thorough study of the English lan- 

faage, can be placed within the reach of a very small proportion of the natives of India. 
lut intelligent natives ulio have been thus educated, may, as teachers in colleges and 
scho'>b, or as the writers or tianslators of useful books, contribute in an eminent degree to 
the mote general extension among their countrymen of a portion of the jarquirements which 
they have themselves ^gained, and may communicate in some degree to the native liie- 
rnture, and to the minds of the native community, that improved spirit which, it is to be 
hoped, they will themselves have imbibed from the influence of European idea^^ and senti* 
ments« You should cause it to be generally known, that every quaKfied native who will 
zealously devote himself to this task, will l>e held in h\s\\ honour by you ; that every^ 
assistance and encouragement, pecuniary or otherwise, which the case may require, will be 
liberally afforded, and that no service which it is in the power of a native to render to the 
British Govern men t will be more highly acceptable. 

17. The 
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17* The ettabiishment of colleges is of little use withoat the provision of appropriate HJI. TFt2$o«> Esq., 
books both for college instruction nod s^ibsequent reading. Your greatest attentioa is ^^f f.r.8. 

due to this object, and we are happy to peiceive that it is bestowed. A certain portion of — - 

the funds at the disposal of the general committee is employed in printing such of the *^ •^"b' ^853. 
books which already exist in the native languages, as are best adapted to the use of the 
various colleges, and other school books prepared and translated for the purpose. The 
Calcutta School Book Society co-operates in the pursuit of this object, and affords, the aid 
of a portion of its funds. It is of the highest importance that the books selected should be 
instructive in their matter, adapted 10 the capacity of tlie scholars, and calculated to 
inspire a taste for further acquirements. We shall more readily sanction expense judi- 
ciously incurred for tills purpose thun for any other object connected with native education; 
because it is the point in which your present means are most deficient, and because much of 
the expenditure will probably in time be reimbursed by the sale of extra copies of the 
works printed. 

18. There are severHl subsidiary measures which you have adopted, and others which you 
propose to adopt, in order to stimulate the natives to take advantage of the improved means 
of education now placed, or about to be placed within tlieir reach. To these we shall now 
advert. 

19. You have employed part of the interest of various donations which have been placed at 
the disposal of the general committee by the well-directed benevolence of several native gen- 
tlemen, in the endowment of scholarships, to enable persons who have distinguished them- 
srfvesat any of the colleges to continiie the prosecution of their studies, beyond tiie period at 
which thsir necessities would otherwise hare compelled them to quit the college, and enter 
into active Ufe. Piovided that the privilege is re^tricted^ as you intend, to young men who 
have afforded proof of peculiar capacity and industry, it appears to us to be a highly useful 
and proper mode of encouraj^ingand facilitating their acquisition of high attainments. We 
trust that the adoption of this measure, and tne growing sen^e among the native commu- 
nity of the value of an improved education^ will speedily enable you to renoupce the prac- 
tice of eranting stipends to students who merely go throut^h the ordinary course of instruc- 
tion, yft perceite with satisfection that you have been able to reduce the stifiends allowed 
to the students of the Calcutta, Madressa, and likewise (as we infer from an expressioo of 

the committee), to those of the Agra College. 

• « • • # # * •' 

32. We approve of the intention which you express, to establish, as soon as the meant at 
your disposal admit of the expense, a college at Bareilly. 

3d. With respect to the elementary schools which were established by Government in 
various parta of India pveviously to the appointment of the general committee, we consider 
them of subordinate importance, instruction in reading and writing being already very gene- 
rally diflFiisedaaM>ng the inhabitants of most of the territories under your presidency. We 
perceive that you are careful not to allow these establishments to consume resources dispro- 
portionate to their comparative utility ; and we recommetid, as the mode in which they may 
be rendered most useful, that they be kept weH supplied with instructive school-books, and 
other means of instraccion. 

34. You will communicate to the government of Fort St. George, and Bombay, such of 
the papers relating to your proceedings in the department of native education as will afford 
to these governments a complete underbtanding of the general character of the measures 
which you have adopted, or may hereafter adopt. 

35. It is our wish that the establishments for native education shoold be conducted on the 
same principles, and receive the same support from Government ai all the presidencies. 

George Gordon Macpherson^ Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

8569. Chairman.'] THE Committee understand that you wish to correct or q^ q^ Macpherson^ 
explain a portion of your previous evidence ; will you state the answers to which lUq. 

you refer ? — The answer to which I beg to refer is that to Question 8381. I wish •""-" 

to explain that, when I alluded to the grievance of which the natives of Bengal 
so much complain, namely, having very young men appointed to high judicial and 
revenue situations, I had not at that time an opportunity of mentioning the names. 
I have since extracted certain instances from the Bengal and Agra Directories, pub- 
Ushed in Calcutta by Samuel Smith & Co., for 1846 and 1849, the only two 1 could 
lay my hand on, which are to found in most of the public offices. It is there 
mentioned that Charles Thomas Buckland, in 1843, obtained his first appointment 
on getting out of college on the 21st of December 1844, and was appointed 
officiating collector of Tipperah on the 22d of October 1845, ten months after 
completing his education. J. R. Maspratt, season 1843, was appointed assistant 
to the magistrate and deputy-collector of Forreedpore on the 23d of April 1845 ; 
he was appointed to officiate in that situation at that place, on the 26th of 

o.io. c 4 November 
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G. G.Macpherson, November 1845, seven months after coming out of college. Charles B. Saunders, 
Esq- in season 1843, was appointed assistant to the Commissioner of Delhi, on the 

24th of July 1844, and officiating joint-magistrate and deputy collector of Delhi, 

i8 July 1853, Qjj f^Q 25th of October 1845, 15 months after completing his education. Lord 
W. M. Hay, season 1845, was appointed Joint-magistrate and deputy collector 
of Simlah, on the 11th of December 1848. That appears to have been his first 
appointment. 

8570. Mr. Elliot.] Do you mean that he was appointed to that situation from 
College? — The Directory states so. J. C. Dodgson, season 1845, was first 
appointed on the 27th of January 1847, He was appointed officiating joint- 
magistrate and deputy collector of Bograh, on the 4th of January 1849, two 
years after completing his education. G. F. M*Leod, season 1845, was appointed 
assistant to a magistrate on the 16th of May 1845, and was exercising the powers 
of magistrate and deputy collector of Benares on the 29th of January 1848, two 
years and eight months after completing his education. I give these instances 
merely in corroboration of what I previously stated, that young men were, 
frequently put in charge of districts before they had been three years out of 
college. 

8571. Sir J. IV. Hogg.] Do you speak, in thus supporting your previous- 
evidence, of matters within your own knowledge personally, or do you r^fer to 
that paper merely as containing an extract from some directory? — There is only 
one out of the list whom I know. I took the names by hap-hazard from the only 
two directories, as I formerly mentioned, upon which I could lay my bauds. The 
only member of the service whom I happened to know among this list was a 
young man of the name of M*Leod, who went out with me, and arrived in Calcutta 
on the 23d of January 1845 ; he was appointed four months afterwards assistant 
to the magistrate of Benares. Two years and eight months afterwards, he was 
exercising the powers of magistrate and deputy collector of Benares. 

8572. Do you happen to know how long he acted in that situation ? — I 
believe he acted for upwards of a year ; he was afterwards removed to the North- 
western Provinces. 

8573. Mr. Elliot] Do you happen to know where Mr. Buckland was sta- 
tioned when he was appointed to act in that collectorship ? — At Tipperah. 

8574. When was he so appointed to act?— His first appointment was on the 
21st of December 1844. 

8575- Do you know where he was assistant before he was appointed offici- 
ating coUector ? — I do not, I hear at Chittagong. 

8576. Do you know how long he so acted ? — ^I do not. 

8577- So that, in the event of any collector being taken ill, and being obliged 
to make over his charge to his assistant, you regard it as an evil to be com- 
plained of, that a young man should suddenly succeed to a situation which has 
accidentally become vacant, either by illness or by the necessity of the collector 
absenting himself for some other important reason?— I consider it a very great 
hardship upon the people, that a situation of such importance should be 
entrusted to any young man. 

8.578. Then, of course, you consider that some older person should at all 
times be there, ready to take the charge in the event of such an emergency ? — 
I think there ought to be some suitable person there to take the charge ; he 
might be brought from one of the nearest stations. 

8579. Supposing there were no such person at a neighbouring station ? — I 
think that is the great fault which is complained of by the natives, the want of a 
sufficient number of efficient officers. 

8580. You think there ought to be a spare collector in each district, or in 
every second district, to fill up a casual vacancy ?— 1 do not think it is necessary 
to have spare collectors ; I think such arrangements should be put in force as 
would prevent a large district being placed under the charge of a very young 
man. 

8581. What is the arrangement which you would propose? — If there were 
two or more deputy collectors and deputy or assistant magistrates appointed, the 
objection would be, in a great measure, overcome. 

8582. You would, in fact, increase the service to such an extent as to provide 
a deputy collector in every collectorship, ready to assume the charge in the 
event of his principal being absent ? — I certainly have no idea of increasing the 
Civil Service ; I would increase the appointments greatlv. 

8583. Whom 
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8583. Whom would you appoint? — I would appoint a greater number of G. G. MacphenoH, 
deputy magistrates, and a greater number of deputy collectors than there are at ^^* 
present. 

8584. Should they be Europeans or natives ?— Wherever I could find efficient ^^ J"^y ^^53- 
men, whether natives or Europeans, I would employ them. 

8585. Without distinction? — Without distinction. 

8586. Chairman.'] Is there any other explanation which you wish to add ? — 
In reply to Question 8309, I brought before the notice of the Committee the 
subject of my having been dispossessed of land at Rangamutty, the right to which 
I supposed 1 had purchased from the Company by public auction. I expressed 
my unwillingness to give any names ; my object was solely to expose what I 
considered a bad system. I was desirous of showing the danger of placing both 
fiscal and magisterial duties in the hands of the same public functionary, who 
I conceived might do an illegal act in the capacity of a collector, and enforce it 
as a magistrate. I would add, that two more honourable or able men could not 
in my opinion be found in the Bengal Civil Service than Mr. Robert Torrens 
and Mr. Welby Jackson ; and if such men are liable to take an erroneous view, 
though no doubt a conscientious one, of the rights of an individual, in oppo- 
sition to the Government which they serve, I think it is a strong argument 
against uniting the ofiices of magistrate and collector. 

John Clarke Marshmany Esq., called in; and further Examined. 

8587. Chairman.'] HAVE you paid any attention to the subject of education J.C. Marshman, 
in India ? — Yes ; I have endeavoured to obtain all the information which I could ^» 
upon the subject with regard to all the Presidencies ; but the evidence which 

I would now offer to the Committee has reference more particularly to the 
two divisions of the Bengal Presidency, that is, to the progress of education 
in Agra and in Bengal. 

8588. Have you any statement of the number of English schools and scho- 
lars? — Within the Bengal Presidency, we have three descriptions of English 
schools and seminaries. I'he first consists of those which are paid by the State, 
and are under the immediate direction of the Government. In Bengal and 
Bahar there are 31 such schools and colleges, embracing 4,241 scholars. The 
various Missionary Societies in the same provinces have also established various 
schools and colleges, for the education of the natives in the English language 
and in European science ; and I find, according to the latest return, that the 
number of schools and colleges connected with them amounted to 22, and that 
the number of students was about 6,000. As the study of English is exceed- 
ingly popular among the natives of Bengal, and they are anxious to give their 
children as large a knowledge of it as possible, many of those natives who have 
received an Enghsh education, either in the Missionary or in the Government 
schools, have established proprietary schools for English tuition, where all those 
who are able to pay either a smaller or a larger sum receive instruction. 1 have 
never been able to obtain any return, either of the number of schools or of the 
number of scholars in those proprietary institutions ; but I should think that, 
in and about Calcutta, the number of scholars does not fall much short of 
1,500. The number, however, may be considerably greater. I find, according 
to the last report in the Agra Presidency, that the number of Government schools 
and colleges amounts to eight, and the number of scholars in them to 1,548. 
In the same Presidency the Missionaries have 22 English schools, in which 
1,754 students are receiving education; but as English is not so popular in 
the North-western Provinces as it is in Bengal, I am not aware that there 
are any proprietary schools in any of the great cities in those provinces. 

8589. What is the character of the education given in the English colleges 
and schools ? — The education has been carried to a very high pitch in the 
Government institutions. The students receive the same kind of instruction 
which is comprised in the compass of a liberal education in this country, and 
go through the whole circle of literature, of philosophy, and of science. Many 
of the missionary schools also embrace the same large range of instruction, and 
the education given in them is equally comprehensive. In some of the inferior 
missionary schools, and more particularly in the lower class of proprietary 
schools, where they have not the same command of resources for obtaining 

0.10. D superior 
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J. C. ManhmAn, superior tutors, the education is of rather an inferior character, and more ele- 
fiw|. mentary than in the higher institutions. The natives exhibit great sharpness 

: and great precocity of intellect. They have also very great powers of applica- 

i« JuJy i«53- tion. In many of those institutions, the youths who have reached the head of 
them have obtained an amount of knowledge which would not do discredit to some 
of the best institutions in this country. 

8.590. Those remarks apply to those who obtain tlie complete amount of 
education given at those institutions. What proportion of the students are 
likely to attain that high standard of knowledge ? — I think the number must be 
very limited, and that one in ten would be rather a large proportion. In general, 
the natives who attend thof^e institutions, both those belonging to Government 
and to the missionaries, consist of the sons of men who are not sufficiently 
wealthy to enable them to keep their children at school for such length of time 
as may be necessary to complete their education, and they are, therefore, obliged 
to withdraw them from instruction long before their education has been completed. 
It is therefore a very lamentable reflection that by far the largest proportion of 
the 15,000 youths who are now studying English will probably leave the ins:itu- 
tions \uthout such a knowledge of l^nglish as would enable them to write a 
correct English letter, or to read any English book to profit which has not been 
u)ade a class-book. The youths whose education is thus prematurely interrupted 
fall back upon a state of society very inferior to ihem in intellectual attainments, 
and thereby are apt to lose much of the advantage which they have gained at 
those institutions; so that we frequently find that at the end of 10 years a man 
Ijas far less knowledge than he had at the beginning of that period when he first 
quitted the institution. 

859 1 . What is the rule in the Government schools respecting religious in- 
struction? — The Government considers itself pledged to the principle of perfect 
neutrahty on the suoject of religion, and religious instruction is therefore 
entirely excluded from the Government schools ; the education is completely 
confined to mere secular branches of instruction. The Bible is altogether ex- 
cluded, and great care is taken to avoid any instruction which might be inter- 
preted into a wish to use education as a means of proselytism, or to tamper with 
the religious feiith of the students. 

8592. Have you formed any opinion regarding the question of excluding reli- 
gious instruction from the general education of the natives of India? — I have 
always thought that the union of religious and secular instruction was absolutely 
indispensable to a good and complete education, and that the exclusion of all 
reference to religious truth m the Government institutions was a matter of very 
great regret. The natives themselves also have always been accustomed to give 
a ver)' high religious tone to secular education. In fact, among the natives them- 
selves religion is completely iilentified with education ; they go so far as to repre- 
sent even the very alphabet as having been communicated to men by the gods ; 
and all the knowledge which the natives possess relative to history, geography, 
astronomy, or any other kind of secular instruction, is given to theni under a 
religious sanction. 

8.593. Do you consider it advisable that the Government should introduce 
Christianity into the schools which are identified with the Slate? —That is a very 
difiScult and a much disputed question ; but however much it may be regretted 
that the Government should have excluded all matters of religion from their insti- 
tutions, I cannot but think that the attempt to introduce it, that is, to introduce 
Christianity, into the institutions of the State, either into the schools or the 
colleges of the Government, would be unadvisable under existing circum- 
stances. If the Government had originally, without any noise or ostentation, 
quietly introduced the Bible into their public institutions when they were first 
established, I think that upon that principle of acquiescence in whatever the 
State does, which seems to regulate the minds of the natives, there would have 
been very little opposition raised to it ; but I fear that the time has passed by 
when the Bible could be introduced into those colleges now existing, or which 
may hereafter be established in direct connexion with the State ; that is, those 
institutions which are not only supported from the funds of the State, but are also 
identified with the Government itself. It must be borne in mind, that you have, 
in Calcutta more especially, a very large and opulent, an intelligent and an influ- 
ential body of natives, who are not only indifferent to Christianity, but also 
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eaEceedingly hostile to it, and that they watch all the movements of the Govern- /. c. Morjimwi/ 
ment in reference to the question of conversion with the greatest jealousy and sup- Esq* 

picion, and that if the Government were now to introduce religious instruction 

into the colleges which exist in Calcutta, I think they would raise such an 18 JulyiSsa* 

outcry as would be exceedingly embarrassing to the Government. With the 

instrument of a free press in tbeir hands, and with the aid of no inconsiderable 

portion of the editors of the English newspapers, who are equally opposed to 

the introduction of Christianity into the schools, I believe they would be able to 

raise a clamour such as the Government ought not, under any circumstances, to 

encounter ; and it is possible that they might succeed in obliging the Govern- • 

mcnt to retrace its steps after having allowed the Bible to be introduced into the 

seminaries, and constrain Government to exclude it, and I think it would be 

much more advisable not to admit it, than, after having admitted it, to exclude 

it from the schools, and that under the influence of popular clamour. 

8594. What do you consider would be the probable effect of the attempt to 
introduce Christian instruction into the Government colleges or schools ? — I think 
the institutions themselves would be immediately deserted. The introduction 
of the Bible, or the doctrines of Christianity, into those seminaries, would create 
the greatest possible agitation in native society ; in fact, such a degree of excite- 
ment as we have never seen before, far more intense than anything which was 
raised upon the question of Suttees, or even upon the recent occasion of the 
passing of the Liberty of Conscience Act. The orthodox party would be joined 
by the liberal party, and they would immediately meet, and probably form a kind 
of Committee of religious safety ; they would, throughout the newspapers, both 
English and native, spread the report that the Government, after having for so 
long a period acted upon the principle of neutrality, had now entered upon a 
crusade against their religion, and that it was endeavouring to make the educa- 
tion of the natives the means of proselytism. This powerful body m Calcutta 
would very probably determine, and the determination would be supported by 
all the Hindoos in Calcutta, to exclude from the pale of native society every indi- 
vidual who dared to send his children to those schools, till the obnoxious rule 
was repealed. The introduction therefore of Christian instruction would be a 
source of very great embarassment to the Government. I think the immediate 
eflect of it would be to close the schools, and that it would be found in some 
measure to shake the confidence of the community in the maintenance of that 
principle of religious neutrality, which is at present so great a source of political 
security. 

8595. Have you any other reason to state which would render the introduc- 
tion of Christian education unadvisable at present? — 1 think that another 
reason, vihicfa should not be overlooked, may be found, although it is a subject 
of great delicacy to touch on, in the views of some of those who have super- 
intended the public institutions connected with the State. I think there has 
been a very strong impression upon the minds of many, that the exclusion of 
Christianity from the public institutions was with them a source of no regret ; 
and that they have voluntarily placed in very influential situations in those insti- 
totions men who were avowedly indifferent to Christianity, and some who openly 
professed the principles of infidelity. I think that the character of the present 
members of the Committee of Public Instruction affords a sufficient guarantee 
against the recurrence of any such unpleasant and objectionable proceedings; 
but still there are, doubtless, some among the Europeans employed as tutors 
in the English colleges, who regard the truths of Christianity with perfect in- 
difference, and who, if an appeal were made to them by any of the students 
regarding the principles of Christianity, would very likely give such an answer as 
would impair the value of those truths in the minds of the natives. We must 
also remember, that a very large proportion of the teachers in the Government 
instituuons are natives, very respectable and well educated natives, but still. 
Hindoos, who do not consider (Christianity to be a divine revelation; and I 
cannot imagine that there would be much advantage in the inculcation of 
Christian truth by those who did not appreciate its importance ; and that it would 
he better altogether to avoid any attempt to disseminate Christian truth in the 
institutions of the Government, when there was any danger of its being accom- 

Smied with remarks calculated to throw discredit upon the doctrines of the 
ible. I think those circumstances tend rather to mitigate the regret that every 
sincere Christian would otherwise feel at the exclusion of religious instruction, 
0.10. D 2 that 
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J. C. Marshman, that is, of instruction in the truths and doctrines of Christianity, from the 
Esq. public institutions of the Government. 

8.596. Your opinion, as I understand you, is. that those which you now state 

18 July 1853. as objections to that system, apply solely to the introduction of Christian instruc- 
tion by Government agency ? — Entirely by Government agency ; that is, the 
introduction of the use of the Bible as a class book, and the inculcation of the 
doctrines of Christianity in those institutions, in the same manner as they are 
taught in the institutions of the Missionaries. 

8597. Has the secular instruction given in the Government schools produced 
any effect on the minds of the scholars, as it regards their own creed?— I think, 
although Christianity is entirely excluded from the Government institutions, yet 
the instruction which is given in them has had the effect of raising the natives 
infinitely above their own creed. There are few of those who have received 
a complete education at the Government institutions, who do not hold the doc- 
trines and principles of Hindooism in the most thorough contempt. And this is 
easily accounted for ; for all those geographical, and astronomical, and historical 
absurdities which are believed by the Hindoos, are derived entirely from the 
Shastres. The native obtains his religious creed from the same source as his 
scientific knowledge, and from the same books which, as Mr. Macaulay mentioned 
in his Minute on Education, teach him the existence of seas of treacle and seas 
of clarified butter. Now, when the native finds that the existence of those two 
seas, and, indeed, all the facts regarding geography and history given in the 
Shastres, are entirely fabulous ; when his faith is shaken in one portion of the 
system, it is scarcely possible that it should not also be shaken in others. Such 
has been my experience, that the study of English literature, and the knowledge 
of European s^^ience which is obtained by the natives, although unaccompanied 
with religious instruction, or instruction in the truths of Christianity, has pro- 
duced the great effect of shaking the fabric of Hindooism to its very founda- 
tion ; and that the indirect result which has thus followed the exertions of the 
Government in the cause of education is highly satisfactory. At the same time, 
I ought to mention that those natives who have received a superior education, 
and through that education have been raised above the absurdities of their creed, 
are still found to be, perhaps, the most strenuous opponents of Christianity ; and 
the Missionaries have remarked that they do not encounter more strenuous 
opposition from any class than that of educated nativeyouths. And it is to this 
circumstance, that is, to the natives having been raised above their own super- 
stitious creed, without embracing Christianity, that we are to attribute the great 
success which has attended the attempt to establish that sect of Vedantists, 
originally founded by Rammohun Roy. This sect at the present time includes 
300 or 400 of the very best educated natives in Calcutta, and no Christian 
can regard the popular idolatry of the country with feelings of greater contempt 
than this body of Vedantists, who profess to derive the doctrine of one God from 
the Vedes. They have established a chapel in Calcutta, where they hold weekly 
meetings, and where monotheistic hymns from the Vedes are chaunted, and 
some eminent Brahmin connected with their society stands up and repeats some 
moral sentence from the Vedes, and explains it to the assembled audience, and 
endeavours to enforce its doctrine upon their consciences. 

8598. Would not the persuasion, on the part of the natives, that the Govern- 
ment was anxious to promote the spread of Christianity, induce a hypocritical 
profession of Christianity, with a view to win the favour and patronage of the 
Government? — I think it is likely that it would do so to a very considerable 
extent ; but we have no data from which to calculate, except by referring back 
to that which occurred under the Mahomedan Government. Under the Malio- 
medans, tho^e who forsook Hindooism, and embraced the creed of Mahomet, were 
generally treated with great respect, and in many instances raised to situations 
of great honour. Some of the most eminent of the Mahomedan governors, 
and statesmen, and generals, were originally Hindoos who had forsaken their 
own creed and embraced that of Mahomet; and I think, therefore, it is not 
at all unlikely, that if our Government had offered a premium for forsaking 
Hindooism, a very large proportion of respectable Hindoos would uuquestion- 
ablv have abandoned it. 
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THOMAS BARING, Esq., in the Chair. 



John Chn^ke Marshman^ Esq., called in; and further Examined. 

8599- Chamnan.'] WHaT is the nature of the instruction given in the mis- 
sionary schools ? — ^Tbe object of the missionaries is to combine secular and 
religious instruction ; to give their students as high a degree of secular educa- 
tion (I allude particularly to their superior institutions) as they could obtain in 
the Government colleges and seminaries ; the Bible is introduced as a class book, 
and religious instruction is avowedly and openly given to all the students ; 
that Christian literature, which is excluded from the schools of the State, is 
continually taught in the seminaries of the missionaries. As it regards secular 
education, I think many of the students in the higher missionary institutions are 
fully equal, in point of attainments, to those who are trained in the Government 
institutions. Some of those who have been trained at the missionary colleges 
are among the first natives for intelligence we have in the country ; and some 
of the best articles in the ** Calcutta Review,'' which occupies in India much the 
same place in public estimation as the ''Edinburgh" and ** Quarterly" and 
** Westminster " Reviews do in this country, have been written by natives of the 
country, who have received their education in these missionary institutions. 
Those institutions are attended by a much larger number of students than are 
to be found in the Government colleges in Calcutta. This may arise in some 
measure from the circumstance, that no fee for tuition is demanded in them, 
though the students are required to pay for the books they use. But the fact 
that so large a body of native youths flock to institutions where Christianity is 
openly inculcated, shows, I think, very clearly, that the objection to instruction 
in the truths of Christianity by the great body of the people has been somewhat 
exaggerated. 

8600. Are the same books used for secular and literary instruction in the 
missionary institutions as are used in the Government schools and colleges r — I 
do not think that precisely the same books are in every case used. They may 
possibly make use of the same books with regard to natural philosophy and mathe- 
matics, but in reference to English literature, the missionaries have an objection 
to the study of Shakspeare and our dramatists; and there is, therefore, a consi- 
derable difference regarding the books used at the missionary institutions for 
general literature, 

8601 . 1 understand you to say that the standard of education in the missionary 
schools is as high as in the Government schools ? — To a very considerable extent ; 
although there is a difference of opinion upon that subject. I think that the 
superior youths in the missionary institutions have exhibited as great a degree of 
knowledge as those who have been brought up in the Government institutions. 

8602. \\ hat has been the result, as regards conversions, of the system pur- 
sued respectively in the Government and in the missionary seminaries? — A 
statement was drawn up during the last year, regarding the number of youths 
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J. C. Marshman^ who have embraced Christianity from among those who had been educated by 
E»q. the missionaries, and those who had been brought up in the Government insti- 

tutions. I have not been a^ le to find the document, which I brought home with 
2\ July 1853. jj^g^ jj^j speaking from memory, I should say that the number was mentioned at 
about 70 ; and that of this proportion 30, perhaps rather a smaller number, con- 
sisted of those who had been trained up in the Government institutions ; but 
the majority consisted of those who had been educated by the missionaries. I 
should mention also, that in the case of converts from the missionary schools, 
most of them have embraced Christianity while under tuition ; whereas, in almost 
every instance, the converts from the Government schools have come over to 
Christianity after they have quitted the institution. 

8003. Did those conversions which took place while the scholars were in the 
missionary seminaries, produce any effect upon those institutions?— The effect 
upoi) the institutions, in the first instance, was that they were almost entirely 
deserted. The parents of the youths who were receiving an education there 
took alarm at the result ot this tuition in the missionary institutions, and 
removed almost all their children from them; but this feeling of apprehension 
gradually subsided, and the youths returned to the missionary schools. On 
the next occasion the same kind of alarm was felt, though in an inferior degree ; 
but as those conversions have become more and more numerous, the alarm seems 
to have almost entirely subsided, and about 12 months ago, when five or six of 
the senior students in one of the missionary institutions, men of caste and 
standing in society, embraced Christianity, it was found to have scarcely any 
effect whatever upon the general attendance at the school. 

8004. How were those conversions regarded by the Hindoo community ? — 
They excited the greatest possible agitation in the native society in Calcutta. 
The orthodox party were inflamed with extraordinary indignation against the 
missionaries. 1 hey held meetings and denounced the system, and threatened to 
excommunicate from the pale of society any of their countrymen who should 
venture to send their children to schools where they were liable to be led to 
forsake their religion. Those natives in Calcutta, who were among the most 
influential families, attributed the popularity of the missionary schools to the fact 
that no fee whatever was demanded for tuition ; and in order to counteract this 
influence they determined, if possible, to establish anti-missionary colleges upon 
the same principle ; that is, the principle of giving to Hindoo youth the same 
superior instruction which was given in the missionary schools, free of all charge, 
but to inculcate the Hindoo Shastras instead of the Bible. It was proposed 
among them to raise the sum of, I think, 30,000/. for the endowment of such 
an anti-missionary college ; but after more than a twelvemonth of exertion, it 
was found that they were scarcely able to obtain I -10th of that sum, and this 
occurred in a community which is in the habit of expending 20,000/. or 30,000/. 
annually in religious festivals. The failure of this great attempt to supersede the 
missionary institutions seems to have produced in the minds of the influential 
natives in Calcutta a conviction that it is not possible for them to stem the 
current, or to break up the missionary institutions; and they are now endeavouring 
to abrogate that rule of the Shastras, by which a man having once forsaken his 
creed, remains for ever separated from it, and to receive back into the pale of 
Hindooism those who have embraced Christianity. 

8605. When did the attempt to establish this rival seminary for instruction 
in the Hindoo rehgion occur? — I think within the last two years. 

8f)o6, And the attempt has altogether failed? — It has entirely failed; the 
institution has never been established ; and, as I have mentioned before, since 
it was found impossible to get up a rival to the missionary institutions, the 
natives are now endeavouring, if possible, to alter the Hindoo Shastras, and to 
receive back into the pale of Hindooism those who had forsaken it. 

8607. What do you mean by altering the Shastras ; do you mean obtaining 
the decision of a pundit as to the construction of the Shastras ? — It is understood 
to be an invariable rule of Hindooism, that a man who has once lost caste can never 
be restored to it ; and the natives have been endeavouring to obtain an opinion 
from the most celebrated pundits in Calcutta, Nuddea, and Benares, authorising 
them to modify this rule of the Shastras, and receive back those who have quitted 
the Hindoo faith. 

8r)o8. To what extent has the public service been benefited by the introduction 
into it of men educated at the seminaries of which you have been speaking ? — Not 
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by any means to the extent which could have been wished. When the Govern- j, c. Marshnany 
njent institutions were placed upon their present footing, about 20 years ago, by Esq. 

Lord William Bentinck, that is, wlien English education became the order of the 

day, there was a considerable prejudice in the minds of some members of the •* ^^^y *^53* 

civil service and of the officers of Government generally against the employment 

in the public service of those who had received this English education. The 

plausible excuse which they gave for that objection was, that men who were 

crammed, as they said, with mathematics, and were able to repeat Shakspeare, 

and to quote Johnson and Addison, were unfitted for the duties of the public 

service, which required a great deal of official knowledge and experience ; 

but in proportion as the men who had adopted those prejudices left the service 

the feeling gradually died out, and in the course of tiuie a conviction arose in the 

minds of the most influential members of the service that those seminaries ought 

to be made the nursery of the public service, and that the Government, which 

was at so large an expense for the purposes of education, ought to obtain some 

benefit from it, by being enabled to place the most advanced students in 

situations of public trust. It was this growing feeling which pave rise to the 

celebrated notification of Lord Hardinge, at the close of 1844, which is so well 

known to the Committee. 

8609. How has that notification been worked? — Lord Hardinge's notification 
has not been worked at all. It was superseded before it was a twelvemonth old. 
That notification was based upon a very broad and comprehensive principle. It 
was intended to introduce into the public service the students of all institutions, 
both those that were supported by the State, and those which were maintained by 
private individuals, or by public societies ; but before seven or eight months had 
elapsed another notification appeared, which completely nullified and neutralised 
the first, and which laid down a scale of qualifications, or rather a rule of exami- 
nation, which none but those who had studied in the Government institutions 
were able to pass. As soon as this new notification was known in England, the 
Court of Directors disapproved of it, and in their despatch to the Government 
of India, said, " It appears to us that the standard," referring to the second 
aerification, " can only be attained by the students in the Government colleges, 
and that therefore it gives them virtually a monopoly of office." 

8610. What was the date of that despatch?- It must have been about the 
year 1846, 18 months or two years after the original notification of October 
1844. 

8611. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Was the second notification published in the 
" Gazette'' ? — I think it was not ; the first notification appeared in the Govern- 
ment ** Gazette." 

8612. Chairman.'] What was the impression created in the minds of those who 
were at the head of the missionary institutions by this exclusion? — The arrange- 
ment which I referred to laid down a scheme of examination for those who 
were to receive certificates under the notification which completely excluded all 
but those who had been brought up in the (iovemment institutions, and though 
snch may not have been the intention of this subsequent arrangement, yet such 
was the eflfect it produced. From that time forward, those who presided over 
the missionary institutions, as well as those who were at the head of private 
institutions, refused to send up any of their students to be examined, in order 
to compete for those certificates. A feeling of the greatest possible dissatisfac- 
tion was thus created among the missionaries, as may well be supposed, and it 
became a subject of remonstrance with the Council of Education; and this led to 
a long discussion, which was carried on with feelings not of mutual concession, 
and only ended in exasperating both parties. The education given in the mis- 
sionary schools is not altogether, but very considerably, of a religious character ; 
consequently the books which are used diflfer greatly from those which are em- 
ployed in the Government institutions, and the discussion which arose had 
reference to the books which should be made the subject of examination. The 
missionaries had manifested an objection to the study of Shakspeare and of the 
English dramatists. On the other hand, the Committee of Public Instruction 
had an equally strong objection to examine the students of the missionary insti- 
tttions in Paley's Evidences of Christianity, and other books of the same 
character. The consequence has been very deplorable, because it has sown 
discord among those who have the same object in view, namely, the enlighten- 
ment of the natives. It has also produced a very unfavourable effect on the 
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7. C. Marshman, minds of the Students of the missionary colleges ; whether right or wrong, they 
Esq- have been led to suppose that there were two castes in education, the Brahmin 

and the Soodra caste, and that those who were trained up in the regular ortho- 
21 July 1853. Jqx colleges of the Government were of the Brahmin caste, and those who had 
been educated in the missionary institutions belonged to a lower and an inferior 
class. Now as the object of this examination was not to test the acquirements 
of the students in any particular book, but rather to ascertain their progress in 
general literature, it is very possible that a spirit of conciliation might have 
removed every difference ; but there was no spirit of conciliation, I am sorry 
to say, manifested on either part ; and the consequence has been, that both 
parties are now exasperated against each other, and I do not see any prospect 
whatever of having this discord healed under existing circumstances. 

8613. It has been proposed to establish universities at the four Presidencies; 
how far do you think that would tend to remove the grievance of which you 
have been speaking ? — I think the establishment of universities, if they are 
based upon the broad and liberal principles of the London University, would 
supply a complete remedy to the grievance complained of; and I do not see any 
other mode in which it can be removed. The point to which education has been 
carried, more especially in Calcutta, seems to require that universities of this 
kind should be at once established. It is not proposed that they should be 
employed in giving instruction, but rather in taking up those who have received 
instruction in other institutions, examining their proj^ress and their qualifications, 
and giving them degrees of honour, or certificates of qualification ; that all the 
public institutions of respectability, both those connected with the State, and 
those of public societies or of private individuals, should be affiliated with the 
university ; that they should all send up their superior students every year to 
compete for those distinctions, and that the honours should be distributed among 
them without any feeling of partiality. 

8614. A previous witness has stated that about 89,000/. is devoted by the 
Government to educational purposes ; how far do you consider that that is suffi- 
cient for the wants of India? — I have only just seen that statement of Dr, 
Wilson. It was stated in the House of Commons that the sum appropriated to 
education by the Government of India did not exceed 65,000/. sterling a year; 
but in a series of papers published at the India House in the present year, the 
sum was stated at between 70,000/. and 80,000/. Dr. Wilson, in his evidence, 
I see, has brought in the sum of 10,000 rupees appropriated to Scinde, and 
70,000 rupees to Sattara, which were evidently not included in that calculation. 
The sum, therefore, may be taken at 89,000/. or 90,000/. sterling per annum. 
If you compare the sum thus devoted from the revenues of India to the object 
of public instruction, with that which is voted by Parliament annually from the 
revenues of England for education in this country, I think it will be found to 
be very considerably disproportionate. If you assume the revenues of England 
at 52,000,000/. sterling, and the sum appropriated annually by Parliament at 
250,000/. sterling, which, I think, is very nearly the sum, then from the 
26,000,000/. net revenue in India we ought to obtain 125,000/.; and therefore 
if we have only 90,000 /., we are still, according to that proportion, some 35,000/. 
or 40,000/. below the mark. But even that sum is insufficient for the wants of 
the country, and I am satisfied that if it were quadrupled, or increased even 
fivefold, it would not be found too much for the educational necessities of the 
country ; and it is especially to be desired that there should also be an attempt, 
at the same time, to make those additional funds go as far as possible by a new 
mode of appropriating them. 

8615. What mode of dispensing educational funds in India do you contem- 
plate? — I have mentioned, in answer to a previous question, that it would be 
very desirable to borrow from England the plan of universities which has been 
matured here ; and I would venture to say, that if we could also borrow the plan 
adopted by the Privy Council of Education in this country, of giving Grants in 
Aid to the various institutions in India, those funds might be made to go much 
further, and that this would be a much more appropriate mode of expending 
any additional funds which might be voted, than by exclusively following the 
present mode. It is scarcely possible for the Government in India to undertake 
the care and the responsibility of managing all the institutions which will be 
necessary for the diffusion of knowledge, and there is a general desire in India, 
in the minds of almost all parties, that the Government could be prevailed on to 
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adopt the principle of grants in aid ; that is, that they should determine to give j. c. Marskman, 
pecuniary assistance to the existing institutions which are not connected with the £e^. 

State, in order to enable them to increase the sphere of their exertions. In that 

case it would be necessary for the Government to prescribe the course of study, **» ^^^y '853. 
and possibly even to lay down the books which should be used, and that an in- 
spector should be employed to visit every school thus taken under the patron- 
age of the Government, three or four times a year, and make a report of the 
progress of the children ; the Government aid to the institution being propor- 
tioned according to the report made by the inspector. This would produce the 
double effect of giving an extraordinary impulse to the cause of education in 
India, at the same time that it would give the means of support to those 
institutions which can scarcely obtain adequate encouragement from local 
subscriptions. 

8616. Do you mean that those grants in aid should only be afforded where 
private subscriptions have been raised to a certain extent ? — Yes ; the proposal 
is, that where schools and seminaries have been established by private subscrip- 
tion, or in connexion with public societies, and where they are straitened in 
their resources, the Government should come in and give them additional aid to 
enable them to extend the range of their labours. 

8617. You think that system would tend to increase the amount of private 
subscriptions for educational purposes in India? — I think it would have a bene- 
ficial effect in that respect. 

8618. How would you deal with the question of religion in reference to those 
grants?— In regard to the Grants in Aid given to those institutions, I think the 
question of religion must entirely be left alone, and that the Government should 
confine itself to secular education. In this country you have many sects to bring 
within the scope of the educational grant ; but in India you have not only many 
sects of Christians, but also persons professing different religions, to bring 
within the sphere of this grant in aid, and it appears advisable, therefore, that 
the Government should leave the question of religion entirely untouched ; that 
the inspector should be required only to examine the scholars in the various 
departments of secular education, and make no inquiry whatever as to the 
character of the religious instruction given in the schools, whether that religious 
instruction be Hindoo, or Mahomedan, or Bhuddist, or Christian; whether it be 
in connexion with the Church of England, or the Roman-catholics, or the Kirk, 
or the Free Church of Scotland, or the Baptists, or the Independents ; and 
that the inspector should simply examine the progress of the students and 
scholars in the different branches of secular instruction, and leave the masters 
and proprietors of the schools to give whatever kind of instruction they may 
think most advisable in religious matters. The Government would thus be 
enabled to give assistance even to Christian schools and institutions, without 
in any measure infringing that principle of religious neutrality which has been 
always adopted, and which is a very great element of our political strength. 

8619. Do you propose to confine those grants in aid to English institutions, 
or would you extend them to vernacular schools ? — When they were originally 
proposed they were desired in reference to the vernacular schools ; but there can 
be no reason for confining them to those indigenous institutions, or to schools 
in which knowledge is imparted in the native languages. They should be given, 
I think, equally to the higher schools in which an English education is given to 
the students, and to village schools throughout the country. I ought, at the 
same time, to mention that the Government in India is fully prepared to carry 
out this system of grants in aid as soon as it receives encouragement from 
home, and a suitable addition to its educational fund. The Government in India 
may be said to have already anticipated the decisions of the Home authorities 
upon this subject. About three years ago Mr. Thomason, in the North-western 
Provinces, having determined to give encouragement to vernacular education, 
proposed to grant pecuniary assistance, that is, grants in aid, to the schools which 
were then found existing among the natives. Last year, I believe, the Council 
of Education in Calcutta gave similar assistance to an English seminary, which 
had been established about 15 miles from Calcutta, to the extent, I have heard, 
of 150 rupees a month. I allude to the school at Jonaye, in which the late 
Mr. Bethune took so great an interest. The Government of Madras has 
recently announced its anxiety to pursue the same course. In the very last 
report of the meeting of the Madras University Board, Sir Henry Pottinger, 
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«/, C Mar»hman, the Governor, is reported to have said, ^' Tbe establishment of missionary 
£iq« scIk)o1s in Madras is a source of great good to the Presidency, and I do not see 

— why these should not be supported without doing the least harm to the Govern- 

11 July 1853. ment Presidency Institution. I have lately attended several schools, which are 
not io tbe least behin^l those supported by the Government, and I think these 
have a right to be fostered and sup[H)rted by the State.'' I have heard by the 
late mail that the Goverment of Madras has actually entered upon this course of 
grants in aid, and has afforded support to several of the missionary institutions in 
the Madras Presidency upon the principle which I have stated, that of confining 
the grant entirely to secular education. 

8620. Mr. Hume,] Will you state what class of youths are educated in the 
schools to which you have referred ? — The school to which I have alluded con- 
sisted almost entirely of Hindoos, who were chiefly men of a superior caste and 
position in society. 

8621. There is no provision made for the lower classes of natives?— In the 
school to which I particularly allude, I believe nearly all the students belong 
to the more respectable classes. 

8622. Chainnar?.] Have you formeil any idea of what would be necessary for 
the successful establishment of a system of vernacular education ? — I took the 
liberty of placing befora the Committee of the House of Lords an outline of a 
plan wliich I had drawn up on the subject, and which embraced the following 
points : First, the establishment of a normal school near the Presidency for the 
education of schoolmasters. Secondly, the establishment of a model school to be 
attached to it, where the schoolmaster should be trained in the principles aud 
practice of vernacular tuition. Thirdly, a series of vernacular school books in the 
departments of history, geoi»raphy, astronomy, and the simple elements of natural 
philosophy. Fourthly, inspectors to visit each school two or three times in the 
year, and to report the progress of the scholars. Fifthly, the establishment by a 
gradual process, as Government could feel its ground, of 3(K) or 400 schools in 
various districts. And, lastly, a plan for connecting the public service in the 
Mofussil with the schools, so as to afford suitable encouragement to them. 

8623. Are there a stifficient number of books in the native tongues to form the 
substance of a system of vernacular education V— The number of books at present 
is rather limited, but it is continually on the increase. The native youths who 
have received a superior English education in the Government and in the mis- 
sionary colleges, are fully prepared, and fully able, to compile, or to translate, the 
various books that might be necessary for carrying out a system of vernacular 
education. The Rev. Krishna Mohuu Bannerjee, one of the most enUghtened 
natives in India, now a Professor of Bishops' College, near (Calcutta, has recently 
published, under the auspices of the Council of Public Instruction, a Bengalee 
Encyclopaedia, which embraces half a dozen, or perhaps 10 such works, and which 
has been exceedingly popular. The difficulty which was felt 10 or 12 years ago 
regarding books for a course of vernacular education is rapidly disappearing; and at 
the present time, if the Government were prepared to give suitable encouragement, 
that is to say, to the extent of I,OOOZ. or l,500i. sterling, for the translation of the 
books which might be required, in the course of three or four years it would have 
as complete a vernacular school library as could be desired at present. 

8624. Sir T. //. Maddock.'] Do you intend to confine your observations with 
regard to the paucity of books in the vernacular languages to the Bengalee lan- 
guage ? — I am speaking now more particularly of the Bengalee language. 

6625. Chairman^ You mentioned the project of introducing translations ; are 
there smy objections in your opinion to the use of translations as being of so 
inferior a character as to be inadequate to the purposes of education ? — Those 
who have been opposed to vernacular education, and are for confining all their 
exertions to EngUsh instruction, have been in the habit of decrying translations ; 
but there can be no reason why a translation of a good work on history, or geo- 
graphy, or astronomy, should not be quite as useful as the original Our own 
literature, although it contains the finest classics, is at the present time enriched 
by translations from the German, and that literature itself began three or four 
centuries ago in translations. If the Committee will allow me, I will read a short 
extract from Wharton, who in his " History of EngUsh Poetry,'' says, '' Caxton, 
. by translating, and procuring to be translated a great number of books from the 
French, greatly contributed to promote the state of literature in England." This 
was the nM>de in which our literature, now so rich and complete, commenced, 
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and it is the mode in which vernacular literature, more especially for schools, /. G Marslmum^ 

niBSt commence in India. I think it is worthy of remark, that as the natives Esq- 

do necessarily receive their knowledge of our laws, in which all their interests 

are bound up, through the means of translations, there can be no reason what- ** ^^y ^^^^ 

ever why they should not be able to i*eceive the main facts of history, geography, 

and astronomy through the same medium. 

8626. Do you propose to connect the public service with the vernacular 
schools? — Those vernacular schools will necessarily require a considerable 
degree of encouragement. We must hold out some adequate motive to 
the parents to induce them to send their children for three or fottr years to 
those institutions, and the strongest inducement we can hold out is the pros- 
pect of their being employed hereafter, according to their attainments, in the 
public service. Those who had received an English education in the higher 
Government and missionary schools, would of course look to situations of a 
higher value. I think it is a source of very great congratulation, that in India 
we have no haughty aristocratic class which stands aloof from all our institu- 
tions, and refuses to accept any office under the conquerors ; but that, on the 
contrary, even the most opulent and the most respectable men in Bengal, and I 
brieve also in the North-western Provinces, are anxious to obtain situations 
in the public service for the junior branches of their femilies. Those who 
receive instruction of an inferior character in the vernacular institutions will 
be content with situations of inferior value, say from five rupees up to 30 rupees 
a month. I was enabled, through the kindness of Sir Herbert Maddock, to' 
madse a cakulation, about five years ago, of the number of situations of that 
value which the Government of Bengal and Behar has at its disposal, and I 
found that they amount to no fewer than 19,000; that is, 1&,0©0 situations of 
the value of from five rupees to 30 rupees a month, which would be exceedingly 
coveted by that class of men who are likely to send their children to the verna- 
cular seminaries. What I would propose, therefore, is, that those situations 
diould be held out as prizes to the most advanced students in those vernacular 
schools, upon the report of the inspector employed by the Government. 1 his 
woold produce a double advantage. It would induce a very large body of the 
natives, in tact all men above the labouring classes, to send their children to 
oar schools to receive a good education, and at the same time give the Govern- 
ment a body of superior men for all the inferior offices in the public service. 

8627. Those offices which you speak of, which are of the value of from five to 
30 rupees a month, are now occupied by natives, are not they? — Entirely by 
natives ; but by natives who have received scarcely any education at all ; who 
are simply able to read and write. 

8628. Mr. Hume,'] Are they civil appointments? — Entirely so. 

8629. Would such a plan involve the exclusion of other natives besides those 
who had passed through the schools? — I do not propose, in the first instance, 
that the Government should confine the gift of those situations to those who 
have been educated in the vernacular schools ; but that they should confer the 
situations in the public service as prizes upon the best boys. 

8630. Sir T. H. Maddock.] At v^hat average age do you suppose those stu- 
dents in the vernacular schools would finish their education? — I think that 
would depend in a great measure upon the inducement that was held out to 
them. If there was a prospect of their obtaining situations under the Govern- 
ment, if they remained to complete their education, and to pass the neces- 
sary examination, they would be induced to remain much longer than they do 
now; for at present it is too often the case, more especially with regard to 
the indigenous schools, that as soon as a boy has learnt the mere elements of 
arithmetic, and is able to read and write tolerably, he is immediately removed. 

8631. Would many of the students be able to pass their examination by the 
time they were 17 years of age? — By the time they were 15 years of age. 

8632. Chairman.] There has been an idea that the spread of English will 
gradually supersede the use of the vernacular dialects in India, and obviate the 
necessity of cultivating them ; do you share that opinion ?— Not at all ; I do not 
think it is borne out by experience ; certainly not by the experience which we 
have in Bengal. It is impossible to extinguish the language of 30,000,000 of 
people; English will, doubtless, in the course of time, become the classical 
language of Bengal, and every native of respectability will endeavour to give 
a knowledge of it to his children ; but at the same time, the vernacular language 
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J. C' Marshman, ^^ Bengal, and that of the North-western Provinces, and of the other provinces 
Esq. throughout India, will continue to be used and to be cultivated to an increasing 

degree. In fact, as the Government have abolished the Persian language, and 

91 July 1853. made the vernacular language of each province the language of the Courts and 
of public business, those languages become permanently and for ever fixed iu 
the habits of the people. I do not think there is any adequate idea in this 
country of the extent to which the Bengalee language is at the present time 
cultivated and employed by the natives themselves. We have found that in 
exact proportion to the efforts which are made for the dissemination of the 
English language, so the adherence of the natives to their own language, and 
their anxiety to improve and to use it, is continually increasing. In the year 
1800, when the Serampore missionaries first began their labours, and set about 
the civilisation and evangelisation of the province of Bengal, they found that 
there was not a single printed book in Bengalee extant, with the exception of the 
laws of the Government, and one dictionary. There was not a prose work 
existing in the Bengalee language, and they had everything to create. They 
employed the ablest native to compose works, and it was from their press that 
the first publications were issued. About 13 years ago, the Committee ot 
Public Instruction published a list of the works in the Bengalee language which 
they found then existing ; that is, 40 years after the Serampore missionaries had 
begun to print books in the language ; and they found that there were 50 works 
which had been issued under the auspices of Europeans, and 173 which had 
been pubhshed by the natives themselves, jif the Committee will permit me, 
1 will quote a remark which was made by an influential paper, on the first 
announcement of this fact : " Many of these works are, it is true, composed of 
the most contemptible trash ; others, and by far too large a portion of them, 
consist of amatory poems ; but many are of a higher character, and contain 
disquisitions on law, religion, metaphysics, medicine, and philosophy. With this 
list before us, we ask whether a language which has already received such a 
degree of cultivation as to be capable of conveying ideas to the mind on so lai^e 
a variety of subjects, of which some are not wanting in abstruseness, can be 
that poor, meagre, wretched, inefficient tongue which some of the patrons of 
EngUsh have taken it to be. Whether a language which can express the 
subtilties of law and philosophy, and can impart the enthusiasm of poetry, and 
give a stimulus to the most voluptuous imagination, does stand in need of a whole 
century of improvement before it can be fit for the purposes of national educa- 
tion." This report was published by the Committee about 12 years ago. Last 
year a friend of mine made a collection of all the books that could be obtained 
in the Bengalee language, and he found that the number of works had been 
multiplied to 400 ; and at the present time there are no less than 40 native 
presses in Calcutta continually employed by the natives themselves in the publi- 
cation of books. The number ot volumes sold the year before last amounted to 
no less than 30,000 ; and hence, notwithstanding the endeavour to diffuse English 
throughout the country, the Bengalee language is a more powerful medium of 
impression on the native mind even than English. I think that with the 
advantages which the Government have just given to the natives of the country, 
by introducing a Uberal system for the transmission of books at a low price, the 
native press is likely to receive an astonishing impulse. 

8633. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Do you propose that the only test of qualification 
for the public service should be a certain proficiency in the vernacular, without 
any reference to age or other particulars ? — I consider that the age of between 
15 and 17 would be quite sufficient^ and that no other qualification for introduc 
tion to public service should be required, except an acquaintance with the 10, 12, 
or 1 5 books, upon history, geography, and astronomy, which the Government 
might desire to have taught in the schools. The youths would then be intro 
duced, not to the higher situations in the Government service, but, as they are 
at present, into the lower offices, and would gradually rise to the higher appoint^ 
ments in proportion to their experience and abilities. 

8634. Do you suppose that the majority, or any great proportion of them, 
w ould accept the lowest offices of five rupees a month in value ? — In mentioning 
five rupees a month, I alluded of course to the large body of native chow- 
key dars ; but although the chowkeydar in India obtains only four or five rupees 
from the Government, the situation is always worth double that amount, from 
the means which he enjoys of turning his power into money. 

8635, Has 
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8635. Has not it been in fact a considerable obstacle to carrjring out the views ^' ^- ^flr<Aiiia«, 
of Lord Hardiiige, as expressed in his notification with regard to education, that ^^' 

the young men who have most distinguished themselves in the seminaries in """ 

Calcutta are not willing to undertake the lower offices, but expect to be advanced ^* "^ * ^^' 

at once to the higher grades of the departments ? — I do not think that this has 

had so great an influence as may at tirst he supposed, because tliere has been an 

annual examination of all the students of the Hindoo College, and of the colleges 

connected with the Government; and in the course of the last seven years, only 

44 youths have been able to come up to the standard which was prescribed by 

the Council of Education, and which the Court of Directors said was so high 

that it could only be attained by the students of the Government colleges. 

Hence, a check has been imposed on the operation of the notification by the 

very high standard of qualifications which the Board of Education requires. 

8636. Do you think a youth of 18 or 19 who has attained that high standard 
of qualification is a person qualified at once to be placed in a responsible situation 
in any of the departments ? — It is in the courts in the interior of the country that 
the natives are chiefly employed in high and responsible situations. 1 do not con- 
sider that those who have even attained this qualification are fit for those 
situations in the coUectorates, or in the magistrates' office, or in the civil courts, 
which are most highly paid; it is necessary that young men should enter 
those courts as they do at present, on small salaries of 10 and 12 rupees 
a month, and gradually rise up to the higher appointments in proportion to 
their experience. 

8637. If you limited their promotion in the service so greatly as that, would 
they be in any different position from that of any other candidates who may be 
competitors for the same offices ? — No ; they would not be in a different posi- 
tion, i he Government has recently issued instructions for a return of the 
number of natives employed in the public service who have bf^en brought up 
at the various institutions ; and it will probably be found, in fact 1 heard it 
stated before I left India, that although only 44 youths have been able to pass 
that high test, yet there are perhaps 200 or 300 youths in the Government 
service in the interior of the country who had been educated at the English 
schools and colleges. 

8638. If it were practicable, do you think it would be just to carry out to its 
extreme point the object of Lord Hardinge's notification ? — The original inten- 
tion of Lord Haidinge was simply that the heads of the various institutions and 
colleges should send in a return every year of their best students, and that 
those returns should be transmitted to the officers in the interior of the country, 
in order that when situations, which they were able to fill, became vacant, they 
should be given to those young men. 

8639. ^^ there any misunderstanding as to the interpretation of that order 
on the part of the officers in the interior ; have you known instances of persons 
who have obtained certificates of qualification, who claimed the situation of 
sheristadar in a magistrate's office, and that the magistrate has considered himself 
under the obligation to appoint them ? — I am not aware of any case in which a 
native has been thus appointed ; but I know that those who received these 
certificates of qualification did consider themselves extremely ill used, unless 
they were enabled to step at once into the highest situations in the courts ; and 
a general objection, and a very natural objection, was raised by the collectors, 
magistrates, and judges, to such appointments. They said, that as they were 
responsible to the Government for the efficient working of their courts, it was 
very hard to oblige them to place in those situations men who were devoid of all 
official experience. 

8640. Are you aware that a high officer in Bengal, the superintendent of 
police, intimated to the officers under his control that they were bound, according 
to the orders of the Government, to appoint to the highest offices persons so 
qualified, in preference to all other candidates ?— I am not aware that the super- 
intendent of police did issue any such orders. 

8641. Mr. Mangles. 1 If he had, it would have been a great mistake of the 
intentions of the Government? — I think it would, 

8642. Mr. Hume.] Could you furnish an abstract of the diffierent offices, 
amounting, as you have stated, to 19,000, which you think are at the service of 
the public for the appointment of natives properly qualified ? — 1 have merely 
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J. C Marshmany brought with oae a statement of the number oi offices, and the salary attached to 
E»«j. each, but I have no return of the nature of those ot&ces. 

8643. Could you distinguish the offices, whether in the police, the revenue, or 

21 Julj 1853. the other departments ? — No ; I have not the means of doin^ that In order to 
do so it would be necessary to go over two folio volumes of Grovernmeirt ' 
accounts. 

8644. On what data have you formed the estimate that 19,000 offices are at 
the disposal of the Government ? — I had access, through Sir Herbert Maddock's 
kindness, to the public records, and I spent much time in making out a list of 
the number of the offices ; that is to say, I put down in diflferent columns the 
number of situations of five rupees a month, then of eight rupees then of tea 
rupees, and so on, and noted down as I went along the number of offices of each 
denomination. 

8645. You are satisfied that that is the number, though you have not the 
means of giving the immediate distribution of them ?— I have not the means of 
stating the distribution of the various offices, but I have no doubt of the accui-acy 
of the statement which I have made. 

864D. You have stated that the plan pursued at the London University, by 
which youths, wherever educated, may come and pass an examination, would 
suit the case of India; do you contemplate that the individuals so passing their 
examination should be open to any situations which the Government might think 
fit to offer them, or do you consider it possible to point out any particulajr 
class of offices which men, with certain qualifications, should obtain ? — 1 think 
that must be left entirely to the Government j the university will give all those 
who go up for examination a certificate that they have been examined in such 
and such branches, and are deserving of a degree of honour, or a diploma of 
merit. 

8647. Frona what you know, do not you consider that some stimulus ought 
to be given to the natives to encourage them to good service, wherever they are 
employed. Would not it be of importance that they should enter young into 
every department, and should be promoted to the higher offices only as they show 
aptitude for the business of the department in which they are placed ? — Yes. 

8648. You would regard that as a strong incentive to attention and improve^ 
ment on the part of the natives ? — Very much so. 

8649. You have said that they are very sharp and attentive ; do you believe, 
if any such fair and honest reward for good service were put before them, they 
would soon improve? — I believe they would. 

865a. Do you approve of any individual, however highly qualified, being placed 
at once in a situation of importance, without his having had experience in other 
branches leading to that higher situation? — I think it would be exceedingly 
unadvisable to promote any such individuals at once to the situation, for example, 
of sheristadar, who is the chief native officer of a court, and whose position 
requires a considerable knowledge of law, and great experience of business. 

8651. Are the Committee to understand that whatever system of education is 
established, the acriuirement of the English language and other branches of 
knowledge should be necessary for their admission into the public service ? — 
Such is not the case at present; but if you had a university established in India, 
and if the university gjive degrees or certificates of qualification annually, and it 
was found at length that there v^as a sufficient number of youths in the country 
who had received those certificates, the Government might be prepared at some 
future, and perhaps not very distant period, 10 say that they would not allow 
any individual to enter the public service who had not received a certificate of 
merit from the university. 

8652. Would not there be a greater chance of able and honest individuals 
being appointed in such a case, than by the present system ? —A much greater 
chance of obtaining men of superior ability and acquirements. 

8653. You made use of the expression, that the chowkeydar had only four 
rupees a month, but that he had the means of turning his power into money ; 
will you explain what you meant by that expression ? — A chowkeydar, who is 
possessed of power, is enabled almost to double his salary, and there are no 
means whatever of preventing it. 

8654. In what way does he make use of that power as a means of increasing 
his salary r— By exactions from the natives ; I will mention only one instance erf 
the tact, which will serve to show how the system of extortion is carried on. 
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Over the bridge at Bali, near Barrackpore, which Sir Herbert Maddock opened, j. a Marskmany 

the floor was laid down with asphalte; it was necessary to protect it from E^. 

iBJury, and a chowkeydar was placed there simply to see that nobody com- 

mitted any injury whatever; in a very short time it was discovered that this ^i July «853, 
Yuan exacted half a pice from every individual who went over it ; of course, 
as soon as it was detected, the man was dismissed. 

8655. Are the Committee to understand that a more liberal salary than four 
rupees a month, and the hope of promotion in the case of good conduct, would 
be the means of checking those impositions to which you allude?— I think this 
operation must be a work of time ; the Government recently, in order to prevent 
any of the illegal exactions on the part of the darogahs, who are men entrusted 
with very large powers over a great extent of country, raised their salaries ; they 
appointed three grades, one at 50 rupees a month, one at 75, and one at a 100. 
The general opinion throughout the country is. that this has not in any percep- 
tible degree improved their honesty, but that they exact just as much as when 
they had only one-fourth of that sum. 

8656. Along with those orders has attention been paid to promoting men who 
behave well, from the junior situations to the higher ?- Mr. Dampier, the super- 
intendent of police, has made it his particular duty not only to weed out all those 
who were found to be oppressive or useless, but in every instance to promote the 
meritorious darogahs from the lower situations to the higher. Mr. Dampier has 
used every possible means of encouraging honesty and activity ; and he has gone 
so far as to induce the Government, 1 believe, to present swords and shields 
to five or six men who have acted meritoriously, for the encouragement of the 
whole body. 

8657. What has been the result ; has that course improved the general cha- 
racter of the police service ? — It is difficult to say that it has not been in some 
measure improved. I can only speak of the general impression in native society ; 
from conversations I have had with a great number of natives of all classes, I 
have gathered that, iu their apprehension, the morality of the darogahs had 
not as yet been materially improved by the increase of their salaiies. 

8658. Have those darogahs who have been convicted of exaction been dis- 
missed ? — Invariably dismissed. 

8659. ^^^ y®' y^^ ^^'® ^^ ^^ ^^ y^"*" deliberate opinion that promoting meri- 
torious men, and dismissing those who were otherwise, has not led to the improve- 
ment of the establishment ? — Scarcely, as yet, in any perceptible degree. 

8660. Are the Committee to understand from you that the natives are not sua 
ceptible of being influenced by that which influences people in this country, the 
hope of reward for good service, and the fear of punishment for bad conduct ? — 
I have no doubt whatever that it will gradually produce the desired effect, but in 
India the natives have from time immemorial been so inveterately accustomed 
to turn their power into money, that the national habit cannot be eradicated 
at once. 

866 J . The Cooamittee understand you to say, that that can only be done by a 
strict and constant attention to those rules to which allusion has been made ? — 
There is no doubt tiiat that will eventually produce a beneficial change in the 
national character. 

8662. I make these inquiries on the supposition that, after the arrangement 
proposed shall have been carried out, every individual who is admitted into the 
service m\i have been educated in the mode pointed out. If that be the case, 
would not you expect to secure a very superior service, and that quickly ? — Not 
perhaps quite so quickly as the most sanguine miuht be led to expect, though I 
am perfectly certain that it will gradually produce its efi*ect. I will mention, in 
reference to the practices of those darogahs, that if you look into the History of 
England you will find a description of the magistrates in the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, which exactly corresponds with the proceedings of the darogahs now in 
India; you will find it stated, that whenever the Queen issued orders for a 
magistrate to send up a number of recruits, he collected all those men who he 
supposed would be able to fee him, and let them oft*; and that out of 50 or 100 
whom he had seized, he only took two or three for the Queen's service. That 
is preeisely the mode in which a native would act at the present time in 
India in similar circumatanoes ; but I have no doubt whatever that, in the course 
of time, you will be able to bring about the same degree of official honesty and 
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J. C. Marshman, fi^^^M^y in India which you have been able to secure in this country in the courge 
Esq. of two centuries. 

- 8663. Are the Committee to understand that in your opinion the social con- 

21 July 1853, dition of India at the present time is really what England was in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, as regards the exaction of fees by public servants ? — I have men- 
tioned this as a mere illustration. Perhaps upon inquiry it may be found that it 
is not very dissimilar. 

8664. Are the higher native officers in the courts well educated at present ? — 
Very few of them, because our educational institutions are only of 25 years' 
growth, and the officers who are now at the head of the courts, that is, the 
higher native officers, have almost all of them been from 15 to 20 years in the 
public service ; they have not therefore had an opportunity of acquiring a 
knowledge of English. 

8665. You stated that till within a certain period there were no books printed 
in the Bengalee language ?— None of any importance. 

8666. You alluded to the change which, took place in the language of the 
courts from Persian to the vernacular ? — Y^s. 

8667. Are the Committee to understand you, that the language in which pro- 
ceedings in the courts of law are conducted diflfers in every diffisrent district, 
according to the change of the vernacular ? — Throughout the whole of Bengal, 
which comprises a population of from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000, and where the 
Bengalee language is universally used, the written language is precisely the 
same, though there may be provincial variations ; just in the same manner as 
you have in this country a different provincialism for Yorkshire and Wiltshire, 
so a peasant from Chittagong would be almost unable to understand a man from 
Burdwan. 

8668. You have stated your opinion that the English language could not have 
been adopted as the language of the courts of law ; if the same trouble had been 
taken to distribute English books, and make them the medium of education 
throughout the country, might not that have led to the adoption of English 
instead of Bengalee, as the language of the courts of law ? — I scarcely think it 
would. The Government abolished Persian 20 years ago, because it was a lan- 
guage foreign to the general body of the people. Persian had been used in the 
courts for six centuries previously ; every native of respectability under the 
Mahomedan Government considered it necessary to give his son instruction in 
Persian. If in six centuries the Mahomedans were not able to make Persian the 
language of the people, though it was the language of the courts, and the language 
of public business, I do not think that the attempt to place English in that 
position would hare succeeded. 

8669. Do not you recommend that in all the schools established by the 
Government, English should be one of the languages taught, and would not that 
naturally lead to the adoption and the introduction of English as the language of 
the courts?— I am not aware of having made any proposal that the Government 
should make instruction in English a dne qud von in all those institutions ; only 
a certain number of natives can have leisure for the acquisition of English. 
Those who had sufficient leisure would of course study it, and for those who had 
not I propose that the Government should encourage vernacular education. 

8670. Are the Committee to understand that you would admit natives to 
Government employment whether they understood English or not?— That was 
the object of my reply to the previous question. It must be remembered that a 
scholarship in the Government colleges u of the value of 30 rupees a month ; 
a native therefore who had acquired a thorough knowledge of English would 
look to a situation that would be at least of that value. I therefore mentioned 
that I thought the situations varying from 5 rupees up to 30 rupees a month 
would be those which would satisfy the ambition of individuals who had received 
only a vernacular education. 

8671. Are not there a great number of applicants for every vacant situation 
under the Government? — Yes, there are. 

8672. If it were a rule that no one should be admitted into any branch of the 
service unless he were in some degree acquainted with the English language, do 
you not believe that that would very soon bring forward competitors enough to 
supply all the wants of the Government ? — I think such a rule would operate 
with the greatest injustice to the country. Out of 30 districts at Bengal, there 
are certainly 20 in which you would not find 30 men acquainted with English ; 
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and it" you made the knowledge of English indispensable to admission to the j. C. MarskmM»^ 
public service, you would cut off the population of those provinces from parti- Esq. 

cipating in the service of the State in their own district. ■- 

8673. Do not you admit that the knowledge of English, in addition to the ^^ ^^^^ *®^ 
possession of other information, would be useful? — It would be exceedingly 

useful. 

8674. Then how can you say that it would be an act of injustice on the part 
of the Government to require it, when they are preparing men to rise to different 
situations having a knowledge of English ? — Take the instance of one district, 
the district of Beerbhoom, which is 100 miles from Calcutta. It will soon be 
brought within the pale of civilisation by a railway running through it ; but I 
believe at the present moment, though the Government have 200 or 300 
situations to give away in that district, there are not eight men in it who have 
the smallest knowledge of English. If, therefore, you were to order that no 
individual should receive any situation of any value in that district who was not 
acquainted with English, I cannot but think that it would be an act of very great 
injustice. 

8675. Does not every district contain Englishmen at the heads of the different 
departments, and would not it be of great importance^ in order to secure the 
freest communication between them and their subordinates, that the knowledge 
of the English language should be promoted ? — On the contrary, it is the great 
object of the Government to prevent the English, or any foreign language, 
becoming the medium of communication between the officers of the court and 
the European officer who presides, over it, for this has been found to be one 
great means of oppression. In Bengal, as the Committee is aware, every Euro- 
pean speaks Hindostanee, and the officers of the court are also able to use it, 
but Hindostanee is not the language of the people. I have known several magis- 
trates who have been obliged to impose a fine upon every officer of the court 
who ventured to address him in Hindostanee. There is a constant disposition 
on the part of the officers to address a judge or a magistrate in a langage which 
is not understood by the people, and thus to exclude ibe people from a know- 
ledge of what is going on. If you were to introduce English in that manner 
into the courts, the native officers of the court would use it ; and the natives 
around, the suitors and witnesses, and others, would be totally ignorant of what- 
ever was going on in the court. The object of the Government, therefore, is 
to provide that ever}" European officer shall be able to converse most freely in 
the vernacular language of the district to which he is appointed. 

8676. Sir J. W. Hogg.l With respect to the subordinate situations throughout 
the country, are you of opinion that intelligence and integrity are of more im- 
portance in the selection of such subordinate officers than a knowledge of Eng- 
lish? — I should think, certainly, for the discharge of public duties ; and for men 
entrusted with power, it is more important that they should be honest, and 
that they should not be oppressive, than that they should be able to under- 
stand Shakspeare and Milton, and Johnson ; but I question whether there is 
any certain test by which you can secure honest men, even though they be 
Ignorant. 

8677. The present system in India is one of native agency and European 
supervision ? — Yes. 

8678. From your knowledge of the natives are you of opinion that, for the present, 
that system ought to be continued, or that it would be safe or expedient to admit 
natives indifferently with Europeans into the higher offices of State and of the 
Government? — I think I have already answered that question in my previous ex- 
amination before the Committee. I then stated, that although I should recommend 
that the natives be employed much more than they have hitherto been in the public 
administration, and that they should be more trusted, yet that at the same time 
they should be continually under European supervision. Though it may be the 
case that a principal sudder amin is much better acquainted with the laws, and 
with the practice of the courts, than a European Civil and Session Judge, espe- 
cially when he goes there in the first instance, yet if you were to place that 
principal sudder amin in the entire charge of the district, without any one to 
supervise him, I think you would find everything going to ruin in a short time, 
and the confidence of the people destroyed. I believe it is absolutely necessary, 
at least for the piw^sent, that however largely you may employ the natives in the 
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J. €. Manhwan^ administration of the country, there should be a constant superintendence of 
Esq. them by a European mind. 

' 8679. Are you of opinion that, for the present at least, it is desirable that the 

ai July 1853. existing system of an exclusive covenanted service, destined for the civil adminis- 
tration of the country, should be maintained ? — I think I have already stated, 
either in my examination before this Committee, or before the Committee of the 
House of Lords, that it is necessary that you should have men trained up for these 
duties in England ; if you thus train them up here, you must give them certain 
definite prospects of promotion in the service, which shall not be interfered with 
by interlopers, otherwise you would as effectually destroy the morale of the 
service, by admitting people from without to those offices which had been assured 
to them, as you would by admitting into a regiment, when the post of major 
became vacant, an individual who was not in the army. 

8680. The service as at present constituted, is an exclusively European service, 
educcited and prepared in this country ? — It is. 

868 1 . And for the present, at least, I understand you to be of opinion that it 
is desirable to maintain the existence of that service? — Yes. You have no other 
body of men in India prepared to undertake the duties now performed by the 
civil service ; and if you were at this time to throw the service entirely open, you 
would throw everything into a state of unutterable confusion. 

8682. Sir R. n, Inglisr^ As a general principle, you have stated that you do 
not consider what is by some called an educational qualification, and by others^ 
book learning, to be the principal requisite for the due discharge of official duties ? 
— I have. 

8683. You especially said, that with respect to the sheristadar, for example, 
you considered that however highly qualified in mathematics or in any other 
branch of instruction an individual might be, he ought not to be placed in such 
an appointment without previous evidence of his fitness, from his conduct in 
inferior stations ? — Yes. 

8684. The Committee therefore draw the conclusion from your general 
evidence, that with respect to the 19,000 places which you say are at the disposal 
of the Government in the Presidency of i3engal, you would not consider that any 
one person has a vested right to the appointment to one of those places on the 
mere certificate of his book learning ? — My idea was, that having obtained this 
certificate of qualification, he should be introduced into the lower grades of the 
office, and gradually rise to the superior grades. 

8685. But certainly he should not be admitted into any of the higher offices 
on the production of a certain certificate of proficiency in school learning? — 
Certainly not. 

8686. You are acquainted perhaps with the schools in the North-western 
Provinces ? — I am. 

8687. In the fir^t of those colleges, that at Agra, according to a Return pre- 
sented to the House of Commons last year, there is a majority of Christians over 
Mussulmans. Are you aware, and can you state to the Committee, whether 
there be any book of religious teaching introduced into the education at that 
college? Are the Shastras, for example, admitted ? — I cannot speak with any 
degree of confidence regard inj( the books which are used in the Agra College, 
because a considerable time has elapsed since I saw the list, but I am almost 
certain that as the Government considers it necessary to exclude Christian instruc- 
tion from the colleges, in the same manner it also excludes instruction in the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan religion. But I should at the same time say, that so far 
as Mahomedan literature is of a religious character, the students may be said to 
study Mahomedan rehgious books in the Madrissas. In acquiring a knowledge 
of Arabic, for example, they must study the Koran, or books derived from tl^ 
Koran. 

8688. You have referred to the exclusion by the Government of books of 
religious instruction. You are, of course, aware of the recommendation of the 
C ouncil of Education at Madras, that while the Bible should not be introduced 
as a book to be read in the Madras University, it should yet be permitted 
to be read by those who might desire to read it, and that a separate claaB 
should be formed for that purpose ? — I am. 

8689. Are you aware that the Governor of Madras thereupon gave his 
consent to the formation of a class in which the Bible might be so admitted, 

^ and that the Court of Directors forbade that exercise of his di»cretion, and 

excluded 
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excluded the Bible by a formal despatch, Tfhicfa was sent from England, from /• C. MttrAman^ 
the books which any student might be even permitted to read within the Bi^- 

walls of an institution supported by the Government ? — I have never seen the - " 

despatch, but I have heard that some sucli despatch was sent out from *^ ^^^7 *'*3* 

England. I know that at the time the Marquis of Tweeddale proposed to 

allow the introduction of a Bible class into the University of Madras, the 

greatest possible outcry was raised by the natives of Madras. A petition, 

(Hgned by I do not know how many thousand natives, was presented either 

to the Government or to the Court of Directors against it. 

86go. In a public despatch to the Government of Fort St. George, dated 
23d March 1847, the following are paragraphs : ** The Council of Education 
propose that the Bible be included in the studies of English classes, attend- 
ance on the Bible class being left optional. You,'' meaning the Governor in 
Council of Madras, ** have suggested, in qualification of this proposal, that there 
1^11 be two separate English classes, from one of which the Bible shall be 
excluded, and that it shall be left optional to the students to attend either 
etass. You have thought it right, however, before sanctioning either of them, 
to solicit our instructions as to the desirableness of the measure, not only in 
regard to the provincial institutions, but as to its application to the university. 
The provincial schools, and the Madras University, are intended for the especial 
instruction of Hindoos and Mahomedans in the English language, and the 
science of Europe; we cannot consider it either expedient or prudent to in- 
trc^ce any branch of study which can in any way interfere with the religious 
feelings and opinions of the people. All such tendency has been carefully 
avoided at both the other Presidencies, where native education has been suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. We direct you, therefore, to refrain from any depar- 
toare from the practice hitherto pursued.'* Do you conceive that permitting 
a young native of Madras to read the Bible in a class appropriated to such 
reading, is any violation of the religious liberty of any individual ? — I do not 
think it would be any such violation; at the same time, it is very possible 
that the natives might consider it so, and they might raise a clamour, and 
greatly embarrass the Government with regard to the management of the 
institution. But I would mention that, when it is proposed that there should 
be a Bible claSs, there must also be some individual at the head of that 
dwB ; and that teacher must be appointed either by the Government or by 
some other body unconnected with the institution. There would, therefore, 
arise this difficulty, that the Government would appear to the natives to have 
employed a master for the purpose of teaching Christianity in one of the Govern- 
ment institutions, and I think that would be most virulently opposed. It was in 
reference chiefly to such a feeling among the natives that I thought it was 
unadvisable. If the natives urged no objection to it, both the Government abroad 
and the Government here would be but too happy to allow the Bible to be intro- 
duced ; but if in consequence of religious instruction being given, so great a 
clamour was raised that the very existence of those institutions was put in 
jeopardy, and the Government wa» obliged to retrace its steps, I think it would 
be as well for the present to refrain from introducing it at all. 

8691. Are you aware that among the books taught in the English department 
of the Madras University, is one specifically entitled " Lectures on Mohammed,'* 
from Professor Smyth's Lectures on Modern History ? — I was not aware of that. 
• 8692. Do you conceive that a lecture on the Bible, or on the Evidences of 
Christianity, would be a greater violation of the principle of what is sometimes 
called religious neutrality ? — That must depend, in some measure, upon the cha- 
racter of those lectures, whether they were intended to exalt the character of 
Mohammed or depress it. 

9693. If it were intended to exalt the character of Mohammed, would not 
that be a violation of the Christian feelings of those who might resort to such 
universities ? — Certainly ; and it would be an infringement of the principle of 
neutrality. 

8694. Would not it be a violation of the rule of the Madras University, that 
" members of all creeds and sects shall be admissible ; consistently with which 
primary object, care shall be taken to avoid whatever may tend to violate or 
ofii^nd the religious feelings of any class"?—! was not aware of the fact that 
such lectures had been introduced there ; and 1 think it certainly would not be 
permitted in tlie Hindoo College of Calcutta by the Government. 

0.10. F 2 8695. The 
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J^CManhnan 8695. The number of students in the diflFerent educational establishments of 
Esq. * British India is not formally before the House of Commons, for any date more 

recent than the year 1850. From the return in that year, it appears that the 

%\ July 1853. total number of persons receiving instruction in the North-western Provinces, 
in the Lower Provinces, in the Presidency of Fort St. George, and the Presi- 
dency of Bombay, was 23,168 ; does your later experience of India enable you 
to correct that statement, and to say whether the number has been very much 
increased? — I have seen, in a publication which was put into my hands this 
morning, a statement of the latest return of the number of children educated 
in the Government and in the missionary schools, as well as in the native 
schools in India ; but without referring to it, I should not be able to verify that 
statement. 

8696. It has been stated that the schools under the direction of the mis- 
sionaries educate about 66,000 ? — I think that is the number. 

8697. As regards the general result of the education in the Government 
schools, are you or are you not prepared to state your opinion to the Committee 
that such education is a preparation for the reception of Christianity, or, on the 
other hand, is it a preparation for what has been sometimes called flippant in- 
fidelity? — I have stated, in my previous evidence on this question of education, 
that the result of the education given in the Government schools, is, in a great 
measure, to destroy the confidence of the natives in their own creed, and that 
it goes verj' far to un-Hindooise them. At the same time it does not lead them 
to give any preference to the doctrines of Christianity, and it may possibly leave 
them without any creed at all. 

8698. Is there any provision made for the 'education of one-half the inhabitants 
of Pritish India, namely, the female sex, by any plan of Government education ? 
— I can only speak with reference to the Bengal Presidency ; and I think there 
is only one school under the auspices of the Government, appropriated to the 
education of females, namely, the school that was established by the late Mr. 
Drinkwater Bethune, to which I believe he devoted, of his own personal funds» 
the sum of 10,000/. 

8699. 1 hat is within the last three years ? — Yes. He appropriated a very 
considerable sum to provide a noble building ; and one of the last requests which 
he made was, that the Government would not allow his institution to drop ; 
upon which Lord Dalhousie determined to appropriate, from his own private 
funds, the same sum which Mr. Bethune had been in the habit of giving to it; 
and I believe there is every probability of its being placed upon a Government 
foundation, and attached to the Council of Public Education. 

8700. With that solitary exception, which at present can be scarcely said to 
be a Government institution ; is there any provision made by the State for the 
education of any one female in British India ? — There certainly is none in the 
Bengal Presidency. 

8701. Is there any home morality likely to be taught them in the absence of 
such instruction in morals, as may be given in a school ? — ^The Hindoos keep 
their females so secluded, that it is very difficult for us to ascertain what is the 
character of the impressions which are conveyed to them ; but as they have no 
education whatever, and are brought up in a state of entire ignorance, this must 
lead to a considerable degree of demoralisation. 

8702. With respect to the selection of the books which appear from the return 
to Parliament to be taught in the different colleges. Would you recommend, for 
example, Russell's Modern Europe as the best authority for modern history, or 
Adam Smith's Theory of the Moral Sentiments as the best authority for the 
science of morals which English literature could supply? — I think it is very 
possible that in going over that list, the selection of the works might admit of 
improvement, but I do not think the selection has been made with any anti- 
Christian views by the Education Committee. 

8703. The question did not imply that the selection had been made with any 
anti-Christian views, but it was an inquiry whether as a course of general htera- 
ture, the selection was one which the Government in India ought to present to 
those whom it proposes to educate ? — I think it is very probable that that list, 
which I do not remember to have seen, would admit of some modification ; Sir 
James Colville, who is at the head of the Education Committee, I am certain 
would be happy to receive suggestions from any individual upon the subject. 

8704. As a general proposition, do you think the Bible ought to be a book 

prohibited 
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.prohibited by a professedly Christian Government, and one which no person j. c. Manhman, 
should be permitted to read in any Government school ? — During the period of Esq. 

the youth's attendance at college, his time is almost entirely occupied with the 

course of study which has been laid down, and therefore his abstracting half ^^ *^^^y ^^53- 

an hour or an hour, for the study of the Bible, might interfere with the regular 

course of study, and on that ground be considered objectionable; but as regards 

the introduction of the Bible, unless you have a Bible class, the mere permission 

to read the Sacred Scriptures would be of little use ; and if you have such a 

class, you must have some one at the head of it, and he must be appointed 

either by the authorities of the school, or by strangers; I think the latter plan 

would introduce confusion into the school, while if an individual were appointed 

by the Government to give instruction to the Bible class, there would be an 

objection probably, if not certainly, raised by the natives, that the Government 

had undertaken a scheme of proselytism. 

8705. Is there any Christian teacher of any branch of knowledge in those 
Government institutions ? — In the College of Calcutta I think there must be five 
or six who are Christians. 

8706. Are you aware of the fact, that in many of the Government institutions the 
heathen teachers are better paid than Christian teachers of equal or higher attain- 
ments ? — It would be impossible for me to answ er that question without going 
over the list, and without a knowledge of the qualifications of the teachers, which 
I do not possess. 

8707. Do you know the Rev. Lai Behare Dey ? — Yes. 

8708. Do you know what salary he has? — I cannot immediately call it to 
mind. 

8709. If it be said that his salary is 60 rupees or 70 rupees a month, does that 
appear to you to be likely to be the fact? — It would entirely depend upon the 
position he occupied in the institution. In the Government colleges in Calcutta 
and elsewhere, I believe the senior native teacher has a salary of about 200 
rupees a month ; the junior has a salary of 30 rupees or 40 rupees, and there is 
a graduated scale of allowances for all tlie intermediate teachers ; it is therefore 
impossible for me to say what would be a proper remuneration for Lai Behare 
Dey's qualifications as a teacher, unless I knew the position in which he stood. 

8710. Generally speaking, does a native on becoming a Christian gain any- 
thing, so far as this world is concerned, by his conversion, or is not he, on the 
contrary, placed in a position inferior in emolument, if not in general considera- 
tion, to those around him ? — It certainly cannot be said that he gains anything, 
but I do not think it is fair towards the Government to admit even the suspicion 
that an individual embracing Christianity would, on that account, be placed by 
Government in an inferior situation ; because I do not think that either the gover- 
nors of the Hindoo College, in Calcutta, or the Council of Education, are actuated 
by any such feeUngs. 

8711. The question did not assume nor imply that either the Government or the 
Council of Education were actuated by such motives, it assumed merely the fact 
that a Christian gains no temporal advantage by his conversion ? — He gains no 
temporal advantage whatever by his conversion. 

8712. Supposing him to have remained a heathen, he would have been in the 
way of acquiring situations of considerably greater emolument than fall to the lot 
of native Christians ; is that so ? — I cannot say that it is. 

8713. You do not know anything which would induce you to believe that it 
is the fact ? — No, certainly not. 

8714. Mr. Mangles.] Upon the whole, looking at the question broadly, do 
you think it desirable that the Government should maintain an absolute neutra- 
lity with regard to all matters of religious instruction and conversion? — With 
regard to all matters of conversion most unquestionably ; but with regard to the 
question of religious instruction, I should certainly say, if there were no objection 
raised by the native students in the Hindoo College, or by their parents, to their 
receiving Christian instruction, there would be no necessity whatever for the 
Government to exclude it; as that exclusion, which is always a matter of regret, 
is justified simply upon the ground that it would raise a degree of opposition 
which would infinitely embarrass all the movements of the Government, very 
likely lead to the instantaneous breaking up of the institution, and oblige the 
Government to repeal any rule which it might have passed for the introduction 
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J, c. Marthman, of Christianity, which would be to place the question in a more unfavourable 
Esq. position than it stood in before. 

8715. Do you agree in the opinion that such would be the effect? — I have 

ii July 1853. spoken more particularly with regard to the institution in Calcutta, and I must 
say, that so strong is the hostility of the influential body of the natives in Cal- 
cutta to Christianity, that I think they would make every possible effort to 
break up the Hindoo College if Christian instruction were introduced into it, 
and that they would very probably succeed in doing so at first- 

8716. Even if they did not feel it themselves to that intense degree which you 
describe, are there not many people who would suggest to them that their reli- 
gion was being interfered with ? — That is rather a delicate and difficult question. 
I think the natives have a great deal more prompting from Europeans than 
you are altogether aware of, both with regard to political and religious questions, 
in Calcutta. 

8717. Have you seen the recent evidence of Dr. Wise, in which he says, 
with reference to the college at Hooglily, and also the college at Dacca, that the 
students in those institutions do practically study the Bible considerably, and 
make themselves masters of its general features, both historical and religous, on 
the ground that Milton being one of their class books, they cannot understand 
Milton without knowing something of the Bible? — I have not seen Dr. Wise's 
evidence, but I know that such is the case; and that though the Government 
do not officially and formally admit the study of the Bible, yet no small number 
of the native youths brought up in their institutions read the Bible at home, 
because they find it necessary to make themselves acquainted with the doctrines 
of Christianity. 

871 8. Dr. Wise distinctly states that the Bible was on the shelves of the library 
of the college at Hooghly, and was consulted constantly by the jpupils? — I think 
that is very likely to be the case. I do not know that it is not the case every- 
where that the Bible is allowed to remain upon the shelves, and that the students 
are at liberty to consult it, though the governors of the institution might not 
allow them to study it in college hours to the prejudice of the regular course of 
instruction. 

8719. Do not you think it likely that, as we know to have been the case in 
Greece and Rome, there may be an intermediate state of infidelity with regard to 
their own religion before the natives of India, as a body, or any considerable 
number of them, will embrace Christianity as their religion ? — I think it is not 
at all unlikely. We find that no inconsiderable number of the youths who have 
received instruction in the missionary schools, and have been regularly taught 
the Bible, have little reverence for it; and some of them are, I fear, quite as 
much opposed to the missionaries in after life as the students of the Hindoo 
College. 

8720. Is it not the fact, that Khrishna Mohun Banneijee, and many other 
eminent Christian natives, were brought up at the Government institutions, and 
had their faith in Hindooism subverted there? — I think that has been the case. 
I have not an exact return of the number, but I thhik I made out from 27 to 30 
of the converts among the intellectual classes, consisting of young men who 
had been brought up in the Government institutions, and had their faith 
entirely destroyed in the superstitions of Hindooism, and who, on mingling with 
society, had studied the evidences of Christianity, and embraced it. I will par- 
ticularly mention the case of an individual of the name of Radhanat Sikdar. 
He was brought up at one of our Government institutions ; he is one of the best 
mathematicians in India among the natives. The calculations of the trigono- 
metrical survey are submitted to him to be verified, and the officers at the head 
of the survey do not publish anything till he has examined it. Tliis man sat down 
to study Christianity, and he mentioned to a friend of mine that he would 
examine its evidences just in the same manner as he would study any mathema- 
tical problem. Towards the close of last year he threw up his own creed, 
and embraced Christianity, and has been baptised. There is also another 
instance of the same kind at Delhi ; and it is a gratifying fact that, during the 
last 12 months, two of the most eminent mathematicians among the natives have 
become Christians from their own convictions. 

8721. What is your opinion of the comparative truthfulness and trustworthi- 
ness of the European and the native characters ? — ^That is a very large question. 

I have 
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I have already stated, I think, that the great failing in the native character is /• C. Marshman, 
want of honesty and truthfulness. ^*^- 

8722. Holding that opinion, do you think that the real cause of the natives of 

India, and of their general improvement and advancement, is subserved by ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
asserting that they are quite upon a level with EngUshmen with respect to these 
qualities, and that nothing but the disparity between the salaries given to the 
European and the native creates a di£ference in their trustworthiness and their 
integrity ?— I do not think that is correct, either with regard to their trustwor- 
thiness, or even to their intellect. I have known natives in whose truthfulness 
I could confide ; but it is a remarkable fact, that the natives themselves never 
confide in, or credit each other. With respect to intellect, the native intellect 
is much more precocious than that of Europeans. A native boy at the age of 
16 is much sharper and much more advanced than an English boy of the same 
^ge ; but you will find that the native, after he has left school, very rarely im^ 
proves himself, or carries forward his own education, so that at the age of 30 
you B<aurcely find him further advanced than he ¥ras when he left the institution, 
if so far. I mentioned, in my evidence before the Committee of the House of 
Lcurds, that, in order to test this fact, I had made particular inquiry among the 
booksellers to ascertain what was the number of copies of the great English 
magazines and reviews taken by the educated natives in Calcutta, men of lai^ 
property, and I found that not more than 12 copies had been subscribed for iu 
the course of the year. 

8723. Mr. Elliot.] Are there any Mahomedan scholars in the missionary 
schools r — Very few in their English schools, I think, but a considerable number 
in their vernacular schools. 

8724. The missionaries who are sent from this country are sometimes foreign- 
ers, are not they ? — ^There are a considerable number of Germans, more espe- 
cially in connexion with the Church Missionary Society. I think that perhaps 
one-sixth or one-seventh of the missionaries at the Bengal Presidency are 
Germans. 

8725. Is the English that is taught in the schools taught by those Germans ? 
— Yes, every German who goes out to India acquires almost as correct a know- 
ledge of English as the English missionaries themselves, though his pronuncia- 
tion may be defective. 

8725*. Are there any native converts who are employed as missioiuries ? — 
I think there are some employed as missionaries, but the greater proportion of the 
native converts who ai'e thus engaged are called catechists, and not missionaries. 

8726. Are there any who are at the head of schools ? — Many native converts 
are also employed by the missionaries in teaching their schools. 

8727. Did you know Abdoul Nessa? — I knew him many years ago. 

8728. You recommend that the Government should give some pecuniary 
assistance to the missionary schools ? — I did not recommend that they should 
give aid to the missionary scliools as missionary schools, but that they should 
give grants in aid without reference to the religion which was taught in the 
schools ; those schools in which there was the greatest number of well-advanced 
students, would of course receive the largest grants; and if the missionaries were 
able to bring their schools up to a great degree of perfection, they would, of 
course, receive a considerable portion of those grants. 

8729. In fact, you think that the missionary schools which profess to teach 
Christianity should receive a grant in aid from the Government '( — Yes ; but 
only in common with other schools. 

8730. Do you think it would be possible that the Government should take 
that course of advancing money to the nussionary schools where the natives 
knew Christianity was to be taught, without leading the natives to believe that 
the Government were so far lending themselves to a system of proselytism ? — 
I have soms idea that such a clamour might be raised at first, but 1 think, 
when it was seen that the Governmeut gave its assistance to all schools, without 
reference to creed or to sect, and when the zemindar of the district found that 
if he set up such a school himself, where secular instruction should be given 
in conjunction with Hindooism, he would receive support equally from the 
Government, that feeling of hostility would subside. 

8731. What great difference do you see between that system of advancing 
money on the part of the Government to the missionary schools and allowing 
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7. C. Mars/man, the Bible to be read in the Government schools ? — I think there might be consi- 
Esq. derable opposition to it ; the views of the Government would be mistaken ; but 

— in proportion as they were explained to the natives, and it was perceived that 

21 July 1853. the Government had nothing whatever to do with the religious instruction 

imparted in those schools, but simply inquired as to the secular acquirements^ 

of the students, that feeling would subside. 

8732. Are you now speaking of the missionary schools ? — I am. 

8733. That bemg the case, why do you think that allowing the Bible to be 
read in the Government schools would have the effect of destroying the schools, 
and causing them to be deserted ? — I will explain the ground : when it has been 
urged as an objection to the Government system of education that it has excluded 
Christianity, the officers of the Government have been accustomed to justify 
themselves by saying that this arose from the principle of neutrality which they 
had adopted. Under these circumstances, if the Government was to change 
its practice in the schools of the State, the natives would necessarily be led to 
suppose that it had also changed the principle, and that the Bible was admitted 
because the Government intended to introduce a system of proselytism ; 
and this would create such alarm, more especially in Calcutta, as greatly 
to embarrass the Government, if not also to break up the institutions for a 
time. On the other hand, when the natives perceived that the Government 
gave grants in aid to all schools indiscriminately, to Mahomedans, to Hindoos, 
and to Christians, I do not think they would be disposed to associate the idea 
of proselytism with such a grant. 

8734. Mr. Hardinge,'] How would you propose to regulate the amount of the 
Government grant to each institution ? — That must be left in a great measure to 
the Government itself; and it must depend to a great extent upon the amount of 
the educational funds which may be placed at the disposal of the Government by 
the Home authorities. But I propose that the Government inspector should 
report the number of students whom he found in the institution, and the degree 
of progress which they had made, and that the amount appropriated to each 
institution should be in proportion to the number thus reported by the inspector. 

8735. Each school having an inspector would be subject to certain Govern- 
ment regulations ? — The Government regulations would extend only to the 
system oT instruction that was to be pursued there ; it is not intended that the 
Government shall interfere with the internal economy or management of the 
schools to which grants in aid may be made, but that it shall simply prescribe 
the course of study, and possibly also indicate the books which are to be used, 
and receive from the inspector a report of the number of students who have been 
brought up to its standard. 

8736. With respect to the qualification for Government appointments, would 
you recommend that the knowledge of English should not be a test, but a 
strong recommendation in favour of a candidate? — I have contemplated ia 
reference to the vernacular schools that a knowledge of English should not be 
required. Of course, in reference to the higher appointments, those which may 
be given to the students in the English colleges and schools, a knowledge of 
English would be regarded as requisite for the situation ; but in reference to the 
vernacular schools, I propose that the students who pass muster, shall not be 
required to possess any knowledge of English. 

8737. You do not agree with Professor Wilson, that the extended study of 
English is likely to have a demoralising effect upon the natives? — No; certainly 
not. 

8738. Have not the Council of Education, in their last report, admitted that 
the test for students who are candidates for Government employment is some- 
what too high ? — They may have done so ; but I cannot at this moment recal to 
my recollection having read it. 

8739. Has not the fact of that test being too high, rendered the notification of 
the Governor- general in 1844 almost a dead letter? — It has had a considerable 
effect. When I spoke of the qualification being raised too high, I meant that it 
had reference to the course of study which was pursued only in the Government 
institutions. 

8740. Even the Government students pursued the system of cramming, did 
not they?— There is a great deal too much cramming in all the Government 
institutions. 

8741. Sir 
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8741. Sir jB^ H. Irfglis.'] The Government up to this day has not only not j. C. MarJtwum, 
encouraged Christian instruction, but when the Government of Madras proposed E»q. 

to permit the Bible to be read in a class, if any class wopld voluntarily read it, it 
distinctly forbade it ; do you think that a change in the Governipent system ^^ '^^^f **^^ 
which would involve the payment of teachers to instruct youths in the Govern- 
ment schools in the Koran or in the Shastras, would be desirable ?— I have not 
proposed any change whatever in the present Government system, which would 
involve the payment of individuals to teach the Koran and the Shastras. The 
proposal I made was, that the Government should give grants in aid for secular 
education, without reference to religious instruction, asking no question as to the 
character of the religious tuition given in those institutions which it aid^d. 

8742. Chairman.] Tf bu stated in the course of your examination, that the 
Government had pledged itself not to interfere with the religious institutions 
afld usages of the natives; are you aware that a memorial has been sent home by 
a large body of the natives against the Lea^ Loci Act as an infringement of that 
pledge ? — I have seen that memorial, and I have had an opportunity of studying 
it. It refers to Act XXI* of 1850, which runs thus: ** So much of any law 
or usage now in force within the territories subject to the Government of the 
East India Company, as inflicts on any person forfeiture of rights or property, or 
may be held in any way to impair or affect any right of inheritance, by reason 
of his or her renouncing, or having been excluded from the communion of any 
religion, or being deprived of caste, shall cease to be enforced as law in the courts 
of the East India Company, and in the courts established by Royal charter within 
the said territories." In order to provide for the perpetuity of the Hindoo religion 
in the country, the Hindoo Shastras have ordained that every man who ceases to 
profess that religion shall forfeit all right of inheritance to his ancestral property. 
The mode in which this penalty is inflected is this : according to the Hindoo 
Shastras, the son, upon the death of the father, is obliged to perform his funeral 
obsequies, and his succession to the inheritance is made to depend u^ion the per- 
formance of those rites ; but as no convert to Christianity can take any part in 
such idolatrous ceremonies, the man who embraces Christianity is from that 
circumstance cut off* from all share in the family inheritance , it was in order to 
abrogate this intolerant law of the Hindoo Shastras, and to establish the principle 
of liberty of conscience in India, that the Government passed the Act XXI. of 
1850, which is commonly called the Lex Loci Act. 

8743. What was the practice in that respect under the Mahomedan govern* 
mentr — ^Under the Mahomedan government, if any Hindoo went over to the 
religion of the prophet, he took sdl his property with him. The Mahomedana 
never allowed any convert to be deprived of any property which he had previously 
enjoyed, or to which he had any right. Such was the law and the practice of 
the country during the six centuries in which the Mahomedans held Bengal; but 
iu 1772, when Warren Hastings first began to legislate for our conquests, and 
laid the foundation of our judicial institutions, he, among other enactments^ 
decreed as follows : ** In all suits regarding inheritance, marriage, caste, and other 
religious usages or institutions, the laws of the Koran with respect to Maho- 
medans, and those of the Shastras with respect to Gentoos, shall be invariably 
adhered to ;" and he directed that pundits should be appointed to attend the 
courts, to act as assessors, and to expound the Hindoo law. At that time those 
courts were connected with the durW of the Nabob at Moorshedabad, and a» 
soon as this enactment was known at the capital the ministers of the nabob 
raised a serious objection to it, and said it would be utterly impossible to act 
upon it; that whatever suit was brought into a court under the Mahomedan 
government must be tried by. a Mahotnedan judge, for they never allowed a 
Hindoo to sit upon the bench, and it must be decided by the Mahomedan law ; 
and that to allow a pundit to come into the court to expound the Hindoo law, 
and to oblige the court to decide according to it, would introduce conflicting laws, 
inasmuch as the Mahomedan judge would desire to decide according to the 
Mahomedan law, while a Hindoo pundit would prescribe a decision according to 
the Hindoo law. But soon after the courts were removed from Moorshedabad 
to Calcutta, and the rule laid down by Warren Hastings, in 1772, became the 
law of the land. 

8744. Do you con$ider that that rule w enactment binds the Government in 
India in all time to come to d^de any question of inheritance according to tlie 
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J.C.Mtrdmmth Hindoo law? — This enactment of Warren Hastings conveys no. pledge, and it 
Sdq. implies no contract* It simply makes provision for the mode in which a certain 

— — — class of cases shall be adjudicated. It appeared to Warren Hastings and to hia 
21 Julj 1S53. Council that this was the most convenient, and perhaps the most equitable mode 
of providing for the decision of ail questions connected with the Hindoo law. 
It must be remembered that at that time, in the year 1772, Warren Hastings 
had the prospect of the judges of the Supreme Court being sent out. He 
knew that the Government in this country was preparing to establish a supreme 
court in India ; and in one of his letters pubUshed in his correspondence, he 
says, '' We are threatened with an avalanche of English lawyers ; we have not 
an English lawyer among us, but we have drawn up this code," that is, the code 
of 1772, ** according to the best of our abilities; God knows what they will do 
with it when they arrive.'* I am quoting from memory. It was in this code 
that the first provision was ever made that the Hindoo laws of inheritance 
should regulate cases in regard to Hindoos. The succeeding Government cod* 
sidered that it had as much right to modify this provision of 1772, as it had to 
modify any other provision of that code. 1 should mention that this enactment 
of Warren Hastings' Code of 1772 was made in perfect ignorance of what the 
Hindoo law was with regard to cases of inheritance, but it appears tbi^ the 
Government subsequently had obtained some idea of it ; and, therefore, in 1793, 
that is, 20 years afterwards, when Lord Comwallis was laying down his Regular 
tions, which are the basis of the whole of our system of legislation, that enact* 
ment was modified, and it ran thus ; ''In suits regarding succession, inheritance, 
marriage, and caste, and ail religious usages and institutions, the Mahomedan 
Jaw with respect to the Mahomedans, the Hindoo law with regard to the Hin- 
doos, are to be considered as the general rules by which the judges are to 
form their decisions." The Committee will perceive, that the difference between 
the code of 1772 and of 1793 consists in this : that in one case the Hindoo law 
was directed to be invariably adhered to in deciding all questions of Hindoo 
inheritance ; but after 1793 it was only to be considered as the general rule by 
which the judges were to form their decisions. This was considered so equitable, 
that it was subsequently embodied in what is called the Charter Act, but we 
have never considered in India that the Government or Parliament was thereby 
debarred from altering and modifying that rule in any degree. 

8745. Do you consider the British Government having guaranteed to the 
natives the free exercise of their religion, it is contrary to this pledge to remove 
what may be considered the strongest of the bulwarks of their creed ?— That 
rejfers to another question, namely, to the pledge which the Government is said 
to have given, and which the Government acknowledge itself to have given to 
the natives, of allowing the free and undisturbed exercise of their religion. This 
was the foil extent of that which the Government guaranteed to them. But 
the Lex Zod Act cannot be considered as in any manner interfering with the 
pledge which the Government has thus given to the natives, because it does 
not debar them from the exercise of any of their religious customs ; it does not 
prevent their establishing as many temples as they choose, or expending as 
much m,oney as they like in feeding Brahmins or mendicants, or performing any 
religious duty whatsoever. It merely tends to prevent their depriving others of 
the same privilege ; that is to say, it takes away from them the privilege of per- 
secuting others through the medium of the civil courts. The Government allows 
the native community to excommunicate those whom tiiey consider apostates 
or outcasts, but the Government refuses to make this religious excommunication 
the ground of taking away a man's ancestral property. 

8746. It has been affirmed that all the property in India is held by Hindoos, 
in trust for the performance of certain religious rites, and that it would be 
unjust to allow a native, as the Le.v Loci Act contemplates, to succeed to that 
property free from all necessity of performing those duties ? — I think this can be 
considered as applying only to that property which is especially devoted to reli- 
gious uses ; that is, to the support of particular shrines or particular temples. 
In all those cases, the produce of the land goes to the maintenance of the wor- 
ship of the idol; but the land itself remains in the hands of the sacerdotal 
family who happen to be proprietors of the temple or shrine. I think if any 
member of that family were to become a Christian, he would not, even according 
to the Lex Loci Act, take away with him any portion of this property, llie 
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propeity thus consecrated is by law inalienable, and the Lex Loci does not /, c. Manhman 
contenxplate that it shall be alienated ; and therefore a convert who belonged fiiq. 

to a family who were proprietors of this land would not be permitted to appro- 

.piiate it to his own private use. fti July iSs$* 

8747. Mr. £lliot.] Are they proprietors of the land ? — They hold it in trust. 
It is an endowment held by that sacerdotal family in trust for the performance 
of certain rites. 

8748. Chahmart.'] There may be cases in which an ancestor has directed that 
a certain portion of his property shall be perpetually appropriated to the service oi 
the family idol, or to the performance of certain annual religious festivals ?— In 
that case I should think that the man who became a convert to Christianity 
would receive his share of the ancestral property, after deducting that whieh was 
necessary for those religious uses ; and if there were any dispute upon the sub- 
ject, it would be referred to and decided in the courts. Scarcely a year passes 
in which there are not half a dozen suits brought into the courts by the Hindoos • 
themselves, regarding their respective rights to this family property which had 
been appropriated to the service of idols ; the object of the Lex Loci Act is to 
establish the rights of converts, and not to destroy, or in any manner to weaken, 
the rights of those who may continue in the Hindoo creed ; and, if therefore, there 
be any difference among tliem regarding those rights, the courts are at present 
quite competent to settle it, without the necessity of having any distinct provision 
for it in the Lex Loci. 

8749. Mr. Elliot,'] Local agents are appointed in every district, are not they, 
whose specific duty it is to receive and decide upon complaints ? — That is the 
case under Regulation XVHI. of 1810. 

8750. Sir R. H. Inglis.'] Will you have the goodness to read the Act, Number 
2X1. of 1850, which you will find among the East India Acts for that year, 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed on the 11th of May 1862 ? — ^ 
"Whereas it is enacted, by section IX. Regulation VH. 1832, of the Bengal 
Code, that whenever in any civil suit the parties to such suit may be of different 
persuasions, when one party shall be of the Hindoo and the other of the Maho- 
medan persuasion, or where one or more of the parties to the suit shall not be 
either of the Mahomedan or Hindoo persuasions, the laws of those religions shall 

not be permitted to operate to deprive such party or parties of any property to 
which^ but for the operation of such law», they would have been entitled ; and 
whereas it will be beneficial to extend the principle 6f that enactment throughout 
the territories subject to the Government of the £a$t India Company, it is 
enacted, as follows: So much of any law or usage, now in force within the 
teiiitories subject to the Government of the East India Company, as inflicts on 
any person forfeiture of rights or property, or may be held in any way to impair 
or affect any right of inheritance, by reason of his or her renouncing, or havmg 
been excluded from the communion of any religion, or being deprived of caste, 
shall cease to be enforced as law in the courts of the East India Company, and in 
the courts established by Royal charter within the said territories." 

8751. Chairman. '\ Have the British Government in any other cases legislated 
in direct opposition to the Hindoo law ? — There are many instances in which the 
Government has acted and legislated in contravention of the Hindoo law; but 
I would more particularly allude to the case of suttees. In order to weaken the 
value of this case as a precedent, it has been affirmed that at the time of 
the abolition, there was a certain party among the Hindoos who regarded it 
as enjoined in the Shastras, while another party considered that it was not thua 
enjoined ; and that that case canpot bear any analogy to the i)resent, in which it 
is admitted by all parties that the Hindoo law does unquestionably deprive the 
convert of his inheritance. But it must be remembered, that at the time when 
Lord William Bentinck abolished female immolation, a very large and influential 
body of men in Calcutta, who belonged to precisely the same party who have 
now memorialised the Government against the Lex Loci Act, raised the greatest 
clamour against the abolition ; that they organised a committee, and raised 
large subscriptions, and deputed a European agent to this country, and sent 
home a memorial to Parliament demanding the restoration of this rite, on the 
ground that it was part and parcel of the religion of the Hindoos, which we 
had pledged ourselves to maintain, and that the rite had been practised from 
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J^C Marshmam, *"»« immemorial. The argumente which they used upon that occasion were 
* Esq. precisely the same as those which they have used in the present instance. 

— — — 8752. Admitting that the rule of depriving a convert of all his ancestral 

u July 1853. property is in strict accordance with the Hindoo law, are you still of opinion 
that the British Government is justified in abrogating it?— I think the Govern- 
ment is not only justified in abrogating it, but that it would be a great dere- 
liction of duty if it were not abrogated. The Regulation of 1793, which 
is the foundation of our code, provides that the Hindoo law with regard to 
inheritance shall be made the general rule by which the courts shall decide 
cases; and the natural inference is, that they are at liberty to make par- 
ticular exceptions with reference to the Hindoo law. The British Government 
has invariably acted upon Uiat principle, and in every instance in which it has 
found that the Hindoo law was repugnant to the feelings of humanity, or to 
justice and equity, it has unceremoniously repealed it. Thus, with regard to 
suttees, when it was found that the Hindoo law authorised a widow's burning 
Jierself alive with her deceased husband, the Government abrogated it. When 
the Government now find that the Hindoo law of inheritance is destructive of 
liberty of conscience, and deprives a convert of all his ancestral property, the 
Government has very wisely determined to repeal that law. Wherever you 
have a highly civilised state governing a people who are in a less civilised con- 
dition, it must necessarily, in some instances, legislate above them, and very 
often in i*epagnance to their prejudices. We are required in India not to 
govern according to the laws of Menu, passed 2,000 years ago, but according to 
the enlightened views of the present age. We have also our own national 
character to support. We are required to endeavour by wise legislation to raise 
the tone of opinion among the natives, and to infuse more noble and humane 
principles into their minds, and at the same time to sustain our own character 
in the presence of the civilised world ; and if the Government, after having 
abrogated this law, were now to put the clock back, so to speak, and to re-enact 
the persecuting provisions of the Hindoo law, I think it would incur the con- 
tempt of the civilised world. 

8753. What is the general feeling among the natives of India on this subject? 
— It is worthy of remark, that you have received no memorial whatever from 
the Presidency of Bombay, nor any from the North-Western Provinces, against 
the Lex Loci Act, and although the Mahomedans are equally affected by it, they 
have not joined the Hindoos in petitioning the Government upon the subject. 
In the memorial which has been presented, it is stated that if the Lej: Loci Act 
should pass ; '* if this odious attack upon the Hindoo religion should become an 
acknowledged Act of British Indian law, Her Majesty would have 80,000,000 
of Hindoo subjects in India dissatisfied and discontented.'' But this memorial 
was got up in Calcutta, by a body of very wealthy, very influential, and very 
orthodox Hindoos, who were backed by the editors of the Calcutta newspapers. 
They endeavoured to extend the agitation throughout the country ; but, in the 
report which the committee, appointed to obtain the abrogation of the Lea: Loci 
Act, published to its constituents in November last, that committee, consisting 
of eight Calcutta baboos and four Calcutta rajahs, stated distinctly that all their 
efforts to rouse the country upon the subject had been totally vain ; that they 
had not received a reply to any one single representation which they had made 
to any of the rich natives and landholders in the interior of the country, and 
that they had only received two contributions from individuals in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Calcutta towards this object, one consisting of 40/., and the 
other of 20/. 
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THOMAS BARING, Esq., in the Chair- 



Frederick James Halliday, Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

8754. Chairman.] WILL you state to the Committee what your opinion is F.J.Hallidayy 
with respect to the progress of education in India since 1833; whether extension Esq. 

has been given to it in the most desirable mode, and what you think the results 

of the measures for its promotion have been? — I think the progress of education ^5 Ju^y 1653- 
since 1833 has been satis&ctory ; it has been continuous, and, on the whole, in 

the right direction ; the results, as far as we can judge of them by observing 
the conduct and character of those who have been educated at the institutions, 
and have gone forth into the world, of whom a great many have been employed 
in Government situations, and a good many in private situations, are that they 
are improved very much in morals, and in conduct, by the education which 
they have received; I think they are a superior class altogether to those 
*who preceded them, who were either less educated according to our views, or 
not educated at all. There is yet, however, a good deal to be done ; it is not 
the opinion of those who are interested in education in India that enough 
money is spent upon it, the reason beihg, of course, that there has not been 
hitherto generally money to spend ; the desire is, that as fast as means can be 
found, as fast as the Government is in possession of means for that purpose, 
those means should be applied to the extension of education; it being a 
matter, in the opinion of persons in authority in India, of the very last im- 
portance, superior perhaps to all others, towards the improvement of our 
administration. There is an opinion, also, that education has not been extended 
sufficiently in the way of vernacular teaching, and in that respect I see room for 
improvement ; but on the whole, as I b^an by saying, the results are satisfactory 
and promising. 

8755. You consider, that as far as there have been means applicable to the 
purpose, those means have been well applied, and in the right direction, and 
that the results of the application of those means have been satisfactory ? — ^ 
I think, on the whole, that may be said, allowing for certain differences ot 
opinion as to the precise means of applying the funds at the command of the 

' Government ; there being differences existing as to the desirableness of teaching 
one sort of knowledge rather than another, and as to the predominance of the 
oriental languages, and especially the vernacular. Allowing for all those matters, 
upon which there is a great deal of zeal, but not an exact agreement of opinion, 
I think what has been done by the Government is satisfactory. 

8756. There is ample room, you think, for the employment of a much lai^r 
annual grant than is now given ? — Undoubtedly. 

8757* To what extent do you think the application of the public money to 

the purposes of education could be increased with advantage? — I should be 

glad to see, at least, one good English and vernacular school established at 

^v^ zillah station ; they do exist at present at a great number of stations, but 

not by any means at all. I should wish also, to see at present one, and by and by, 

two or three additional central collies established in Bengal, to be fed by those 
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F. J. Halliday, zillah schools. I should be glad to see a large, but gradual use made of a power 
Esq. of affording what are here called " grants in aid," to individuals and bodies of 

men employed, or desirous to be employed, in extending education judiciously 

25 July 1853. in the country, both English and vernacular; and I should be glad to see a 
systematic effort made for the establishment of vernacular schools in the interior, 
for the teaching of that enormous mass of people who cannot by any pos- 
sibility be expected, at any conceivable time, to come within the sphere of our 
larger schools and colleges, but whose education, in my mind, is of very great 
importance. What would be the amount required for those purposes, is 
perhaps, more than I can be expected to say ; for vernacular education, I may 
say that 50,000 rupees annually have been allowed to the Government of 
the North-western Provinces, and I am sure we cbxl at once absorb that 
amount at least in the establishment of a good system of vernacular education. 
As to the rest, it must be gradual ; a zillah school costs about 400, or 600, or 
600 rupees a month, and a college, endowed as it ought to be endowed, would 
cost 2,000 or 3,000. I should desire to see those gradually extended, and I 
see no exact limit to it ; I am quite sure that the people of Bengal are in 
a state, ready, not only to second, but to anticipate any effort which -the 
Government might make on the subject.^ The condition of Bengal, with 
regard to English education, is peculiar ; the desire for it is becoming a craving, 
the people look for it most anxiously, even those of a very low class. In 
obscure villages, to which you could scarcely have supposed the name of 
English education would have reached, you iind persons joining together^ and 
making attempts to establish schools and obtain teachers, to the best of thejr 
means, and anxiously looking for assistance ; at the same time doing a groajt 
deal for themselves according to the means at their disposal It is also a 
curious fact, that among the Bengalese^ unenergetic as tbey are, in many 
respects, a very extraordinary degree of energy prevails in favour of Eoglieh 
education among those who have once received it ; it appe^o-s as if a reasonable 
inoculation of English education among them bcigets a strong desire to inocu- 
late others, and to spread it to the utmost of their power. It is a very credit^ 
able point in their character. You see constantly men who have received 
a good education at our institutions going forth, and at great pains, and 
even expense, exerting themselves to the utmost for the sake of spreadii^g 
knowledge, for the mere sake of the good which arises from it. It is v«y 
desirable, I think, that the Government should take speedy advantage .of 
that extraordinary fact in the present history of the native mind in Ben^ ; 
and by doing so, I believe you might spread education enormously, and very 
advantageously, at a comparatively small expense. 

8758. You have never, in your own mind, formed any estimate of tte ao^ount 
which might be applied with advantage to the promotion of education in' 
Bengal ?— No ; because it is a matter which you cannot very well limit. ^ I 
should desire to treat the subject liberally, and to consider it a very important 
branch of the Government expenditure, and to be ready to lay out upon it at 
all times as much money as could possibly be afforded towards that branch 
of the administration ; but I do not consider that the thing is capable of 
limitation. 

87.59. I understand you thiuk that it would be more desirable to adopt the 
system of grants in aid, with the concurrent contributions of the natives, than 
to rely wholly upon Government funds f— ^Ycs, the two things must go together. 
I believe with respect to vernacular education, as well as English education, a 
great deal might be done by the system of grants in aid ; but it cannot all be 
done by that means. There must be an example set by the Government, and a 
system adopted which may be held up to the natives for imitation, in order to 
incite them to make exertions themselves ; but, putting those two things toge- 
ther, and using the system of grants in aid whenever an oj^ortunity offers, I 
think great results might be produced, and that speedily. 

876a. Since 1833 has there been any disinclination or coolness on the part 
of the Government with respect to measures for promoting education ? — Cluite 
the contrary; there has been a great desire, and an efficient desire, to increase 
and spread it. There has been, to the full limit of their financial ability* an 
increase of the funds ftppUed to education ; and there has been evinced at all 
times a great desire to encourage and spread it. 

8761. That 
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8761. That desire, as you consider, has only been limited by the supposed f. j, HalUday^ 
ifBXkt of means ? — I believe only by the supposed want of means. Ewj. 

8762. Has there been any actual discouragement of Christianity on the part " 

of the Government ? —None whatever, I will not answer for former times. 2.5 July 1853. 
There may have been at times, of which I have little or no knowledge, some- 
thing which has given rise to a suspicion that the Government was disposed to 
discourage Christianity ; but, in any fair sense of the word discouragement, I 

asai see no ground for such an accusation, though it is a matter which I should 
be willing to go into in detail, if precise questions were put to me. 

8763. Reference has been made before the Committee to a minute of Lord 
Tweeddale's, on the subject of introducing the Bible in the Government schools 
in Madras : what is your opinion as to the propriety of introducing the Bible 
as a dase book in the schools of the Government? — There are two ways of in- 
troducing the Bible into school. One is as a class book, by which I understand 
a hornbook for teaching the language merely ; that they should read out of that 
in preference to reading out of any other English book. Another way is, that 
they should read out of it intelligently, so as to inquire and be informed of the 
fall meaning ofdt, which involves of course the whole teaching of Christianity ; 
1 cannot understand that there is any third way of introducing it. Either the 
Bfbie is to be read simply as a book for the teaching of English, or it is to be 
read as a means of acquiring a knowledge of Christianity. If it be the first 
whiefa is meant^ so far as it can be considered entirely distinct and capable of 
being'separoted from the actual teaching of Christianity, 1 should object to it 
aiqrwhere as- a desecration. I do not think it is advisable that you should' 
teach little boys to thumb the Bible in that way ; they learn to look upon it in 
allafterlife as an abomination, for which they were flogged and cuffed through 
tiieir' eariy y^ears ; and I think that that objection applies quite as much to 
Qm^ian countries as to heathen countries. But if it be intended to introduce 
the Bible b» a dags book, which shall be read with a view to instruction in its 
doctrines, and that, in faot^ it shall be the means of giving a knowledge of 
Christianity, I object to it as being in my judgment a wrong means to a most 
desirable end; I being most seriously and entirely satisfied that it is by the 
cardul and systematic keeping out of the Government schools, and out of the 
Government practice, all forcible and influential attempts at conversion, that vye 
stand where we stand, and that the natives are willing to receive missionary 
teaching and to hear missionaries, and that they do in fact evince that very 
tolerance, which is now brought forward by zealous persons on that side of the 
question, as a reason for altering the sjstem hitherto pursued by the Govern- 
ment. 1 beiieve the persons who talk in that way, are utterly unaware of the 
hand which has put them where they are, and holds them where they are ; 
I believe the very tolerance, or as they sometimes call it, indifference of the 
natives to missionary teaching, and the very reason why the nnssicmaries go in 
perfect security and teach and preach all over the country, without stint or 
limits without the slightest interference, or even exciting the anger of the 
natives in any great d^ree, is that the natives are thoroughly persuaded, by a 
Iw^ course of observation of the conduct of the Government, that* the whole 
thing is a matter of private exhortation and private influence ; and that the 
force and influence of the Government, whether in the schools or out of the 
schools, is never intended to be applied to that purpose. But I have a very 
strong conviction that if any other course were pursued ; if the Government, in 
the schools or out of the schools, were, by reason of the present quiet and 
apparent tolerance of the natives, to attempt to convert either by influence or 
by force, it might produce a very serious convulsion, which would throw the 
missionaries back a great number of years. 

8764. Should you think it objectionable that the CJovernment should give 
pi^mission to any class in the Government which wished it to use the Bible r — i 
The meaning of that always is, for I have seen it attempted to be introduced 
in a private school, about which there was a great deal of discussion, that if^ 
little boys from 6 to 12 years old, under the influence of tl^e master, can be 
got to say they are willing to be taught Christianity, they pught to be taught 
it, without reference to the will of their ptoents. I look upon that to be the 
grossest bad faith. If you are to teach Christianity, let it be done, not only 
with the knowledge of the children, who are beside the question altogethier, 
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F. J. h'ailidat/y but also of their parents and the people of the country ; but do not entic6^ 

£^q- people into the school under the pretence of saying you will only teach them^ 

Christianity if those little boys wish it^ which is nothing but saying that it 

25 J"b' 1853* shall be taught at the option and discretion of the master for the time being. 
If, however, it be added, " and with the permission of their parents/* which 
is never added on this speculation, then I answer that the permission of only 
one set of parents^ or even the majority of the parents belonging to one school, 
would not suffice. I do not think the permission of even the whole set of 
parents of one school ought to suffice, in a political view of the question, to 
induce the Government to alter its system. But if, which is a thibg not to be 
looked forward to, the parents all over India were of that opinion, then the 
whole aspect of the question would be changed. 

8765. I allude to the possibility of the consents, not only of the children but 
of the parents being obtained, to form a class in which the Bible should be 
read ; and I suppose, not that the system of that school should be regulated 
by the wishes of the majority, but that permission should only be given to 
those who were willing to avail themselves of it to form a class for the purpose ? 
— I believe that that is not a practical question at all ; I think it is not prac- 
tical in this sense, that it is not in the least degree probable that any Hmdoo 
or Mahomedan parents would desire it. Christian parents might, of course ; 
but on the almost inconceivable supposition that Hindoo and Mahomedan 
parents would send their children to a school, with a request that they should 
be taught Christianity in a class, I should say, in the first place, that it would 
be running a risk of exciting very great suspicion for a very small ultimate 
object; for such a class as that, set up to-day because the parents of three or four 
children desire it, to be dispensed with to*morrow because those parents take 
their children away, would not be a class from which any real result would be 
anticipated. On the other hand, it is quite certain that, by opening that small 
door, you would excite great distrust and great suspicion in quarters in which 
it is of the utmost importance that nothing of the kind should be excited. 

8766. Are there not instances where the Bible is read by the natives, not as- 
a system of religion, but on account of the moral and civilising influences of 
the book ? — The Bible is very extensively read by the natives ; if anybody 
says, as I see has been said in a paper which has been put into my hands by 
a gentleman in this room, that the Bible is ^* systematically proscribed/* or 
^' authoritatively proscribed," I cannot understand the meaning of it ; persons 
who write in that way must mean something which I am unable to fathom^ 
or they are not acquainted with the facts. It is not true that the Bible is^ 
proscribed in the Government schools ; it is put into the Government school 
libraries universally, and the students are allowed to the top of their bent ta 
read it from beginning to end. I will not say that they are encouraged to do 
so ; but whea you consider that they have to read and be examined in Milton, 
in Johnson^ in Addison, in Abercromby's Moral Philosophy, and in a variety 
of books of that class, and looking also to the sort of examination which is^ 
required of them, and the full, complete, and comprehensive knowledge of all 
the subjects of which those books treat, which is expected from those young 
men, it is perfectly clear that they can do nothing without knowing that which 
appears sprouting upon the surface of every one of those books at all times. 
It has been truly said by Sir Charles Trevelyan, in the Committee of the House 
of Lords, that we are not conscious ourselves to the full extent of the 
amount of Christian teaching involved in a thoroughly Eclassical nglish educa* 
lion, independently of all direct eflPorts at conversion. It renders necessary a . 
knowledge of the Bible, and I may say a knowledge of the great doctrines of 
Christianity, which those young men who have that peculiar desire to improve 
themselves, which is the characteristic of the natives of Bengal, are perfectly 
able to perceive, and perfectly desirous of following out ; the consequence is, . 
that they do read and study the Bible, nobody objecting to, or standing in the 
way of their so doing. I believe there is more knowledge of the Bible in the 
Hindoo College of Calcutta, than there is in any public school in England. 

8767. Does the Government actually teach the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
rdigion in any of its schools ?— Previously to Lord Auckland's administratioii, 
th^re was undoubtedly in the Mahomedan and in the Sanscrit CoU^^ a teaching 
which^ I beHeve unknown at the time to, the Government, was a teadiing of 
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Hindoo and M ahomedan theology, and there were examinations in it. The F. j. Haltiday, 
word '* theology," I recollect, was included in the form of the certificate which Esq. 

used to be given to the scholarship holders and the holders of honours obtained ~ 

at those colleges ; but when it was perceived in those days it was struck out, ^^ ^^'^^ ^^^' 
and all direct teaching of theology was abandoned, and all examination in 
theology. It is quite true that you cannot teach the Mahomedan law, I do not 
even believe you could teach the Hindoo law, without at the same time incul- 
cating a good deal of the Hindoo and Mahomedan religion. I do not know 
how that is to be avoided ; there must be a certain amount of it, but I do not 
think that it is an amount to which any person can reasonably object ; I think 
they might just as reasonably object to teaching our Indian lawyers the Hindoo 
and the Mahomedan law, for really whatever amount of the Hindoo and Maho- 
medan religion is taught to the native lawyers by that means is taught also to 
English lawyers in the same way. I do not think any one sees any objection 
to instruction being given in the Hindoo and the Mahomedan law in the 
case of English lawyers, but they see it in the case of native lawyers, which I 
think is a little unreasonable ; but at present, so far as I know and believe, 
there is no teaching of the Hindoo or the Mahomedan religion in any of the 
Government institutions, which is not necessarily involved in teaching those 
two very essential branches of a legal education. I would add to that, that 
two years ago it came to the knowledge of the Council of Education that, 
through the means of the native teachers in the Mahomedan College in 
Calcutta, there was a good deal of underhand teaching of theology under 
the guise of teaching grammar, and history and law, more than was actually 
necessary according to our rules and system. The thing was inquired into by 
a committee, of which I was a member, which sat daily at the Mahomedan 
College for a long while together, in order to rectify it. We did rectify it 
completely, at the expense of a great deal of violent dissatisfaction on the part 
of the students and the teachers, and the Mahomedan inhabitants of Calcutta ; 
but so little indisposition was there on the part of the Government to yield 
anything on that point> that in the face of this decided opposition manifested 
by the Mahomedans of Calcutta and the neighbourhood, the Government per- 
sisted in putting down this attempt to introduce the teaching of the Maho- 
medan theology against its established rules at the Mahomedan College ; so 
that I may fairly say that there is no teaching of the Hindoo and the Maho- 
medan religion in any Government institution that I know of. 

8768. You said that the instruction in the Mahomedan and Hindoo creeds 
before Lord Auckland's administration was carried on without the knowledge of 
the Government ; had not the Council of Education cognisance of the system 
which was adopted, and did not it supervise that system ? — I drew a distinction, 
which perhaps was not quite a fair one, between the knowledge of the Council 
of Education and the knowledge of the Government. I do not mean to defend 
the Government in the matter ; the Government might have known, and per- 
haps ought to have known what was passing, but I believe it did not know, or 
was not attentive to it, for the moment the fact was brought to its knowledge 
it was remedied. The error was an error- which was transmitted from a very 
old date, almost from the establishment of those two institutions, the Hindoo 
and the Mahomedan colleges, of which one. namely, the Mahomedan College, 
dates so far back as 1781. Certainly in those times, partly because there was 
an erroneous conception of the duties of the Government, and partly because 
the details of management were entrusted to natives, there was an avowed and 
j^ystematic teaching in those colleges of the Hindoo and Mahomedan reHgions 
as such, and inculcation of the doctrines of those religions upon the minds of 
the pupils, and an examination ; but all that belongs to bygone days. 

8769. How is the Council of Education formed, and who are the members 
composing it ? — The Council of Education is appointed at the discretion of the 
local government of Bengal from among any persons, European or native, in or 
out of the service, who may be considered best fitted to be of use as members 
of that body. Sir James Colvill, ope of the puisne judges of the Supreme 
Court, is president ; the other members are, Mr. Colvin, a judge of the Sudder 
Dewanny ; Mr. Gmnt, the secretary to the Government of India in the Home 
Department ; Dr. Forsyth, secretary to the Medical Board ; Dr. Mouat, one of 
the professors of the Miedical College ; RAni GopM Ghose, a native merchant 
in Calcutta, and two other natives, who are ev officio members, as being mem- 
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H JL iMUda^f bers of the Commktee of the Hindoo College ; the nuiriMr k Sometimes more 
^- and sometkoes less, at the discretioa of the Govemm^sit. I have knowa it 

eoiiflist sometimes of 1 a, and sometimes of four or five. 

^ Julj 1853. 8770. The appointment is entirely at the will of the local Govenunmt ? — ^It 

is entirely at the will of the local Government ; but, practically, it is geaeralijr 
made upon the suggestion of the President. 

8771. Mr. Hume'} Do they publish annual reports of their proceedifigs ? — 
They do. 

8772. Chairman.] For what duration of time are those appointments made ? 
— At the pleasure of the Government. There is, however, no instance of a 
member being removed by the Government. 

m 8773. Wliat are their powers? — The Government mdkes over to them the 
management of the entire business of education, subject to its geaeral revision ; 
they are not allowed to increase the expenditure, but within a certain amouat, 
the amount allowed by the Government for tlie year, they do nearly what they 
pkase< Any great alteration of the system, and, of course, anything which 
requires additional expense, they are obliged to come to the Govemm«it for. 
They make reports, and the Government says " Yes," or ^ No,*" at its discretion* 
In other respects, the whole manj^m«nt of the system of education in Bengal^ 
in all branches, medical and general^ is efitirely in their hands. I should add 
that they make all the appointments in the educational department except those 
of the principals at the several colleges, which appointsaents are made by the 
Government upon tlveir recommendajtion. 

8774. Can they close any school if they are not satisfied with it ? — Yes, and 
they do. 

8775. And open a school where it is desirable in their opinion ^— Yes, if they 
do not exceed the special amount at their disposal ; but the Government might 
interfere at any time. I am speaking of the body as it exists in Bengal. In 
Agra, there is no Council of Education ; the whole matter is maaaaged by the 
Lieutenant-governor himself. 

8776. Is there any comparison to be made between the merits of the twa 
different systems ; the one adopted in Agra and the other in Bengal ? — There is 
very lijtl^ difference. Formerly, before the separation of the Agra Government, 
the whole subject of education, in both divisions of the Bengal Presidency, was 
under the government of a body called the Committee of Public Instruction, 
which has since become the Council of Education. When the Government was 
separated, a proportionate amount of the funds a{^cable to education was 
made over to the Government of the North-western Provinces, and Mr. 
Thomason, or the Governor for the time being, was left to make his own 
arrangements. He made his arrangements with the institutions which existed ; 
and, for the most part, a similar system was established there and in Bengal. 
Slight alterations may have been made here and there ; but, in the main, the 
system is the same in both branches of the Presidency. An endeavour has been 
made during the last two or three years to keep the two systems as much as 
possible in accord. The Council of Education in Calcutta has entered into a 
correspondence with Mr. Thomason, so as to make their two systems as much 
as possible accord in all things ; their desire being, if possible, to make them 
one, so as to institute a fair comparison between the results in both parts of the 
Presidency. 

8777. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] Are the proceedings and the results of the 
educational system in the North-western ft*ovinces incorporated in the annual 
report ? — No. 

8778. To whom does the Lieutenant-governor of the North-western Provinces 
report the proceedings and the results of the education there ? — To the Govern- 
ment at home, through the Government of India. 

8779. He publishes a report himself?— He publishes a report himself 
annually, and he makes that report to the Home Government through the 
Government of India. 

8780. Chairman.] Would it be desirable or not, in your opinion, to intro- 
duce a council of education in the North-western Provinces similar to that 
which exists in Bengal ? — I should not desire to see any change made. I should 
not wish to force a body of that sort upon the Government there, particulariy 
if there were any unwUiingness on the part of the Government to adopt it. 
They have not quite the same means at their disposal in the North-western 
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ProviHces that we have in Calcutta ; they have not the men ; and I must add f. J. BMday^ 
that the state of the native mind, as regards education, is very different in the B»q. 

North-western Provinces to what it is in Bengal ; there is not the same eager- 

»ess or anxiety on the subject ; very far from it. I think it very likely, though H ^^T i^« 
1 do not possess information enough to say so distinctly, that in the present 
state of the North-western Provinces the immediate interposition of the head 
of the Government may be a matter of necessity. It is not so in Bengal, where 
education is so mtich taken up by the people thJ^selves. 

8781 • Is education compulsory in the North-western Provinces? — No, it is 
not so anywhere ; only the immediate influence of the head of the Government 
may perhaps be more requisite there (where education is backward and there 
k not the same desire for it) than it is in Bengal. 

8782. Is there any grouiid for the supposition that the spread of education 
is dangerous to the British Government ? — None whatever ; on the contrary. It 
appears to me that the spread of education must assist the Government. The 
educated classes, I think, feel themselves, and must feel themselves, more 
bound to us, and as having more in common with us, than they have with their 
uneducated countrymen, apart from the general fact that it is more easy 
to govern a people who have acquired a knowledge of good and evil as to 
government, than it is to govern them in utter ignorance ; and on the whole, 
popular knowledge is a safer thing to deal with than popular ignorance. 

8783. What is the position of a teacher in India, whether in the Government 
service or out of it ; does tbe profession attract to it efficient men ? — No ; it is 
one of the defects of the system that the position of a teacher is not what it 
ought to be ; it is not sufficiently paid, and it is not sufficiently encouraged in 
other ways. I should be very glad to see the teachers of the Government insti- 
tutions formed into a separate service, and given the advantages belonging to a 
sq[)arate service ; the advantages of emoluments, the advantages of social rank 
and of pension and furlough. They are a very important class, and might be 
made much more so, but at present they are very insufficiently paid ; they have 
no advantages of furlough or of pension. In social position they are below 
what they ou^ht to be, and they feel it ; at least, that was the case up to the 
time that I left India. 

8784. You are speaking of European teachers ? — I am. 

S785. Is it easy to obtain fit native teachers ? — ^Very easy ; they take to the 
profession readily. I think it would be found upon examination, that the great 
majority of those who have gone out of our schools have taken to teaching as 
their profession. They take to it even out of the Government institutions; 
do so as a matter of delight, as well as a matter of emolument, and they make 
exceedingly good masters ; some of the best masters that we have in India are 
native masters. And that again shouM be thought of by those who desire to 
have Christianity taught in our schools. Those men, though very good teachers 
of Hterature and mathematics, would obviously not be good teachers of Chris- 
tianity, and yet, in a great many instances, into their hands it must fall. 

8786. In what estimation are the teachers held among their countrymen ? — 
They are held in very considerable estimation ; the profession of a teacher) 
I take it, has been at all times held in estimation in India, and it is so still. 
The teachers in our institutions are held in very considerable estimation. 

8787. Then with regard to native* teachers, you think they are sufficiently 
enconrj^ed now ? — 1 should be glad in some instances to see the means of 
paying the better classes; of them somewhat more highly, but the objection 
which I made had chiefly in view English teachers in India. 

878^. I unden^;and you to be in favcmr of the extension of tuition in the 
vernacular languages ?—Veiy much so indeed; I am very desirous to see 
a grcdt eflfort made in tliat direction ; nothing serious has yet been done ; the 
Govenunent professes in all ite schools and cdleges to teach English and the 
vernacular, but it ^es it imperfectly. Wherever English is taught it swallows 
«p everything dse ; the natives are so anidous to obtain it, and there is so much 
greater interest and exdtemewt with respect to it on the part of those who are ^ 

at the head of educational affairs, that there is more attention and more exer- 
tion bestowed upon education in English than upon education in the vernacular ; 
and the wbok of die means of education at their command being insufficient, the 
v^emacular is likely to be the more pinched of the tfro, so that that is not done 
which might be wi^Aiad. Im Lord iiani^ge^s time aa attempt was made to 
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F. J. UaUidayy establish a system of vernacular instruction ; it was done in the face of great 
Esq. pecuniary difficulties; 101 schools were established, but the masters were 

very inadequately paid, and there were other errors in. the management of the 

35 July 1853. pig^j^ which, I think, caused it to fail. I will not conceal, that with some persons 
in India the failure of those schools has been thought to indicate that all such 
eflforts towards vernacular education in Bengal must fail, but I am not one 
of those ; on the contrary, 1 think the scheme failed on account of its inade- 
quacy to the object in view, and that we are not the less bound, in consequence 
of the failure of that scheme, to do our best towards introducing, heartily and 
systematically, a good plan of vernacular education all over the country. 

8789. What gave rise to the plan of Lord Hardinge ? — A general complaint 
that vernacular education was neglected, and a constant call upon the Govern- 
ment to do something towards extending vernacular education ; there happened 
to be at that moment certain funds temporarily at the disposal of the Governor 
of Bengal,, which were appUcable to that purpose, and he so applied to them. 

8790. When you left Bengal, instruction in the vernacular languages was 
made secondary to instruction in English, was it not ? — Quite so ; more than 
secondary. 

8791 . And that you think not desirable} — Not at all desirable ; I think both 
are of enormous importance ; there are parties in India who tell you the one 
thing needful is English instruction, and other parties who tell you the one 
thing needful is vernacular instruction. I differ with them both. I think the 
two ought to go on ; they relate to different classes of the people altogether, 
and they ought to go on together ; you ought, as far as possible, to give a good 
vernacular education to the masses, at the same time that you give opportunities 
to the classes who have leisure to do so, to acquire a knowledge of English 
literature and science. 

8792. The same scholars would not study English and the vernacular 
languages ? — No ; on the contrary, I think the latter would be persons of whom 
we could never expect even the glimmering of a knowledge of EngUsh science 
except through the vernacular. 

8793. The schools would be distinct ? — Quite so ; I am also inclined to 
think that the management should be distinct ; that it should not be put in 
the hands of the Council of Education ; I should be disposed to put it into the 
hands of some separate officer. I am not prepared to say at this moment what 
would be a good office into which to put it, but I think it would be vdse to 
select some person interested in the spread of vernacular education, and fitted 
for the duty in other respects, and to make him superintendent of vernacular 
education. 

8794. Mr. Hunie.'] You say there is a general craving for English education 
in the Presidency of Bengal ; is that with the view of obtaining employment 
under the Government ?— Chiefly ; a strong opinion has spread itself abroad all 
over Bengal that vnth English a man may get on, and do anything, but without 
it he can do nothing; and that opinion, I may add, has of late years spread 
in the most extraordinary manner amongst the Mahomedans, who formerly 
repudiated the notion altogether. 

8795. Do you consider that a knowledge of English should be in general 
required of persons who are admitted ioAo the numerous offices which are in 
the gift of the Government?-— No ; there are some employments for which 
a knowledge of EngUsh is absolutely requisite, but there are others for which 
it is not so. 

•8796. How do you draw the distinction ? — ^Wherever English is in use for 
the conduct of the business of a particular office, there I would require it, but 
not otherwise. 

8797. In what way are the funds, which were left for the purpose of edu- 
eation at Lucknow, applied now r — They are in the hands of trustees, appointed 
under the provisions of a decree of the Supreme Court on the equity side, to 
be applied to the purposes of education in Calcutta and in Lucknow. It is a 
thing which is altogether separate and apart from the Government scheme of 
education. 

8798. Sir T. 11. Maddock.] Comparing the natives of India, particularly of 
Bengal, with Europeans, what is your opinion as to the early development of 
theur talents? — I think they are developed much more early than in this 
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country ; the youths are generally very precocious. They have a remarkable P. J. Hailiday^ 
power of early acquirement, and up to a certain age, as long generally as they ^•^^ 

are at school, say up to 20, they are very remarkable for their zeal and aptitude 

in acquiring knowledge ; but they fall off afterwards. ^5 July 1853. 

8799. Have you formed any idea of the proportion of those young men who 
have been highly distinguished at 19 or 20, who retain a love of learning, 
and continue to be fitted for important employment at the age of 26 or 27 ? 
— No, I have no general proportion in my mind ; but that a great many 
of them fall off is a matter of notoriety, and a matter of complaint amongst 
the natives themselves. I recollect, not very long ago, one of the native 
members of the Council of Education writing a very elaborate minute upon 
that point, and setting forth his views, which were the views of a great part of 
his countrymen, as to the extraordinary deficiency in that respect shown by 
a number of the natives after they left school, and attributing it to some defect 
in our method of teaching. The matter was careftiUy discussed, and it was 
thought that some of the defects in the teaching, which he pointed out, were 
real, and we remedied them to the best of our power. I cannot at this moment 
recollect the details ; but inj general I think our impression was, that, partly 
from some defect in the native character, and partly from a want of means at 
present for bringing forward educated natives, there was not sufficient encou- 
ragement to them in after life to warrant us in saying that it was wholly their 
fault that they fell off after leaving school. Something also is due to the 
circumstances by which they are surrounded. 

8800. On a former occasion, you stated to the Committee that the civil 
servants are now subject to certain periodical examinations as to their profi- 
ciency and attainments after the period of their leaving college ; at w hat age 
would it be likely that those secondary examinations of the civil servants would 
be made ? — It would depend a good deal upon circumstances. They go out at 
any time between 19 and 23, and the^ will be subject to those examinations 
three or four years after their arrival, as the case may be. 

8801. Probably they would be about 25 or 26 years of age ? — Probably. 

8802. Has there been any similar plan adopted for examining the young 
students of the colleges who have entered the public service ? — No, nothing 
exactly corresponding with the examination of civilians; but there are two 
branches of the public service, if they can both be called branches of the public 
service ; one, the office of the native judges, and the other, that of the vakeels, 
or barristers of the courts, into which no natives are admitted without a very 
strict previous examination as to their fitness. Those examinations are 
periodically conducted, and those who succeed receive diplomas, without which , 
they are not allowed to practice as vakeels, nor to enter into the judicial ser- 
vice. It is a system somewhat similar to that which has been adopted with 
regard to the civilians, but of course it does not exactly correspond with it. 

8803. With reference to the early development of the powers of mind of the 
natives, and the frequent falling off which appears at an early period of life, 
would not it be more particularly desirable that they should be constantly sub- 
jected, after they have arrived at the age of 26 or 27, tothose examinations ? — 
It must be remarked, that the two circumstances are not parallel in any way ; 
in the one case, you send out young men almost from school to enter upon very 
important duties, almost immediately after their arrival in India, and it is 
necessary from time to time to test their fitness and proficiency, but the natives 
are not draughted into the public service from school in that manner. If they 
were, the circumstances would be parallel, and there would be a necessity for 
testing their proficiency as they advance in life. The natives are verj- seldom, 
if ever, draughted into the public service till they have attained some consider- 
able age. It has been a complaint against our system, whether true or false I 
will not now say, that we do not immediately from the schools and colleges 
draught young educated natives into the public service. 

8804. Whether they are admitted into the public service on their being re- 
leased from their attendance at the Hindoo or any other college, or not, with 
reference to the feet which has been stated, that they are apt to fall off from 
that standard of attainment which they have reached at the age of 18 or 19, 
would not it be peculiarly desirable that natives, before being appointed to any 
public service, should be re-examined ? — No ; because the natives who are taken 
into the service have passed over that Rubicon, as it were ; they are not taken 
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I\ J. hafHday, for the public ftervice immediately from school, nor before the difficuit 

^•^- dangerous period which has been referred to, but they are taken' after it. Th^ 

are not taken for any important public emi^joyment without previous examina* 

85 Juljr 1853. jj^jj^ ^^^ ^Yie men who have passed that examination, and shown themselvies well 
qualified, do not afterwards f«dl o£f; on the contrary, your active native of 
middle age, employed in the public service, is a very energetic person, as all 
those are aware who have employed tbem in the office of sheristadar, cxr any 
similar office. 

8805. Supposing a distinguished scholar of the Hindoo Collie to be 
appointed to some situation in the public service at the age of 26, do you subject 
him to any examination before his appointment r — Yes, if be is appointed to ^e 
judicial service, certainly, 

8806. To any service ? — Not to any service ; I may say, in the only tnstanoe 
I know in which the two cases are parallel, which is the instance of sub-asBistatit 
surgeons taken from the Medical College, it has been found necessary to examiae 
them. It was found that the native sub-assistant surgeons who came out of the 
Medical College with great eclat Mid high acquirements, after they bad been 
left for a time to their own resources in the country, fell off. So many reports 
were made of failures, tliat the Government actually instituted a system of 
examination and inquiry after a certain number of 3rears. 

8807. Has it ever occurred to you to consider whether it woidd be pmcticabfe 
and expedient to establish something like an order of native civil servants, to 
consist of persons who, after arriving at the mature age of 25 or 26, had passed 
through a certain ordeal ? — Practicaliy the case is so at present ; a man who 
has come into the public service in any important employment and conducted 
himself well, rentains in it till the end of his days. I do not think anytittag 
would be gained by telhng the public that you would limit yourselves as irqgards 
the natives to any exclusive service, nor are they in the same position as 
Englishmen sent out from EnglsAd. 

8808. If such a class were establiflhed, and you considered the members of 
that native civil service equally eligible to all civil appdntments as European 
civil servauts, subject to such difi^xenees in the salaries to which they would be 
entitled as the circumstances of the case might require, would you think tkot 
desirable?— Oertamly not. because it is inconsbtent with the eyst&oi of a^ 
exclusive civil service. If the Government act upon the principle of aa -exclu- 
sive civil service sent from England, for which at present there are very over- 
whelming reasons to be given, you must not attempt to break it down m India 
upon the mere discretion of the local government being able k> say, *^ A, B, bmA 
C shall go in and supersede the persons who have come from £ngtaiiii with 
certain previous expectations." The one is inconsistettt with the other ; eitlMT 
you must do away with the exclusive civil service, or admit the objection to 
such a system as that which is now suggested. 

8809. Would you prefer to such a ]^an as I have sketdsed the introduction 
of natives into the civil service after merely an examinaition at HsileybiHy at 
19 or 20 years of age, with all the advantages, both of rank and emoluments, 
of the £urq>ean members of that service r — ^Yes, I would ; one is wholly inoMi- 
sistent and compatible with the mauitenance of an exclusive swvice, but the 
other is not ; besides which, very few instances are likely to occur in whick 
natives will have the enei^y and boldness and power of mind to coine to this 
country and educate themselves in such a manner as to pass such an examin- 
ation as I hope will be instituted, and to run the race with those young men 
at Haileybur}' ; I shoiild be very glad to see it done. Such cases have 
occurred at <^ eylon, and with no disadvantage, I believe. 

8810. Will you state what cases have ooeurred at Ceylon ? — There are oases 
at Ceylon in which young men very carefully examined have been put into 
the civil service at the post to run an equal race with the civil servants insm. 
England, and they have run a fair mce, and have not disappointed any eaqpec- 
tations. The instances are very rare and very few. 

881 1 . Do you know the names of any of the individuals ?— I reooUect one 
instance, though 1 cannot recal the name ; the person is now a judge ef S(NM» 
district in Ceylon ; he went in at the foot of the cixdl service, and has rima 
and given great satisfaction. 

8812. Do you think tlubt you would ever, by the appointment of a ymui^ 
native of indw to the dvil earviee uei Englatid, if^aae ham sooiatty in the class 
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«f chil servants ? — There would be great difficulty in that respect ; it would F. J. Hallidt^ 
test^ in a variety of ways, his stamina and moral courage, but he would not be ^^ 

the worse for that, periiajM^, in the long run. It is a difficulty in his way ^"""""^ 
whicdi for a great many years, will, no doubt, prevent anything of the kind ^^ ^^^^ *^^ 
occuiring. 

8813. Do you think, when he comes to hold an elevated position in the 
service, the junior European members of the service would feel a dislike to 
serve under him ?— I should not much care whether they did or not. I think 
if he had risen honestly and fairly by service to an equality with, or a 
superiority to them, no reasonable man would object to serving under him. 

8814. Do you think that the natives of the country would have the same 
confidence in him that they would in an European officer ?— At present the 
nadvea uudiHibtedly have not the same confidence in their countrymen that 
^ley have in Europeans ; there is no question about that ; that is a feeling to 
be got over in course of time ; the natives m%ist live down that reasonable 
psej^ice ; but in the case supposed the man would have lived it down. Such 
men wouk) have to go through great difficulty, and the early pioneers would 
iMwre to encounter the chief difficulty, but that the thing is insuperable I do 
not believe. 

88 1 5. Do you think it desirable or not to main1>ain an exdusive civil service 
in the hands of Europeans ? — To the extent which I have now stated I do. 

88i6« You have suited, on a former occasion, that yoiui con^dered the native 
was suffiK»ently r^nunerated for his services, whatever they might be, by a 
nmch suttUer amount of salary than an European gentleman in the same situa- 
ticm would be ; would you think it right to pay that native civU servant at the 
same rate as Eurepeans ? — Perhaps not ; that is one of the minute difficulties 
of detail which would always attend any such extension of our present system, 
but the difficulty is not insuperable. My own opinion is that a man in that posi- 
tion, living among his own friends and in his own country, would not expect 
and ought not to be paid for the same duties, at the same rate as an English- 
nun coming from England ; and if that rule were established, in the very rare 
eases which might be expected to occur, under the supposition which has been 
made, I do not thmk it would create any dissatisfaciion on any part. I admit 
it is a difficuky which has been felt in other cases ; it has been felt in one of 
the canonries of the catliedral of Calcutta, where it was pioposed to pay a 
native clergyman at a lower rate than the English clergyman for the same 
duties. The Rev. Krishna Mohun Banajee objected to it most strongly as a 
degradation, but I do not sympathise with his objections. 

8817. Supposing that the native civil servants are paid at a different rate, 
and on a different principle from the European civil servants, is not that 
absolutely establishing what I su^^ested to you, a native civil service distinct 
from any European civil service?— No, I think not; my suggestion would not 
break down or interfere with any previous expectations of other members of the 
civil service, which the other plan obviously would 

8818. If Indian youths are rendered by law admissible to Haileybury, and 
permitted to become in all respects members of the civil service, with all the 
rights and advantages of that service, what is your opinion of admitting them 
to Axldiscombe ? — I confess that I should be more ready to admit them to 
Haileybury than I should to Addiscombe. The case of the army is peculiar ; 
it di£^rs entirely from the civil service ; there may be stronger reasons for hesi- 
tating about admitting them to the one than to the other. Certainly I should 
hesitate about admitting them to Addiscombe ; and yet I am not prepared to 
say that the time niay not come when they may be admitted to Addiscombe, 
though I do not think it has yet come. 

881^. Are not the peculiar acquirements of distinguished youths in India, 
such as would enable them, generally speaking, to pass examinations at 
Addiscombe with greater distinction than at Haileybury ?— Yes, if Addiscombe 
were in India. 

8820. Mr. Htime.] You stated in answer to a previous question, that suffi- 
cient encouragement has not been given to the admission of natives into the 
service of the Government ; in what respect has that been shown ? — I am not 
perfectly distinct in what I should wish to see done ; but I feel that something 
is wanting to connect more naturally and certainly than at present, distinctions 
in the Government schools and colleges with honourable and liberal employ- 
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F. J. HaUidayy ment in the public service. At present a young man must trust very much to 
Esq. interest, and to the chance of obtaining the favour of persons who know very 

little, and perhaps care very little about his academic career. 

25 July 1853. gS'Ji. Was not Lord Hardinge's minute intended, in some degree, to make 

that very provision to which you allude ? — Yes, it was ; and so far as it-has 
been carried into eflfect, it has done so. 

8822. You are of opinion that it might still be carried further, if the means of 
education were increased in the way you have recommended?— I think it 
might. 

8823. Chairman.] What is your opinion as to the expediency of establishing 
universities in India ; and if they are to be established, on what footing should 
they be placed ? — I am not very sanguine about universities in India ; certainly 
I would not have them established on the footing proposed by Mr. Cameron 
in his evidence before the Committee of the House of Lords. He wishes 
that they should be established upon a great scale, with a chancellor and 
vice-chancellor, and faculties, and things of that sort, which appear to me to 
involve more than we require, and to be running ahead of the necessities of 
the times in India ; besides which, there are some difficulties, which Mr. 
Cameron has in some respects himself proved, arising out of that very reso- 
lution of Lord Hardinge. Lord Hardinge's resolution was to the effect, that 
all distinguished students in public or private seminaries should be preferred, 
other things being equal, for appointments in the public service ; and he 
remitted this resolution to the Council of Education, vnth directions to frame 
the details of a system to carry it into effect. The Council of Education very 
naturally thought that the only way to do this was to establish general exami- 
nations, to which all persons might come, and which should test their acquire- 
ments ; and that then at those examinations certificates should be given, and 
those certificates should carry in them the effect of Lord Hardinge's resolution. 
Now, as far as that went, if it did not form a university, it viras the germ of a 
university ; at all events it was intended to be so. I believe Mr. Cameron, who 
was the framer of the plan, had that in his head when he framed it. It was 
also entirely in accordance with what must be done if a university were esta- 
blished, that the standard should be so fixed as to correspond in its highest 
degree with the highest instruction given at any affiliated institution. I sup- 
pose that under any conceivable university system that must be done, and 
that was done. What was the consequence ? A storm of reprobation which 
has assailed this plan ever since, and prevented its fair operation. It was 
immediately said, '' This standard is an unattainable standard ; it is the 
standard of the highest and best students of the Government institutions ; 
it is one to which our students can never attain." This was said by per- 
sons having an interest in private seminaries. It was also said, ^^ This is a 
standard of literature and mathematics, and a very high one ; whereas many 
of our students are kept from attainirig any eminence in those branches of 
knowledge by having their attention chiefly directed to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Unless, therefore, you put the whole thing into our hands, and enable 
us to say what is distinction as regards the students in our institutions, we 
repudiate your plan, and will have nothing to do with it." They acted in that 
way, and have ever since done so ; and they have vilified the scheme and the 
framers of it to the utmost of their power. It appears to me, that if that were 
the consequence of establishing a system of examination, to give certificates 
which should carry a man into the public service, it must be the consequence 
of establishing a university to give degrees to pass a man into the public service. 
You must always have a highest standard, and that standard must be always in 
accordance with the highest standard of instruction in any of the affiiliated insti- 
tutions. 1 he same results would follow if a system of universities were carried 
out. We have to deal at present with a number of Government institutions, 
some of them carrying education to a very high pitch ; and we have to deal 
with a great number of missionary and some private institutions which are, 
generally speaking, very far inferior to the Government colleges in point of 
Uterary and mathematical attainments. H^e and there one or two of them 
come near the Government colleges; but still they are below them. The 
Government institutions stand forth in the eyes of the natives, and ought 
to stand forth in such a manner that distinctions in them must be more 
coveted and sought for than distinctions in private institutions. 

8824. Would 
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8824. Would that objection apply to law colleges^ and to requiring that the F. J. HalHdagy 
natives should pass through some law college before being placed in the higher ^^• 

situations of the legal profession r — At the present moment there are examina- 

tions at Calcutta and in the provinces which the natives are obliged to pass, and ^^ ^^^y *®53- 
these are not confined to students of any particular institution. As far as the 

law is concerned, that which has the effect of a university diploma is given by 
those examiners, and the person holding it is exclusively entided to enter the 
public service in that braiichc So of civil engineering ; if you were to establish 
at present examiners, for the purpose of giving degrees in civil engineering, the 
next thing you would be asked is, where are we to get the knowledge ? What 
we want in India is something more practical than that, aud resembUng what 
Mr. lliomason has done. Instead of chancellors, faculties, and examinations, 
and the means of giving degrees in civil engineering, we need the establish- 
ment of some place where civil engineering can be learnt, which does not exist 
at present, except at Roorkee, where Mr. Thomason has seen the want and 
supplied it. lie took advantage of a great existing public work, and of some 
excellent men at the head of it, and sent a number ot students, increasing the 
number gradually, to learn civil engineering, and become qualified before the 
face of the Indian world to go forth to the work of civil engineering, and it 
has succeeded marveUously. The same I think might be done, and ought to be 
done, in Calcutta. 

8825. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] Is there nothing of the kind done now in Cal- 
cutta?— I think not. 

8826. In any of the institutions in Calcutta or in Bengal is there any kind 
of instruction in botany, mineralogy, or any similar study? — In botany com- 
plete instruction is given in the Medical College, and to a certain extent in 
mineralogy. 

8827. And in chemistry? — Yes. 

8828. Indeptendently of the Medical College, are those studies patronised 
anywhere ? — No. 

8829. Sir /. W. Hogg.'] I believe one of the first botanists of the age. Doctor 
Falconer, presides over that college now? — He does. 

8830. Do not you consider the Medical College for the purpose of imparting 
botanical, mineralogical, and chemical knowledge is amply sufficient for all the 
necessities of the country ? — I think so, for Bengal only. 

8831. Do not you consider that an establisl^ment, such as that which is in 
progress at Roorkee, would be of great use to the natives generally ?— There is 
in the country at present a great demand for civil engineers, and for a know- 
ledge of civil engineering. 1 believe the existence of a place vrhere the natives 
can learn civil engineering is a great practical necessity. 

8832. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Has not it been found necessary in Calcutta to 
educate the natives for purposes connected with the works on the railways 
which are now in progress r — In the sense of there being: a great call for 
natives so educated as to be capable of serving on those works, 1 may answer 
the question in the affirmative. There has been a great want ; il is an actual 
want at present in Calcutta. 

8833. Would not it be practicable for the Government, at a moderate 
expense, to introduce some establishment of that description ? — I think some- 
thing of the sort might be done ; to do it effectively it ought to be combined 
with actual works, in the manner in which it is done at Roorkee ; but I think 
even that might be managed in Calcutta, I am very desirous of seeing it 
attempted. 

8834. Chairman.] Have you any observations to make upon the operation of 
the Act XXI. of 1850? — I have something to say in defence of it, because I 
have seen occasions in which it has been objected to on grounds which 
appeared to me not tenable, and in a manner which showed some misunder- 
standing of the real state of the case. There is some misapprehension on the 
minds of people in this country as to the real state of the Hindoo law before 
this Act was passed. From questions which have been put in this Committee 
and elsewhere, it appears to me to be the impression on the minds of some 
persons, that under the law as it stood before the Act was passed, a native 
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ML J. HMUday, who changed his religion^ or who lost his caste, ipso facto lost his property. 

£^1. 1 he case is argued upon that supposition, when the truth is, that nothing of 

the kind ever took place ; what was necessary was that some person entitl^ to 

i5 •^"•y 1853. the property, in consequence of this lapse, should sue out the forfeiture in a 
court of justice. Now that never was done at all ; it never has been done, 
so that practically the notion of there being any general evil arising to the 
native s of India from this law is a mistake. Such a forfeiture has, in fact, never 
taken place, and ntver could take place except by a decree of court. It 
might no doubt at any time have taken place, if any native having the right 
to sue had chosen to come forward and establish it, and sue out the forfeiture, 
and carry it into effect. That was an embarrassment which might be produced 
by a malignant and troublesome- person at any time, but no person has actually 
put it into operation. Another thing i?,, that as regards caste, upon which 
much stress has been laid, I have not only my own knowledge which I consider 
good upon the subject, but I have the unanswerable authority of Professor 
Wilson for saying, that the greater part of that is a delusion. According to 
the strict Hindoo law there is actually from one part of India to the other no 
caste but the $rahmin ; the whole thing is broken down, and the only real 
existing caste is that of the Brahmin. Now it is, as I have said, only by a 
suit in a court the forfeiture could be established. If any person before thu 
Act passed had sued in a court against A. that he had forfeited his caste, and 
therefore had forfeited his property, unless that A. were a Brahmin he could 
not have established, under the strict Hindoo law, that he had forfeited hi^ 
caste at all, there being in truth no caste. So that the state of the law was 
this, that persons of a cert ..in class, namely, firahmins, by doing things some 
of which were right, and some of which were wrong, but without the slightest 
reference to their being right or wrong, for instance, traversing the sea and 
coming to England, or eating certain things which, in themselves, are innocent, 
might, being Brahmins, if any person were found malignant enough to sue 
them in a court, forfeit their ancestral property ; so that the law which is 
sought to be re-established is a law having eflFect in reality only upon one part 
of the community, and that under the most unjustifiable circumstances. The 
Government say by this Act : It may be the case, though it never has been the 
case, that a person changing his religion or losing caste, and a suit being 
brought against him in the courts, may be made to forfeit his property. 
This shall no longer be the case, for two reasons : first of all, that, as respects 
religious apostacy, it is a penalty upon opinion which ought not to con- 
tinue ; and next, as regards caste, it is an infliction which may be made to 
fall upon any person arbitrarily, merely on account of some social distinctions 
similar to that of being blackballed at a club. It was, in feet, precisely the 
same, as regards caste, as if there were a law here, that any person who was 
blackballed at a club should tliereby forfeit his property ; at least, that is what 
those who argue for the repeal of this law are, unknown to themselves, 
maintaining* The loss of caste in Bengal is merely a loss of social distinction ; 
it depends upon no definite rules whatever. . It differs with different persons in 
different societies, in different ways, at difiierent times ; caste may not only be 
lost, but it may be bought again, and notoriously is bought again all over 
India ; so that this great penalty might be incurred, or not, just according to 
whether the person could find means or not to buy back his caste. From the 
time of the establishment of our courts to the present time, there never has been 
an instance in which any person has been made liable by a suit to the for- 
feiture of his land for a loss of caste. Had it been otherwise, Dwarkanauth 
Tagore, not only for coming to England, but long before that, might have lost 
his property, as might his father and grandfather before him. They were Brah- 
mins, and if anybody entitled to the property had brought a suit against them, 
they might have been declared liable to lose that property. But what a state 
of things would that have been ! Then, again, it has been said that this pro- 
perty is in the nature of a trust ; that it is held liable to and subject to the 
performance, of the funeral ceremonies, and that therefore, if a man deprives 
himself voluntarily of the power of performing those funeral ceremonies, which 
he does if he changes his religion, as a Hindoo, he ought to be made to transfer 
the property to the next heir, upon whom this liability now falls ; hut that is 
an error, and a very great error. A trust is not in the least involved ; there 
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is no such trust conveyed by the inheritance of property in India. The duty of jr. j, inuGdap^ 
performing the funeral ceremonies of a progenitor is a conscientious duty devolv- Eiq. 

kig upon a person, whether he has the property or not. If it wer^ dependent 

upon his having the property, he ought not to be allowed to sell it, because by ^5 July 1^53* 
selling it he would equally deprive himself of the power of performing the cere- 
nony ; still less ought the Government to allow it to be sold for arrears of revenue. 
If there were any value in the argument now brought forward, the next heir 
wight at this moment sue any person who sold his property, or allowed it to be 
§6Ui for arrears of revenue, because this new duty now devolved upon him, the 
first har having been disqualified. So it has been said of persons committing 
csrimes, " What a terrible thing is it that they, though they lose caste and, pro- 
perty speaking, incur this forfeiture, should be exempted !" But that, so far as it 
goes, is a mistake as to the real state of the case ; for simple' crime nobody in 
India ever can lose his caste ; perjury may be committed, forgery may be com- 
mitted, murder may be committed, any crime may be committ^ so long as it 
is not an offence against a Brahmin. I believe no native since India was a 
country ever lost his caste for murder unless he murdered a Brahmin ; though 
he might lose his caste for giving true evidence against a Brahmin for murder. 
The ai^nxent is that that state of things should continue, that a person should 
not lose his caste for committing all sorts of crimes, but that if he gives true 
evidence in a case of murder against a Brnhmin he has forfeited caste, and 
our courts should enforce the forfeiture of propert)'. So, as regards transpor- 
tation, I have seen it put forward as an unanswerable assertion that transporta^ 
tion for a crime was a forfeiture of caste, aini therefore ought to forfeit the 
property ; but transportation as such tor crime is not a forfeiture of caste. By 
going across the sea for his own private purposes a man may forfeit his caste. 
If a man were imprisoned for the whole of his life for any conceivable crime, 
"say perjury, murder, or anything else, he would not forfeit his caste ; yet the 
same man if the authorities chose to transport him, as the law formerly existed, 
might have been made to forfeit bis caste had anybody chosen to prosecute him, 
and if he were a Brahmin. It did not seem reasonable that the punishment 
for a certain crime should be so enhanced at the discretion of a single individual 
who might choose to present himself ; it appeared, therefore, to the Government 
perfectly monstrous that the courts should continue to be liable to be called on 
to enforce a system so utterly inconsistent and contrary to all notions of justice, 
and equity, and even of good sense, as this, especially as the whole thing was 
obsolete. There never was a notion of enforcing this law till it was abrogated, 
and then as soon as the abrogation was effected, a few persons, chiefly, I believe, 
for the sake of notoriety, brought forward a number of objections to it. If 
there were any real objection to it, the annals of the courts would be able to 
.show that the courts have been made use of for the purpose some time or other ; 
but they show nothing of the kind. A great case is made with respect to 
widows. Mr. Leith, before this Committee, said it was a shocking thing that a 
widow should be left in charge of the property, and that she might become 
very profligate and still have the property. It may be a shocking thing ; but 
if she were only profligate with a Brahmin, she would not Jose her caste ; and 
nobody, 1 supi>ose, would advocate such a law' as that a widow should commit 
every sort of profligacy with impunity so long as it was with Brahmins, but 
the moment she did so with a Soodrah she should lose her property. But, 
afta* all, widows have only a life interest. The fact is too notorious, that a 
great many of those widows of zemindars are profligate ; but from the first 
moment of our entering Bengal till now, there is no instance of a widow having 
been prosecuted in order that she might forfeit her property by reason of this 
profligacy. 

8835. Mr. Elliot.'] Mr. Marshman observed, that a native association was 
formed in Calcutta for the purpose of getting up an agitation on the subject, 
and that it had entirely failed ? — It has quite failed ; the real body of the 
natives are utterly careless about it. The alleged Hindoo law was, in fact, an 
obsolete tiling ; there is no instance in any part of India within the knowledge 
of man of any native having been deprived under our rule of his ancestral pro- 
perty for changing his religion or losing his caste, and yet natives have become 
Mahomedans. There are at this moment in our territory Mahomedan zemin- 
dars whose ancesU»rs were Hindoos, and who bear the semblance of Hindoos 
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JF. J. HaWday, a'bout them ; there are men who have the Hindoo title of rajah who are, in facti 
E*q- Mahomedans, yet they keep their estates. 

~ 8836. Sir T, H. Maddoclc] One of your answers would lead the Committee 

35 J«ly 1853. to understand that there is no caste in India except that of the Brahmin ; you 
do not mean to say, do you, that practically, there is no caste ?— What I meaii 
to say is this, that it never has been pretended that this forfeiture could be 
enforced except through the medium of the courts. Before the passing of this 
law no person was liable to forfeit his property, except by instituting a suit 
and proving his case in one of our courts. It is perfectly certain that if ever 
such a case had been sued out, the suer would have been called on to prove 
that the person sued against had lost his caste ; that would have been referred 
to the Hindoo lawyers, and, as I said before, I have the authority, independently 
of my own knowledge of the fact, of Professor Wilson, for the assertion that 
any Hindoo lawyer applied to officially for his verdict upon that question, would 
have to say that there was, according to the Hindoo law, no caste existing in 
India except that of the Brahmins. According to practice there are many castes, 

8837. You assume in this answer, that the person who has lost caste is 
always the defendant in the action. Supposing he is the plaintiflF, and that, 
having been turned out of his caste, and out of his father^s house, after his 
father's death, he claims his share of the paternal estates?— It does not seem to 
me to make the slightest difference who is plaintiff and who is defendant. What 
I rely on is, the equity between the parties, which remains exactly the same ; 
supposing that A. had been said to lose caste, and had been forcibly qected 
from his property by his brethren, and he sought to be put into possession of 
that property again : upon the defence being set up that he had so lost caste, 
the same question would be referred to the Hindoo lawyers, and the same 
answer must be given. 

8838. In the event of his being the plaintiff he would merely sue as plaintiff 
for the portion of his paternal property to which he was entitled, and the onus 
of showing why he should not have it would be thrown upon the defendant, 
exactly as in the instance you first put?— Just so. 

8839. Mr. Hume.] You are of opinion that he should be entitled to recover 
in our courts, not only thai portion of the family property which was uncon- 
nected altogether with religious uses, but also that portion which was dedicated 
to the use and support of temples ? — I observe that, in the Appendix to one of 
the Reports made by the Committee of the House of Lords, two cases are sup • 
posed : one is the case of property, as it is said, dedicated to religious purposes, 
and over which this convert ought not to have control. In the statement of 
that case there is a mixing up of two very different and distinct questions, and 
it is but of that the confusion arises. If the property is in trust for any religious 
purpose, it remains so without any effect being produced upon it in consequence 
of this law. If any property be left in trust for religious purposes in or out of 
any family, that trust is not in the smallest degree affected by Act XXI. of 1850. 
But take the other case, which appears to be chiefly aimed at, namely, where in 
a certain house or family there are certain idols for worship, the expenses of 
which the members of the family have of their own free will, and at the insti- 
gation of their own consciences, by what amounts to a subscription, regularly 
provided. It is complained that if one of that family, by becoming a convert, 
thereby disqualifies himself for subscribing to the expenses of those idols, he 
commits an injury upon the rest; but I should like to ask whether there 
are not plenty of instances now in which members of Hindoo families for 
other reasons button up their pockets, if they have any, and say, "We will 
not subscribe; we will have idols of our own; we will not have anything 
to do with yours." Could their subscriptions be enforced? Assuredly not^ 
If at this moment any member of a Hindoo family chose to say I will have 
nothing to do with the support of those idols, there is no law which could 
make him contribute except in the case of a trust, which case is not interfered 
with. So it has been said in the same paper, there is a very grievous case, in 
which brethren live together in a house, and one of them becomes a convert, 
and therefore cannot live with the rest of the family, but must be turned out. 
But that proceeds, I think, upon an error of fact also ; it is not the case that 
because a man changes his religion he must leave the house in which he is 
living ; he must not eat with the rest of the family, but as to living there is 
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scarcely any one w ho has travelled much in India who has not lived in the p. j. BaiOda^, 
same house with a Hindoo though he could not eat with him ; he does not ^^s* 

come to the table, but he^ lives in tlie house. It is very common for individuals 

who have been living together, and eating together, to agree for private con- -5 J"'> ^^53- 
venience, or on account of differences among the members, or for other reasons, 
to eat together no longer. Nobody will say that, because a brother in any great 
feunily agreed that he would not eat with the rest of the brothers, those brethren 
could have an action against him, and turn him out of the house. No one was 
ever found to say so, nor can it be said in the instance which is now under con- 
sideration. 

8840. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Are you of opinion that he could cook beef in 
the house without injury to the Hindoo inhabitants ? — I do not think, if they 
were aware of it, he could ; but I am certain that he could do many things 
which are equivalent to that, without affecting his position at all. 

8841. Do you imagine that his brethren would live in the house in that 
case? — If they were aware of such a violent thing as that being done, they 
might object to it ; but it is not a thing to which they could have legally 
objected, even before the act in question was passed. 

8842. With respect to caste, are not there hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
suits annually instituted in the different petty courts in India upon the subject 
of caste ? — ^There are many suits upon the subject of caste, but none for the 
purpose which I have mentioned, namely, enforcing a forfeiture of property by 
reason of the loss of caste. 

8843. Are not the people of India as tenacious of caste as ever they were ? — 
They are tenacious of caste as a social distinction, and as what they ignorantly 
believe to be a religious distinction ; but in the strict Hindoo law, of which 
the majority of them are perfectly unaware, they are jealous of that which is 
no longer a religious, though it is a social distinction. There are social dis- 
tinctions among the Hindoos in and about Calcutta which are quite as strong 
as any caste distinction. The great clubs which exist all over Lower Bengal are 
institutions as close and as rigid, and as anxiously and tenaciously watched and 
looked after and preserved, as any institution of caste. 

8844. Mr. jBW/o*.] Do the members consist of different castes ? — ^They do. 

8845. Sir T. H. MaddockJ] Whatever the state of the law may be practi- 
cally, the system of caste prevails as much in India now as it did at any 
former period? — Quite so ; what is supposed to be a system of castes, which is, 
in reality, a system of social distinctions. 

8846. Chairman.] Are you in favour of an increase of our Indian eccle- 
siastical establishments ? — The ecclesiastical establishment, in my opinion, 
should be looked at chiefly as a military establishment. Before I left India, the 
Government had adopted the following as its statement of the ecclesiastical 
system, which I believe is undeniable. It is contained in a note by the Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, dated 3rd November 1851. Protestant chaplains 
are appointed, ** First, to provide fully for the European troops. Secondly, to 
provide adequately for the presidency towns where large numbers of Protestant 
servants of the Government, of all classes, are congregated, and where this 
benefit has been allowed to all the Protestant residents from very early times. 
Thirdly, to distribute all that remains of the strength of the establishment, so 
as best to provide for the easily-combined objects of supplying chaplains to the 
principal stations for civil officers and native troops officered by Europeans ; 
and of leaving no very large tract of country in which European public servants 
and private persons are scattered, wholly witliout the benefit of a resident 
clergyman. This principle is intelligible and definite ; it seems to provide the 
greatest possible degree of benefit which the means at disposal allow to those 
for whom the benefit is intended, especially for those who, under the peculiar 
circumstances of this country (India), being compelled to live isolated, or in 
small communities, cannot provide for themselves. No class of persons can 
reasonably object to it, or ever have really objected to it; and it opens 
no door to boundless expenditure of the same nature hereafter.'* I have 
read this in order to guard myself against the supposition of being in 
favour of any increase of the ecclesiastical establishments, or any claim upon 
the Government for increasing the ecclesiastical establishments for the sake of 
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/. J, HnUiday, Christians in India, merely as such. It appears to me that very unfounded 
E*q. ' claims have been and are being made upon the Government for the increase of 

' "^ the ecclesiastical establishments for native converts and others, being Christian, 

25 July 1853. ^jut not in the service of the Government. It appears to me that, if a door is 
once opened to claims of that sort, the demand will be endless, and that very 
grccat embarrasment and drfficulties will arise out of similar claims on the part 
of persons belonging to other Christian churches, not the Protestant Church of 
England. I have seen in the evidence given by a person of consideration in 
India, Mr. Wilberforce Bird, a very strong statement of what he deems abso- 
lutely necessary, namely, an increase of the ecclesiastical establishment by the 
appointment of native chaplains, upon low salaries, to administer to native 
Christians all over the country. I am glad to have an opportunity of saying, 
that as far as my opinion goes, and 1 believe it is the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India, no such claim can properly be admitted, or ought to be allowed 
for a moment, as being one leading to very serious and e^barrasiug conse- 
quences ; there being in fact no churcli establishment, as the word is generally 
understood, in India. 

8847. Sir C fVood] What is done with respect to the Presbyterian and the 
Roman ('athoKc churches ? — ^The Government provides at the presidency 
towns Presbyterian chaplains for such of its servants in those presidency towns 
as are Presbyterians ; but it has never been contemplated to extend the system 
beyond the presidency towns. In the case of Koman-catholics, the Govern- 
ment provides for the payment of chaplains for the Roman-catholic troops at 
their different stations ; beyond that, 1 am not aware' that there has been any 
claim upon the Government to provide Roman-catholic clergy. 

8848. Mr. V, iVwt/A.] Is what you say is erroneously called an ecclesiastical 
establishment valued in India?— Yes; it is valued as having been the means 
of promoting the observance and practice of religion among the servants of the 
Government, among whom I have understood before the establishment existed 
there vms less of it than could be wished. At present, owing to the exertions 
of the Government ecclesiastical servants, the religious feeling among the 
servants in India is, on the whole, strong and practical. 

8849. You confine its importance to the servants of the Government in 
India ? — Yes. 

8850. Mr. Hume.] As medical men are appointed for the sake of the army 
and other servants of the ('ompany, you think the Church establishment should 
be put upon the same footing ? —Yes. 

8851. And that, with respect to any claim for providing converts and 
Christians in India with religious instruction, on the scale which the mission- 
aries require, it would be unjust to charge the revenues of India with the 
expenses such a claim would involve ?— Yes, that is my strong opinion. 

8852. Sir T. //. Maddock.'] Is the local Government at all importuned on the 
subject of increasing the number of chaplains ?— Yes. 

88.53. By whom? — By the bishop. The Bishop of Calcutta entertains the 
belief that it is his duty to insist upon the spread of chaplains by every means 
in his power, and he' does not admit the doctrine that the Government is only 
bound to find chaplains for its owa servants. 

88.54. Has the Bishop of Calcutta recently made any application for the 
appointment of an additional number of bishops ? — He has made an application 
for the appointment of a bishop at Agra within my knowledge. 

885.5. In your opinioa, is it at all necessary that a Bishop of Agra should be 
appointed ? — I confess 1 should not think it necessary. The question leads one 
into aH sorts of difficulties ; but I have my doubts even about the appointment 
of any additional bishops in India, for this reason : you are led into this diffi- 
culty, the government of the chaplains of the Church of England being by 
means of bishops, the number of bishops must increase with the number of 
chaplains ; the moment you do that, you are pressed by the Roman Catholics. 
Bishops are an equally necessary part of their establishment, and their chap- 
lains are at least as numerous, and spread over even lai^er parts of India^ pos- 
sibly, than ours. You cannot deny that bishops are necessary to them ; so thirt, 
in fact, I do not see the end of it. 

8856. Have the European societies at the various stations in India built 
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places of worsb^, find supplied out of thdr own funds the salary of the clergy- F. j. UmiMa^ 
men ? — They have done so in various instances. R^ 

8857. Are you of opinion that that would be done everywhere w^ere there 

was a great necessity for such spiritual instruction ? — I am inclined to think •^ •'"^T '•^ 
it would. 

8858. You would come to the conclusion, therefore, that with the exception 
<rf the chaplains necessary for the European part of the army, the Government 
is not bound to supply every station where Europeans are with chaplains ? — 
What I think necessary is stated in the paper which 1 have read. The circum- 
stances of detached and isolated ziUah stations are often such as to render it 
not unfit, at all events, that the Government should come to their aid ; and, 
considering the benefits arising from religious instruction, aid them in providing 
the means of obtaining it. But as a general rule, I think the Government is 
only bound to supply chaplains to its troops. 

8859. There is. a private church built by private funds, where a clergyman 
is supported by private funds at Bhagulpore, is there not? — He was supported 
by private funds, but he is now supported by the Government. 

8860. Mr. Mangles.] Do not you think the civil servants of the Government 
have an equal claim upon them ? — I should not think so, if the civil servants 
were collected in the same numbers as the military. I think their funds would 
be sufficient to enable them to provide religious instruction for themselves, if 
that were so ; but in point of fact, they are not collected in such numbers. 

8861. Y'ou have expressed an opinion against the appointment of an addi- 
tional bishop at Agra ; does not it appear to you to be equally necessary in the 
ecclesiastical, as in other branches of the public service, that men should be 
superintended, and supervised, and looked after ?- -It is a matter which I would 
leave to private exertions. 

8862. Can you leave to private exertions the superintendence of the Govern- 
ment chaplains ?— So far as the bishop now superintends them you may, 
because it is really an ecclesias^tical superintendence. Supposing there were no 
bishop appointed by the Government at Agra, and suppose the religious 
societies and persons interested here and in India were to subscribe to endow a 
bishopric at Agra, and were to raise provision for that purpose, the bishop in 
that case would have exactly the same authority over his chaplains as the 
Bishop of C^aloutta has now over his. 

8853; Is it possible that the residents throughout Upper India could sub- 
scribe sufficient funds to provide Upper India with a bishop? — If he Mftere 
moderately paid I think they might do it. 

8864. Sir C. Wood.'] Is not there now some allowance made to several 
Roman-catholic vicars apostolic? — I do not think there is any allowance made 
to them as such ; they have an allowance made upon the plea of paying them 
for furnishing certain returns ; one or two of them are paid to fiunish two or 
three chaplains tor a considerable circle. 

8865. Mr. V. Smith.] When you expressed your approbation just now of 
the value of an ecclesiastical establishment, you did not mean to include the 
appointment of bishops in that approbation, and you confined its advantages 
chiefly to the miUtary ?— I did not mean to express any disapprobation of the 
establishment as it now exists, but merely as to the propriety of extending it. 

8866. Have the bishops or the ecclesiastical establishment in India at all 
mstigated to promote the conversion of the natives ?— Very little indeed ; they 
do not consider it part of their duty. 

8867. J hey have purposely abstained from it, have not they r— I should say 
they had ; indirectly, they have produced considerable effect as being the means 
of influencing persons who affect others. 

8868. Supposing any over-zealous person were to interfere materially, would 
there be any power of checking him, if it were considered dangerous to the 
Government? — The chaplains are in the pay of the Government, and are 
absolutely their servants, as much as any officer of the army or any of the civil 
servants, and the Government could put an end to it, if necessary, by dis- 
missing the man, supposing the case to demand such a severe remedy. . 

8869. Mr. Mangles.] Is not it the case that a great improvement in the state 
of European feeling and religious habit and conduct, was remarkably simul- 
taneous in point of time with tlie appointment of the first Bishop of Calcutta ? — 
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F. J. lialliday, \ am not quite aware whether I can say that or no ; but if it were so, it would 
^^^^' not affect ray opinion. 

?5 July 1853. 8870. Sir r. H. MaddockJ] Without drawing any comparison between 

clergymen of the Roman-catholic and the Protestant faith, are you of opinion that 
the Roman-catholic chaplains who are appointed to regiments are sufficiently 
paid ? — No. 

8871. Have you formed any idea of the scale on which they are at present 
paid ? — They are paid exceedingly low. 

8872. Will you state the amount that they receive? — I do not think there 
is any chaplain who receives so much as 100 rupees a month. 

8873. Have you formed any opinion of the rate at which regimental Roman* 
catholic chaplains ought to be paid ? — I have ; I have thought that they ought 
not to be paid less than half the salary of an assistant chaplain of the English 
Church ; that is 250 rupees a month* 

8874. Sir C. Wood.'\ Are you aware that they are paid higher in India than 
in any of our colonial possessions ? — No. 

8875. Mr. Hume.] Are the heads of the Brahmin religion paid anything by 
the Company ? — Nothing whatever. 

8876. Are the heads of the Mussulman religion paid anything ? — No. 

8877. Does not it appear unfair to saddle the natives of India with the heavy 
charges of a clerical establishment for the sake of a few Europeans, when the 
same advantage is refused to the great bulk of the natives ? — If carried beyond 
certain strict limits, I think it is wrong. 

8878. Sir J. W. HoggJ] Do you think it is fair to charge the revenues of 
India with the expenses necessary for the military in order to maintain the 
peace of the country ? — Yes, certainly. 

8879. ^^ yo^ think it right to charge the revenues of India with the expenses 
requisite to maintain the Civil Service for the purpose of the civil administra- 
tion of the country ?— Certainly. 

8880. Do you think that it is fair to charge the revenues of India with any 
expenses calculated to give efficiency to that service ? — Ves ; I think it is within 
fair limits, and that is the justification for the appointment of the chaplains at 
present existing. 

8881. Do you think that the administration of spiritual comfort to the civU 
and to the military services of the East India Company tends to their improve- 
ment morally and religiously, and so to render them more efficient in the 
d's charge of their duties ? — There can be no question of it. 

8882. Do not you think, then, that upon that ground the application of the 
funds of India to the purposes of a clerical establishment, within reasonable 
limits, is fully justified ? — Quite so, within reasonable limits. 

8S83. Mr. HumeJ] On the very same grounds, is not it justifiable to attend 
to the religious education of the natives, both Mussulmans and Hindoos ?— 
That would lead me, I am afraid, into what I should hardly like to enter upon 
here, namely, a comparison of the two religions ; it must, of course, depend 
upon the relative value of the respective religions for the improvement of 
the persons subject to their influence. 

8884. Who do you propose to be the judges in that case ; is it to be the 
natives themselves, who adopt the one religion, or whom ? — ^Under the present 
constitution of India, in all matters of government; the Government is the 
judge. 

8885. Mr. Elliot.'] In reference to Mahomedans and Hindoos, you said that 
no provision was made for them by the Government ; have not both of those 
religions obtained large endowments from the Government, in the shape of 
land r — Yes ; but even if they had not, ray answer would be just to the same 
efl^ect. 

8886. Mr. Mangles,] Do not you think that the people of India have bene- 
fitted from the circumstances which you have mentioned, the superior reUgious 
feeling and morality of the public servants of the Company ? — No doubt they 
have. 

8887. Mr. Hume J] Is not it equally important that the reli^^ious feelings of 
the natives, both Mussulman and Hindoo, should be attended to ? — No doubt^ 
so far as they are servants of the Government. 

8888. Sir C. Wood.] Are not they residing in a country where their own 
religion is the prevalent religion ? — Yes. 

8889. Do 
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8889. Do you think the same religious establishments are necessary for the p j //,,^/^^ 
maintenance of the religion of the natives as for that of the English in India ? Esq ' "^' 
-No. L_ 

8890. Do you think that the latter can be maintained without any grant from 2,3 July 1853. 
the Government r — No, not at present. 

8891. Mr. Hume.] i)o not you consider that at places where a considerable 
number of Europeans not in the Company's service reside, they ought to provide 
by their own means for their religious instruction ? — Clearly. 

8892. Would not it be a heavy burden upon the revenues of India to main- 
tain establishments for all religious sects ? — It would be utterly impossible. 

James Ramtld Martin^ Esq., f.r.s., called in ; and Examined. 

8893. Chairman.'] WILL you state to the Committee what situations you have j. r, Martin^ Esq. 
held, which enable you to give an opinion as to the means of affording medical p.r.s. 

instruction in India, and as to the encouragement which is given to the medical — 

service there? — 1 served during 22 years in the Presidency of Beugal, as a 

surgeon in the Bengal army ; and during my early services, I was employed on 
various field services in India with troops, and latterly, during the two cam- 
paigns of the former Burmese war, as the surgeon of a regiment of cavalry. 
After the peace I returned to Calcutta, where I held various staff appointments, 
conferred upon me by Lord William Bentinck and Lord Auckland. 1 was 
surgeon to the General Hospital, garrison surgeon of Fort William, presidency 
surgeon, and latterly one of the examiners of the Medical College, an institu- 
tion of high character there. I was also surgeon of the native hospital, to 
which I was elected by a body of gentlemen, European and native, who were 
governors of the institution. I came home in 1840, after the completion of 22 
years' service. 

8894. Do you now hold any situation connected with the East India Com- 
pany ? — No ; I am in private practice in London. 

8895. HoNr has the medical department of the Bengal Army been adminis 
tered within your recollection? — The discipline of the medical department of 
the Army is under the government of a Board constituted within my expe- 
rience, of the three oldest membei'S of the service. The next staff officers 
under tbe Board, of the administrative class, have been appointed on the same 
system of seniority, namely, the next ten senior officers, called superintending 
surgeons. The whole of the rest of the medical officers are distributed regi- 
mentally through the Army as assistant surgeons and surgeons, and employed 
at civil stations as the Government may think fit. 

8896. How long has the medical department been so administered r — For 
many yeare; by regulation since 1786. 

8897. Is the present system of administering the department founded upon 
that which is now in existence in Her Majesty's Army, or is it peculiar to 
India?— The present system is, I believe, unknown to any Army, so far as it 
consists in the exclusive system of promotion on the seniority principle to staff 
and administrative grades. There was a Board formerly, which administered 
the medical affairs of the British Army. It was composed of three old surgeons, 
sometimes selected from the civil branch of the profession, but sometimes 

from surgeons of the guards. It was found to be a very evil system, and ♦ 

was abrogated at the urgent desire of the Duke of Wellington ; and, after 
the war, one individually responsible officer was appointed to administer the 
affairs of the medical department of the British Army : that arrangement has 
answered well. 

8898. Sir J. tV. fJogg.] Are you aware that the system of appointments to 
the Medical Board by seniority, has been abolished, and that the present order 
of appointment is by the selection of the fittest men, and not by seniority ? — 
I am quite aware that the Home Government has repeatedly, and dunnt. 
many yeai^s past, enjoined that the rule of absolute appointment on the seni 
ority principle should not hold; but, so far as I am aware, at neither of the 
Presidencies have the Governors-General, or the Governors of the Presidencies, 
acted upon the repeated injunctions of the home authorities, until the other 
day, when Lord Dalhousie passed over two old officers, he deeming it neces- 
sary to supplant them by a distinguished superintending surgeon, who had been 
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J. R. Martin, Esq. employed in the recent campaigns. He has put that gentleman into the 
T,R.8. Medical Board. The adherence to the absolute rule of seniority is an Indian 

practice, and not at all enjoined by the home authorities. But what is the use 

35 July 1853* Qf orders from home, if they are to remain a dead letter, or if the carrying 
them out depends on accident ? 

8899. The specific order to which I advert was an order sent out within 
the last two years; are you aware of that? — I am not, but I know an order 
was sent out 12 years ago to the same effect, and, I know that orders were 
sent in 1851 to. Bombay, declaring the offices ot member of the Medical 
Board, and of superintending surgeon, '* staff appointments." This was another 
step in the right direction 

8900. Chairman.'] What are the distinctions at present conferred upon medical 
officers who have distinguished themselves in the medical department of the 
Bengal army ? — I know of none, except that in very recent times the Military 
Order of the Bath has been conferred upon three medical officers in the Bengal 
army for service in the field, upon one officer in Madras, and one in Bombay. 
I know of no honorary military distinction or reward having been bestowed 
upon any medical officer out of the 800 or 900 in India, except in those very few 
cases. 

800 1 . Have you any suggestion to offer for the better administration of the 
medical department? — I would suggest that that order which has been given to 
the respective governments in India, which appears to have been hitherto consi- 
dered as permissive, or conditional, in respect to the arrangement and disci- 
pline of the medical department, should be made imperative ; that is, that selec- 
tion in all staff grades should be the rule, and that seniority should not be 
regarded at all, except where the senior officer is equally fit. It should be a 
standing order of the medical department of the army, so that the administra- 
tive duties of that department may be conducted in the same manner as the 
duties of the army, by the staff of the army ; that is, by selected officers in 
every instance ; and that seniority, as I have said, shall have its claim only 
where the senior is equal in point of merit to the junior. 

8902. Will you state what in your opinion are the defects of the present 
medical department? — The defects in the present arrangement of the medical 
department of the Bengal army are as follow : First, the absence of substan- 
tive rtfnk in the army, co-ordinate in all respects with that held by officers of 
the line. The army medical rank, as now constituted, is unreal, and therefore 
unequally ordered, and so as to occasion much and well-founded discontent 
in the medical department. Secondly, the absence of an effective adminis 
tration or proper head of the department. Here there is a grievous defect 
Thirdly, the adherence to an exclusively seniority rule of staff promotion. 
Fourthly, the want, as the department is now acUninistered, of a sufficient 
number of medical officers for the duties of the army, and of the numerous 
civil stations throughout the Presidency. During the campaigns of Gwalior 
and Lahore, it was not, according to certain memorials, until the field hos- 
pitals were crowded with wounded that a single assistant-siu-geon was placed 
under the orders of the field surgeon ; and on both occasions it was found 
necessary to deprive regiments of their regular hospital establishments, which 
were thus for weeks, and even months, rendered non-efficient. Civil stations, 
and Calcutta itself, it was found necessary to strip of their Eiu-opean medical 
officers, and to leave outposts and detachments under the charge of native 
doctors. Fifthly,' the absence of staff grades proportionate to the wants of the 
service, the consequent medical and surgical inefficiency, especially during 
active field service ; and the general slowness of promotion. In the medical 
departments of Bengal and Madras, the slow rate of promotion is a crying 
evil. The proportion of field officers tx) that of the inferior ranks in the Bengal 
army is one to eight ; while in the medical department the proportionate niuu- 
bers are 1 to 23. This estimate was made before the recent campaigns. 
Sixthly, the absence of brevet rank, and consequent inequality in the rates 
of honorary distinctions, and in promotion, as compared to the officers of 
the line; causing the surgeons of the army to fall irrecoverably behind 
their brother officers in the natural course of advancement Seventhly, 
the absence of military rewards and honours in proportion to the merits of 
of the service. In the East India Register for 1853 there are named 206 
officers of the three Presidencies of India, dvil, military, and medical^ 
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on whom honoran distinctions, British and Foreign, have been bestowed, j, n. M^iUmf Em 
but of the above number only six are of the medi(^ department of the f.r.s. 

army of India. Eighthly, the paucity of European officers for regimental 

purposes has at aU times been subject of remark in India ; but never- ^^ ^^y ^^Si^^ 
theless 75 military officers are said to have been employed in 1834 in 
civil and diplomatic situations; and in 1851, 237 military officers are said to 
have been thus employed. In the East IniMa Register for 1853, about 245 
military officers of the three Presidencies are stated to be abseut from"1:heir 
r^ments " on civil and political employ," while 38 medical officers only, of the 
three Presidences, are stated to be similarly occupied ; but of these 38, only nine 
medical officers are strictly employed on civil and political stations, the remain- 
ing 29 being in strictly medical, or in scientific offices. This circumstance 
I do not state as a hardship, or with a view to exhibit the disproportionate 
employment of military sui^eons in civil and political stations ; seeing that, for 
regimental purposes, there is a paucity of medical as well as of military officers 
in the Indian army. All that is contended for is, that in respect of moral and 
intellectual fitness for civil and political employment, the medical officer is not 
inferior to the mihtary officer. The defects above stated are well known to 
press heavily on the energies, moral and intellectual, of the medical depart- 
ment of Bengal, a department full of talent and energy, if only rightly directed 
and administered. They constitute distinctions where, in justice and sound 
policy, it is believed there ought to be none, and where, in point of fact, they 
prove seriously detrimental to the public interests. In no other public service, 
British or colonial, is merit thus deprived of its just and reasonable assurance 
of success, through maladministration. The defects of pecuniary arrangement 
in the medical department of the Bengal army, as compared to the condition 
of the officers of the line, are stated in various memorials to be as follow : First, 
the withdrawal, in 1842, of the privilege, previously com^eded to the officers 
of the line, of retiring on pensions according to rank, or according to length 
of service ; thus limiting medical officers to the last-named alternative only, and 
placing them, consequently, at serious comparative disadvantage. Secondly, 
the disproportion in the distribution of prize-money consequent on the absence 
of brevet rank. Thirdly, the diflference of allowance on account of the 
medical charge of a regiment between surgeon and assistant-surgeon; while 
a lieutenant *s allowance for the charge of a company is the same as that 
of the captain, and while both these latter grades of officers are entitled 
to the same command allowance as the lieutenant-colonel whenever the 
former may happen to command a battalion. Fourthly, the comparatively 
low rate of allowance granted to assistant-surgeons for the medical chaj^ 
of regiments, such being less in amount than that of any other regimental 
staff officer, while the allowance of surgeons in charge of regiments comes 
barely up to that of the lowest grade of the general staff of the army. 
Fifthly, the forfeiture on the part of medical officers of the whole allowance for 
the charge of a regiment, in case of absence on account of sicknt ss ; while all other 
classes of officers, whether staff or regimental, are subject only to the loss of a 
moiety. It thus happens that a surgeon of 30 years' service, if absent on sick 
leave, will be placed on a smaller allowance than the junior assistant-surgeon of 
the army, provided the latter has charge of a wing only of a regiment. Sixthly, 
the forfeiture on the part of medical officers attached to the mounted branch of 
the army, of the allowances belonging to that branch, if absent on pubUc duty, 
or on account of sickness, while a different and more favourable rule holds in 
respect to all other classes of officers. Seventhly, the forfeiture, on the part of 
medical officers attached to civil stations, of their appointments and allowances 
when illness compels them to be absent beyond six months, while a different 
and more favom-able rule holds in respect to all other officers, civil and military. 
The injuries caused to the army by the deficiency of well-chosen and effective 
medical staff grades, and the consequent medical and surgical inefficiency, will 
be made clear by the following facts, taken from the medical memorials : First, 
there are at present in the Bengal Presidency 11 superintending surgeons, whose 
duties, antiquated and ill-regulated as they are, range over a territory extending 
from Assam to Lahore ; and this relative proportion has at no time been ex- 
ceeded. Secondly, during the expedition to Rangocm, in the first Burmese war, 
in which there occurred more proportionate sickness and death of British soldiers 
than has ever been known before or since, the superintending surgeon sent with 
o.io. K 2 tbe 
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J. It. Martin, Esq. the Bengal division was an officer beyond 70 years of age ; his successor, though 
F. R. s. not so old, was even less efficient, as regarded every quality that should distinguish 

the staff surgeon. Thirdly, the armies of Affghanistan, under Generals Pollack 
25 July 1853. and Nott, removed 500 and 600 miles from their resources, fighting several in- 
dependent battles, and separated from each other by countries through which 
communication was both difficult and uncertain, had yet but one super- 
intending surgeon, and he was of necessity an old officer. Fourthly, the army 
which entered Gwalior in 1843, though acting on two distinct and distant lines, 
had but one superintending surgeon, one very imperfectly arranged field hos- 
pital, and no depot of medical stores. All this took place within call of our 
principal miUtary stations and depdts of every kind. Fifthly, the force under 
the command of Sir John Grey had no superintending surgeon, no organised 
medical department, and no field hospital. Sixthly, with the forces lately 
serving on the Sutlej, amounting to 40,000 men, one superintending surgeon 
was deemed sufficient for administrative duties, extending over a frontier line 
of more than 200 miles, and with a larger proportion of wounded men than ever 
was known in any Indian campaigns of a protracted nature. Ssvcnthly, the 
division commanded by Sir Harry Smith was twice severely engaged, but it had 
no immediate staff superintendence ; and it was only after the battle of Aliwal 
that a dep6t hospital was formed at the post of Loodianah. Eighthly, when 
Upper Scinde was occupied by the troops of Bengal, a time of extraordinary 
sickness and mortality, the duty of medical and surgical supervision" was 
entrusted to the superintending surgeon at Umballah, but whose remote posi- 
tion rendered all effective control (i( there be any such a system) impossible. 
Ninthly, at the present moment, one superintending surgeon at Lahore includes 
within his circle of supervision, such as that may be, the army occupying that 
important position, the Jullundhur Doab, and the stations on the tanks of the 
Sutlej, all composing a force of 30,000 fighting men ready for active service. 
Tenthly, all these errois I believe to have arisen mainly from defective arrange- 
ment and administration of the medical department of the Bengal army. 
I further believe, that a proper arrangement and discipline of that department 
might be made with little additional cost, and so as to render the surgeons of 
the army, with some increase of numbers, effective for all purposes. It may be 
well now, by way of comparison, to slate very briefly the manner in which the 
medical dc[)artment of Her Majesty's army is ruled and administered. Firstly, 
the affairs of the British army medical department are superintended and con- 
trolled by a director general^ a selected and responsible officer, who has the 
eyes of the Government, of the service, and of the public, continually on him. 
Secondly, all that is excellent in the arrangement and discipline of the medical 
department at home has resulted from the substitution of this form of admin- 
istration for the old, ignorant and corrupt system of the Medical Board which 
existed in this country for a long time. Thirdly, the service is conducted as 
regards its staff officers as follows : by inspectors-general of hospitals, by 
deputy inspectors-general of hospitals, by staff surgeons, and by staff assistant- 
surgeons. Fourthly, the superintending staff officers are selected from those 
who " unite with a thorough knowledge of the service and of the professional 
duties, talent for arrangement, and habits of business, together with discretion, 
discernment, and conciliatory manners ; and who can, from their character in 
the service; command the respect of those acting under tliem." Fifthly, the 
selection of the staff surgeon, " the most important officer in the service," is a 
matter of much and peculiar care; the man "on whom evvryihing depends, 
either at a station or with a division in the field," is narrowly observed by 
the authorities; for they know that his qualities "as a superior officer of 
character and reputation in his profession " must frequently be severely tested 
by the result, in peace and in war. Sixthly, every grade in the medical staff 
scale is subject to this rigid system of selection, which requires proof of moral 
and professional excellence. 

8903. What measures would you propose for the purpose of remedying, 
the defects which you have pointed out? — It appears to me that one of 
the most serious disadvantages under which the medical department of the 
Indian army suffers, and has long suffered, is the absence of preferment and 
of reward, and the substitution instead of provision as the sole mode and 
manner of recompense for services however distinguished for usefulness ; 
I look upon it, that for Government to lead a body of educated officers to the 

highest 
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highest exertion, or to the highest excellencies, by money alone, is impossible, j, n, Martiu, Emj. 
In every public service there should be a marked and wide distinction between '• « s. 

preferments, rewards, and a provision. Preferment should exhibit the indi- — ^ 
vidual as advanced to a higher and more responsible station, on the ground of ^5 J"*y ^853. 
his proved fitness, and of his superior moral and intellectual qualifications, 
lleward should stamp the receiver with a marked token of approved merit ; 
while provision should aim only at the bestowal of means of comfortable 
support on retirement from the service, or in advanced life. An officer of the 
most undistinguished and common-place qualities earns a provision, through 
sheer dint of long service ; but such provision is the only recompence known 
in the medical department of the Indian army for the highest qualities, coupled 
with the most useful and lengthened services. Neither can science flourish 
without competition, nor can competition exist without a systematic plan of 
preferments and of rewards. It is justly observed, by an eminent military 
surgeon, Mr. Henry Marshall, that, " under certain circumstances, competition 
is as necessary to promote intellectual exertion as it is to effect mechanical 
production. Where persons are remunerated by time, instead of according to 
the beneficial results of apphcation, or where there is a uniformity of reward 
without reference to that which is produced, competition may take a wrong 
course, and he who labours least think he has gained the prize. Establish- 
ments in which the enrolment and advancement in rank are chiefly awarded in 
accordance with length of service, or where the advantages are professedly 
administered on that principle, involve a spirit of communism which is very 
unfavourable to zealous intellectual industry beyond those routine duties which 
cannot be evaded ; and without the energetic exertions of individuals, we are not 
warranted in expecting much progress towards the cultivation of science, and 
the diffusion of information ; a result which rarely occurs except from com- 
petition, honestly, impartially, and wisely administered." Promotion by abso- 
lute rule of seniority even to the staff grades, and that at such lengthened 
intervals as to ensure superannuation in the higher staff grades, has at all times 
been the rule in the medical department of the Indian army ; and of salutary 
competition, such as is here spoken of, there never therefore has existed any. 
There is no sufficient motive for exertion. All that has now been stated has 
received the repeated approval of the late, as well as of the present Director- 
general of the British Army Medical Department. The late Lord Metcalfe, 
and the late Adjutant-general of Her Majesty's forces, Sir John Macdonald, 
approved and supported these views and principles. Notwithstanding the de- 
pressing influences which I have enumerated, the claims of the medical officers 
of the Indian army, on the score of services rendered to native education^ to the 
cultivation of the native languages, to the moral and intellectual improvement 
of the people of India, and to the improvement of their physical condition, stand 
very high on the score of deserving service. In conducting inquiries into the 
moral and material condition of the people, the services of medical officers have 
been, and may still be, of much importance to the public welfare, as they have 
been, and may still be, in investigating the geological, mineral, botanical, and 
other resources of India ; for such services there ought to be appropriate dis- 
tinctions. In conducting medical, topographical, and statistical investigations, 
the apt qualifications of medical officers should everywhere be made available. 
This subject is of the utmost importance towards advancing the moral and 
physical welfare of the people of India. For services in this first and greatest 
department of medicine, or that properly termed State medicine, there should 
be appropriate rewards. In preparing reports and systematic works on the 
nature and treatment of tropical diseases, and on the management of th*5 sick 
and wounded on active field service, the exertions of the army surgeons should 
be encouraged by rewards and distinctions. Such labours as those wbich I have 
just mentioned confer lasting benefits on the fleets and armies of oiu* country. 
It is necessary, on all just public considerations, that services rendered in such 
important departments should be ever highly rewarded. It is worthy of remark, 
that from the earliest days of British intercourse with the people of India, medi- 
cal officers of note have been there held in high esteem and respect by the people 
of every class. The first footing obtained by the English on the Coast of Orissa, 
with permission to construct factories on the shores cf the Bay of Bengal, was 
granted in 1644, at the instance of a surgeon named Boughton; and the pos- 
session of the 38 villages which surrounded Calcutta was confirmed in 1/1 7? at * 
the instance of Mr. William Hamilton, surgeon to the then infant settlement 
0.10. K 3 of 
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J. R. Martin, Esq. of Fort Williaia, and who accompanied the Embassy to Delhi. But for the 
r. R.s. influence of Boughton, through his skill in 'curing the disorders of the Mogul 

" — officers, and of Hamilton, who nobly refused all personal reward for the cure 
<i5 July 1853. of the Emperor of Delhi, and who ** besought His Majesty to concede to the 
English ambassadors the object of their mission," the two concessions, the 
foundations of our vast empire in Bengal, might not have been obtained. The 
latter concession would certainl)' not have been secured ; for when Hamilton's 
influence was brought into action, the Embassy was about to return, hopeless 
of success. I think it but just to observe that medical officers of high character 
and acquirements are, up to this day, held in the like estimation as of old by 
• the natives of India. I have long been impressed with the conviction that, for 
the arrangement of all subjects connected with the medical concerns of the 
army of India, as well as with the health concerns of the civil population, ther^ 
should be at the India House a qualified, youthful, and selected medical officer, 
as a secretary in the medical department Without such an officer, the medical 
records of India become buried in the public offices, and lost to European, 
and to Indian medical science. Lastly, I would urge the instant abolition of 
the Medical Boards of India. Reason and a sad experience have long since 
condemned the absolute rule of seniority promotion, both in civil and in mili- 
tary affairs, and the question as regards the medical department, a depart- 
ment to which such a rule is least of all applicable, niay now be left to the 
consideration of the authorities. No one can be found to defend so evil a 
system of promotion, or so absurd a system of administration, as that by the 
three oldest men to be found out of a scientific Ust. Governments have for a 
long time conferred a sort of station and a kind of material power on the three 
oldest medical officers in the Bengal army ; but inasmuch as they never pos- 
sessed moral power, they have been regarded by every one, above and below 
them, as nothing. I may perhaps be allowed to mention, that in reference to 
the arrangement of the medical department in Bengal, Mr. Mangles, the present 
Member for Guildford, was a member of a committee composed of certain gentle- 
men of the three services, — one civil officer, one military officer, and one medical 
officer, — appointed to consider certain matters relating to the arrangement and 
discipline of the medical department by order of Lord William Bentinck. I am 
in possession of a minute by Mr. Mangles, which is remarkable as expressing 
the sentiments of a lay person, and as being very valuable in itself. 

[The same was delivered in^ and is as follows :] 

I bnteR upon the task assigned to me, as the civil member of our committee, of review- 
ing what may be called for brevity the civil branch of the medical service under this Pre- 
sidency, with but little heart; because I am convinced, by all the inquiries that I have been 
able to make, and by all the reflection that I have given to the subject, thai no measures 
short of a complete reorganisation of the whole economy of that service will ensure its 
real efficiency. 

The orders under which we are assembled do not invite us to enter upon tfae broad field 
of invesliffation, where alone I am convinced our labours could be essentially useful. If 
that field had been opened to us, I should have proposed that our committee should be 
strengthened by the addition of a surgeon and assistant-surgeon of experience and high 
professional reputation, of another military, and another civil, officer, and thai we should 
then proceed to take evidence upon the most interesting topics of inquiry. Very great 
advantages must have resulted from such a course of proceeding, properly followed out 

As it is, we must devote our attention to the points specified in the Resolution of the 
Supreme Government, quoted in the margin • but I feel that (the opportunity having been 
afforded me of examining into the distribution of the whole medical list) I should be want- 
ing to my duty if I failed to bring prominently to the notice of Government one or two 
pariicuftars, in respect to which the existing constitution or practice of the medical servico 
a|>peaT8 to be signally defective: 

It is impossible not to remark, in the first place, the utter want of any tufficiait profes» 
sional stittmhis to those exertions, by which, in other branches of the public service, tht 
individual ond the Slate are alike benefited. The existence of valucible prizes, which arc 
happily, in many instances, awarded to merit, call out from the ranks of the civil service 
the individuals from whom the local Government, or the authorities in England, no less for 

their 

* '^Exafttining into the distribution of the whole medical list, and reporting upon the necessity, the 
expeat% and jthe best manuer of supplying each office ; and when any branch of the service shall haT4 
been so examined, upon the sufficiency of the present list to the absolute exigencies of the State." 
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their own credit than in justioe to desert, select their highest and most confidential func- j. r. Martin^ Esa. 
tionaries ; and many, doubtless, are quickened to highly useful efforts rtfter distinction, by f r.s/ 

aspirations for rewards which they never attain. Moreover, the recompense of success 

almost always consists in the elevation of the meritorious individual to a sphere of more £r July 1853. 
arduous labour and of greater responsibility in his own particular walk of the service, and 
invariably within its general pale with- the attendant benefits of enhanced consideration and 
emolument. A corresponding state of things exists, though with some exceptions, and in a 

rilified degree, in the military service ; and those most competent to form an opinion upon 
subject, have always deeply regretted the |>oint8 of difference, especially the want of a 
sufficient number of strictly professional prizes; a want of which, as an apt example, com* 
pelled the Government of the day to reward the officer, who so greatly distinguished himself 
at Seetabuldee, with a paymastership. But in the medical service, there are scarcely any 
professional prizes proposed to merit. 

I am aware of no situations which, as that service is at present constituted, could be 
employed to that end, except those fi^pecified in the margin,* and all (hose (with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the s^econd on the list) are tainted with the worst delect which can cha- 
racterise such rewards, viz. that they remove the individual rewarded from the field where 
his reputation has been acquit ed, and where his services would be most extensively 
useful.t 

Under sucli a system, where every situation of pecuniary value is given upon a sort of 
tontine principle as a bonus to longevity, and where, consequently, such situations are uiiaf- 
tainable out of turn by the hiizhest merit, and confer no distinction when attaii^ied, how is it 
possible that emulation, the mainspring of all useful and honourable exertion, should exist? 

How again is it possible that the three senior surgeons on the list should always be pro- 
perly qualified to instruct, direct, and control the whole body of subordinate officers? How 
that the ten foHouing names should always represent that number of efficient superintend- 
ing surgeons ? How would the affairs of the revenue department, to take one exampie out 
of many, be administered if the Board were invariably composed of three senior members of 
the service, and the ten next in the list had claim of right to be commissioners f 

Let any one acauainted with the characters of the officers concerned turn t» the list, and 
see how incalculably ruinous such a rule of promotion would be to the efficiency of t>he 
revenue administration. How can it be supposed to operate otherwise than most injuri- 
ously upon the medical service, in the ranks of which, if anywhere, the freest possible scope 
and encouragement should be given to the development or ability? Such a system is, in 
fact, a constant struggle against the universal law of nature, which provides that success in 
hfe shall depend in a great measure, and in the great majority of cases, upon individual 
exertion and merit, and that sloth and incapacity shall draw their own consequences after 
them ; (he result of such a struggle roust necessarily be absolute failure. 

I am altogether at a loss to discover any reason why succession by seniority shoufd be 
more strict in the medical than it is in the civil service.^ Hereby the Government, wh»chis 
empowered to select its own instruments Tor the discharge of the highest functions in the 
State, subordinate to those of a Member of Council, might be trusted to appoint the 
ablest officers of the medical service to the superintending surgeoncies, and to choose from 
tbem a^in the members of the Medical Board ; or, which would be a much better plan 
of admmistration, individual superintendents-general for each of the two grand div sions 
of this Presidency. The long existence of the present system has, no doubt, created vested 
rights with which it would be right and proper to deal tenderly and liberally in the first 
instance; but if any improvement of the existing state of things is contemplated, decided 
measures f^r placing things upon a more natural and healthy footing cannot be too soon 
commenced upon, for the delay of every day adds strength to the rights above alluded 10, 
and genet ates new claims. Xfiat such improvement is loudly called for, is demonstiated by 
the almost entire absence of the manifestation of any distinguished ability on the part of 
a large body of highly educated gentlemen ; many of whom, doubtless, under the encourage- 
ment which a better order of things wojuld afford to emulation, would establish for them- 
selves honourable claims to distinction, not merely within the narrow bounds of their 
immediate professional walk, but in the estimation of the whole civilised world. Up to 
the present day, the contributions of the medical service of* Bengal to the general stock of 
therapeutic science, or even to the phenomena of disease as connected with the great 
subject of climate and the influence of locaht};, have been minute in the extreme. Under 
a belter system, I cannot doubt that this deficiency would be speedily supplied. 

I turn 

* The office of Apothecary-general, the Secretaryship to the Medical Board, the Presidency sur^eon- 
des : I hardly know whether these last can properly be termed prizes ; they are rather opportunities 
for the acquisition of reputation and wealth by ability and intense labour. The contribution of the 
State to the reward is very small, no more than 490 rupees per B»ensem. 

t I assume, of course, that the primary object of Qovemment is the formation of an efficient medical 
«taff for the army. 

X It is a seniority service with certain limitations. The seuior surgeon does uot succeed to be a 
superintending surgeon, unless recommended by the Commander-in-Chief; formerly the '^ head surceons'^ 
were similarly elected. The same has heen observed latterly regarding appointments to the Medical 
Board, though there is an order of the Court of Directors ^hich says the senior shall not succeed. 
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I lurn now from the general considerations upon which I have very lightly touched, 
omitting altogether several^opics of great iin|.ortance (a.s for example, the best means of 
expediting promotion, and of providing for those members of the service, whom, under a 
better order of things, ii would not be desirable to raise above the rank of regimental sur- 
geons), 'o il»e immeiliate <luly allotted to me by the Committee; to wit, the examination of 
Vhe stale of the civil branch of the medical service. 

Tiie return of distribution and allowances which has been furnished to me exhibits the 
results of which an abstract is given in the margin,* I have not distinguished in the 
ai'Straci between surgeons and assistant-surgeons. 

Under the existing system several important civil stations have no medical oflOicers 
attached to them. I callthese important station.^ in relatipn to medical attendance, because 
all of them, I believe, have gaols, and the mortahiy has hem so great in many j>aols which 
have been under the charge of a surgeon as to render it, in my opinion, absolutely neeessary 
thfit no station where theie is a gaol should be without such an officer. The stations which 
at present have not surgeons are named on the margin.f 

This list shows a laige deficiency of medical officers for civil employment. On the other 
hand, I observe that a suri^eonand an a^^sistant-suriieon are attached to Moorshedabad and 
Dacca respectively (which, since the abohtion of the provincial courts, have no mor^ than 
an average number of civil residents) and that an assistant surgeon, Mr. Temple (who is 
also, it appears, en»ployed in the salt department) is stationed at Rangundee, which has 
ceased to be a civil station. 

It further appears to me that the number of medical officers available for civil appoint- 
mcni at stations where there are gaols mijjhl be still further increased by removing those 
who are e:n ployed at such stations as Tuinlook (where there is only a salt agent, and 
which is within a night's <lak of Midnapore, and a short run by water from Calcutta), 
Indoie and Lucknow, which are close to laige military cantonments^ 1 do not mean to say 
that the salt at^ent at Tumlook and the residents at Indore and Lucknow, with their 
respective establishments, ought not to have the benefit of scientific medical attendance, 
but if it be a question whether these officers (who are all, as I have shown, within easy 
re9ch of good medical advice), or such stations as Bogra, Tandeway, Darrung, Manbhoom, 
and Pillibheei (at all of which there are gaols), should be deprived of that blessing, I cannot 
hesitate as to the preponderance of claim.J 

But if, as the best information that I can obtain would lead ine to assufne, every regi- 
ment of infantry and cavalry, and every corresponding fo>ce of artillery (especi;dly wheu 
put, as the former are about to be, on a war establishment), ought to have a surgeon and 
an a>sistant surgeon attached to it, the officers remaining on the list after the army is pro- 
vided for, will very ill suffice to sup[>ly the civil stations. I have not the means by me for 
making' a precise calculation upon this point; and I beo- to request, theief >re, that our 
president will be so good as to direct that a statement, framed upon the basis of making it 
a primary consideration to attyih a surgeon and assistant surgeon to each regiment, and 
showiiig v\hat number of medical officers (inclusive, of course, of those on furlough) will 

remain 
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Presidency surgeons 
Surgeon of 24 Pergnnnahs 
Surgpon of cities, First Class 
Ditto - - ditto, Second 

Class- 
Ditto - - ditto, Tiiird 

Class. 

Surgeons employed in PoU- 
tlcal Department, First 
Class. 

Ditto - - ditto, Second 
Class. 



o 



Ii 



490 

1,100 

800 

700 

600 
800 

500 



<o 



Ri, 
2,450 

1,100 

800 

2,100 

600 
800 

4,000 
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Surgeons employed in Poli- 
tical Department, Third 
Class.' 
BareillyJ 

Surgeons attached to Civil 

Station, First Class. 
Ditto - - ditto, Second 

Class. 
Ditto - - ditto, Third 
Jnb-'! CUss. 
bulporp. ' Military surgeons perform- 
ing civil duties. 

Total - - - 



Patna. 



47 
6 
3 

17 



95 



a • 

11 

^"5 



Rs. 

»dO 



350 
330 
300 
100 



II 



•Rs. 

660 



16,450 

1,980 

900 

1,700 



33^540 



• Unbal- 
la and 
Mondloi- 



+ Bo<rra(a)- S udder station of Circar ; Champuran ; Sudder station of Darrung (Assam) ; Sudder 
station of Cachar} Ramree ; Tandeway ; Sudder station of Manbhoom ; Loher Danga(*;; Ferozepore(A); 
Bhattee(*); Hudal(*); Sambhur(*); Bijnore ; Pillibheet (c) ; Budaon; Etawah. 

t On the same principle, I do not think that an assistant surgeon ought to be stationed at Houpper. 
I do not know on what footing medical officers are stated to be in the service of the King of Oude or of 
the Nizam. 



(a) There is an assistant apothecary attached to this station. . , ^ , 

(b) I am not sure that these stations (in the North- Western Provinces) have gaols. 

(c) The surgeon of Bareillv has 100 rupees per mensem for visiting this staUon when called upon to 
do so. But it is 30 or 40 miles off. 
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remain for presidency, garrison, and civil duty, be prepared for consideration at our next J. R. Martin Esa. 
meeting in committee* f.u.s/ 

An addition should be made 10 ihe medical list, to supply Ihe place of every officer 

whom the Government have deemed it expedient to withdraw fiom the general hue of ihe 25 July 1853. 
service for employment in important duties, demanding special qualifications. Some of the 
officers so employed I have named * in the margin ; I beg, however, that it may be distinctly 
understood that I have brought forward ihe subject, not because 1 presume to quebtion the 
propriety of thus detaching the gentltmen in question, and others who may be similarly 
situated, from the general line of the medical service (for 1 have always been strongly of 
opinion that a Government so peculiarly circumstanced as that of British India shotdd be 
shackled by no restrictions in the selection of the fittest agent for the performance of any 
important duty), but merely to show additional cause for the inadequacy of the establish- 
ment for the full performance of his functions. 

Throughout this minute I have assumed it as an axiom that the principal object of 
Government is, and ought to be, the formation and maintenance of an efficient medical 
staff for theif army. 1 shaU proceed upon that assumption in adding a few remarks upon 
the secondary consideration of providing for the wants of the civil stations and political 
residencies. 

I think that, prospectively, all civil surgeons should be strictly prohibited from engaging 
in trade, and the Government ought not to impose upon then), nor to allow them to 
undertake any avocations of an engrossing natuie, not strictly in accordance and harmony 
with the proper duties of th*»ir profession.f I am also of opinion, that no medical officer 
should serve more than three consecutive years at a civil station, nor be allowed to return 
to such employment until he has served five years with the army. 

It is altogether inconsistent with the principles of human nature that a civil surgeon, 
carrying on extensive indigo works, or otnerwise deeply engoged in commercial or agricul- 
tural speculations, should regard his professional functions otherwise than as matter of very 
secondary importance. Indeid the list affords proof that the service itself must sometimes 
fall into that relation to the pursuits in question, by showing more than one officer who 
has given up promotion, with all its prospective advantage^, for the sake of remaining at 
the station where he is engaged as a planter or merchant. But it is needless to insist upon 
the engrossing nature of such avocations, or on their utter incompatibility, both with the 
devotion which medical and chirurgical science demands from its votaries, and with that 
freedom from local attachments or incumbrances which ought to charaicterise the military 
surgeon as much as the soldier himself. The same arguments Ibrb^, though not of 
course with equal cogency, the employment of the medical officer m any civil office 
making considerable demands upon his time and thoughts.;]; As it is C(rtMin, however, 
that the surgeon attached to small civil stations is, with the exception of those whose 
humane and energetic minds carve out appropriate work for themselves in professional 
labours of charity, in extending the bounds of general therapeutic knowledge or of the 
cognate science, or in cultivating their own minds with a view to extended usefulness, have 
not sufficient regular employment, and are theterore in danger of losing ground, and of 
acquiring habits incompatible with the active discharge oftheir duties as military surgeons, 
measures should be taken to extend, as widely as possible, the blessings of public dis- 
pensaries, with a small number of beds appended to each ; and of vaccine inoculation, 
through the personal instrumentality, or oy agency, under the superintendence of ti.e 
medical officers appertaining to our civil stations* Such a plan would most happily blend 
the interests of suffering humanity with tliose of the Government and of the medical 
service. 

If the restrictive rules which I propose, be adopted, it will be necessary, I apprehend, to 
increase the allowances of medical officers attached to civil stations. These gentlemen, in 
regard to whom the table attached to a preceding paragraph of this minute shows, that 
leaving out of the account the 17 officers belonging to corps who receive an addition to 
their pay for the performatice of civil duties, 58 out of "iB receive (350 rupees) three hundred 
and fifty per mensem, or less than that sum, have hitherto been lemunerated partly by salary, 

and 



* Dr. Wallick, Superintendent of Botanic Garden, &c., Professor of Botany, Medical College: Mr. 
J. Morton, Senior Assistant to CommissioDer of Arracan ; Mr. J. Davidson, Principal Assistant to Agent 
to Cbvemor-General on South-western Frontier ; Dr. Goodeve, Professor of Anatomy, Medical Coli^e ; 
Dr. CShaugnessy, Professor of Chemistry, Medical College; Dr. Temple, Superintendent of Bengaroee, 
Salt Choukies, &c. 

t I do not think that the charge of the station post office con be called a duty of an engrossing 
nature. 

X Before I was obliged to consider the general subject of the employment of the medical service, as 

member of tbis Committee, I thought that the civil surgeons attached to small stations and not 
engaged in trade, might advantageously devote their leisure hours to the assistance of our over- 
Iwthened magistrates and collectors ; in so thinking, I had in view only the improvement of the civil 
administration, and the concomitant pecuniary benent of the officers whom it was proposed to employ ; 
but I did not, of course, contemplate detriment to the general efficiency of the medical service. I have 
seen cause, in the course of my present inquiries, entirely to alter my opinion in the last-mentioned 
respect. 

0.10. L 
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J. R. Mmrtin^ JBif. ^^ partly by licence to carry on agriculture or trade on their owa account, or, in some few 



T. R. s. 



instances, by purely civil appointments. 



^ I cannot doubt that such a system ie deeply injurious to the efficieacy of the medical 

•^ July 1853. establishment, and that, therefore, the evil consequences resulting from it to Government far 
more than counterbalances any souill pecuniary advantage which may accrue from the low 
scale of the civil surgeons' alli>w)uices. I think, therefore, that at the same time that the 
Qovernment interdicts all trade on the part of civil surgeons appointed subsequently to 
the ddte of the order, or not then actually engaged in such business, the undeniably inade- 
quate allowances of those officers should be increased ; it being understood that, from the 
date of such change of system, they will be required to devote their whole time to their pro- 
fessional duties in whatever manner Government may be pleased to direct. 

27 July 1838. (signed) Ro98 D. Mangles. 



Jovis, 28** die Juiii, 1853. 



MEMBERS present: 



Mr. Baring. 
Mr. Manxes. 
Sir R. H. Inglk. 
Mr. Spooner. 
Mr. Newdegate. 
Mr. Hume. 



Mr. UanUiige. 
Mr. EHioC 
Sir Chmries Wood. 
Sir J. W. HoKg. 
Mr. Vernon &uith. 



THOMAS BARING, Es<^ in the Chair- 



James Ranald Martin, Esq., t.r.s., called in, and further Examined. 
ILMaHin,EMq.y 8904. Sir C. fVood.] HAVE you any further suggestions to make to the 



T.R.8. 



CJommittee, as to the means of improving the condition of the laedical service in 

g , , g India ? — I would beg to suggest, that the attention of the medical department 

" y 1 53* jjj India be specially directed to the consideration of sanitary questions ; they 
are very specially important under circumstances of tropical influences ; they 
are of importance in all climates, even the most temperate and salubrious, but 
in hot climates the external causes of disease are so energetic and emphatic as 
to render sanitary regulations a matter of great necessity. It is not owing 
to improvements in noedicinc and surgery, great as they confessedly have been, 
that the sanitary condition of our fleets and armies has been so much ameli- 
orated, as by the practical carrying out of sanitary measures ; the mortality in 
the Navy was formerly 7 per cent, per annum ; now, from the application of 
sanitary rules easy of comprehension, and very easy of application, the mortality 
has been reduced to less than 2 per cent, per annum. So, in tropical regions, 
by the removal of the European soldiery from the plains to the mountains, 
which was carried out under the Government of Sir Charles Metcalfe, in 
Jamaica, the improvement of health and the economy of life, and of money, 
have been very greatly promoted. 

8905. Do your observations apply to the sanitary condition of the troops in 
India, or of the inhabitants in the towns generally P-^To the troops in the 
flrst instance, and also to the civil population in the towns. In 1835, I sub- 
mitted to the then Governor-general of India, Sir Charles Metcalfe, a detailed 
system of sanitary regulation for India, applicable both to the army and to 
the general population ; he carried out the measure by a general order, and 
that has been the sanitary law of India smce then, applicable as well to canton 
ments and camps, as to the towns, cities and districts occupied by the civil 
population. 

8906. Will you put in a copy of that general order? — Yes, this is an 
authentic copy of the general order to which I refer. 

[The same was delivered in, and is as follows :] 
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To the Medical Board, Calcutta; dated 23 November 1836. '^' *•■*'«'**»»» E»<l'» 

*• R* 0* 



Gentlemen, rT"i T" 

With reference to yoar letter (No. 211) of the 18th June Ust, reporting on Mr. Martin's ^ '^'* 

proposal, r^lative to the Topographieal Memoirs of India, I am directed to forward a 
memoiandnmy copies of which your Board will be pleased to circulate to officers on the 
medical tstablishment of this Presidency. 

2. In calling the attention of the service to the importance of this subject, your Board 
should make no distinction whatever between those medical officers who may be employed 
in the civil and miliiary branches ; for it ought to be recollected tbat it is chiefly for the 
care of it« armies that surgeons are sent to India by the Home Government. 

3. The subject of the pre^^nt memorandum should be generally known to all medical 
officers, and in no couBtries are opportiMiitiea for observation more extended and various 
than in India. 

4. Although but incidental to the main objects, the following subjects will prove highly 
important, and may be noticed with aavantage by officers wliose previous habits or oppor- 
tunities for observation may have quulified them for the tasik : 

J. The population within the range of inquiry, with description of the dwellings 
in common use ; the clothing, bedding and furniture, fuel, diet, &c. llie prcnliar 
modes of cure adopted by the inhabitants; ti.e stute of the poor, and mode of rearing 
children. 

2. Tables of ntarriages, births, diseases, and deaths, when procurable without 
difficulty ; due discretion being used in making such inquiries as may be necessary 
for the purpose amongst the natives. 

3. The discitses of cattle, and others of the lower order of animals. 

4. The diseases of plants, and other articles, used as the food of the people ; and 
those of plants used by cattle. 

6. Longeviiy, with a general view of mortality among all ages and sexes. 

6. States of thermometer, -barometer, and hygrometer, &c. 

7. These and other questions affacting the aubject will surest themselves to your 
Board, and in calling on those under your orders for Topographical Memoirs it 
should be impressed on their minds, that it is not on mere geographical position 
alone that climate and its salubrity depend, and that a fair estimate of all the 
influc nces, physical and asoral, as well as of the influence of detached spots on the 
health of At troops, or other inluibitaats, i« what is most wanted. 

I have, 8ic. 
(signed) W. Casement, Colonel, 
Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department. 

Cottneil Chamber, 23 November 1835. 



Memobam j)UM to be circulated to the Medical Service by the Medical Board. 

1. The Honourable the Governor-general of India in Council is pleased to direct, that 
the ofhcerti of the medical service, whether in the ciril or military branches, be required to 
fiiniish, through the superintending surgeons of divisions, information on the following 
points, having reference to the medical topography of the district, station, or cantonment, 
whether fixed or temporary, with the localities of which each officer may, in the course of 
service, be best acquainted. 

2. In the present order it is only intended to point out matter on uhich information is 
considt red essential, but further details will be arranged by the medical board on questions 
incidental to general medical topography, and on wnieh it is hoped that much interesting 
and useful information will be furnished by those officers whose qualification and experience 
enable them to speak to such matters. 

3. The topographical reports, when forwarded to the Presidency by the superintending 
surgeons, will then be collated by committees of three medieal officers, nominated by the 
Medical Hoard, and such as are approved of will be ultimately printed, and formed into a 
meniotr, a copy of which will be famished to all staff* surgeons, and to oflicers of the 
quartermaster-general's departmenL 

4. The reports required from the medical service should contain specific information on 
the following points. 

Topographical Detail* 

1. Situation, boundary, elevation, facilit^r^ and mode of communication with the place 
described ; general direction of the prevailing winds, &c. ; mountains, with particular 
notices of snch ranges as might afibrd advantage and convenience. 

. O.IO*. L 2 2. Seas, 
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Jl R. Martin, Esq., 2. Sea^, rivers, lakes, wells, morasses, drainage, state of the canals, &c. 

'^'^'^' 3. The climate, its physical character, and medical effects, &c., with the highest, lowest, 

—"""■"—*" and medium slates of* the thermometer and barometer. 

"y 53- ^^ ipi^g g^jj^ j^g general nature, its elevation above the adiaceiit seas and other waters, 

nature of the waters, the period of the year when noxious exhalations arise from the soil in 
greatest abundance, and the extent to which evaporation has proceeded when tliese exhala- 
tions become most deleterious, &c. 

5. Vegetables ; animal and mineral products. 

6. The state of agriculture. 

7. Roads and communications. 

8. The diseases, endemic and epidemic, and those that may be hereditary ; the diseases 
of particular classes of manufactures^ of prisons, and poorhouses. 

9. On the state of the barracks, their situations, the date of their erection, their form, 
whether built in square or parallel lines, or in detached houses, and whether of wood, 
b:ick, or sione ; quality of the supply of water, whether from springs, wells, or rivers. 

10. Nature of the soil on which the barracks are built, and of that immediately around ; 
thnir state in regard to damp, cold, or exposure to particular winds, and their general 
iispect ; drainage of the grounds of the barracks. 

11. Size of the rooms in feet, as to height, length, and breadth, number of windows and 
doors. 

12. State and dimensions of the bedsteads; how many the barracks will accommodate. 

13. State of the kitchens and other out-offices. 

14. State of the places of confinement, as to situation, dryness, 8cc., and whether any 
(•articular disease has ever been traced to them. 

15. The hospital, the same questions as relating to the barracks. 

16. Distance of the hospital from the barracks, and whether there be a separate airing- 
ground for the convalescents. 

17. State of the store-rooms, the surgery, and dead-house attached to the European 
corps. 

18. Whether any patients have ever laboured under any disease that could fairly be 
attributed to the locality of the hospital. 

19. Sketch maps of particular localities would prove a great addition to the reports. 

(signed) W. Casement, Colonel, 
Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department. 



Sir, Native Hospital, Calcutta, 6 February 1886. 

This Honourable the Governor-general of India in Council, having been pleased to 
•approve my proposal of ^26 March 1835, on the subject of a general requisition for reports 
on the medical topography of the country, I beg respectfully to submit that on this subject 
the Medical Board communicate with tnose of Madras and Bombay, as well as with the 
chief tnedical authorities in the eastern dependencies, with the view to procure information 
of as extended a nature as possible and such as may always prove of use, when stations are 
1 1 be chosen, or troops put in movement, whether in peace or in war. 

On the great importance of thi^ subject, as affecting the health and efficient condition of 
the Army especially, I need urge nothing; neither is it necessary to call the Board's 
attention to tlie great saving in expense, as well as in lives, consequent on a due attention 
to the examination and selection of localities. 

If the Board does not feel itself competent to make the requisite communication with 
the other Presidencies, I beg that the question be submitted for the consideration and orders 
of the Honourable the Governor-general of India in Council. 

I have, &c. 
James Hutchinson, Esq., (signed) «/• iZ. Martin, 

Secretary to the Medical Board. Presidency Surgeon. 



From Surgeon James Hutchinson, Secretary Medical Board, to «/• JR. Martin, £sq-, 

Presidency Surgeon. 

Sir, Fort William, 4 March 1836, 

I AM directed by the Medical Board to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the * 
5th ultimo, and in reply, to acquaint you that the Governments of Fort St. George and 
Bombay will be addressed by the Supreme Government on the subject of it. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) James Hutchinson, 

Secretary Medical Board. 

8907. Do 
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8907. Do you think that any further regulations are desirable, beyond those J. M.ManUi.Etq., 
which are contained in that general order ? — ^There may be further regulations *^- ^^• 

required in the progress of time, as science advances. This, however, would 

appear to be very complete so far, and the military and medical authorities ^*^^^ '^53- 
within the Madras Presidency especially, acting upon them, have collected 

from the medical department of the army a series of reports which are ex- 
tremely valuable, and which have attracted the notice of men of science in 
England. The medical authorities in Bengal, who are very much older than 
4it the other Presidencies, certainly much older than they are in Bombay, have 
been careless on the subject, and I think it would be well that these matters, 
which are so important, should not remain contingent upon the will of any 
board or officer, but that the carrying of them out should be made imperative by 
the Government, so that it should not be in the power]of a medical board, or any 
other authority, to decline, or postpone, the performance of duties which are so 
important. Hitherto, everything has depended upon the will of the medical 
authorities, and in Bengal but little has been done. I do not know what has 
been done in Bombay, but much has been done in Madras. 

8908. Has not it been made a part of their duty to make the returns alluded 
to ? — So far as this general order enjoins it ; but laxity has occurred in carry- 
ing it out, in Bengal especially. 

8909. Was the general order issued by Sir Charles Metcalfe in conformity 
with the recommendations made to him by you on the subject ? — Entirely so ; 
The general order embodies, verbatim, the recommendations which I made. 
I likewise proposed to improve the system of hospital reports, which was then 
very defective. 

8910. Does that order apply to cities and towns, as well as to the stations of 
the trcTops ? — Yes. 

891 1 . Are any reports made by medical officers as to the health of the cities 
^md towns in India ?-^That appears to have been a voluntary matter in Ben- 
.gal. In Madras, where the medical service is more in hand, the number of the 
reports has been so great, and the details so ample, that I infer that the 
medical authorities there rendered the making such reports imperative upon 
all officers who were competent to frame them. 

8912. Are those returns furnished from the military surgeons stationed in 
the different towns ? — Almost exclusively from the military surgeons. Their 
opportunities of observing the influences of the external causes upon masses of 
men under their own orders, such as soldiers, are superior to those possessed 
by medical men in civil life. 

8913. Do they report as to the health of the people in the towns as well as 
upon the health of the soldiery ?— They are expected to do so. 

8914. To whom are those reports made r — They are addressed to the Medical 
Board of each Presidency. 

8915. Do you know whether they are collected together and published in 
any way?— In Madras they have been collected together and published by 
order of the Government. 

8916. Your impression is that greater attention has been paid to this subject 
in the Presidency of Madras than in that of Bengal ? — ^Very much so. The 
medical corps there is more in hand than in Bengal. 

89 17. Have any special arrangements been made by the Government of Bengal 
in reference to the sanitary state of the principal cities ? — Yes ; supplementary to 
the plan submitted by me to the Government of India, requiring general sanitary 
reports and regulations, I also submitted a detailed plan, and a report, which 
was published by order of Government, for sanitary improvements in Calcutta. 
The result of that was the establishment of a committee, which sat upwards of 
two years when I was in India, and those investigations continued several years 
afterwards. That committee made a detailed and able report, and the result 
has been a series of sanitary regulations in the form of various legislative 
enactments, passed by the Governor-general in Council in India. Funds have 
been established, and taxes have been imposed for the puqiose of canning out 
those sanitary purposes for the improvement of Calcutta, which was in an « 
extremely unhealthy condition, owing to sanitary neglect. There is a perma- 
nent body, a Commission, composed of natives and Europeans, now estab-> 
lished for carrying out this course of legislative. enactment ; and, in the course 

of a few years, I trust Calcutta may be made much more salubrious. 

. o.io, L 3 8gi8. What 
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J.R. Margin, Esc]., 89 1 8. What was the date of those regulations ?— They have all been made 
F. R.s. since 1840 ; the original plan submitted by me was in 1835. 

89*9. Do any similar arrangements exist in the other Presidencies? — I 

38 July 1853. believe the Governments of the other Presidencies have followed the example, 
but to what extent I am not aware. A good deal has been done in the city of 
Bombay, I think, imder this system. 

8920. Are there any institutions in Calcutta for relieving natives suflFering 
from the diseases of the country or from wounds or accidents, and how are 
they supported ? — There are several institutions ; some of more ancient, and 
others of more recent foundation ; the principal one is the native hospital, of 
which I was surgeon for 1 1 years ; it was founded, upwards of half a century 
ago, in 1782, under the Government of Lord Comwallis, and is supported partly 
by voluntary contributions, and partly by a handsome subscription by tite 
Government of Bengal. There are appended to it dispensaries scattered over 
the city of Calcutta, vdiich are also very beneficial in administering to the 
wants of the natives. In May 1 835, finding, as surgeon to the native hospital, 
that, notwithstanding those handsome provisions, the necessities of the native 
population were very great, and not supplied, I submitted a plan for the foun- 
dation of a great hospital, which I termed the Fever Hospital, for the exclusive 
reception of natives suffering from the diseases peculiar to the climate ; subscrip- 
tions were set on foot, and within the last year the building has been com- 
pleted, the subscriptions having amounted to 20,000 /. It is now finished, and 
attached to the medical college of Calcutta, the wards being 21 in number, and 
the beds numbering, it is said, 350 ; that promises to complete the requirements 
of the city. 

8021. What number of natives are generally in the native hospital? — ^The 
number treated as in and out-door patients during my time, ranged from 90,000 
to 100,000' per annum; the beds of the native hospital were always full; they 
were chiefly occupied by surgical patients. I proposed to remove the native 
hospital to a better and more open site, and greatly to enlarge it ; but a 
different plan was adopted after my departure. 

8922. How many beds were there in the native hospital ? — About 80 bed«. 

8923. The in-patients of the native hospital were persons v^rho had suffered 
from accidents ? — lliey were ; that was the chief object of the native hospital. 

8924. Did not you say that you had a very numerous body of out-patients 
besides r — ^Yes ; there were daily applicants in great numbers for assistance. 

8925. In addition to which you had a number of dispensaries throughout 
Calcutta subsidiary to the native hospital ? — Yes. 

8926. By the fever hospital, in addition to the native hospital, you consider 
the requirements of that kind pretty fiiUy met in Calcutta ?^ — I do. 

8927. What are the places of resort in India of Europeans who are sick, 
with a view to their convalescence ? — ^The places of resort in India are mainly 
the moimtain ranges : thej* have lately been made use of by the Government 
for the benefit of European soldiers, to mature and confirm their convalescence. 
For those purposes they are beneficial ; but, from a lai^ experience in Cakmtta 
and in the army, it appeared to me that in India the benefit of a resort to 
the mountain ranges was chiefly experienced in preserving the health of the 
men, and not for the cure of disease. It appeared to me to be ineffective in 
the cure of diseases. A soldier relapsed when he descended from the moun- 
tain ranges and came into the plains ; hence, in my own practice, in the case 
of Europeans, I always recommended their going to sea in preference to their 
visiting the mountain ranges : and I found that a voyage of six weeks In the 
Bay of Bengal tended more to confirm convalescence and restore health than 
six months or even a year's residence in any of the mountain ranges. I have 
no doubt whatever that eventually the Government will use the moimtain 
ranges all over India for the permanent encampment of the European soldiery, 
vrith a view, as I have stated, of preserving their health. As a great sanitary 
measure, it will prevent sickness rather than cure it. 

8928. Would not a convalescent soldier recover his health more rapidly 
when removed to the mountain ranges ? — Very much so, as compared to the 
plains ; but the difference appeared to be this, that whereas by going to the 
sea his health was actually restored so as to protect him from a recurrence of 
his disease, in the mountain ranges that did not take place, but his disei^e 
recurred upon his return to the plains. 

89129. Mr. 
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8929. Mr Hardinge.'] Is it not the feet that in cases of dysentery the /. B. Martit^^ E«q., 
clifiQAte of the hills is not very favonrable to recovery ? — In bowel complaints a f. r.9. 
residence in the mountain ranges is not so benefici^ ; the cold and humidity of •~~ — ' — 
the mountain ranges themselves dispose to bowel complaints. That is an ^^ ^^^^ *'^^ 
exception which operates unfavourably to some extent. 

8930. Sir C. IVoodJ] Do you mean by going to sea, merely taking a voyage 
in the Bay of Bengal, or being removed to some station on the se^ coast r — 
Merdy a voyage in the Bay of Bengal. But I suggested to ihe Government, 16 
or 17 years ago, the re- occupation of our ancient settlement of Negrais, on thef 
ooast of Pegu, as atiFording what I believe to be the most perfect of cUmates, 
namely, an insular ctimate, where there is a constant perflation from the ocean 
of an eqiiuible temperature. Lord Auckland was so struck with the suggestion, 
that he ordered aa inquiry to be atade into the condition of Negrais kland, in 
1030, but poUtical events prevented bis proceeding further in the m^itter. 

8931. Negrais is at the western month of the irrawaddy, is not it ? — It is at 
the mouth of tbe western brmnefa of the Irrawaddy. 'i here is a mc^ificent 
harbour there, one of the finest in the world ; it has been neglected by the 
English, but it was made great use of hy the French during the last war. I 
saw the island in returning from Rangoon, and I was struck with its many 
posntB of eligibflity for the object which I have memiioned. By draining, 
clearing, and other obvious means, it might be rendered a very important ai^ 
ttseful potttion, in m sanitary point of view. 

893X. Von would reoommend the forming of a Sanatorium at Negrais? — 
I would select tka island as being a very«ffuperior spot. It should certainly 
be either an idand, or a well-choseu position on the seiU)oard. 

8933. Is there any other pkce which you would suggest io addition to 
Negrais ? — I could name certain positions on the sea coast ; Amherst, on the 
Tenasserim coast, near Moulmein, is also a very fine locality, and has been used 
for tbe purpose. 

8934. What are the situations in the mountain ranges in India which are 
used for sanitary purposes ? — There is the Daijeelii^ range, about 300 miles 
fimn Calcutta, various portions of the Himalaya range, and the ranges along 
the west coast, as the Neelgherry Mountains ; all over India, in fact, wherever 
tiae ranges are of a sufficient elevation, there, I think, they would be found 
available fcnr the preservation of the health of Europeans. 

8935. Has there been any general inquiry in Bengal as to the management 
and discipline of the medical department of the army ?— I am not aware of any, 
eicoept the very partial one, ordered by Lord William Bentinck, to which 
I alluded on the occasion of my last appearing before the Committee. 

8936. Have the Commanders-in-Chief caused any inquiry to be made for that 
purpose ? — I am not aware that they have. I remember reading Minutes by 
the Governor-general and the Members of Council about the year 1832 on the 
subject of the Medical Board especially. The late Lord Dalhousie, Mr. Bayley, 
and Sur Charles Metcalfe, were members of the Council at that time, and I 
remember that they all ccmcurred in the propriety of abolishing the Medical 
Board. Tbe Minutes I refer to appeared in print in the Reports, about the time 
of the former renewal of the East India Company's Charter. 

8937. What was suggested as the be.st substitute for the Medical Board, as 
a central authority to whom the medical officers might make their reports, and 
with whom they might communicate? — 1 am not aware that there was any 
suggestion at the time, but the natural suggestion would be the adoption oi 
those rules, the suggestions of experience, which have been found to act so well 
in the medical department of Her Majesty's army, namely, by having a director- 
.general to administer the affairs of the departments ; one responsible officer, with 
the eyes of the Government, of the service and the public upon him. 

8938. Hate any memorials or representations been addressed by the medical 
service to the Government on the sul^ct of the arrangement of their depart- 
ment ? — Yes ; various memorials have been forwarded at various times to the 
Court of Directors ; I possess several, and I personally presented two on my 
retium from India, which were very favourably received by the Court. At that 
time a pension for length of service had not been acccMrded to the medical 
-corps, as it had been seven years before to the ofl&oers of the array ; but the 
H^Eie Government in 1842 conferred that great boon upon the medical service, 
and since then they have been handsomely provided with a retiring pension, 
increasing according to the length of service. 

0.10, L4 8939. Have 
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J. R. Martin^ Esq., 8939. Have you any other suggestions to make to the Committee on the 
F.K.s. subject of the medical service in India ? — I am not aware of any at this moment^ 

beyond urging the importance of having an effective head to the department. 

28 July 1853. Simplicity and directness are necessary in all official transactions, but in military 
affairs they are a necessity. In military affairs everything depends upon the 
efficiency of the head ; where that is wanting, there is a want of energy every- 
where elstf ; and the system of constituting the three oldest men in the service 
the administrative he^ds has been most injurious, both in a military point of 
view and in a professional point of view, and as affecting general medical science, 
and the sanitary regulations of the country especially. It is a damper upon the 
energy of the service ; and many men have retired, and now retire, after the 
completion of their 17 years' service, at a time when their services have^ 
become of the utmost value to the Government, they being hopeless of rising in 
the service, owing to the stagnation produced by the seniority principle of pro- 
motion. I would again urge the necessity of appointing a scientific medical 
officer as secretary in the Medical Department at the India House. Such an 
officer, well selected, would prove of eminent service in a scientific and prac- 
tical sense, and I trust tfie subject may receive the attention of authority. 

8940. Mr. Mangles^ In spite of ail which has been said and written, has^ 
nothing been done to alter that system of promotion by seniority ? — Yes ; 
repeated orders have been sent by the Home Government, I believe, to the 
three Presidencies of India, desiring that the rule of seniority should not be 
held absolute in respect of promotion to the administrative department ; but in 
no instance of which I am aware have any of the governments of India, except 
very recently, in the case of Lord Dalhousie, acted upon the suggestions or the 
injunctions from the Home Government. Lord Dalhousie, in one instance 
within the last year, acted upon it, and took an officer out of turn, and put 
him into the Medical Board ; that is the only instance of which I am fiware. 
For a very long time orders have been given that seniority should not be held 
as an absolute rule, but they have not been carried out. 

8941. ^\x C. H^ood.l The practice has been to give promotion according to 
seniority ? — It has been so ; there is much disposition in India, and in the army 
itself, to adhere to the principle of seniority. 

8942. Mr. Mangles.'] Promotion has been given, you think absolutely, by 
seniority ? — It has ; so much so, that if the worst medical officer iu the army 
were 24 hours senior to the best officer, the former would be preferred. 

8943. Either in the medical board or as superintending surgeons? — l[e8. 

8944. It is impossible, of course, that tiie three fittest men of the service 
should be invariably the three seniors ? — Utterly impossible ; I have stated in 
my memorial to the Court of Directors, how pernicious that system proved during 
the 22 years I served in India in field service, in cantonments, and during a 
time of peace, 

8945. In the civil service does not the Government exercise with the best 
efiects the right of selection for the highest offices ? — Surely ; it never occurred 
to the mind of man to put the three oldest members of the civil service to da 
anything, nor the three senior Lieutenants-general in the army to do anything. 

8946. What would be the effect in the civil service, if the three senior mem- 
bers of the service were eoc officio members of the Revenue Board?— It would 
end in nothing. 

8947. By the sanitary regulations which have been adopted, so far as they 
have been carried out, has not the health of Calcutta been greatly improved? — 
There can be no doubt of it ; though I am not at this moment in possession of 
any statistical demonstration of the fact, yet from what we know of the results 
of sanitary improvements in all other countries, there can be no doubt upoa 
that point. 

8948. Is not it historically known, that at an early date the mortality in 
Calcutta was extreme ? — That is quite ascertained, and there has been a slight 
diminution as respects Europeans; that we demonstrate ; of native casualties,^ 
past and present, we are not so well informed. 

8949. Mr. Hume.] You stated on the last occasion that you approved of the 
system of medical superintendence of the army in England ? — I did. 

8950. Do you think the appointment of one individual to superintend the 
mectical department of the army would answer in India ? — I have no question 
i^hatever about it 

8951. Would you have one at each Presidency ? — ^Yes, with two secretaries. 

8952. Those 
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8952. Those should be selected, you think, according to their fitness for the /. R. Martin,¥sq., 
service, and not by seniority ? — Yes; and the subordinate administrative staff ^Rs. 

under them should be constituted on the same principle. — — ——- 

8953- By that means you think you have the best talents, and a thorough ^^ ^"'^ ^*53' 
knowledge of the service might be obtained ? — Quite so. 

8954- You state that one of the defects is the absence of substantive rank 
in the aimy co-ordinate in all ways with that held by oflScers of the line ; will 
you explain what you mean by that ? — Whereas by the regulations of the army 
it is set forth that the assistant-surgeon ranks with the lieutenant, the surgeon 
with the captain, and the staff surgeons with the majors, and so on, it is found in 
practice that in the performance of certain duties, such as the assembly of a com- 
mittee, say an invaliding committee, the statement in the regulations as to the 
rank of medical oflScers being co-ordinate, as I have mentioned, with that of 

offices of the line, is set at nought, and any junior military officer who maybe 
present becomes president. That has been very much complained of; it produces 
soreness and bickering among the medical officers, and they are very much 
dissatisfied with it. A representation was lately made in the instance of an 
old surgeon, at the head quarters of the Artillery, who was so treated in a 
committee assembled to inquire into the qualifications of officers in the 
languages. He represented the circumstances of the case to the Commander- 
in-chief, but the answer he received firom the Adjutant-general gave very little 
satisfaction. He was told that medical rank was official, and that he must 
abide by the practice. Now, all rank would seem to be official, insomuch that 
on the retirement of all officers from office, or from the service, their functions 
cease, but while on active duty it was felt that this kind of reply was very un- 
satisfactory — ^if there be any real meaning in the existing regulations. 

8955. Are the Committee to understand you to say, that on this committee 
of which you speak, a senior surgeon of experience and long standing in the 
service, and acquainted with the language, was obliged to act simply as a mem- 
ber of the Committee, instead of taking the position which his station would 
have entitled him to take ? — Yes. 

8956. You consider that a grievance ? — It is so considered in the service, 
and I regard it so myself. 

8957. You have also said that there is a considerable deficiency in the 
medical establishment ? — That, I think, arises from the faulty arrangement of 
the service, as well as from there not being officers enough ; but as there is only 
one staff grade in the medical department of the Indian army now, that of superin- 
tending surgeon, the class of officers existing in the Queen's army for field pur- 
poses, are not forthcoming; so that there is a scramble, as there was during the 
recent campaigns, to get medical officers from all quarters. They were ordered 
fi-om Calcutta to the field, and from places at a great distance, of course much 
against their will, and to their great inconvenience. In the Queen's army, where 
there is a staff ready formed, this confusion cannot arise, inasmuch as they are 
always forthcoming ; there is a regular gradation of staff officers always ready, 
and a sufficient number of all grades. 

89.58. You state that in the campaigns of Gwalior and Lahore, where the 
field hospitals were filled with wounded, a single assistant surgeon was the only 
individual who could be placed under the field surgeon ? — That, and the subse- 
quent facts stated there, I took from sundry memorials, sent home by the 
medical officers, and addressed to the Court of Directors. 

8959- r>o you think the numbers are sufficient, if a better administration and 
arrangement of the establishment were carried out? — i think the numbers are 
not far short ; the fault is principally one of arrangement and adminstration. 

8960. In one of your complaints, you speak of ** the absence of staff grades 
proportionate to the wants of the service, and the consequent medical and 
surgical inefficiency, especially durino: active field service r *' — I speak of the 
absence of the grades which exist in Her Majesty's army, namely, staff assist- 
ant surgeons, staff surgeons, and so on. 

8961. You speak of a disproportion as regards rewards given to officers in 
the army and in the medical department ; what is the ground of complaint on 
that subject: — That has reference to honorary distinctions; that whereas the 
number of the medical officers is great, the proportion who have received 
rewards for service in the field, and other services, is very much less in their case 
than in the case of officers in the army. 

0.10. M 8962. Are 
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J.E.MAni»,l^.^ 8962. Are you able to make any comparison between the medical officers of 

F.iu«. tbe Queen's and the Company's service in that respect? — I am not prepared 

' -" at this moment with the facte, but a considerable number of officers of Her 

sajutj i8g3. Majesty's army and navy have received rewards and distinctions; and of the 

medical officers of the Indian army, I think three in Bengal, one in Madras, and 

09e in Bombay are all that can be named as having received such distinctions ; 

I refer particularly to the military distinction of the Bath. 

$963. You state that the defects of pecuniary arrangement in the medical 
department of the Bengal army are great ? — ^Those are stated in the paper 
wMoh 1 submitted to the Committee ; I have taken them along with the other 
faeto from petitions presented at various times to the Court of Directors. 

8964. Has anything been done in consequence ? — ^I think some improvemants 
have been In^ught about by Lord Dalhousie, but what they are 1 cannot at 
this moment state. 

8965. You say that the withdrawal in 1842 of the privilege previously con* 
ceded to officers of the line, of retiring on pensions according to rank or 
according to length of service, is a ^evance of which the medical service com* 
plain ? — ^That has been complained of, particularly by the medical officers of the 
Bombay army. By the withdrawal, in 1842, of the orders which gave pensions 
according to length of service to medical officers, such as had been granted 
previously to the officers of the army, the medical offices were deprived of the 
privilege of retiring on a pension, according to length of service or according 
to rank, and were limited to the former, and that is what has been complained 
of, principally in Bombay, where promotion has of late years been reasonably 
good. 

8966. You have stated that the rate of allowance given to assistant surgeons 
for the medical charge of regiments is very disproportionate ; will you explain 
that statement ? — It is thought by medical officers that the charge of a regi- 
ment, whether held by an assistant surgeon or by a fiill surgeon, should be 
remunerated on the same scale ; it is not so, and that is what they represent 
as a grievance. An assistant surgeon having charge of a battalion, thinks he 
ought to have the same allowance for that charge that a full surgeon would 
have. He performs the duty in the same manner as a full surgeon. 

8967. You say that medical officers in case of sickness or absence are de- 
prived of the allowance which other staff officers obtain under similar circum- 
stances ? — ^That has been complained (^ as a peculiar hardship. It refers to 
the order issued by Lord EUenborough to the effect that medical officers in 
charge of civil stations, if absent from their charge for more than six months in 
case of ill health, should forfeit their allowances ; whereas, in the case of all 
other officers, civil and military, 18 months are allowed for the recoveiy of 
health without damage to their allowances. 

8968. You consider that that complaint is reasonable, and that they should 
be put on the ssame footing in case of sickness with officers in the army, and 
in the civil service ? — Yes ; and with medical officers in the same arniv who 
have the same privilege. 

8969. The officers in the Queen's service have the same privilege as the 
military servants of the Company, but the surgeons in the Company's service 
are deprived of it ? — The surgeons at civil stations are. 

f<970. Is that confined to civil stations only ? — To civil stations only. 

8971. You spoke also on a former day of a grievance which is felt by medical 
officers attached to the mounted branch of the army ; to what grievance do you 
refer ? — It is contained in the petitions I have so often referred to ; I think 
they are entitled to the allowances given to mounted officers of regiments. 

8972. In fact, you think the rank of the medical service in the Company's 
army, at the three Presidencies, ought to be placed on the same footing as that 
of the Gueen's army?— It should be the same as that of the officers of the 
Indian army serving in the same regiments. Looking to the good of the 
service, I think that the fewer distinctions, differences, and inequalities, the 
better. 

8973. In speaking of grades you notice that there are 1 1 superintending 
surgeons in the Bengal Presidency ; but great inconvenience, in your opinion, 
has been suffered in time of service for want of a greater proportion ; would you 
have a greater number permanently appointed, or would the power of appointing 
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for a time be sufficient ? — ^There should be a pefmanent and selected fttaff, a^ In /. 21. JUm^^Bmi^ 
the medical (Apartment of Her Majesty's army. ^'^'*" 

8974. You think 11 is not sufficient ?— No ; I would alter the character of ^ 
the superintending surgeons, and adopt the arrangement which exists in Her ^ ^^^ 
Majesty's army. 

8975. You mentioned the instances of Gwalior and the Sutlej, and other 
places in which great inconvenience arose from the want of a greater number ? 
—Those are also statements contained in the memorials ; they appear to me to 
be deserving of notice. 

8976. In short, you consider that Her Majesty's army is well adminiata^ed, 
and that the rules applicable to it as to grades would meet the requirements of 
tiie Indian army ? — Yes ; in the early part of the revolutionary war Her 
Majesty's army, in respect to its medical staflF, laboured under many o^ if not 
all, the disadvantages which exist in India in the Indian army, but the ex* 
perience of the Peninsular war satisfied the Duke of Wellington that a change 
in the character and arrangement of the medical department was necessary, 
and it was carried out the moment that peace came round. 

8977. You are aware that in the month of April each year, in every regiment, 
a superannuating ccmimittee assembles, consisting of officers and miUtary 
medical officers; how do they take rank on those occasions? — A military 
officer is always president. 

8978. Whatever his standing may be ? — ^Yes. 

8979* Are there any other circumstances in which the want of co-onfinate 
rank affects the service ? — I have mentioned one other instance, and I presume 
that it would occur in all cases. 

8980. In fact, an ensign arrived only a week at he^d-quarters would be 
president of the committee, to examine as to the fitness of men for service, 
while a medical man of 20 or 30 years' service would be simply a member of 
the committee ? — Yes. 

8981. You think they ought to hold rank in that case according to their 
seniority in the service ? — If the rank be, as stated in the Regulations, co- 
ordinate, it ought to be according to rank. To my knowledge, in Madras, in 
the instance of the Inspector-general of Hospitals, Dr. M^Leod, a man who had 
seen more service than any officer then or now living, he became a member, 
I believe, of an invaliding committee, where a subaltern took the chair. This 
was felt to be a case of shameful wrong. 

S982. You have stated the inconvenience arising from the length of time 
which must elapse before medical officers can rise at the higher grades, and 
that many of those who are fit for service retire after their first period is over ; 
what remedy would you propose for that inconvenience ? — The enlargement of 
the number of staff officers, and the formation of grades, such as I have stated, 
so as to encourage good officers, and lo attach them to the service. 

8983. Do you think in many instances medical officers have retired rather 
than continue in the service ? — A great number. 

8984. The service has consequently been injured ? —Several instances were 
mentioned to me this morning. 

8985. Would the remedy you have proposed be sufficient ? — I think it would 
be an inducement to officers of energy and character, who desire to rise by 
their own exertions, to remain in India, whereas now it does not come within 
the range of probability that any man shall live to attain even the rank of 
superintending-surgeon in Bengal ; the last promotion, I believe, was of an 
officer of 37 years' standing. 

8986. Have you any other remarks to make, or any additional remedies to 
propose for the defects which you have mentioned ? — I would only suggest that 
all these points be carefully considered by the local governments of India, or 
by the authorities at home, as may appear most fitting. 

8987. Mr. Elliot] If Negrais were made a sanitary station, would it reqire 
any great force to defend it, or does it possess any natural defences of its own ? 
— It is impregnable in itself, and was declared so by Sir Edward Owen ; it is 
a place of great elevation, with some low ground likewise, requiring draining 
and clearing, &c. 

8988. Would it not be a very valuable position to the Indian Government in 
the event of a war, as affording a good harbour for their ships, whilst it would 
deprive the enemy of a place of refuge for their vessels while cruising in the 
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/. JL Martin, Esq. Bay of Bengal ? — I think it would be a very great benefit, and I so represented 
" '^ " it to the Government ; it is the finest harbour, and, with the exception of Trin- 

comalee, the only fine harbour in the Bay of Bengal ; it has this additional 
advantage, that it is easy of ingress and egress in both monsoons. Those were 
circumstances which attracted the notice of the French commanders, and made 
them hide themselves there till they had an opportunity of sallying forth and 
capturing our Indiamen. 

8989. How far is it from the mainland of Pegu ? — Close within shore ; the 
island forms part of the harbour, and the coast of Pegu forms the other. 

8990. Would not it also afford a very valuable sanatorium for invalids from 
Ben^, who could not be removed by land to the mountains ? — It appeared to 
me so, both for the benefit of invalids from Bengal and from Madras, as being 
equally accessible from both Presidencies. 



The Rev. 
«/• Tvcker, b.d. 



The Reverend J. Tucker, b. d., called in ; and Examined. 

8991. Sir B. H. In^luf.] WILL you state to what University and to what 
C!ollege you belong ? — I was a Fellow of C!orpus Christi, Oxford, till a few 
weeks ago. 

8992. What is your present position ? — I am the Vicar of West Hendred, in 
Berkshire. 

8993. Will you state to the Committee under what circumstances, with what 
objects, and at what time you went out to India ? — I went to India in 1833 as 
secretary to the Corresponding Committee of the Church Missionary Society 
at Madras. 

8994. How long did you remain at Madras? — Eleven -and-a-half years: 
I held the office of secretary 13 J years. 

8995. In your capacity as secretary to that committee, did you become 
acquainted generally with the native, the country-born, and European society? 
— I knew a considerable proportion of the civil and miUtary servants of the 
Company in Madras. I was clergyman to a considerable number of the East 
Indian or country-born population, and my position in connexion with the 
missions and the missionaries gave me opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the natives. 

899G. In what parts of India has the Church Missionary Society its missions ? 
— Commencing from the Punjaub, in the north, we have missions on the 
Himalayas, at Mirut, Agra, Gorruckpur, Jaunpur, Chunar, Benares, Bhagulpur« 
Krishnaghur, Burdwan and Calcutta. In the Bombay Presidency at Bombay, 
Nassuck, Junir, Malligaum, and Kurrache, in Scinde. In Madras, Tinnevelly, 
Travancore, and MasuUpatam; among the Tamul, Malyalim, and Teloogoo 
people. 

8997. What is the number of ordained ministers, catechists, and school- 
masters, distinguishing them in the different Presidencies, and in their several 
classes? — I am not able to distinguish them under the three Presidencie4S ; 
I can state the total number, and I can state the number in Madras, but I 
cannot distinguish between Calcutta and Bombay. The total number of 
ordained clergymen is 88, of whom 73 are Europeans, three East Indians, and 
12 are native clergymen, of whom two are in the Bombay Presidency, and 
12 native clergymen in that of Madras. 

8998. The Committee understand that those are all maintained by the 
('hurch Missionary Society itself? — ^They are; I may add that the Church 
Missionary Society expends in India 45,000 /. per annum, and of that about 
one-fifth part is contributed by Europeans in India. The 45,000 /., excepting 
that one-fifth part of it, is money transferred from England to India ; that is 
the average of the last three ye^rs. 

8999. Can you state to the Committee what the expenditure of the Church 
Missionary Society has been in reference to the spread of Christianity in India 
generally since the year 1813 r — I cannot at the present moment 

9000. Can you furnish that information ? — I can. 

9001. Can you furnish the Committee with a statement of the number of 
converts in connexion with the Church Missionary Society, and of the number 
of communicants? — ^The number of converts connected with the Church 
Missionary Society in India is 36,401. 

9002. Can 
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9002. Can you state how many of that number have been converted from 
Hindooism, and how many from Mahomedanism ? — The number from Maho- 
medanism is very small indeed. 

9003. What is the number of communicants ? — Five thousand eight hundred 
and fifteen ; I have here a summary of the Protestant missions in India, which 
if allowed, I will put in. It is taken from a published account, drawn up with 
great care, which I have examined, with respect to the missions with which 
J am acquainted^ and I can certify its correctness so far as they are concerned. 
It shows a total of native Protestant Christians in India of 94,145. 

9004. Does that include the results of the American missions ? — It does. 



The Rev. 
/. Tucker, B. D. 



28 July 18.53. 



\jrhe same was delivered in, and is as follows :] 
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* N.B. Ont of the total of oatiTe Christians in India ; viz., 04,145. 76/^1 are in the Madras Presidency. 



Hence 



30,401 are connected with the Chareh Missionary Society. 

22.005 ,. . „ Society for the Propagation of the GospcL 

50,306 arc connected with the Church of England. 



9005. What other missions, besides those of the Church Missionary Society, 
and the American Missionary Society, does that summary include ? — It includes 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; the London Missionary Society ; 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society ; the American Board of Commissioners ; the 
Baptist Missionary Society; the Free Church of Scotland; the Established 
Church of Scotland ; the Basle Missionary Society ; the American Presbyterian 
Mission ; the General Baptist Mission ; the American Baptist Mission. The 
following is a statement of the operations of those various societies. 



[The same was delivered in, and is as follows :] 
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9006. Will you state to the Committee whether the missions receive counte- 
nance, assistance, or hinderance from the Government, as such ?-— They receive 

Protection as regards the law, but assistance of either a pecuniary or any other 
ind they receive none whatsoever, nor am I aware of any application having 
been made to the Government for assistance to any missions. 

9007. The question had reference to assistance, encouragement, or hinderance 
from the Government as such ; will you answer the question, so far as relates to 
the members of the governing body in India, civil or military ? — They, in large 
numbers, as individuals, give their most cordial support and assistance to mis- 
sionary proceedings. In the Punjaub, I believe nearly the whole of those in 
authority subscribe very largely, and countenance and support our missions 
there. 

9008. Do you consider that that countenance and support is given without 
exciting jealousy or suspicion on the part of the natives? — ^Without the 
slightest suspicion or jealousy ; the civil and military servants to whom I refer 
are men too well experienced in India to attempt to do such a thing if there 
were any appearance of jealousy. 

9009. Under whose management are the afiairs of the Church Missionary 
Society in British India? — Under committees at the three Presidencies, con- 
sisting principally of laymen, with one or two chaplains, and the bishop, when 
he is in the Presidency. 

9010. Have you known, within the last 20 years, during your long experience 
in India, any instance in which disturbance has taken place in consequence of 
the efforts of the missionaries, either in preaching, or in distributing the Bible, 
or in distributing religious tracts ? — In Tinnevelly there were disturbances 
which arose from the dislike felt at the progress of the Gospel in Tinnevelly, 
and, I believe, from the supposed support which they were receiving from parties 
in Madras. 

901 1 . Whatever reason there may or may not have been at an earlier period 
for apprehension in the native mind as to the introduction and diffusion of 
Christianity, does that apprehension exist now } — Not at all, as far as I have any 
means of knowing. 

9012. Does a Mussulman resent the conversion of a Hindoo to Christianity, 
or a Hindoo the conversion of a Mussulman respectively ? — Not the least. 

9013. What 
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9013. What is your view a^ to the introduction of Christianity into the TiieRev. 
Government schools as a subject in which instruction is to he given ? — I should J* Tucker, b. d. 

not wish for the introduction of Christianity into the Government schools as 

part of the system of instruction, but I should earnestly desire to seethe pro- ^* •'"^^ *^53. 
hibition of the use of the Bible, which at present exists, as regards, at least, 

Madras removed ; that is to say, I think there should be permission given, 
where the students, and the parents of the students, desire instruction in the 
Bible, for them to receive that instruction. 

90 1 4. Would you suggest to the Committee the formation of a Bible class in 
such schools, in reference to which the attendance should be absolutely volun- 
tary ? — I would suggest such a measure that. 

9015. Will you state to the Committee how far such instruction could be 
given in the Government schools, without the Government being made to appear 
a party to such instruction ? — I do not see that if the instruction were given in 
a Government school, it could be done except with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment itself, and that sanction would be known, nor should I wish it to be 
concealed. 

9016. You think that so long as the attendance is purely voluntary and 
spontaneous on the part of a pupil, his power of receiving instruction even at 
the hands of the Government, ought not to excite any just suspicion ? — I think 
it ought rot, and I am persuaded, as regards Madras, that it would not. 

9017. Do you know any instances in which such voluntary arrangement has 
been permitted ? — 1 do not ; but I know tliat in the Heathen and Mahomedan 
countries, I speak of Travancore, Mysore, and the Nizam's dominions, the 
native governments support schools in which the Scriptures are read even as 
part of the system. 

9018. At the time when the Rajah of Mysore was a quasi independent prince, 
when the government was carried on in his name, he and his government per- 
mitted the use of the Christian Scriptures in the schools which that govern- 
ment maintained ? — I am not sure with regard to Mysore whether the school 
existed before it was put under the power of the present commissioners, but I 
believe it did. 

901 9. Does it exist now ? — It does. 

0020. Can you state to the Committee, from your own knowledge, that such 
permission exists in the case of Travancore ? — I can. I have stated in the 
Conamittee of the House of Lords the particulars of the introduction of the 
Scriptures there. I was staying with the Resident at Travancore, Colonel 
Praser, now General Fraser, and a conversation arose with the DewaUt or Prime 
Minister of the Rajah, a Mahratta Brahmin, a very able man, to this effect, 
whether there was any objection to the introduction of the Scriptures into the 
Rajah's school at Tre van drum, where the Rajah resides. The Dewan's answer 
was this, *^ Provided the boys are not compelled to read the Scriptures, and 
provided that they shall not be the losers if they decline reading them, by 
having to sit still while the Bible class is going on, 1 see no objection what- 
ever." The Scriptures were introduced, and are up to, I believe, the present 
<iay, taught in the Rajah's school. 

9021. Are you able to state to the Committee whether the Koran, to your 
own knowledge, is admitted to any school or college in which a Hindoo is 
educated ? — I have no means of knowledge on that point. 

9022. Are you able to answer an analogous question, namely, would the 
Shasters be admitted into any school in which a Mussulman boy is educated ? 
— No, I have no means of knowing, but I hare no idea that either the one or 
the other is the case. 

9023. At all events, you have stated to the Committee that^ under a Hindoo 
prince, the Christian Scriptures are admitted into his schools, and are admitted 
without jealousy : is that the conclu.4on to which you wish the Committee to 
come ? — Yes, and also that is the case in the Nizam's dominions. 

9024. Will you state to the Committee for what purpose a Hindoo or a Mus- 
sulman prince admits the Christian Scriptures to be introduced into his schools r 
— I ipaagine simply because the Europeans have requested it. 

9025. Sir C. fiood.'] In what way are they used ? — Christianity is taught in 
the Nizam's dominions; in the Rajah's school, at Travancore, I believe it is 
taught ; I have examined the boys in the Bible myself, and they have shown a 
^ood knowledge of the Bible. 

0.10. M 4 9026. Is 
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Tlie Rev. 9026. Is the Bible used as any other English book would be used, as a means 

J. Tucker, R.D. ^f imparting general education in English, or is it used for the purpose of 
T~j ~ teaching the doctrines of (>hristianity ? — ^It is used as being a part of the 
" y ^ 53- general education, not with a view to the conversion of the natives. 

9027. Sir R. H. higlis.'] Do you think that the British Government in India 
really occupies neutral ground, with respect to its schools, and the introduction 
of Christianity into them ? — I certainly do not think they do occupy neutral 
ground ; the very teaching of the various English books which are used in all 
the Government schools is of itself ix departure from neutral ground, because it 
at once assails the religion of the Hindoos. 

9028. Not directly, but indirectly, by inculcating physical truths ? — By mcul- 
cating physical truths. 

9029. With respect to the other great class of the population, the Mussul- 
mans, does the instruction given in physical truth and mathematical science, 
or general history, affect the faith of the Mussulmans in the same way, or to 
anything like the same degree, as the introduction of physical science may affect 
the faith of the Hindoos ? — I do not know that it does. I cannot think further 
that the Government is occupying neutral ground, when it withholds all means 
of education from so large a body as 94,000 of its subjects who are Protestant 
Christians. 

9030. In other words, whereas the Government have sanctioned and supported 
schools and colleges for Hindoos, and for Mussulmans, they not only have not 
provided any schools for Protestant Christians, but they have not provided them 
for any Christians at all, as such ?— None whatever. The East Indian community 
memorialised the Court of Directors, requesting that they might have assistance 
to enable them to carry out their Protestant college, for which very large sums 
had been subscribed, and which they could not turn to account unless they 
received a grant in aid from the Court of Directors, 

9031. Do you recommend the system of grants in aid ? — I do most strongly. 

9032. To all denominations? — Certainly, grants in aid given in the same 
manner as the English Goverement at home gives them. 

9033. Will you state to the Committee, what is the course adopted by the 
British Government in India, with respect to schools connected with regiments ? 
— I am unable to speak to them. 

9034. You are not aware that the East India Company supply books largely 
and liberally for the use of schools in all European regiments ? — I am aware 
that they supply libraries for regiments. 

903.5. What is your view, as to the supposed connexion between the British 
Government of India and the idolatry of its native subjects, specifying especially 
the actual case of Juggernauth at this moment? — I believe, with regard to- 
Juggernauth, as the memorial of the Church Missionary Society to Lord Aber- 
deen states, the connexion is not yet wholly at an end ; I believe that the 
despatch which went out when the present Lord Broughton was President of 
the Board of Control, has not yet been fully carried out; owing, not to any 
indisposition to carry it out on the part of any body or any rulers, but from 
causes with which I am not sufficiently acquainted to justify my speaking of 
them. 

9036. Sir C IVood.'] You are quite sure that it is not yet carried out? — 
Lately, I believe, when Lord Dalhousie transmitted home the draft of an Act 
for the purpose, it was returned to him with some remarks or amendments, of 
which 1 am not cognisant ; and my impression is, that it still remains in the 
state in which it was. 

9037. Can you state whether the draft to which you advert be a general* 
draft, or one relating specially to Juggernauth ?— 1 believe it relates to Jugger- 
nauth, but I have no means of knowing the facts exactly. 

9038. Sir R. H. higlis^ What machinery is in operation in connexion with 
your missions of an educational character ? — ^We have our vernacular schools 
in the villages ; we have our station boarding-schools at the stations of our 
different missionaries, where a few are educated in higher branches than in 
the common vernacular schools, and also in a measure in English. We have- 
a seminary in Palamcottah, for the preparation of boys who may hereafter 
become schoolmasters and catechists. We have further our preparandi class, 
for the preparation of catechists and persons for ordination. We have Bishop 
Corrie's grammar-school at Madras, where a thoroughly English education 

is 
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is given, at which we have 20 native Christian boys from Tinnevelly ; and we The Rev. 

have a niative English school for heathen boys in Tinnevelly, in which there J* Tucker^ B.t>. 

are 90 young persons receiving an English education. I should further state ' 

that our society has lately become far more alive than it was before to the ^^ •'"'^ *^3* 

importance of education ; and in consequence of receiving a copy of a letter 

from the secretary to the University Board at Madras to Mr. Bird, the collector 

in Tinnevelly, we have passed a resolution declaring that we shall thankfully 

receive grants in aid from the Government, provided there be no interference 

with the instruction given, but upon the same terms as grants are made by 

the Committee of Council of Education here. 

9039. What value is set upon female education in India ? — By our society, 
and by our missionar)'^ bodies, very great value. With regard to other mis- 
sionary bodies, I may say, that the Scotch Free Church have about 700 females 
Madras under their care, who are almost entirely caste females ; I mean females 
of high caste ; 80 of them are Mahommedan girls. 

9040. Do they retain their caste on joining those schools ? — ^They retain their 
caste unless they are converted to Christianity. 

9041. Do they regard caste as in any degree civil nobility, or as a religious 
distinction exclusively r — Not exclusively as a religious distinction ; the religious 
and civil feelings of the natives are so mixed up together that it is very difficult 
to divide in their minds the one from the other ; I think that caste is rank as 
well as religious faith. 

9042. Can you state to the Committee any evidence of the improvement in 
the temporal condition of the native Christians as such ? — 1 can ; in Tinnevelly 
decidedly, where we have a large body of Christians ; their whole habits and 
appearance are changed ; the contrast between them and the heathen is 
marked, and the effect of Christianity upon their habits of industry is plainly 
developed ; the}' are more industrious, and are increasing in wealth in conse- 
quence. 

9043. How are they disposed towards the British Government? — ^They are 
heartily attached to the British Government, and not a great while ago the 
Protestant Christians of Tinnevelly, connected with the Church Missionary 
Society, and with the Society for Propagating the Gospel, sent home an address 
to the Queen which was presented to Her Majesty by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; it will appear in the Report of the Committee of the House of Lords, 
but I can put it in, if it is thought desirable, now. 

ITke same was put in^ and is as follows ;] 

To Her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, by the Grace of God, Queen of Great Britain 

and Defender of the Faith. 

Wr, native Christians of the Province of Tinnevelly, in the English dominions, who, 
by means of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts^ and the Church 
Miss^ionary Society, have embraced the Christian religion, in number about 40,000 persons, 
presume tc approach the feet of your Gracious Majesty, with all humility and reverence, 
presenting this humble memorial. 

We deaire to acknowledge in your Majesty's presence that we, your humble subjects, 
and all our fellow-countrymen, placed by the providence of Almighiy God under the ju»t 
and merciful rule of ihe English Government, enjoy a happiness unknown to our fore- 
fathers in the inestimable blessings of peace, so essential to our country's welfare. Even 
the most simple and unleameii of our people^ recognising this, declare the time to have at 
length arrived when the •* tiger and the fawn drinkat the same stream." Impelled, there- 
fore, by the gratitude we feel, we humbly acknowledge it to be our delightful duty, heartily 
and incessantly, to beseech Almighty God, the King of Kings, to ** endue our Gracious 
Queen plenteously with heavenly gifts, to grant her in health and wealth long to live, to 
strengthen her that she may vanquish and overcome all her enemies, and finally, after this 
life, attain everlasting joy and felicity." 

Incalculable are the benefits that have accrued to our country from the English rule ; 
and, in addition to the justice, security, and other blessings which all in common enjoy, 
we who are Christians are bound to be more especially grateful lor having received, through 
the indefiitiorable exertions of English missionary societies, the privilege of ourselves learning 
the true religion and its sacred doctrines, and of securing for our sons and our daughters, 
boro in these happier times, the advantages of education. Many among us once were 
unhappy people, trusting in dumb idols, worshipping before them, and trembling at fero- 
cious demons ; but now we all, knowing the true God, and learning His Holy Word, spend 
our time in peace, with the prospect of leaving this world in comfort, and with the hope of 

O.ib, N eternal 
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The Rev. eteraaUife in ihe world to come. And we feel that we have not words to express to Your 

.J. Tifcfar B.a>. Gracious Majesty the debt of gratitude we owe to Qod for his bounteous grace. 

Knowing that many among our Hindoo countrymen, both male and fetuale, though 

fi8 JuW iSas ®^*'' heathen, are beginning to read our Bible and inquire about the true religion, we take 
^ comfort in the hope that ihe Lord will vouchsafe to them His saving grace, and in future 

also, as hitherto, will hear the prayers of His faithful children throughout the world in 
their behalf. 

We have heard with much sorrow that there are in these times in manv of the kingdoms 
of liurope revolutions and sanguinary wars; but we have heard also, with the greatest joy, 
that in nappy England peace and prosperity prevail, and that the income of the Missionary, 
Bible, and other societies has been constantly on the increase. We firmly trust that God 
will overrule all events to the advancement of truth and peace; and will grant to many 
, nations, and to the whole world, the same genuine knowledge and happiness which have 
heen granted unto us. 

Our countrymen, who behold the magnificent bridges building by the English, the 
avenues of trees planting by them along all our roads, and the vast number of boys and 
girls, children of Christian, Heathen, Mahommedan, and Roman-catholic parents, learning 
gratuitously both, in Tamul and English, at the expense of English missions, repeat their 
ancient proverbs, and say, ** Instruction is indeed the opening of sightless eyeballs," and 
''The father who gives no education to his child is guilty of a crime;" and especially when 
they behold among Chrisiians, girls, and aged men and women, learning to read the Word 
of God, they exclaim, ''This trtSy is wonderful; this is charity indeed! Surely then, we 
who enjoy those inestimable blessings, under a Christian Government, are, above all our 
fellow subjects, bound to acknowledge to Your Gracious Majesty our obligations to be at 
all times unfeignedly thankful for them ; and we would also entreat, with the confidence 
and humility of children, that Your Majesty, agreeably to the words of Holy Writ, "Kings 
shall be thy nursing fathers, and queens thy nursing mothers,'^ will still graciously extend 
to us your care and protection. 

We add also our humble and fervent prayers that Almighty God will bless Your Majesty's 
Gracious Consort, the Prince Albert, Your Majesty's son and heir, the Prince of Walea^ 
and wll the niembers of the Royal Family, and ever bestow upon them all happiness and 
prosperity. 

Thus, uiih deepest reverence. 
Your Maje>ty's faithful subjects and most humble servants. 

9044. What measures are in progress for the consolidation and permanence 
of the native churches in India, whether by a native ministry or by an endow- 
ment for such native ministry, or by the preparation of native students for 
ordination to the ministry? — We have now in Tinnevellv, as I have stated, 
seven native clergymen, of whom two are considered missionary clerg3rmen, 
the others are pastors. The missionary clergy are an elderly clergyman and 
his son, who have their own district under the bishop and under the super- 
intendence of our committee. The pastors have small districts, under the 
superintendence of a European missionary. We proposed to the natives in 
Tinnevelly that we would make them a grant of 50 /. or 500 rupees for every 
600 rupees that they raised among themselves; the two sxmas to go towards the 
endowment of a church in the particular district in which the money was 
raised. The first 600 rupees that was raised was by a native clergyman, the 
Reverend John Devasagayam. 

9045. With respect to the number of chaplains employed by the British 
Government in India, do you consider it to be adequate to the wants of the 
stations or to the general requirements of the Christian population ? — No ; I 
do not think it is adequate, as far as I am able to judge, in the Madras 
Presidency. 

9046. Either as regards the population at the stations, or the Christian 
population where there are no stations? — I do not know of any body of 
Christians which are not at some station, except in Madras. The country-bom 
community reside in Madras, as well as others not connected vnth the Company's 
service. 

9047. Has your attention been called to the expediency of providing, in 
connexion with the civil government, an ecclesiastical government for any new 
presidency which may be created ? — I think a bishop is wanted for Agra. I do 
not know that there is a bishop wanted for any other part of India at present. 

9048. Would you recommend the sub-division of the present diocese of Cal- 
cutta into two portions at least ? — I should. 

9049. One to be the Bishopric of Agra ? — Yes. 

9050. Can you state to the Committee the area from north-west to south- 
east of the diocese of Calcutta ? — No. 

9051* Does 
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9051. Does it extend from Lahore to Singapore ? — It does ; even higher than The Rev. 
Lahore, from Peshawur. /. Tucker^ b.d. 

9052. Does not it also extend further to the south-east than Smgapore? — 

It does. «8 My 1853. 

9053. Mr. Hume.] From what document or what authority do you give the 
return of 94,000 converts ? — From the book I put in, '^ Revised Statistics of 
Missions^ reprinted from the ' Calcutta Christian Observer/ November 1852. 
Compiled by the Rev. Joseph M ullins, Missionary of the London Missionary 
Society in Calcutta." 

9054. That includes Protestant missions from every part of the world? — 
Yes : I observe one society is omitted there, and therefore the number probably 
is below the truth. The Dresden Missionary Society I do not see in that list. 

9055. Are there not a considerable number of Roman- catholics in Tinnevelly ? 
— ^There are a considerable number of Roman- catholics ; a number of them^ 
however, have become Protestants. 

9056. Are there many of the old Portuguese Catholics there ? — Not of Portu- 
guese blood ; there are the persons from Goa who are of Portuguese blood in 
partj but the body of Roman- catholics in Tinnevelly are pure natives. 

9057. You suggested that grants in aid should be given ; would you propose 
that they should be given to Roman-catholics also, or would you confine them 
solely to the Protestant missionaries ? — To all classes ; even Heathen and 
Mahommedans ; provided there were a good inspection as there is in England, 
and provided no immoral book were admitted. The inspection should not 
interfere with the religion of any party. 

9058. Are the Committee to understand that you would extend the Govern- 
ment aid for the education of all classes ? — Certainly. 

9059. Have you resided the greater part of your time at Madras ? — Yes ; 
I have visited the missions, but I have resided nearly the whole time at Madras. 

9060. Is not there a society for the conversion of the natives at Madras ? — 
There are several connected with England ; there is the Church Missionary 
Society, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the London Missionary 
Society, the Baptist Missionary Society, the Wesleyan Missionary Society, and 
American Missionary Society. 

9061. Do they all concur in the wish that the Bible should be a class book in 
the schools ? — The individuals of those societies would concur in wishing that 
the Bible should be permitted to be read in the schools, but I do not think 
they would concur in wishing that the lUble should be part of the system of 
education in the school. 

9062. During your time, was not that a question which was mooted and dis- 
cussed ? — For some time it was ; the case was this : we always considered that 
the Bible was a proscribed book in the Grovemment schools ; that it was so re- 
garded was plain from the conduct of many of the principal civilians high in 
office in Madras, and also by, at one tiine, the judges of the Supreme Court ; 
then Lord Tweeddale contemplated in his Minute the giving permission to the 
boys to read the Scriptures, and, if I recollect right, the desire of the natives 
was to be certified by the parents giving an application in writing, but I am not 
sure of that. The Court of Directors objected ; but now Sir Henrj' Pottinger 
sees no objection to permission being given to introduce the Scriptures, and 
the newspapers, which were most violent against Lord Tweeddale and his 
Minute, one of them in particular,* have now declared that there is no hinderance 
to the admission of the Scriptures. 

9063. Do you desire the Government to remain perfectly neutral as to the 
introduction of the Bible ? -That they shall give permission for the formation 
of a Bible class ; that they shall not prohibit the Bible as they have done, as I 
understand, hitherto. 

9064. In the case of those schools where such permission is to be given, do 
the Government contribute towards their support ? — The Government wholly 
support the schools which I am speaking of. 

9065. Are they wholly for the natives ? — They are wholly for the natives ; 
Christians are admissible, but Christians would not like to send their children 
tiiere. 

9066. Do you know in what way the sanction you speak of has been given 
by Sir Henry Pottinger? — ^No actual sanction has been given, but he sees 
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The Rev. no objection to it. Matters remain as thev were, as regards the Government 
J.r«c*£r,B.D. schools. 

TTT ~ 9067. Do any of the converts receive allowances or means of subsistence 

3SJU71S53. £j,^j^ any of the missionary societies? — None whatever, excepting those who 

are employed by the missionary societies as catechists, schoolmasters, and 

so on. 

9068. In fact, pecuniary assistance is limited to those who are made useful 
for the objects of the missionaries? — Certainly, by the Church Missionary 
Society. 1 should not like to speak positively of the other Protestant Societies, 
but I believe that to be the principle of all the Protestant Missionary 
Societies. 

9069. Mr. Mangles.'] You spoke of the want of neutrality of the Government 
manifesting itself in various ways. You illustrated it by two deviations from 
the strict line of neutrality ; one on one side and one on the other. You said 
they were not neutral because they taught those sciences and imparted that 
knowledge which destroyed the Hindoo faith of their pupils; and you said 
they were not neutral, on the other side, because they forbad the introduction 
of the Bible in the schools ? — ^They are not neutral, because, while they support 
institutions to which Heathen and Mahomedan children go, they refuse assis- 
tance to the 94,000 Protestant Christians, equally their subjects with the 
Heathen and Mahomedans, 

9070. Taking the number of those Christians, and comparing the number 
with the native Hindoos and Mahomedans, would not the assistance rendered 
to the Christians, in proportion to the assistance rendered to the whole, be 
infinitesimally small? — It would be small, but I speak of the principle. I 
should say there was a number still smaller than the 94,000, namely, the 
East Indians. The Protestant East Indian community at Madras have twice 
memorialised the Court of Directors, and in the space between those two com- 
munications they sent home a memorial to the Board of Control, which I 
understand was considered informal, and was returned to them. The last 
memorial was dated September 1850, and it has not to this day received any 
notice from the Court of Directors. I think the East Indian community have 
a claim upon the Government for some assistance towards the education of 
their own children. 

9071. Would not that assistance, as I said, if rendered in proportion to the 
number of the population of the respective classes, be so small in the case of the 
Christians that it would be rather an insult than any real assistance ? — No ; the 
fair way of looking at it, according to my judgment, is not to consider the num- 
ber of heathen and Mahomedans, but the number of persons receiving educa- 
tion at Madras from the Government, who are heathen and Mahomedans. There 
is the Government High School and there is Pacheapah's School, at which 
heathens and Mahomedans are receiving a good education. In the same place 
there is a considerable body of East Indians, whom the Government refuse to 
assist ; therefore there is the plain fact that the heathens and the Mahomedans 
are assisted by the Government, and the others are shut out, which produces a 
feeling of disloyalty on the part of the East Indians. 

9072. Would not it be a measure of favouritism, in your judgment, if the 
Government gave as much or nearly as much to the thousands as they gave to 
the millions r — Practically it would not, because the Government at Madras, if 
I am rightly informed, has funds in hand from which, they might contribute, 
without at all injuring the heathen and Mahdmedan community, or the educa- 
tion which they are now receiving. 

9073. Would not it be more proper to open more schools, and give greater 
facilities of education to the great bulk of the population ? — Certainly ; I wish 
that to be done ; but as it stands at present, and as it has stood since the East 
Indians have desired this assistance, there have been funds available for the 
purpose ; and there has been a refusal, or, at any rate, a neglect on the part of 
the Government at home to apply them. 

9074. Do not you think even the appearance of any degree of undue favour 
given to the Christian inhabitants of India, whether native or European, in 
preference to the Hindoo and Mahomedan natives of the country, would do 
more harm to the cause of religion in the long run than any small pecuniary 
assistance could do good ? — I do ; I should be sorry to see the Government 
departing from its present position of strict neutrality. 

9075. Do 
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9075. Do you agree with this opinion which was stated by Mr. Halliday, " I The Rev. 
believe the very tolerance, or, as they sometimes call it, indiflFerence of the /• TuckeryB.D. 

natives to missionary teaching, and the very reason why the missionaries go in 

perfect security, and teach and preach all over the country, without stint or '^ ^^^^ ^^^3 
limit, without the slightest interference or even exciting the anger of the natives 

in any great degree, is, that the natives are thoroughly persuaded, by a long 
course of observation of the conduct of the Government, that the whole thing 
is a matter of private exhortation and private influence, and that the force and 
mfluence of the Government, whether in the schools or out of the schools, is 
never intended to be applied to that purpose ; but I have a very strong con- 
viction that, if any other course were pursued ; if the Government, in the schools 
or out of the schools, were, by reason of the present quiet and apparent toler- 
ance of the natives, to attempt to convert, either by influence or by force, it 
.might produce a very serious convulsion, which would, at all events, throw the 
missionaries back a great number of years " ? — I should not concur in the last 
part of that statement ; I have no fear of any serious convulsion ; but in the 
general tenor of that evidence I entirely concur. 

9076. Should you have no fear of a convulsion if the Government were to 
attempt to convert either by influence or by force ? — Certainly, by force, or 
even by influence ; but that is not a case which I understand to be contemplated 
by anybody. 

9077. I understand you to desire, and that the Church Missionary Society, 
which you represent, desire, the entire and absolute netruality of the Govern- 
ment? — Entirely so ; I should be very sorry if the Government were to think 
of rendering any assistance whatever to our society, further than protection. 
If I knew of any proposal from the Government to assist our missions, I am sure 
the society itself, and certainly 1 personally, should at once decline it. 

9078. Upon the whole, with the exception you have specified, that neutra- 
lity is honestly and fairly carried out ? — Most honestly in intention ; and in 
practice, generally, honestly and faithfully. 

9079. Sir C. fVood.] The basis of any proposition for the assistance which 
you would propose to be given by the Government is, that it should be given 
to all religions, confining the support from the Government to secular educa- 
tion ? — ^Yes. With regard to education, I think there is a great want of a 
practical view of the subject. I do not think that the natives will receive the 
education in the vernacular and English languages which they ought to receive, 
until the authorities at home take effectual measures for transferring the train- 
ing system, which is at present going on in the different schools in England, to 
India. Till those who are experienced in the training system are sent out, I 
think the progress will be very slow. I should like to see the whole of the 
Government system of inspectors and training schools and other schools adopted 
without delay in India, for the benefit of the whole of the conununity. 

9080. Would you transfer to India the system of assistance to education 
given in this country by means of the Committee of Privy Council, and the 
persons acting under them r — Yes : I wish the authorities at home to go 
further than that, because I wish training masters to be sent out. The Govern- 
ment here merely assists schools, and sends out inspectors ; but for our schools 
in India I should wish them to send out training masters. The Government at 
home stands so far in a different position from the Committee of the Privy 
Council, that they not only have to encourage education by grants in aid, but 
they have to encourage education by their own schools. 

9081. Mr. Mangles.'] As regards the extension of the Episcopacy, do you 
think it essential to the efficiency and high character of the establishment of 
chaplains of the Company that they should be overlooked by bishops, and that 
the dioceses should be of such a size as to render that superintendence and 
control effective ? — ^Yes ; I should say wherever there is superintendence, care 
ought to be taken that the superintendence is effective. 

9082. Do not you think it is as essential to the ecclesiastical branch of the 
service as to any other branch that there should be active superintendence ? 
Yes. 

9083. Is it not actually impossible, having regard to the present size of the 
bishopric of Calcutta especially, that the bishop should exercise that super- 
intendence ? — I do not think it is possible, and therefore I think there ought to 
be a bishopric at Agra. I do not think there should be a bishopric at present 
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in Tinnevelly, because I think the Bishop of Madras is able to exercise efficient 
superintendence there. 

9084. Sir C. fVood.] Would not the purpose of placing a bishop in Tinne* 
vellv be for the native inhabitants, and not for the Company's servants ? — ^V^ 
partially for the Company's servants ; they are comparatively few, but mm 
Tinnevelly would probably be connected Trichinopoly, where there is an 
European regiment. 

9085. Mr. Mangles.] In the Punjaub, and in the countries to the nortlb^ 
west, of which Agra would be the Episcopal residence, there is a very laigt 
proportion of military and civil servants of the Company, is there not ? — ^Yes. 

9086. And of European regiments besides? — Yes; but I should think a 
bishop at Agra might superintend the whole of the civil and military servants 
of the Company in the Punjaub without much difficulty. 
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Thomas Staunton CahUlj Esq., m.d., called in, and Examined. 

9087. Cfiairman.'} YOU are in the Medical Service of the East India Com- 
pany ? — I am. 

9088. Will you state what your service in India has been ? — It is more than 
25 years ago since I entered the service; I served in the Bombay Presidency, 
extending to Upper and Lower Scinde, to Aden in the Red Sea, and to almost 
all our stations, with one or two exceptions. 

9089. Have you been on service with European troops, in the army of India? 
— I have. 

9090. Can you form any opinion as to what proportion of the European troops 
profess the Roman-catholic religion ?— Judging from the regiment with which 
I served, and those regiments with which I am acquainted, I should tliink the 
proportion was about half. 

9091. To what extent is any spiritual assistance provided for them by the 
Government of India? — ^There is a military Catholic chaplain at every fixed 
station. 

9092. By whom is that service performed ? — Generally speaking by a Portu- 
guese priest, with the exceptions of Bombay, Poonah, Kurrachee, and Ahmed- 
nugger. Many years ago they were all Portuguese. 

9093. What are the Committee to understand by the expression " a Portuguese 
priest" ? — A native priest, born in the country and educated at Groa. 

9094. Do you mean that they are natives descended from Portuguese ances- 
tors who settled in India? — Yes. 

9095. Will you explain what class of people those are ? — ^They are Indians 
bom, not Anglicised; and are, generally speaking, from Goa, where they 
have no communication with the British troops till they 'are employed by our 
Government. 

9096. Are they priests who are resident in those places, or are they sent to 
the stations by the English Government ? — They are- sent to the stations by the 
Vicar Apostolic, at the request of the English Government. 

9097. When 
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9097. When they are performing duty, they receive certain aUowances from T.S.<UMU,En. 
the Government ?— Yea. ••• ^ 

9098. Do you conceive that to be a satisfactory way of providing for the 

spiritual instruction and assistance of the European troops? — No, I do not. * Angiw 1853. 

9099. Will you state your reasons for that opinion?— The European troops 
enlisted in this country are unacquainted with the Portuguese language, and, 
generally speaking, witn every language except English ; and I think that they 
require a clergyman who can communicate with them in the English knguage, 
and can inculcate the precepts of their religion upon them, I think this is essen- 
tial to the good moral conduct of the men, and the discipline of the service. 

9100. Mr. JElliot.] Have those priests any mixture of native blood in them? 
— They are all natives; the Portuguese have been centuries in India; these 
priests are all men of colour. The European soldiers dislike all men of colour, 
and they dislike those priests on that account ; there is no moral reason for 
their disliking them, and the only cause of complaint is that they cannot speak 
English sufficiently well to convey that moral instruction which all soldiers 
ought to receive to keep them sober and well conducted. 

9101. They are, in tact, native Portuguese ? — Yes ; in colour they are as dark 
as any other natives of the country, but they differ from them in feelings and in 
habits. 

9102. Chairman.] Are you acquainted with the circumstances of the other 
Presidencies in India ? — Not except by hearsay ; there are other clergymen on the 
mission ; there are several Italian clergymen, whom I have met at different 
stations. 

9103. What is the character of the Roman-catholic clergymen whom you have 
mentioned as being stationed at Bombay, Kurrachee, Ahmednugger, and 
Poonah ? — Latterly they have been British clergymen, who were sent out to 
India upon the mission, and who have been employed at those stations. 

9104. By whom have they been placed at those stations? — By the Catholic 
Bishop, I believe, at the requisition of the Government ; they receive a small 
amount of pay from the Government, and are regarded as in the Government 
service. 

9105. Are the Committee to understand that they have been placed at those 
stations bv the same authority which placed the native Portuguese priests at the 
other stations ? — Yes. 

9106. Is that entirely at the discretion of the Vicars Apostolic at Bombay? — 
Yes. 

9107. Is there any other deficiency in the provision for the rites of the Roman- 
catholic religion, as regards the army, to which you would refer? — The soldiers 
Frequently complain of the system by which their children are caused to be 
proselytised ; their children are placed in the schools, and in the military asylum, 
and those are conducted on principles to which the Catholic part of the army 
object. When sick in the hospital, the men have frequently complained of not 
having British priests. 

9108. The complaint, so far as the men in the hospital goes, is that they have 
not the attendance of priests with whom they can freely communicate in their 
own language ? — Yes; which is essential to them. 

9109. Are you acquainted with the remuneration which those Roman-catholic 
priests receive ? — The average has been 60 rupees a month for each station, with 
the exception of Bombay, Poonah, and Kurrachee ; and probably one or two 
stations where, from the nature and extent of the duties, the salary has been 
increased. 

9110. The payment varies probably with the number of soldiers usually 
stationed at the place ? — No, it is a fixed payment, which has been increased of 
late years; it is, however, so insufficient that the soldiers are taxed for the 
support of their own clergyman and the building of their own chapels. 

9111. The soldiers are called on to contribute towards the maintenance of 
the priests beyond the allowance furnished by the Government ? — Yes. I also 
think the soldiers should be relieved from the tax entailed on them in having to 
build their own churches. 

9112. Do the soldiers exclusively provide the funds for building Roman- 
catholic chapels r — ^They are built, I believe, by a contribution to which all the 
Catholic ofiicers and soldiers subscribe. 1 remember a case where my own 
regiment had to contribute to build a chapel at Aden, on the Red Sea ; they had 
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T.S.Cahill,Esq. also to make a similar contribution to erect one at Poonah ; and I remember 
^'^' the 86th regiment having to build one at Kurrachee, and being again called on 

, g to assist in erecting one at Poonah. That I look upon as a tax upon the soldiers, 

"^^ * 53. fj,Q^ which I think it would be wise that they should be relieved. 

9113. Is not considerable assistance given by the Government in all these 
cases? — I am not certain whether the Government have given assistance; I 
believe lo the Poonah chapel the Government did contribute, but to what 
amount I do not know. 

9114. Are there no other members of the Roman-catholic congregation in 
those places, except persons in the service of the Company ? — Yes, there are a 
good many Portuguese and native Catholics. They do not consider themselves 
bound to contribute to those buildings, which are exclusively for the troops. 

9115. Do they attend upon the service at those chapels? — ^They sometimes 
do ; but there are generally speaking small chapels in the Bazaar to which they 
belong, and they generally support those chapels. 

9116. What I wish to ascertain from you is whether the chapels to which 
you allude are exclusively for the use of persons in the service of the Company, 
or whether all the other Roman-catholics at the station, as the case may be, do 
not attend as a portion of the congregation ? — They are quite open to any one ; 
but when I have gone there it has been with troops, and the troops generally 
occupy them. 

9117. Mr. .ElliotJ] Do not other people in fact attend ? — Any one can attend. 
The chapels built by subscription are considered military chapels for the use of 
the troops, but they are open to any one, and may be attended by any one. 

9118. Chairman.'] Are they in point of fact attended by other persons, 
natives of the places, besides the troops r — Yes; natives of the places go there. 
When the troops go there the clergyman officiates for the troops, because there 
is a sufficiently large body of troops to occupy the chapel. There is service 
again performed to which the residents are quite at liberty to go, and they do 
so ; but they have besides that a chapel of their own in the Bazaar, at Poonah, 
to which I now allude, which is more convenient to them than the military 
cantonment chapel. 

9119. In fact there are two services, one nearly exclusively for the troops, and 
another for the other Roman-catholics, resident at the place ; those services being 
held at different times ? — ^Yes, there generally are. 

9120. One building serves for both purposes ? — The buildins; serves for both 
purposes, but the building has to be erected by a subscription from the Catholic 
iroups; the natives are too poor to contribute, and have never contributed as far 
as my recollection goes; still the chapel is quite open to them. Staff officers 
and officers of other regiments, and soldiers of other religions also, have contri- 
buted with a view of assisting their Catholic comrades, and relieving them from 
what they look upon as rather the harassing tax of having to build churches 
and keep them in repair at every station they go to. 

9121. Sir R.H. Inglis.'] Does the Government contribute anything to the 
erection of such a chapel, or is it erected solely by the contributions of the indi- 
vidual soldiers ? — I believe in the case of the chapel at Poonah, which is the only 
one I am aware of, to which the Government has contributed anything ; they 
gave 2,000 rupees ; I am not quite positive as to the sum. The Government 
does not consider itself bound to build such chapels. In some instances the 
Government engineers keep them in repair, as they do the Protestant churches; 
I have no doubt individual members of the Government would put their named 
down for subscriptions towards the building of such chapels ; but the Govern- 
ment, as such, does not contribute. 

9122. Chairman.'] Will you have the goodness to state the disadvantages 
under which you conceive Roman-catholic soldiers to labour as regards the 
education of the children? — The soldiers of the European army of Bombay, both 
Catholic and Protestant, have been called on to subscribe to the Military Asylum. 
The soldiers have complained that when their children are admitted into that 
asylum, they were never afterwards permitted to attend to their own religious 
duties, that asylum being avowedly intended to proselytise the children ; the 
soldiers complain of that. I cannot tell how this has occurred, but I am sur- 
prised to find it has continued, because from my experience of the government 
of the Court of Directors, I think it has been always just, benevolent, and liberal. 

The 
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The local government, on the representations of Dr. Whelan, were anxious to T.S.CahiU,EBq, 
correct that evil; it could be corrected, in my opinion, if a portion of the m.d. 

building, of a size proportionate to the number of Roman-catholic orphans, were 

handed over to the use of those orphans solely ; this would satisfy all parties ; ^ August 1853. 

it would remove the discontent of the European soldiers, and would be a saving 

to the Government, as it would provide a buildmg, which is already erect ed. 

I am myself anxious, from my own experience, as serving for a long time with 

the European troops, to sae all religious disunctions abolished in the army as 

for as that is possible, and if I may be permitted to add an expression of my 

own feelings, 1 would extend quite the same amount of justice and liberality to 

the Jewish, the Mahomedan, and the Hindu soldiers, 

91 23. Were you on service with Sir John Keane's army on the Indus ? — Yes ; 
I was staff surgeon to the reserve force, which occupied the country from the 
Bholan Pass to the Indus. 

9124. Was any provision made for Protestant worship in that army? — Yes; 
that army was accompanied by a Protestant chaplain. 

9125. Was any similar provision made for the Roman-catholics composing a 
portion of that force ? — None. 

9126. Was there any means of worship provided for them by the attendance 
of Koman-catholic clergymen resident in the country ? — During the three years 
that I was in Scinde, I am quite certain there was no Catholic clergyman there ; 
Catholic officers, or serjeant-majors, generally speaking, read prayers for the 
men, but to attend funerals, and to attend the men when sick, I cannot remember 
that there were any Catholic clergymen there ; I speak from a knowledge of 
about three years. What occurred afterwards I do not know, but I believe upon 
the representations of the soldiers to the then Governor, Sir George Arthur sent 
up a Catholic priest to officiate for the men; we had European artillery, and we 
had Her Majesty's 40th Regiment ; and I think about half of those men, as well 
as I can now remember, were Catholics. 

9127. Sir T. H. Maddock.] You served, with your corps, at Aden r — I did. 

9128. In what years was that? — 1846, 1847, and 1848. 

9129. Was it a wing of the regiment? — It was the right wing, and the head- 
quarters. 

9130. Was there any Protestant chapel or church erected there?— There was. 

9131. At whose expense ? — I believe at the expense of the Government. 

9132. Was any Protestant chaplain appointed to that station? — Yes; the 
Rev. Mr. Badger was the Protestant Government chaplain. 

9133. What was the proportion, in the wing of your regiment, of Catholics 
and Protestants? — I think they were pretty equally divided. 

9134. In the case of Kurrachee, when it first became a military station, was 
any Protestant place of worship erected there ? — None, when I was there. 

9135. Was there a Protestant chaplain maintained there?— There was; the 
m6ss*tent.s of the regiment, and afterwards the mess-houses, were placed at his 
disposal for Divine worship. The mess-house is considered Government pro- 
perty ; we all received a very liberal allowance from the Government towards 
messes and mess-houses; the mess-tents are used for the purposes of courts- 
martial and committee-rooms, and also for the purpose of Divine service. 

9136. Subsequently to that period, are you aware whether there has been 
erected any Protestant church at Kurrachee? — I believe there has been. 

9137. nm any Catholic place of worship been erected? — ^Yes; it was erected 
by the Catholic officers and soldiers of Her Majesty's 86th regiment, and was 
considered almost as a regimental building ; Colonel Craig and some other 
Boman-catholic officers in the regiment commenced a subscription, every soldier 
also paying out of his monthly pay a certain sum of money, according to his 
means. Each non-commissioned officer paid so much, and each drummer and 
private so much, till the chapel was completed ; afterwards, a good deal remained 
to be paid off, and it was made up by the soldiers thiemselves in the shape of 
private subscriptions. 

9138. How many years has the Roman-catholic Orphanage been established at 
Bombay? — I cannot answer that question except in this way ; I went out to India 
in 1826, and it was then erected and used as an asylum and orphanage, and all 
children of Catholic parents admitted into it were prohibited by the rules of 
that asylum from attending the worship of their own parents ; and this has been 
very much complained of by the troops. 
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9139. At the period when you were stationed at Bombay, did any such pro* 
hibition exist? — It did; and up to the date of my leaving Bombay last year. 
If there has been any alteration, it has been subsequent to my leaving ; I came 
home with Sir John Grey last April twelvemonth. 

9140. What was the number of Protestant children in this seminary? — I do 
not know ; there were a great many ; I believe the number amounted to several 
hundreds, both male and female. I had no opportunity of knowing anything 
about it, except from the complaints of the men, that their children, when once 
admitted, were obliged to give up the tenets of iheir own faith ; the soldiers 
often mentioned this lo me, as an officer, and we all lamented it. I think it was 
felt t)s a cause of discontent. 

9141. How are the boys disposed of when they come to the age of 14 or 16 ? 
— Generally speaking, they are apprenticed to trades ; a great many of them 
are sent into different printing houses, and are apprenticed to other trades;; 
some of them are given over as musicians to the regiments ; in that way, I think, 
they are disposed of. 

9142. Have they any musical instruction ?— Not in the school; they get it 
with the regiment. There is a great difficulty in India in disposing of that 
class, who are all pure Europeans ; they do not mix with the natives, and the 
natives do not mix them. 

9143. What was the result of that education which precluded them from 
attending Catholic places of worship ? — The result was, that they all became 
compulsorily Protestants, and that was the result of which the men complained. 

9144. Mr. JElliot] Are those children of the soldiers chiefly pure Europeans, 
or are they of mixed blood ? — Pure Europeans, generally speaking. After a 
regiment has been 10 or 16 years in India, a good many of the soldiers many 
half-caste women. Sometimes there are a good many of those, but generally- 
speaking, that is not the case. In my own regiment they were pure Europeans, 
without any exception. 

9145. Are the children who are admitted to this school of necessity the 
children of married soldiers, or are they the children of women who are kept by 
soldiers t — Both are admitted. 

9146. Mr. Fitzgerald.] You have stated that the military asylums were 
avowedly to proselytise; do you mean that that was their professed purpose, or 
that prosely tism was the tendency of the rules and practice ? — It was the ten- 
dency of their rules and practice. The managers, generally speaking, were 
Protestant chaplains, who did not hesitate to say, that their bye- laws compelled 
them to bring up the children as Protestants ; and, therefore, by the word 
** avowedly*' 1 mean that, if you ask them why the children are not permitted to 
to attend the worship of their fathers, they tell you this institution is entirely 
Protestant. 

9147. Is there any obligation upon the soldiers to contribute to the support of 
this military asylum ? — No obligation, further than that a soldier does not like 
to refuse the request of the commanding officer. Some of the commanding 
officers have been exceedingly warm and anxious to obtain support for these 
orphanages. 

9148. Do they, in foct, obtain support from the Roman-catholic soldiers? — 
Latterly they have not, because an attempt has been made by them to provide 
for their own orphans. 

9149. Are those military asylums the same as were known under the name of 
Military Orphanages? — Yes. 

9150. Do those orphanages receive any support from the Government r — Yes ; 
the building is kept in repair by the Government engineer. Each orphan child 
receives five rupees a month from the Government ; each child who is not an 
orphan receives 2 J ruf>ee8 from the Government ; they also receive other Govern- 
ment assistance, annually paid ; and books, stationery, clothing, and other 
matters are liberally provided for. 

9151. Up to the time you left Bombay, were there any other institutions for 
the orphan children of soldiers^ except those orphanages which you Imve 
described ? — The Catholic portion of the service made an effi^rt, before I left 
Bombay^ to get up an asylum for female children ; they could not do it for the 
others ; they had not the means. To that institution the Catholic officers in 
Bombay were subscribers, but it was on an exceedingly small scale, and became 
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inefficient for want of means ; the amount subscribed was not sufficient to pro- y. g. C^Mi^ Eto. 
cure a house ; clothing and other matters had to be provided, and the result was /^ . m. i^. 
that much good could not be done. 

9152. That was the state of things up to the time you left? — Yes. 1 Auguti 1853. 

9153. I believe an alteration has since taken place in Bombay ? — I believe 
there has. 

9154. You have stated that the average pay of a Roman-catholic militaiy 
chaplain is 60 rupees a month? — Yes; with the exception of a few stations that 
I have mentioned, where their pav has been of late years increased. 

9155. In consequence of their Kaving heavier duties ?- -Yes ; and there being 
a larger number ot troops. 

?156. You have already stated that you do not consider that sum sufficient? 
do not consider it, by any means, sufficient. 

9157. What is the average pay of the Protestant chaplain at each military 
station r — The lowest rate of pay that a Protestant chaplain receives is 600 rupees 
a month ; but if you take the entire amount paid to the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of India, it will give an average of about 860/. a year per head. 

9158. You have spoken of the Portuguese priests; are those priests whom 
you have spoken of ordained by the Archbishop of Goa ? — Yes, generally speak- 
mg; aome of them have been also ordained in Bombay, where there was a school 
and a native college formed. They are men to whom thet6 i& no objection, 
except that of their being men of colour, and not speaking the English language^ 
apd being entirely natives in their habits and feeh'ngs. In my opinion, the 
soldiers have always conaplained of it as a grievance, that they should be left to 
the guidance and management of those clergymen. 

9159. Are those Portuguese clergymen who have been so ordained by thfe 
Archbishop of Goa at all in connexion with the authority of the Portuguese 
Crown ? — Some of them are entirely so, I believe, refusing to acknowledge any 
jurisdiction but that which emanates from Goa. I presume that to mean ema- 
nating from Portugal. 

9160. You have suggested, with reference to military asyhims, or military 
orphanages, that a separate portion of the building should be allotted to the 
Roman-catholic, and a separate portion to the Protestant orphans? — My own 
feelings and opinions are these, that soldiers who live in one barrack together, 
who campaign together, and who frequently die together, should be treated as 
much like one family as possible, and that every thing that is Just should be 
extended to the one branch of the service as well as the other. I should think 
it exceedingly unjust to take the orphans of Protestant soldiers and attempt to 
make those children Roman-catholics, and I would extend the same freedom 
from coercion to the Roman-catholic soldiers. This would be done, in my 
opinion, very easily, l»y giving over to the Catholics one wing, or any portion 
that might be deemed requisite, of the Grovernment building, known as the 
BycuUa Schools. That would remove the whole cause of the discontent. 

9161. I suppose you would contemplate that in that portion so allotted tp 
Roman-catholic children, they should receive religious .instruction from their 
own priests? — Yes; a mixed education would lead to a great deal of annoyance^ 
and, I think, would not result in any good. In what I have now stated I would 
include the Presbyterians. I think their orphans are also entitled to be brought 
up according to the wishes of their parents. One portion ought to be educated 
by Roman-catholic masters, one by Protestant masters, and the third by Presby-* 
terian masters. The Presbyterians have also complained frequently of their 
children being all subjected to the rules and regulations of an institution which 
they object to. 

9162. Do you know the military schools in Phoenix Park, Dublin?— 1 have 
never been through them. 

9163. Do you know the system which is there pursued ? — I think I do; I 
have not read the by-laws, but I think, the outline of the system is very similar 
to that which I now mention. They are allowed perfect freedom of conscience^ 
to which one soldier, I think, is as much entitled as another. 1 really think the 
system pursued there by Sir Edward Blakeney is as good an example as could 
possibly be followed by the Indian Government. 

9164. In addition to whatever pay the clergymen of the Established Church 
derive from the Indian Government, are the churches built and kept in repair, 
and all the ordinary expenses of religious service defrayed by the Governmint? 

0,10. O2 — ^Entirely; 
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T. S. CahiUi Esq. — Entirely ; the Protestant soldier is never called upon to pay one farthing for 
M. D. that purpose, whereas the Roman-catholic soldier is ; and it is upon that ground 

-^ I think that the men consider it rather a hardship. 

1 August 1853. 9165. Can you tell the Committee whether the spiritual accommodation pro- 
vided generally for the Protestant soldiers serving in India is sufficiently ample 
to provide also for the spiritual wants of all the Protestant Europeans residing at 
the various stations, as far as you can judge? — I tliink it is very ample ; if you 
calculate the European troops in India at 40,000, I believe not more than 
20,000 of those belong to the Church of England, and I think the number of 
chaplains sent, if you were to divide the number of the troops by the number of 
chaplains, would give you a chaplain for every 170 men; there has l>een no 
ground for complaint on the part of the Protestants. 

9166. In the sum which you have stated as being given to the Roman-catholic 
clergyman, does the Indian Government make any provision for the education 
or spiritual instruction of the Roman-catholic Europeans in India r— None, with 
this exception ; recently a sum of 2i rupees a month in some cases, and five 
rupees a month in others, has been allowed to the children who are taken into 
the Catholic establishment lately instituted by Dr« Hartmann. But I am going 
back to a period of 25 years ; and there has been nothing done till very recently 
for the religious wants of the soldiers, further than an average payment of 50 
rupees a month to the native priests. 

9167. Has the absence of proper education and spiritual provisions for the 
Roman-catholic soldiers and their children had any prejudicial or demoralieiitig 
effects upon the soldiers or their children ? — I think it has. 

9168. Will you be good enough to state in what particulars? — I have ob<* 
served that the soldiers, when away from the means of receiving moral and 
religious instruction were very frequently in the guard-room and under punish- 
ment ; and, as an officer of the service, 1 consider it would be highly conducive 
to discipline, that moral and religious instruction should be given to all the 
soldiers. 

9169. Have you known soldiers who had either been wounded upon the field 
of battle, or who were on beds of sickness from other causes complain, that in 
the event of their deaths, their orphan children would be left wholly unprovided 
for ? — Complaints have been made to me by men of different regiments when 
they were dying in the hospital ; they felt unhappy and discontented at the 
recollection of the fact that while the Protestant portion of the children were 
the objects of the care of the Government, their own children were compelled 
to abandon what the fathers believed to be the only proper religion. That feel- 
ing, I think, has been general among the Roman-catholic soldiers, particularly 
on service and when sick in hospital. Those who had children were naturally 
anxious about them, and always regretted that they had not a Catholic orphanage 
to put them into. That regret, I may say, has been universal. 

9170. I presume that that has led to a feeling of discontent among the Roman- 
catholic soldiers ? — Yes ; they always expressed themselves as not quite fairly 
dealt with ; they did not go as far as to say that they wanted a purely Roman* 
catholic orphanage, but they thought it a hard case that if their children were 
once admitted into the present school, they were obliged to abandon the religion 
of their fathers. 

9171. Mr. HardingeJ] Are the grants to Roman-catholic orphanages confined 
to Bengal ?— No ; they exist in Bombay and Madras also. 

9172. Sir R. H. Ingiis.] In answer to the Honourable and learned Member 
who has just examined you, you have stated that when you used the phrase that 
the MilitaiT and Orphan Asylum was •* avowedly" established to pro!«elytise the 
children of^^Roman*catholic soldiers, you did not mean that that was the principle 
of the establishment, but rather that it was the tendency of the education and of 
the management; is that the conclusion which you wish the Committee to draw ? 
— It is the tendency of the management, and I believe it is also the princifde of 
the establishment. 

91 73. When you say that the priuciple of the establishment is to proselytise the 
children of Roman-catholics, do you not revert to your original statement, with- 
out the qualification which you have addressed to the Honourable and Learned 
Member who recently examined you ? — I consider that an institution which pre- 
vents a child from attending any worship except that of the Church of England, is 

avowedly 
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avowedly intended to proBelytise ; that is my opinion. Probably the expression T- S. CakHty Etiq. 
may be somewhat too strong, but the resuh, I think, justifies it. m-^* 

9174. Is the admission of a child to that institution compulsory? — ^That """ 

requires explanation. It is not compulsory ; but a child bereft of his father in a * -A^ugust 1853. 
country like India has no other asylum to go to. 

917.5. Is there not a Roman-catholic asylum recently established ? — I believe 
one has been established since I left Bombay; but I believe their means are so 
exceedingly small, that they have only been able to accommodate a \eyf female 
orphans. 1 think tht-y have not yet the means to accommodate boys. 

9176. Would the tendency of the management and of the education in such 
new institution be to bring up the children in the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome ? — Certainly. 

9177. If the child of a Protestant father were introduced there^ the entrance 
of that child being voluntary, and not compulsory, do you or do you not think, 
that under the tendency of the management of that institution, he would be 
brought up as a Koman-catbolic ? — He would, while in that institution, be a 
perfectly free agent, and his guardian would be equally free that he should go 
every Sunday, or as often, as he pleased, to the Protestant Church. 

9178. Do you state this to ttie Committee from your own observation, or 
from your own knowledge of the fact? — From the rules of the institution; 
when the matter was in agitation, it was intended that it should be o|ien to any 
persons 10 send their children there for education. It was not intended to l>e 
compulsory upon anv, except upon the offspring of Roman-catholic soldiers, who 
wished it to be so; it would be perfectly free to all to enter it, and perfectly 
free to the guardian that his child fjiould go to his ovixk church every Sunday, 
or as often as he pleased. What is complained of in the other establishment i6» 
that that amount of liberty has not been permitted. 

9179. You have, in different forms, expressed your opinion that moral and 
religious instruction ought to be given to all the soldiers?— I consider it essen- 
tial to the good of the service and to the good of mankind generally, whether 
civil or military. 

9180. Do you wish the Committee to understand it to be your opinion that 
the Government of India should provide for the moral and religious mstruction 
of each class of its Christian subjects who may be in a regiment or at a station ? 
—I do. 

91 Si. Without reference to the numbers which each sect might produce as 
candidates tor such education, moral and religious? — I think you may confine 
the sects to three ; the Catholic, the Protestant, and the Presbyterian. 

9182. You refer to Roman-catholics, Protestants, and Presbvierians : will 
yoii state to the Committee whether, under the word *• Protestant," you mean 
anything but the United Church of England and Ireland ? — I mean to include 
all those men who have no religious objection to entering a Protestant church. 

9183. Under the word " Presbyterian," do you wish the Committee to under- 
stand that you include the Established Church of Scotland, the Free Church of 
Scotland, the Secedeis from the Church of Scotland, the Baptists, who are in 
Bengal, or the Americans, who may happen to be in any station, and that ^ou 
think prevision ought to be made by the Government for the moral and religious 
iustruction of the Roman-catholics, of members of the Established Church of 
England, of the (.'hurch of Scotland, of the Free Church of Scotland, of the 
Baptists, and of any other denomination of persons not belonging to the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church ? — There are so many denominations and sub-deno« 
minations among Protestants, that I think the Government cannot be called on, 
nor could any Government be expected to make provision for all, because you 

would have to descend to very minute ramifications ; but the three reh'gious ' 

bodies which we suppose the army to be composed of are the Protestant, the 
Catholic, and the Presbyterian. 

9184. Meaning by the word " Protestant " the Established Church ?— I would 
include all who have no conscientious objection to entering the Established 
Church. I remember a case which is quite in point: the 78th Highlanders 
relieved my own regiment a few years ago, and the Government provided a 
Presbyterian clergyman to officiate for the Presbyterians in that regimient, which, 
I think, was quite fair. 

9185. The question recently addressed to you, brought to your recollection 
that there were members of tlie Presbyterian communion who would resist being 

0»io. O 3 considered 
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T. S. CakUl, Esq., considered as bound to attend the worship of the Established Church of Scot- 
>«•»• land?— Yes. 

~~ 9186. Does your principle, supposing there were 1,000 soldiers of the Free 

1 August 1853. Church, and 1,000 soldiers of the Established Church of Scotland, lead you to 
say that the Government should provide for those belonging to the Established 
Church, and not provide for tlie others ? — No, my principles would lead me to 

Erovide justly and fairly for all. I would not compel any Presbyterian or mem- 
er of the Free Church to enter an Episcopal Church, if he had the slightest 
objection to it ; I would give the soldiers no ground for discontent. I should 
like to see all the soldiers live on good terms together, and that no party should 
have a cause of complaint. I would, therefore, provide religious instruction for 
the people in the way I have mentioned. 

9187. You wish the Committee to understand that you would act upon the 
principle without reference to the proportions? — Exactly so. 

9188. But if so, are you not bound equally to provide for a small number as 
for a great number? — I do not think it is practicable. My principle would 
carry me fully to the extent which you mention, but a principle and the means 
of working the principle do not always go together. I think where you have 
minute ramifications, it would be impossible to provide for them, but as far as 
uiy feelings go, they are simply tiiese, that I would not coerce the conscience of 
any man. 

9189. Will you be pleased to state to the Committee, whether, in Her 
Majesty's service at home, any analogous provision be made for the moral and 
religious instruction of those who do not concur in the belief of the Church of 

. England ? — I believe at home there are churches and chapels denominated dis- 
senting chapels, which are to be found in every town in England, and to those 
chapels those men are perfectly free to go. In India there is nothing of the 
kind. 

9 1 90. Does the Government provide those chapels ? — ^No. In the colonies the 
.Government provide for the religious instruction of the Roman-catholic portion 
of the army, and I believe that the Government also provide for the maintenance 
of their clergy there. 

9191. You do not state this, however, either from your own personal experi- 
ence and knowledge, or from any immediate attention which you have given to 
the subject?— I have inquired, and I find that colonial chaplains have their 
passages paid by the Government, and they are remunerated for their services 
abroad. 

9192. The question to which your attention has been called is, whether there 
be or be not in Her Majesty's service in the colonies such a miscellaneous staflTof 
moral and religious instructors for different classes of Her subjects as you think 
essential for the interests of the service in India? — I believe in Her Majesty's 
service there is in each regiment a regimental school, with a regimental school- 
master, and I believe that that regimental school is governed entirely upon the 
principles of the Episcopal Church of England. 

9193. Do Hot you consider that the preference given to the United Church of 
England and Ireland, the Protestant Episcopal Church established in those two 
countries, is in reference to its long establishment here, apart from its truth, and 
also in reference to the fact that it is the religion of the Crown of England^ and 
of the great majority of the people ? — I believe it is because it is the religion of 
the State. 

The Very Rev. Joseph Kennedy, called in ; and Examined. 

Very Rev. 9194* Mr. Fitzgerald.'] I b£LI£V£ you are Vicar-general of the Etoman*- 

Joseph Kennedy, catholic District of Western Bengal?— Yes. 

9*95- How long have you been resident in India? — I arrived in India in 
Januarv 1842. 

9190. Have you been there ever since that time? — I have till last December. 

9197. In last December you returned ? — I did. 

9198. In what parts of Western Bengal have you been resident from time to 
time ? — I have been principally resident in Calcutta, and have not been long 
resident anywhere else in Bengal. 1 resided at Madras for one year, and at a 
militp.y station between Madras and Calcutta, Vizagapatam, for another year, r 

9199. I presume 
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9199. I presume, in performing your duties as Vicar-general of the Arch- Very Rev. 
diocese of Western Bengal, you became conversant with the statistics generally J<^eph Kttmedy. 
of the Roman -catholic body there? — I think pretty generally so. 

9200. Can you give the Committee any accurate idea of the number of * Auguit 1853. 
Roman-catholics in the arch-diocese of Western Bengal ? — I think the number 

would be ander-stated at 15,000. 

9201. Do you include in that number European Roman -catholic soldiers? — 
No. Irrespective of European Roman-catholic soltJiei-s stationed within the 
vicariate of Western Bengal, there are 1 5,000. 

9202. How far does that vicariate extend?— About 200 miles north of Cal- 
cntta, about 100 miles to the west, and about as many miles to the east, but not 
fiur south. 

9203. Sir 7'. H. Maddock.'] Can you state what districts are included? — 
I cannot state tite names of all the districts at this moment. I have travelled 
very little in the Presidency of Bengal. I have been principally stationed at 
Oaleutta. 

9204. Does it extend to Patna ? — No ; it goes beyond Moorshedabad. 

9205. To Cuttack, on the south ? — Cuttack is the boundary south. 

9206. Mr. Fitzgerald.] In addition to the 15,000 resident Roman-catholics 
are there also Rom an -catholic soldiers in the various British regiments which are 
stationed there ? —Yes. 

9207. Is any provision made for the spiritual instruction of Roman-catliolic 
soldiers ?— There are two principal stations in the vicariate ; one at Fort Wil- 
liam, in Calcutta, and another at Dum-Dum, which is eight or nine miles from 
Calcutta. The Government, for the services of the Catholic clergymen at those 
two places, make a monthly grant of 150 rupees for each place. 

9208. Is that grant made to the archbishop ? — It is made to the archbishop, 
to be by him applied for the use of the chaplains at the stations. Besides offici- 
ating as chaplains to the soldiers, they have at Calcutta the gaol and two or 
three hospitals to attend to. 

9209. Is the sum of 150 rupees given for all that duty ? — It is. 

9210. In your judgment, is that an adequate amount of pay for the duty 
which the Koman-catholic chaplains have to perform r — I should say it is not 
anything near it; they have the general hospital, the military hospital, and the 
hospital within the fort, and the duties of the fort, besides the gaol to attend to, 
and in a climate like that of Calcutta ; it is impossible for a clergyman to perform 
all those duties without supporting a horse and carriage. I, myself, for nearly 
three years discharged the duties of chaplain to the hospital, and I was repeatedly 
called upon five or six times at night to discharge duties in the hospital. 

921 1. In addition to the pay being insufficient, isthenumber of chaplains pro- 
vided for the spiritual aid of the Koman-catholic soldiers sufficient to enable 
them to perform the duties which devolve upon them ? — There are only two 
chaplains supposed to be appointed for Fort William and Duni-Dum ; I should 
say two are not enough for the discharge of the duties at those two places. 

9212. Is there not another military station? — There is a military station at 
Chinsurah, 80 miles from Calcutta ; it is noi permanently a military station. It 
is occupied sometimes by troops when they first come out to India, and when 
they are returning home also. The Catholic clergyman who acts as chaplain 
for those men, is allowed some small amount, about 4^. 6d. a day I think, for 
every day which he is employed in the discharge of duties towards the troops 
stationed at Chinsurah. 

9213. Thetroops not being permanently stationed there, but onl} at intervals r 
-*Only at intervals. 

9214. Where has the Catholic chaplain, who does the duty at Chinsurah, to 
come from ? — From Calcutta, which is at a distance oi 30 miles, for which he is 
paid at the rate of 80 rupees a month. 

9215. Does the Goverment provide any Church accommodation for the 
Roman-catholic soldiers ? — At Chinsurah there is a lumber-room belonging to 
the barracks, in which the Roman-catholic chaplain has to discharge all his 
religions duties towards the soldiers. 

9216. And there is no other Church accommodation? — No other. 

9217. At the other stations. Fort William and Dum-Dum, what is the case? 
— ^At Dum-Dum there is a chapel, which was built by the Roman-catholics 
themselves, but which the Government now keep in repair ; when out of repair, 

'0*io. O4 the 
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Very Rev. tfje GoveniTncnt engineers seemed to think it was not worth repairing, and they 

Jo^ Kennedy, g^ve us temporarily, I think, 4br two years, a room in the barrack, as a chapel 

~ for the Koman-calholic soldiers; but the original building; has been since repaired, 

1 August 1853. ^jjj jg ^^^ yg^,j ^g y chapel for the soldiers. In Fort William we also occupied 

a room in the barracks as a place of worship, but it was considered dangerous on 

account of the weak state of the building. It being very old they were afraid 

the floor would give way, and the troops would fall through, and so they removed 

us to another place, which if anything was worse than that which we before had. 

It was quite as small and was very badly ventilated ; it had been used formerly 

as a stable for the officers' horses. This building was so small that while the 

18th foot were stationed in Calcutta, not one-half of them could attend Divine 

service on Sundays, and of those who did attend about one-third were generally 

out in the sun on account of the oppressive state of the atmosphere within the 

building. 

9318. Are there any other military stations in Western Bengal than those 
you have named ?— None others that 1 am aware of; about two years ago, troops 
were stationed at Berhampore for a short time ; that has been abandoned some 
time as a military station, but about two years ago the 87th were stationed there 
for a short time. 

9219. At Dum-I)um and Fort William, will you state what is the church 
accommodation for the Prptestant service which is provided at the expense of 
the Government? — ^The church in Fort William could not be better than it is; 
an excellent church is built in the centre of the Barrack-square; in Dum-Dum 
I have never seen the church, except in passing, but it appears to be a large, 
spacious building. 

9220. Do you know whether those buildings were erected at the expense of 
the Government? — I always understood they were; they certainly are repaired 
every three years at the expense of the Government ; they are public buildings. 

9221. Do you know whether the expenses of the religious worship conducted 
there are paid by the Government ? — I have always understood that the expenses 
of supporting public worship were paid by the Government. 

9222. In reference to the education of the children of soldiers in Western 
Bengal, is there any provision made lor the education of the orphan children of 
Roman-catholic soldiers ? — No provision whatever is made for their education ; 
two rupees eight annas a month is allowed for their support ; those sums are 
allowed for the support of children whose fathers are living, but if their fathers 
be dead, unless it can be proved that they died in actual service, they receive 
nothing. Ou the death of the parents, the Catholic children are sent to the 
Protestant asylum ; and if on our representation we afterwards obtain the 
children for our own institutions, they lose the allowance which they before had 
of two and a half rupees a month by the fact of having once entered the Protes- 
tant Asylum and having been removed from it. 

9223. Are there any orphanages for military orphans in Western Bengal?— 
There are two orphanages, one for female orphans and the other for male 
orphans, both of which have been established at the sole expense of the Catholic 
mission in Bengal. 

9224. Are those existing institutions? — Yes. 

9225. Independently of those existing Catholic institutions, are there any 
institutions tor military orphans establisned or supported by the Government? 
— There are the Military Orphan Asylums to whicn I have alluded. 

9226. Is there anything to prevent Roman-catholic orphans from being sent 
to the Military Orphan Asylums ? — The Military Orphan Asylum m conducted 
upon principles which put it quite out of the power of a Catholic parent to con- 
sent that his children should be educated there, unless he was prepared that his 
children should not be brought up in the same faith in which he himself lives. 

9227. Is the Military Orphan Asylum under the guidance or government of 
a Protestant chaplain? — The secretary is always a Protestant clergyman, and 
religious instruction is always administered by a Protestant clergyman. 

9228. Is it in consequence of that that you say it is not admissible for 
Roman-catholic parents to send their children there ? — Because they must be 
brought up Protestants if they be in that institution. 

9229. How are those military orphanages supported? — ^The Government 
allow five rupees a month for the support of each orphan child in the 
institution ; and besides that the Government provide buildings, and the master 

and 
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^nd mistress are always paid from the Military Orphan Fund. The whole of Very Rev. 
the army of India subscribe to this fund. J^^^^M Kennedy. 

9230. In aditition to those military orphanages, are there what are called 

regimental schools? — Yes; there is a regimental school attached to each » August 1^55. 
regiment. 

9231. Is there anything in the conduct or management of those regimental 
schools which precludes Roman -catholic children from receiving education 
there ? — The schools are established upon principles which prevent Roman- 
catholics from being educated there. There are some few instances in which, 
by the liberality of tlie commanding officer of any particular regiment, the 
Roman-catholics have availed themselves of the advantages of the regimental 
schools ; but the instances are few, and they are to be attributed merely to the 
lilierality of the individual commanding the regiment. 

9232. Chairman.'] What are the regulations which prevent Roman-catholic 
children iVom availing themselves of those schools? — They must all learn the 
Church Catechism nnd attend prayers, and regulations of that kind. 

9233. Mr. Fitzgerald.] What do you mean by saying, that in particular cases 
the liberality of the commanding officer has exempted them from those regula- 
tions? — Some of the commanding officers have permitted the presence "of a 
Catholic assistant-master within the schools, which others have refused. 

9234. In that case, was the education of the Roman-catholic children en- 
trusted to that Roman-catholic assistant master? — Yes; but this system is not 
at all satisfactory. It has been only adopted as the less of two evils. 

9235. Mr. Hardinge.^ In how many instances has that occurred? — I cannot 
say ; I can refer to one which still exists, namely, the military institution at 
Bellary. 

0236. Mr. Fitzgerald.'] Even in the cases where the commanding officer acted 
with the liberality you have referred to, by whom in such institutions was the 
spiritual instiuction administered? — By the Catholic assistant to the Catholic 
children, and by the Protestant master to the Protestant children. 

9237. In such schools was the secular education joint or separate? — Joint. I 
cannot say whether it is so in Bellary. I am rather inclined to think they have 
two separate school-rooms there. 

9238. Chaii^nan.] Are you now speaking of schools for the soldiers at the 
different stations, or of regimental schools following the regiment wherever it 
goes? — I speak of the regimental schools, and also of the school at Bellary. 

9239. Mr. Fitzgerald.] In addition to what you have described as the allow- 
ance to the Roman-catholic clergyman, and also the allowance of 2 4 rupees for 
the support of orphans, is there any other allowance or provision made by the 
Indian Government for the education or spiritual instruction of its Roman- 
catholic servants? — None uhatever, 

9240. In addition to the Roman-catholic soldiers and Europeans serving in 
India, you have also, I understand from you, a Roman- catholic population in 
Western Bengal numbering 15,000? — Yes. 

9241. Is any provision of any kind made by the Indian Government for their 
education or spiritual instruction? — None. 

9242. How are the Roman-catholic clergy supported who act as the pastors 
of those 15,000 Roman-catholics? — They are supported by the people, and by 
any means which may be at the disposal of the Vicar-apostolic of the mission. 

9243. The clergy being all appointed by the Vicar-apostolic ? — Yes. 

9244. Are the resident Roman-catholics in Western Bengal generally in a 
sta^e of poverty ? — Generally they are very poor. I do not suppose there are 
50 Roman-catholic families in all Western Bengal who could be said to be in 
opulent circumstances. 

9245. And no provision is made for their spiritual instruction ? — No ; thry 
have to build their own churches, support their own schools, and maintain their 
own clergy. 

9246. You have probably read a pamphlet published by your archbishop, 
Doctor Carew ? — Yes, I have. 

9247. I find a statement in it that there is danger of demoralisation in permit- 
ting the children of those Roman -catholics, whom you have spoken of, to attend 
the schools established by the Indian Government for the education of Hindoos 
and Mahomedans; do you concur in that?— I do. 

0.10. " P 9248. Have 
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Very Rev. 9248. Hare the Roman-catholic population and the Roman-catholic clergy, 

J uitph Kenne^ . independently of the Government, made any, and what provision for the educa- 
tion of Roman-catholic children in Western Bengal ? — ^They have established 
ugust 1 53. s^jjQQJg j-Qr the really indigent classes, and they have established a college for 
the education of those who are able to pay a small sum annually for their educa- 
tion. In last December, there were, I think, about 800 children in the Roman- 
catholic schools of the city. 

9249. Were the funds to support those schools raised from the people? — 
They were, and from other means at the disposal of the Vicar-apostolic. 

9250. None were derived from Government sources? — None. 

9251. Do you conceive that the provision thus voluntarily made by the 
Roman-catholics for the education of their own people is sufficient r— Not 
at all. 

9252. Though insufficient, is it the best that their means enables them to give? 
— It is. 

9253. Do yon know the school called the La Martinifere School, at Calcutta ? 
—Yes. 

9254. By whom was that school founded r — It was founded by a French 
gentleman of the name of Martin. 

9255. Of what religion was he? — A Catholic. 

9256. Do you know whether that school is supported by funds left by General 
Martin r — I have always understood so. 

9257. Are you able to inform the Committee what is about the annual amount 
of rhe fund? — I have always understood that the amount of the fund is about 
10,000 /. annually. To say that the institution is totally supported by the pro- 
ceeds of this liind is perhaps not quite correct ; they have pupils who pay a 
certain pension annually. Its endowment, however, consists only of the funds of 
General Martin. 

9258. Is there anything in the management or conduct of that school at 
present, which precludes the Roman-catholics from deriving advantages from it ? 
— Yes ; I should say so. 

9259. Do you mean in the system of education pursued there ? — Yes ; Roman- 
catholics could not consent to have their children educated in institutions where 
Roman-catholic principles are not inculcated, and in which there would be the 
danger that the Catholic pupils would suffer the loss of their faith. 

9260. Has that school, so founded by General Martin, both in reference to its 
pupils and its constitution and government, become essentially a Protestant 
school ?— I should say so. 

9261. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] To whose influence or interference do you attri- 
bute it that such has been the result? — I attribute it to those to whom the 
execution of the will of General Martin belon$fed, and now belongs. 

9262. Under whose direction is that will of General Martin carried out ? — I 
cannot say. 

9263. Are you aware that it is entirely under the instructions which have been 
issued by the Supreme Court of Calcutta ? —I am not acquainted with the facts. 

9264. Mr. Fitzgerald.'] Are there any Roman -catholics in the school at 
present ? — There are ; but totally in disobedience to the wishes of the clergy of 
the Mission, who consider the rules and general working of the institution to be 
dangerous to their faith. 

9265. Mr. Mangles.^ Do you know anything of what took place on the first 
establishment of that institution ? — I do. 

9266. Dr. St. Leger was the Vicar Apostolic ; are you not aware that he joined 
with other gentlemen of other religious persuasions to form a set of rules for the 
institution r— I am aware of that. 

9267. And that even a form of prayer was agree 1 upon by himself, with 
parties of other religious persuasions, for the use of the scholars ? — Possibly. 

9268. What has happened to break up the arrangement then made ? — On 
more mature consideration, it was deemed inconsistent with Catholic discipline 
to carry it out; and I have understood that the conduct of Dr. St. Leger, in 
entering into this arrangement, was censured by his superiors. 

9269. Still he had an equal voice in settling the religious discipline, and even 
in providing a form of prayer for the institution? — I should suppose he had. 

9270. At any rate, he agreed to the form of prayer, and to the religious 
discipline .^— He agreed to the books which were to be used for the purposes of 
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education in the institution. I am not quite certain whether he agreed to any Very Rev. 
form of prayer ; it is the first time I have heard of it. I know that he consented Joseph Kennedi^. 

to Catholic children being educated in the institution, but that consent of his 

was afterwards revoked, it being considered by the Catholic clergy, that it was * August 1853. 
dangerous to the faith of any Catholic child to allow him to be educated in the 
institution. He was censured for the part he had taken. 

9271. Sir R, H. InglisJ] Who censured him? —The Vicars Apostolic in 
India are all subject to ecclesiastical superiors, to whom in matters of discipline 
and otherwise they have to refer, to know what is consonant with Catholic |>rac- 
tice and discipline, in any matter where their own judgment is not clear. 

9272. Who were the ecclesiastical superiors ? — ^The ecclesiastical superiors of 
the Vicars Apostolic in India are the sacred congregation at Rome. 

9273. You have referred to the 15,000 Roman-catholics in the western parts 
of Bengal, as being without any Government provision for education or religious 
instruction; are they congregated in any one or any two, or any ten places?— 
Within the city of Calcutta there must be upwards of 12,000 Catholics. 

9274. You are referring to Western Bengal r — Yes ; Calcutta is ^ituated 
within Western Bengal. 

9275. There are 12,000 in Calcutta, and 3,000 in the rest of Bengal? — Yes. 

9276. Of the Roman-catholic population, consisting uf 12,000 in Calcutta 
itself, are there many who are in what may be termed easy circumstances? — ^There 
are not many. I should say there are not 40 Catholic families in Calcutta in 
easy circumstances. 

9277. Do you think that the Government ought to provide for the religious 
instruction of every class of its subjects? — I think the Government ought to 
make some provision for the religious instruction of any notable class of 
society. 

9278. Without reference to their numbers ; or do you consider that notability 
implies numbers? — It has reference to their numbers. 

9279. Y'ou uould, therefore, urge a proportionate allowance in reference to 
the number of any given sect? — Yes ; if that given sect itself were so numerous 
as to be a body of importance in the community. 

9280. You would not think it necessary that the Government should form an 
establishment for every denomination even holding the Christian faith? — With 
that we have nothing to do ; we are a large community, and all we require is, 
that provision be made for us, leaving the Government at liberty to make pro- 
vision for any other sect for uhicli they may wish to provide. 

9281. You do not claim it as a right solely for yourselves, or regard it as a 
duty on the part of the Government, on the other hand ? — We claim it as a duty 
of the Government towards ourselves, being so large a class of the community as 
we are. 

9282. Can you state what is the number of Roman-catholic soldiers in the 
European regiments in the Presidency of Bengal ? — I cannot say what European 
regiments are at present stationed in the Presidency of Bengal. When I left 
Calcutta, there were very few ; they having, most of them, gone to Burmah. 
Previously to their departure for Burmah, of the European troops stationed in 
the Presidency of Bengal, the majority were decidedly Roman-catholics. 

9283. Does that answer apply to the officers also? — No ; the majority of the 
officers are always Protestants. 

9284. On the other hand, the majority of the soldiers are Roman-catholics ? 
— In the Presidency of Bengal it was the case, previously to their departure, as 
I have stated ; it may not be always so. The majority may sometimes be one 
way, and sometimes the other. 

9285. Do you recognise any authority on the part of the Archbishop of Goa ? 
— I recognise none. 

92S6. Does he claim authority over the Roman-catholics in India generally, 
whether that authority be or be not recognised ? — He does. 

9287. By virtue of what authority does the Roman-catholic Archbishop of 
Goa claim such jurisdiction r — I have always understood that he claims il by virtue 
of a concordat entered into between the Crown of Portugal and the Holy See ; 
which concordat, he says, the Holy See has no right to depart from, and which 
he will maintain in its integrity till he receives orders from the Crown of Por- 
tugal to the contrary. 

9288. Has that produced disputes and differences between the Archbishop on 
0.10. p 2 the 
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Very Rev. the one hand, and the Roman-catholics on the other? — Frequently. No per- 
Jsieph Kennedy, sonal disputes ; but it is a question which is in debate. 

~ 9289. Has the matter been referred to the See of Rome ? — Yes ; and the See 

I A»gwst 1853. ^£ Rome has denounced his conduct in attempting to exercise jurisdiction in any 
part of India beyond the limits of the diocese of Goa. 

9290. Has any new concordat been established between the See of Rome and 
the Crown of Portugal ? — I am not aware of any. 

9291. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Has that question been agitated in any court of 
law? — As far as lam aware, I do not think the question itself, abstractedly, 
has been agitated in any court of law. 

9292. Mr. Fitzgerald.] Has not the departure from the concordat by the See 
of Rome been, that in place of having the Archbishop of Goa nominating the 
clergy within British India, it has established Vicars Apostolic ? — Yes. The 
Crown of Portugal had formerly the right of presentation to certain places in 
India, which places are now within the British territories. The Hol)'^ See reserves 
to itself ihe right of appointing clergymen and bishops within those places. 

9293. In your judgment, has that alteration of appointing British Vicars 
Apostolic in the place of Bishops nominated, substantially, by the Crown of 

* Portugal, a tendency to preserve and uphold British interests ? — I should say 
so ; 1 have no positive knowledge to the contrary. 

9294. Have you any positive knowledge that the Bishops appointed by the 
Crown of Portugal have acted against British interests ?— I have not. 

9295. Mr. Mangle-H.'] Are you aware whether the Government of India has 
ever acknowledged the principle, that it is its duty to provide ministers of religion 
for the benefit of any of its subjects who are not also its servants ? — I am not 
aware that it has acknowledged that liability. 

9296. Mr. Fitzgerald.'] Can you tell the Committee whether the Ecclesiastical 
.accommodation provided for members of the Established Church in India is 

ample for all the members of the Established Church resident there ? — Abun- 
dantly so ; at every station where there is a native regiment, or a collector, or a 
magistrate, there if also a Protestant church and a chaplain, with, I should say, 
very few exceptions. 

9297. If there are Protestant residents there, whether servants of the Indian 
Government or not, the accommodation is ample for them too ? — Decidedly. 

9298. Can you state to the Committee what is the number of Protestant resi- 
dents in Western Bengal, independently of those in the army ? — I should say 
<i,000 would be as many as there are. 

9299. Mr. Manglts.] Is there a Protestant church or chapel atJessore? — I 
have never been to Jessore, and cannot say. 

9300. Is there a Protestant church or chapel at Kishnaghur ? — I think 
there is. 

9301 . At Burdwan ? — Yes. 

9302. Do you know the circumstances of the church at Burdwan? — No. 

9303. You do not know that it was built by private subscriptions ? — I do not. 

9304. Mr. Elliot.'] You do not know, perhaps, that it was not served by a 
chaplain belonging to the Government? — I am not aware. 

9305. Mr. Mangles.] Are you aware that at many of the stations of which 
you speak, the clergy who are there are not chaplains of the Establishment, but 
missionary chaplains ? — I am aware of that. 

9306. Not paid by the Gk)vernment at all ? — I am aware that at some stations 
there are clergymen who are not paid by the Government at all, but are sup- 
ported by missionary societies. 

9307. Can you mention the stations in Western Bengal at which there are 
Protestant churches of the Church of England ? — I do not suppose there is a 
station in Western Bengal in which there is not a Protestant church. There is 
a Protestant church at Chinsurah ; there is a Protestant church at Barrackpore ; 
there is a Protestant church at Midnapore; there is a Protestant church at 
Kishnaghur; there is a Protestant church at Berhampore. 

9308. Mr. Elliot.] Were those built by the Government ? — The impression 
upon my mind is that they were so. 

9309. Was the one at Burdwan\built by the Government ? — I cannot say. 

9310. Or the one at Kishnaghur? — I cannot say. 

9311. Sir T. H.Maddock.] Can you give the Committee any information as 
to the 12,000 Roman-catholics whom you have described as residing in Calcutta, 

how 
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how iTiany of them are Europeans, how many are what you call Portuguese, Very Rev. 
how many are half-castes, and how many of them are natives ? — The great majority J^^^*^ Kennedy. 
of them are half-castes. 

9312. Have you any statistics to show the proportions? — I have no statistics ; * August 1853. 
the Europeans, I may state, are very few. 

9313. Can you inform the Committee what is the annual expense of the 
Catholic College at Calcutta? — I cannot; but I would say that the annual 
expense of all the Catholic institutions, taken together, would be between 3,000/. 
and 4,000 I. 

9314. Can you inform the Committee from what quarter Dr. Carew derives 
the funds by which he built, and by which he supports the Catholic College in 
Calcutta ? — I cannot precisely say where he obtained the funds by which he built 
the college ; this I know, that the Society for the Propagation of the Faith at 
Lyons does give him grants for educational purposes only. 

9315. Does he receive any funds from Rome for that purpose? — I am not 
aware that he does ; I am inclined to think that he never has received any. 

9316. Mr. Spooner.'] Have you any specific complaint to make on behalf of 
the Roman-catholics in India, and if so, what is that complaint ? — The com- 
plaint we have to make is this ; that at the military station at Fort William, 
sufficient provision is not made for the Roman-catholics ; the regimental schools 
are conducted upon principles that prevent Catholic children from frequenting 
them with safety; for Catholic soldiers there is no burial ground set apart. 
According to Catholic discipline they oujjht to have a burying ground to them- 
selves; the same complaint exists with regard to Chinsurah. There is also a 
station between Calcutta and Chinsurah, Barrackpore, which is a station for 
native regiments, where there are generally attached to the band there, or 
acting as officers' servants, and otherwise, about 150 Catholics; but we never 
could obtain permission to build a chapel at that place. The Government would 
give us no ground, and as it is a military cantonment, we could not buy any ; we 
did at one time obtain a sort of hut, but the place was so insecure, that the vest- 
ments belonging to the priests, and the vessels necessary fol* the celebration of 
Divine service, were stolen on two occasions. 

93 1 7. Mr. FitzgerahL] You are aware, of a pamphlet which has been published 
be the Most Reverend Dr. Carew ? — Yes. 

9318. Do you remember what, in that pamphlet, is called the Berhampore and " 
Calcapore Case ? — I do. 

9319. In which a certain fund, the produce of a tope left by a native prince, 
had been taken away? — Yes. 

9320. Is the statement of it in this pamphlet an accurate statement? — It is. 

9321. The statement is this, that a native prince left a tope for the support 
of a Catholic priest at Berhampore, and the Government took possession of it 
for the convenience of collecting the revenue, and agreed to pay in lieu of it 
44 rupees per month, or about 4/. sterling, to the Catholic priest ; that grant has 
been withdrawn, and it has been slated on the part of the Government that, 
originally it was a mere act of benevolence upon their part, which they were not 
-obliged to continue? — That is the case. 

9322. Another statement in this pamphlet is this, that there is an unfriendly 
feeling on the part of the Indian Government to the conversion of its Heathen 
•subjects to Christianity of any denomination, and an almost universal religious 
antipathy to the diffusion of Catholicity in particular ; is that statement well 
founded, in your judgment ? — I think it is ; all the missionaries in India have been 
'Complaining ever since I went to India, that the Government do not encourage 
the conversion of their heathen subjects to Christianity ; I believe, in fact, there 
'were certain laws which were rather unfavourable to those who had become con- 
verts, by preventing them obtaining their property afterwards. 

9323. The not giving encouragement merely might be consistent with neu- 
tmlity, but have they gone beyond neutrality, in your opinion ? — I cannot point 
to any specific instances, but I have always heard it mentioned as a general 
<:omplaiut. 

9324. Sir T. H. Maddock\] Have the Catholic congregations in Calcutta 
increased or diminished since you first went there ? — I think they have increased; 
210 census has been taken lately, and I cannot state how great the increase has 
been; but from the appearance of tlie congi'egations in the churches, I think the 
^congregations must have considerably increased. 
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1 August 1853. 



9325. From what class has the increase principally been r — I think it is prin- 
cipalh^ observed in the half-caste class. 

9326. You said, in a former answer, that you did not suppose, out of the 
Catholic population of Calcutta, there were 40 persons in easy circumstances? 
— I think not. 

9327. Are there not a number of Portuguese families who are considered 
wealthy ? — I do not know them. 

9328. Can a Catholic soldier send his child to the Catholic Orphanage, and 
there receive the allowance of two and a half rupees a month ? — He can. 

9329. Is there any ground of complaint in that particular? — Yes; inasmuch 
as 2^ rupees a month is not sufficient for the support of a soldier's child. 
You must take into account that, besides feeding them, we have to procure a 
house for them, and furniture, and persons to instruct them. • 

9i?>^' Is there any distinction made between the allowance to a Protestant 
child and to a Roman -catholic child ? — The Protestant child receives five rupees, 
and the Catholic child only half of that amount. 

9331. You mentioned that if the child of a Catholic soldier were sent to the 
Military Orphanage, upon the death of that soldier the child could not be 
removed from that orphanage and sent to a Catholic Orphanage, and still 
continue to receive the allowance; is that the fact at present? — It is. 

9332. Have there been complaints upon that subject laid before the Govern- 
ment of Bengal ? — I am under the impression that there have been, but I could 
not specify any one in particular. I am convinced that there have been com- 
plaints made on the part of the Caiholics at Calcutta upon that subject. 

9333' Have you yourself had frequent occasion to apply to the Government 
in Bengal for the removal of the children of Catholic soldiers from the Military 
Orphanage ? — I recollect that I myself removed children upon three occasions. 

9334. Was there any difficulty attendant upon their removal? — No. 

9335. Was there any loss consequent upon their removal ? — I always heard 
the Catholic Archbishop say, that for those children whom we removed from 
the Protestant asylum to our institution, he never received any allowance froni 
the Government, 

9336. Do you know the reason of that ? — I do not. 

9337- ^^r. FitzgeraliL'] In reference to the native regiments, are there any 
Roman -catholics attached to those regiments, either as commissioned officers or 
as soldiers? — In Bengal the only Catholics attached to such regiments are the 
officer>' Servants. There may be sometimes two or three of the officers who are 
Catholics ; the sergeant-major may be a Catholic, and there may be some in the 
band, as is generally the case ; but there are very few Catholics in the native 
regiments in Bengal. In the Madras Presidency, however, each native regiment 
contains a certain number of Catholics. 

9338. Is there any provision made by the Government for those Christians 
who are in the native regiments ? — None whatever. 

9339. Can you inform the Committee whether the absence of that spiritual 
aid has led to immorality among that class of people ? — Decidedly ; wherever 
there is any number of Catholics living, whom we cannot reach, they are always 
much inferior in point of morality to those who are attended to. 

9340. Have you any other statement to make in reference to any grievance 
or disability under which the Roman-catholics in India labour, besides those 
which you have already stated to the Committee? — At this moment I do not 
remember any. 

9341. Mr. Spooner.'] Is there any plan vhich you would recommend to the 
Committee for the removal of the grievances of which you complain ? — I 
would treat both the Catholics and the Protestants in India exactly in the same 
manner ; the Catholic soldier should not find that, from the fact of being a 
Catholic, he has not the same church accommodation, nor the same security for 
religious instruction. 

9342. Do you desire the Government to provide religious instruction for all 
its Roman-catholic subjects ? — As much as it does for its Protestant subjects. I 
consider them equally well entitled to it. 

9343. Mr. Fitzgerald.] For the Protestant subjects, is there at present ample 
spiritual aid ? — There is ; and more than abundant in many places. , 
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The Right Rev. William Joseph Whelan, d. d., called in ; aud Examined. 

9344. Mr. Fitzgerald.] I believe you were, for some time, the Roman- Right Rev. 
catholic Bishop of the Bombay district? — I was. W.J. Whelan^it.D. 

9345. During what time were you the Roman-catholic Bishop of the Bombay 

district? — I was appointed coadjutor Bishop in the year 1843; I arrived in 1 August 1853. 
Bombay in 1843. In 1846 I was obliged to leave from ill-health, and again I 

was called on to return in 1848. I remained there till 1860, and then again 
returned in consequence of ill health. 

9346. You have been listening to the evidence which Dr. Kenned}^ has given 
with regard to the state of the Roman-catholics in Western Bengal and" in a 
portion of the Madras Presidency ? — I have. 

9347. Does that evidence correctly represent the state of the Roman-catholic 
soldiers and the Roman-catholic residents in Bombay? — I must state to the Com- 
mittee, that I always found a fair feeling on the part of the Governors of the Presi- 
dency of Bombay during my stay there ; I allude to Sir George Arthur and Lord 
Falkland. In any instance in which I made an application on behalf of the 
Catholic soldiers, I always found a fair feeling manifested. In the instance of the 
Byculla Schools and the Military Orphanage, I applied in 1845 to Sir George 
Arthur, to have the children of the Catholic soldiers educated in the faith 
of their parents ; I had to state to him that, in some instances, when I had 
been assisting dying soldiers, they had requested their comrades to take charge 
of their children, and to accept the allowance Government made for their, 
support, in order that they might be educated as Catholics and not be sent 
to the Byculla Schools. I also found that the Roman-catholic soldiers had 
the greatest possible objection to those Byculla Schools, because, as soon as the 
children were admitted, they were required at once to be educated as Protestants. 
This necessity for a Protestant education did not emanate from the Charter of 
the Court of Directors, because there was no mention of any such obligation in 
that Charter ; but the Committee of the Establishment made a bye-law, obliging 
every child, as soon as admitted, to be educated as a Protestant. 

9348. Independently of this fairness of feeling which you described to have 
existed upon the part of the Governors of Bombay, was the general state of the 
Roraan-catholics in Bombay, such as has been described by the last witness, in 
reference to Bengal ? — Our principal want at Bombay was an increase of Roman- 
catholic chaplains who were British subjects. 

9349. That is for the military? — For the military. And then, again, as 
regards the provision for orphans, I would refer to the difficulty which th^ 
soldiers had in allowing their children to go to the military schools, because 
they were obliged, up to a certain period, to learn the Protestant catechism, 
or at least, if there did not exist an actual obligation to do so, that was the 
practice. 

935^^- Chairman.'] Do you mean by an increase of Roman-cathoh'c chaplains 
an actual increase in point of number, or an increase of British Roman-catholic 
clergymen in substitution for what have been called Portuguese clergymen ? — 
I would make a distinction between Portuguese and native priests ; the Portu- 
guese priests are those who are sent by the Archbishop of Goa ; the native 
priests are those who are educated, and for whose education a small provision 
has been made by the Court of Directors. Those native priests are ordained bV 
the Vicar Apostolic, and I distinguish them irom what are called Portuguese 
priests. 

935 1 . Mr. Fitzgerald.] You think that, for military purposes, an increase in the 
number of British chaplains is essential ?•— I can answer that question best by 
saying that, so far back as the year 1841, the head of the Catliolic community at 
the Bombay Presidency wrote to the late Doctor Griffiths, the bishop in London, 
requesting that he would have the great kindness to send them out some British 
priests, who were sadly wanted, and for whom the Catholics were crying out 
daily. 

9352. Is there any provision for the payment of the expenses of sending out 
British priests to Bombay ? — None whatever. 

9353. You alliided just now to a contribution for the education of nativ€f 
priests ; from what source* does that come? — The Honourable East India Com* 
pany passes to the head of the Catholic community 150 rupees monthly for the 
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Right Rev. education of as many natives as that sum will support, to be ordained priests 
W.J. Whelan, i>,T>. f^f t.he benefit of the native Cathohcs. 

g^ 9354- Did you yourself as President of the Bombay district receive any 

-f ugus 1 53. Government pay? — In the year 1844, the European troops came down from 
Scinde ; there were the 22d and the 28th regiments; they brought with them 
the Scinde fever, which turned to cholera, and our deaths averaged daily at least 
from six to ten. I may venture to say even more than that. The two barracks 
were converted into hospitals. There were not as many men in health as would 
keep guard, they were all seized, and came into hospital with their wives and 
children ; the European Hospital was full ; the women and children were obliged 
to be put under canvas, and the duties of the chaplain and myself were so arduous 
that we might be said to have lived in the hospital. When the Ciovernor, Sir 
George Arthur, sought for a report upon the proceedings, and asked what 
spiritual assistance had been given, he was answered that the Catholic bishop 
was constantly in the hospital, and in constant attendance upon the sick. I may 
state that there was not one single individual out of the whole who died at 
Bombay at the tiine, who did not receive the full benefit of the sacraments of 
the Catholic Church. So soon as Sir George Arthur had ascertained this, he 
wrote to the Home Government, and in a few months permission was granted to 
allow to the Roman-catholic bishop 200 rupees a month ; and he, in consideration 
of past ^iervices made this grant retrospective. 

9355- You received that pay while you continued in Bombay ? — Yes. 

9356. Are you aware that that allowance of 200 rupees has been since 
increased to 400? — I have heard that it has been so, and I should suppose it 
likely to be so ; inasmuch as the Government letter which I received, stating that 
200 rupees would be allowed, stated also that they would recommend an increase 
to the amount of 400. 

9357- Can you tell the Committee what is the proportion of Catholic soldiers 
in the regiments semng from time to time in Bombay ? — My own impression is, 
from the duties which I have had to discharge towards them in the European 
Hospital, and the Military Hospital at Fort George, that the number amounted 
to one-half; but we look in 1846 a census of the Roman-catholics of the two 
regiments of which I made mention before, the 22d and 28tb, and the 
Government found that there were 1,600 soldiers, including their wives and 
children. 

935^. What is the strength of a regiment?— The supposed strength of a regi- 
ment is 1,000, but we seldom have them beyond 900. 

9359- Chairman.^ That would be exclusive of their wives and families?— 
Yes. 

9360. Mr. Fitzgerald.'] You have stated that in your judgment, a greater 
number of British chaplains is necessary for the purposes of the military in 
India?— Experience taught me so. 

9361. In your judgment, is the pay which is allowed by the Government to 
the Roman-catholic military chaplains sufficient ? — ^If I had funds at my own 
command, and wished to give what would be a fair means of support to a 
gentleman, I do not think I could offer him less than 160 or 200 rupees per 

mensem. 

9362. The present payment has been stated to be 60 rupees on the average ; is 
there any Chorch accommodation provided for Roman-catholic soldiers or 
servants of the Company in the Bombay Presidency ?— There is a Roman-catholic 
military chapel at Kolaba, which was built by the Government, and is kept in 
repair by the Government, and a monthly sum ot 80 rupees is allowed for the 
support of a Roman-catholic chaplain there. 

9363. With that exception, is there any other Church accommodation pro- 
vided r — In Bombay, the Government provides no other. 

9364. In the Bombay Presidency, is there any other contributed to by the 
Government?— When a new church is to be built, the Government generally 
advances a certain sum, and then either the soldiers or the Roman-catholics 
in the civil service, or not engaged in the Government service, contribute the 

remainder. . r 1 

9365. Have you ever found it your duty to bring under the attention of the 
Governor of the Bombay Presidency, the grievances which you have described the 
Roman-catholics to labour under, both in reference to the insufficient number 
of chaplains, and the want of provision for Roman-catholic orphans?— I never 

complained 
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complained to the Government as to the want of Roman-catholic chaplains, 
because if I had had the means of bringing them to India I could have had them, 
and I should venture to say, that the Government would not refuse me a moderate 
support. With regard to orphanage in 1845, I applied to Sir Geoi^e Arthur, to 
request that he would apportion off part of the BycuUa schools for the education 
of Roman-catholic children ; he stated that my remonstrance was reasonable, 
and requested to know what remedies he could apply ; I told him that there 
was a bye-law made by the committee, which prevented the children of Catholic 
soldiers being educated as Catholics in the Byculla schools, and I thought that 
he, as president ex-officio of that establishment, might abolish that law, which 
was considered as penal by the Roman-catholics. 

9366. Sir T. B. Haddock.'] What did the Governor do upon that remon- 
strance r — I was obliged to leave India at the time, and he himself became 
unwell, and left just at the time the matter was under consideration. 

0367. Is not there now a separation in the Byculla School between Catholic 
and Protestant children ? — There was none up to 1860, and I have not been in 
India since. 

9368. Mr. Fitzgerald.'] Will you describe to ihe Committee to what extent 
the Archbishop of Goa, acting in the name of the Crown of Portugal, interferes 
in Roman-catholic affairs within the Presidency of Bombay? — He claims 
spiritual jurisdiction throughout India, and he exercises it by sending clergy- 
men to the different parts of India, just as he pleases. He commissions them to 
act under his jurisdiction, and contrary to the wish or approbation of the Vicar- 
apostolic. That arrangement in many localities has been the cause of disturb* 
ances ; when the Archbishop arrived in 1844 at Bombay, the community at large 
was in a slate of great commotion ; he remained there for some time, and then 
returned to Goa, and in a few months wrote to the Government seeking permis- 
sion to return again to Bombay, on the plea that he was to administer the sacra- 
ment of confirmation. Sir George Arthur apprised me of the circumstance, and 
asked my opinion ; I told him candidly that I thought the return of the Arch- 
bishop of Goa to Bombay would tend to create a disturbance among the people, 
and 1 was told that the Government gave that answer to the Archbishop himself, 
and to the Governor of Goa. The consequence was, that the Archbishop did 
not come. 

9369. Chairman.] You are aware that the Archbishop of Goa claims under a 
treaty the right to exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction at Bombay ? — The Arch- 
bishop of Goa has commissioned some of his priests to exercise jurisdiction in 
Bombay ; he considers he has the right to do so ; but as regards the treaty, it is 
a matter, as far as I can learn, of serious doubt, whether the treaty on which he 
grounds his authority was ever ratified between the two powers, Portugal and 
England. 

9370. Mr. Fitzgerald.] In your opinion, would it tend to the advancement to 
British interests that British Vicars-apostolic should be fully recognised by the 
British Government, and that the British Government should also recognise the 
priests ordained by the British Vicars-apostolic ?— I hold that, for the well-being 
of the community at large, it would be most desirable that British Vicars-apos- 
tolic should be appointed throughout India, where it could be done. In many 
places it cannot be done. This appeared to be the opinion of the late Pontiff 
Gregory the 16th ; he carried it into effect by appointing British subjects Vicars- 
apostolic at Calcutta and Madras, and at Bombay, in my person. 

9371. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Can you inform the Committee whether there is 
a Vicar-apostolic or a Bishop at Agra ? — There is a Vicar-apostolic. 

9372. Since when has he been appointed ?— There has been for many years a 
Vicar-apostolic at Agra; he is Bishop Vicar-apostolic. 

9373* I^id you, as Bishop of Bombay, hold any ecclesiastical communication 
with other Bishops in India? — We corresponded. 

9374. Is there any subserviency of one bishopric to another? — None. 

9375. Is the Vicar-apostolic or Bishop at Agra perfectly independent ? — 
Perfectly so. 

9376. Was he not under the Bishop of Goa ? — No. 

5377. Did not the Bishop of Goa claim supremacy over the Bishop of Agra ? 
'he Archbishop of Goa claimed precedency over every British Vicar-apostolic 
in India. 

9378. Those Vicars-apostolic of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay have been 
0.10. Q recently 
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Right Rev. recently created, have not they, while the bishopric of Agra has existed for a 

W.J.WAehur long period, and has been recognised eitlier at Rome, or as proceeding from 

^'^' Goa? — 'I suppose the Vicars^apostolio of Calcutta and Madras are, if not more 

1 Augusi 1853. ancient, coeval with that of Agra; in some instances, the Vicar-apostolic' may 

not have been a Bishop, as was the case in Calcutta with Dr. St. Leizer. 

9379. Mr. Fitzgerald,^ Was your position as Viear-aposlolic recognised to 
any extent by the British Government in India ? — The Government of Bombay 
recognised me as the head of the Catholic clergy there. 

9380. In addressing you, were you addressed as Viear-apostolic? — I was 
addressed as Vicar*apostolic. 

9381. Would not it tend to the peace of the district, if the Vicur-apostolic, 
and the clerjjymen nominated by him, were fully recognised by the British 
Government and brought into connexion with the British Government r — Very 
much so, in my opinion. 

9382. Sir R. H. Itifflis,'] Was the consent of the British Government asked 
to the appointment of a Vicar-apostolic within its dominions ? — No. 

9383. Is the consent of the Crown of Portugal asked to the appointment of 
an Archbishop of Goa r — It is. 

9384. Is he appointed by the Crown of Portugal? — He is recommended to 
the Holy See by the Crown of Portugal. The appointment proceeds from the 
Holy See, 

9385. Is there any instance in which the recommendation or nomination by 
the Crown of Portugal to the Holy See of A. B., as Archbishop of G^ja, has been 
disregarded ? — I have no knowledge of any such case. 

9386. On the other hand, has A. B. been ever appointed by the See of Rome 
to the Archbishopric of Goa, without the will of the Sovereign of Portugal ? — 
There is a concordat between the Court of Rome and the Crown of Portugal, 
and in virtue of that the Crown of Portugal represents, and the Holy See 
appoints. 

9387. It being equally understood by both parties that the nomination of 
A. B. by the Crown of Portugal shall be recognised and adopted by the H<>1y 
S«e?-r^The Holy See never binds itself to that. The Holy See may object to 
the individual, and if one individual be rejected a second is substituted. 

9388. May that refusal on the part of the Pope to recognise the recoramendu^ 
tion of the Crown of Portugal go on as often as the Crown of Portugal may 
present a person for appointment? — The Holy See may disregard as many such 
recommendations as it thinks proper. 

9389. Chairman.'] What is the authority claimed by the Archbishop of Goa» 
beyond the boundaries of the Portuguese territory of Goa? — He claims authority 
over the whole of India. 

9390. On what is that claim founded ? — It is founded on the fact of the sect 
of Goa being an archbishopric, and the other parts of India not being supplied 
with Portuguese Bishof>s. 

9391. Mr. Fitzgerald,] Have you known disturbances to take place in refer- 
ence to the possession of old churches, in consequence of the a|)pointment of 
priests by the Archbishop of Goa? — None took place during my stay in India. 

9392. Mr. Elliot.] You said that you received a certain salary from the Court 
of Directors while you were in India? — Two hundred rupees a month. 

9393. Did you receive any salary from any other source?— None, 

9394. The whole of your receipts were confined to what you received from 
the Court of Directors ?— ^Yes ; 200 rupees a month. 

9395. Mr. Hume.] Had not you, in addition to that, fees arising from the 
administration of your duty as a clergyman ? — None whatever. 

9396. Do not the Roman-catholic clergy in India receive any fees from the 
members of your community ? — The clergy officiating in the olmrches receive 
on marriages and baptisms some small trifle. 

9397. That is considered to be given to the officiating clergyman ?— -Ves. 

9398. You as superintendent received none? — Mone whatever. 

9399. Mr. Fitzgerald.] Have you anything further to state to the Committee 
in reference to the position of the Roman-catholics in the Presidency of Bombay? 
— I would most respectfully submit to the 'Committee the desirableness of an 
increase of the British clergy; at times when we have sickly seiisons there is the 
hospital at Kolaba, distant two-and-a-half miles from Bombay ; there is the 
European hospital, and there is the hospital of Fort George, all to be attended to. 

Then 
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Then there are two chaplaincies to be attended to, that of Kolaba aini the Fort ; Rijsht Rev. 
if the number of chaplains could be increased^ it would be a great advantage '^••^•^^^^^«>^J>- 
to the clergymen themselves, and also to the soldiers and their families, and " ^ 

to British subjects generally ; two persons can scaicely accomplish this heavy 
work, the duties of the Roman-catholic clergymen heing muqh more onerous 
than those of the clergy of the Established Church. 

9400. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] What number would you recommend to be ap- 

E>inted ? — I should say four clergymen would be few enough for the island of 
ombay alone. 

9401. What rate of salary would you deem adequate as a retnuneration for 
the duties to be performed by them ?--I stated to the Committee before, that if 
the funds were at my own command, I would not offer less to a clergyman than 
from 160 to 200 rupees a month. I take into consideration, that if you increase 
the number of the clergy, and make the number four, each of them having 
from ]20 to 130 rupees a month, by living together they could live more 
economically. 

0402. Supposing the fact to be, as I believe it is, that the salary of the Bishop 
of Bombay has been increased to 400 rupees, are you of opinion that that is ade- 
quate?— It would not be adequate, in my opinion. 

9433- What do you consider would be an adequate salary ?--I think that the 
salary of the Bishops in India should be settled at the same amount as in the 
colonies, namely, from 500/. to 600/. a year. 

9404. Do you consider that the efficiency of the Bishops, or the Vicars-apos- 
tolic, would be increased if such an addition were made to their salaries ?-^It 
would enable them to visit the stations more frequently than the^ can do now ; 
the expenses of travelling in India are very great. It would enable them to 
visit those districts perhaps twice every three years instead of once, and this 
would be a great desideratum both to the clergy and to the people. 

9405. Are the Vicars- apostolic ordinarily gentlemen of any private fortune^ 
or are they entirely dependent upon their salaries ? — It may sometimes be the 
case that they have private property, but in the Catholic church there are not 
many persons who have private property in such situations. 
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] YOU are a Roman-catholic Clergyman ? — I am. Rev. W. StrickUmd 



9406 

9407. And have been for some time stationed in the Madras Presidency? — I 
have been four years in the southern part of the Madras Presidency. 

9408. I believe you have now been appointed to Bombay ? — Yes. During the 
time I was in India I was the only southern Catholic clergyman in the whole of 
ladia. I was stationed at Trichinopoly two and a half years as chaplain, and I 
am now sent as chaplain to Bombay. 

9409. Mr. Hume.] Sent by whom ? — By my ecclesiastical superior ; by the 
Pope, in fact. 

9410. From whom do you receive your orders? — The Bishop of Bombay 
stated that it was necessary for him to have some British priests. As there was 
HO other English Catholic clergyman at their disposal ready to go out, I was 
a^ked if I would go ; 1 said that I was quite willing, and that they might send 
me to any place they pleased, and I was told to go to Bombay. When I went 
out to India, some years ago, I was told that a priest was wanted in the 
southern part of India, and I was sent out there to take the place of the 
Hon. and Rev. Walter Clifford. 

941 1. Where does the person, who exercises authority under the Pope to send 
you out on such a mission, reside ? — The centre of all Catholic action is Rome ; 
the Bishop from India wrote to Rome, and told them he was in want of a British 
priest; information was sent to me, and they asked if 1 was willing to go, and 
1 said I would do so. 

9412. Information was sent to you from Rome? — Yes. 

9413. Is there any person residing in the United Kingdom who is a means of 
communication between individuals like yourself belonging to the Church of 
Rome and the Pope? — Not at present; in England there is no intermediate 
authority between myself and the Indian Catholic authorities now. 

9414. What authority belonging to the Pope communicates with you ? — The 
Propaganda at Rome. There are official letters written by the authorities at 

0.10. Q 2 Rome, 
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Ue^.lV. Strickland. Rome, by which orders are conveyed to the priests; there is a kind of staff in 

Rome which governs all those matters, and decides upon such questions. 

1 August 1853. 9415. Do the Jesuits belong to the Propaganda ? — AH religious orders engaged 
in foreign missions do. 

9416. Mr. Fitzgerald.'] You are one of the petitioners who have signed the 
petition which has been referred to this Committee ? — ^Yes. 

9417. You have been listening to-day to the examination of Dr. Kennedy and 
Dr. Whelan ; from your knowledge of the state of Catholicity in India, do you 
concur in the representations which those reverend gentlemen have made with 
regard to the position of the Catholics in that country r — I do; but it seems to 
me that in some cases the position of the Catholics has not been sufficiently 
represented. 

9418. Will you state in what particulars you think their position has not been 
sufficiently represented. I observe the first part of the prayer of this petition is, 
" That the Government should recognise the present position of the Vicars-apos- 
tolic of India in the same way as they are recognised in the British colonies, 
thereby enabling them to correspond officially with Government on ecclesiastical 
affairs." Do you think that that would be as a matter of policy and good 
government an improvement upon the present system ? — I think it would be very 
conducive to good order in India in every way. I happen to be placed in that 
part of India in which there has been more disturbance in consequence of the 
want of that recognition than in any other part of India. In other places there 
was more immediate connexion with the British authorities ; in the part where 
I was, we were far removed from any Presidency town, and consequently, the 
interference of the envoys of the Portuguese Government and the Archbishop of 
Goa created more disorder than in any other part of India. It would, in my 
opinion, be most conducive to good order in every way if the Vicars-apostolic 
were recognised as the only organs of ecclesiastical Catholic authority by their 
Government. 

9419. You secondly state, *^that the Government should receive from each of 
the Vicars Apostolic, a return of the priests authorised by him as chaplains or 
missionaries, and that none save those so authorised and entered on the Vicar 
Apostolic's official report should be recognised" ?— Yes, I think that would be 
very conducive to good order, because it would entirely prevent the possibility 
of a recurrence of the very serious disputes, and I am sorry to say even blood- 
shed, which sometimes occurred, in consequence of the interference of the 
priests who were envoys of the Goa Archbishop, who came into different parts 
of India, and created dissension by spreading false reports among the people, 
and getting them to join them ; and then frequently, with violence, attacking 
churches, and in some places, by force, dispossessing Catholics, who were the 
majority, and who had for a long time been in peaceful possession of the 
churches. 

9420. Sir T. H. MaddockJ\ Has the civil authority ever been called on to 
interfere in those disputes? — It has, as magistrates, but not in a legal point of 
view till quite lately. When called on to interfere, the Indian method of 
settling disputes was adopted, namely, by asking, **Who is in actual posses- 
sion ? '* It has frequently happened that parties of clergymen have gone by 
night into the church, and changed the lock on the church door; the next 
morning the magistrate would come down, and ask, ** Whose is this church?'* 
the Catholic clergyman would say, " It is mine ;" he would go to open the door, 
but could not, and the Portuguese party would go off in full possession of 
the church. 

9421. Have there been suits instituted in the superior courts?— There have 
been within the last two years, and the decisions have been given in favour of 
the Catholic authorities on this plea : these churches are Catholic, those who 
hold them are not Catholic, and therefore they ought to be restored to the 
Catholics. 

9422. Do you state this of your own knowledjie? — So far it is of my own 
knowledge that I could very easily procure the names of the priests, and the 
circumstances of the whole transaction. 

9423. Sir jK. H. Inglis.'] Who was to decide which of the two parties might 
be legally considered Roman-catholics, both claiming the title, and neither being 
willing to submit to one and the same jurisdiction? — The whole dispute arose 
from the former dominance of the Portuguese power in India. On account of 
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the power of tiie Portuguese at that time, they had the right of patronage given Rev. IV. Strickland. 

to them bv the Pope ; a right of presentation in India, more or less defined, but 

only in those places where they were able to carry it out. The English power* i August 1853. 

came afterwards, swept away the Portuguese power, and extended itself beyond 

the Kmit to which the Portuguese power had ever gone in India ; consequently the 

Portuguese patronage outside the territory of Goa became perfectly ridiculous. 

It was therefore abrogated by the Pope, and the Portuguese were informed that 

they were no longer to have the patronage in India. The Portuguese refused to 

submit to this; they clung to this right of (tatronage as the only remains of their 

former greatness in India. They tried to keep it up by sending priests, many of 

ihem uneducated men, without any of the qualities which ihey ought to have 

possessed, into diflferent parts of India, and by means of those tricks which I have 

mentioned, to get possession of the churches and create disputes in the British 

settlements. 

9424. Can you state to this Committee whether there have been any eccle- 
siastical decisions as to the relative rights of the two orders of priests ? — Yes, of 
the stronges.and most positive kind ; the Portuj^uese were formally addressed by 
the most positive orders from Rome, and told that tliey had no more jurisdiction 
in India, and that India being now a British possession, it would be considered 
wrong for the Portuguese to be allowed to preserve any sort of jurisdiction in the 
British territory. 

9425. Your answer implies that in Goa, and the district of Goa, tlic Portu- 
guese were entitled to retain the same authority which they originally exercised ? 
— Wherever the power of the Portuguese still remained, in Goa and Macao, the 
Portuguese power of presentation continued. 

9426. The flag of Portugal carried the force of the concordat with it ? — Yes ; 
but the advance of the British power swept away that which before existed. 

9427. Mr. Fitzgerald.'] Is there in the Bombay Presidency what may be termed 
a krge floating Portuguese population ? — There are more there than in any other 
part of India. 

9428. Do you consider the exercise of this jurisdiction or power by the Arch- 
bishop of Goa, in appointing the priests nominated by him, to be serviceable or 
injurious to British interests ? — It is, as far as I have been able to judge from 
my own experience in another part of India, exceedingly injurious to good order 
in every way. 

9429. Sir /. fV. Hogg.] In the disputes which you have mentioned, arising 
from the claim of authority on the part of the Archbishop of Goa, I believe the 
Government of Bombay, when appealed to, and the local authorities of the East 
India Company, when appealed to, said that they would limit their inter- 
ference to taking care that the peace was not disturbed, but that they could not 
take upon themselves to determine a question of ecclesiastical jurisdiction? — 
— There would be found in many official papers a direct assurance on the part 
of the Government that no right of patronage on the part of Portugal would 
ever be acknowledged in British India ; and, at the same time, it has been stated 
that they would only reserve themselves the power to prevent breaches of the 
peace, but that the two parties might fight it out amongst themselves as they 
best could. This has been productive of very unfortunate consequences. A 
gentleman who is now here, and who has been in Bombay for several years as a 
clergyman, could tell the Committee much more about what has happened in 
Bombay than I can. The Bishop, I know, has been confined for somewhere 
between two and three months in his church without being able to leave it, 
because the Government would do nothing but prevent actual breaches of the 
peace. I'he Bishop was in that way subjected to the loss of his health, through 
not being able to leave his church day or night. 

9430. What was the name of the Bishop? — Dr. Hartmann. 

9431. Mr. Fitzgerald.] In that particular instance had Dr. Hartmann pre- 
viously been in peaceable possession of the church ? — He had. The Portuguese, 
finding that the Archbishop of Goa had, two or three years ago been recalled 
by the See of Rome in a positive manner, and Goa, being now left without an 
archbishop, sent to Macao, where there was a Portuguese bishop. He went 
round British India, from one of the ancient Portuguese settlements to another, 
and roused a Portuguese spirit in everyplace, and created dissension and dispute 
against the British Government wherever he went, both in Ceylon and India. 

0.10. Q 3 He 
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Rew.H^.StHckiand. He canie at length to Bombay. A small number of the parties connected with 

this church wished to make over the church to the envoy and representative of 

1 August 1853. the bishop, who, it may be remarked, never had any sort of jurisdiction, direct 
or indirect, in India; but still the party made head in his favour, and shut up 
the bishop, to the prejudice of his health, for three months in his church. 

9432. Sir R. H, Inglis.] How long ago did this happen? — It is now 
going on. 

9433. Mr. Fitzgerald.'] Do you think that would be effectually prevented by 
what you have now suggested, namely, the recognition by the British Govern- 
ment of the Vicars Apostolic in India? — Yes, I think so. No recurrence of 
those disputes could take place if it were announced that the British Govern- 
ment would receive those who were really the Vicars Apostolic and the repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic authorities there, and no others. 

9434. You recommend such a measure as a matter of police and good govern- 
ment, quite irrespective of reh'gious considerations? — I think it may be consi- 
dered entirely so. It would be the same whatever class of people were con- 
cerned ; and I must add, that if the question had concerned Mahomedans or 
Hindoos in India, the thing would have been settled long ago. Such a dis- 
pute as has existed between the Goa clergy and the Catholics could never have 
existed among the Mahomedans and the Hindoos. It would have been put 
down by the Government long ago, as all disputes are settled according to the 
respective laws of each religion. 

9435. You recommend *' that in all cases where a Protestant chaphiin would 
be provided for a certain number of Protestants, a Catholic chaplain should also 
be provided for a corresponding number of Catholics"? — Yes; I tliink tliat is 
quite necessary. I have had a good deal of experience ; my own feelings and 
inclinations drew me very much towards the soldiers, and I went out the first time 
to India, at my own expense, to look after them. I took great interest in the 
cause of the soldiers, and strove in every way 1 could to promote their interests. 
I have seen the most bitter teelings exist between Catholic and Protestant 
soldiers, because the Protestant was able to jibe his Catholic comrade that his 
clergyman was a gentleman, and the clergyman of the Catholic was not either 
paid or treated as such. 

9436. You also recommend, in regard to pay, furlough allowance, and retiring 
pensions, that one-half of what is allowed to each of the Government chaplains 
erf the Church of England, should be allowed to Catholic chaplains? — Yes; my 
reason ibr making the difiference is because the Catholic chaplains are all single 
men, and do not need the same amount of support as the others ; but still a 
Roman-catholic chaplain should have the pay due to him as a gentleman, which, 
at the lowest, is 250 rupees a month, to be after proportionately increased, as is 
the pay of Protestant chaplains. 

9437. As the matter now stands, has the Catholic chaplain, under any cir- 
cumstances, a retiring allowance ? — No ; I have seen many Catholic priests who 
have spent their best years in India^ and after labouring there for 20 years, have 
nothing to live on but the pittance which is provided for them by their fellow 
priests, who are almost as poor as themselves. 

9438. The fact is, that the Protestant Government chaplains at present Imve 
a retiring allowance ? — They have ; they have also furlough allowances and 
travelling expenses. 

9439. You recommend ** that all Government allowance and assistance for 
churches, burial grounds, orphanages, schools, and expenses of public worship 
should be extended equally, and in like proportion, to Protestants and Catholics" r 
— Yes. 

9440. Ycu recommend '*that in all mixed hospitals, gaols, schools, and 
establishments for Europeans, whether militar}' or civil, in which there are 
both Protestants and Catholics, the Catholic chaplains shall have the same 
access and facilities for the religious instruction of their flock as are granted 
to chi) plains of the Established Church"? — I do; I think without that sort 
of equality, the good fteling can never exist which ought to exist between 
fellow Foldiers of difierent religious persuasions. 

9441. You recommend *^that all funds which may be allotted by Govern- 
mtnt for educational purposes amongst the natives should be equally and pro- 
portionately divided according to the numbers of each religion in the district" ? 

— ^Yes ; 
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— ^Yes; that is a different subject from the last, because it refers to natives and Yie\.W.Sirkhlani. 
not Europeans. 

9442. In regard to this petition from yourself and the Rev. Ignatius Persico, ^ August 1853. 
are the statements in it accurate ? — We used every precaution in our power to 

insure that they should be so. 

9443. You state that " the number of Catholics at present in India may be 
estimated at above 090,000, exclusive of about 3 6,000 Catholic soldiers"? — 
Yes; in Trichinopoly alone there are 10,000 native Roman-catholics. 

9444. From what elements did you calculate that amount of 690,000?— From 
demi-official returns which we have among ourselves in India, from which we 
can form a tolerably correct estimate of the number of Roman-catholics in the 
country. 

9445. You have given in a sort of schedule to the petition, the detailed items 
of that 690,000?— Yes. 

9446. According to the knowledge and information you possess that statement 
is accurate ? — Yes. 

9447. You there state that there are 303 clergy, can you inform the Com- 
mittee about what number of the clergy are Europeans? — About 200 of them at 
least. 

9448. The remainder are native priests? — They are. The question was asked 
how some of the priests support themselves. Some of them are persons who 
have property of their own, and who not only support themselves, but also 
contribute to the support of the priests who have not ; they work together as far 
as they can, supporting themselves, and, as far as their means go, supporting 
others. 

9449. Chcnrman.] What portion of the 200 Europeans are English and Irisli ? 
— I do not suppose there are above 40 British clergy in India. 

9450. Front whence do the other priests come ?— The greater number are 
French, and several Italians. 

9451. My. Fitzgerald.] Have you anything further to suggest to the Com- 
mittee beyond what has been suggested in the petition which has been referred 
to the Committee ? — I may state that there are no funds ever sent from 
Rome, either directly or indirectly, to missions in India ; but there is a large 
amount raised by a penny subscription in the Catholic world ; it is from that 
source, in a great measure, that the funds which support and supply food and 
clothes to the missionaries are provided. Very few of those who go out ever 
think they have a right to ask for more than that. 

94.52. Sir K. H. Inglis.'] You have made a distinction between those whom 
you call ** Catholics," on the one hand, and those who have been called ^* Goa- 
nese." and who follow the Archbishop of Goa, on the other; do not all, in both 
classes, acknowledge the authority of the Pope, and would not both describe 
themselves as Roman-catholics ? — It is a curious question, because inside their 
own circle at Goa they are Catliolics, because they are not in contravention of 
any Catholic law ; the moment they cross the frontier, they go against the law, 
and cease to be Catholics, 

9453. They would be rejyarded by you as schismatics? — Yes, because they 
are acting against the Catholic authority. Every eftbrt has been made to bring 
the present distribution and construction of the Catholic church in India as 
much as possible inio accordance with its present Government. 

9454. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] Is there no authority capaMe of excommunicating 
those schismatics ? — There is authority competent to do it, when it is deemed to 
be requisite, but those things are all done quietly, and not forced forward more 
prominently than necessary. 



The Rev. Ignatius Persico, called in ; and Examined. 

9455. Mr. Fitzgtrald.] YOURS is the second name affixed to this petition? 
— It is. 

9456. How long were you resident in India?— About eight years. 

94'i7. Do you concur with the Rev. Mr. Strickland in stating that the 
matters in this petition are, according to your knowledge, and the means of 
information which you possess, strictly accurate? — Quite so; they were taken 
from statistics. 
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Rev. L Persieo. 9458. Did you hear the examination of the Rev. Dr. Kennedy? — I did. 

9459- Do you concur, as far as your knowledge goes, in the representations 

I August 1853. which he has made as to the state of the Roman-cattiolics generally in Western 
Bengal ? — Yes generally speaking. 

9460. Did you also hear Dr. Whelan's evidence ? — I did. 

946 1 . Do you concur in his statement, as far as your means of knowledge 
extend? — Yes; generally.* 

9462. You have seen a great deal of India yourself, and have been in some of 
the adjoining countries ? — Yes. 

9463. You can speak not only with reference to any particular Presidency, 
but your observations apply to India generally ? — ^Yes. 

9464. Do you concur in the general statements which the previous witnesses 
have made? — Yes, I do, generally.* 

9465. Do you wish to add anything to what has been stated by the other 
witnesses, or are you able to suggest any particular measure for the relief of the 
Catholics from the grievances under which they labour ?— My opinion is, that it 
would be much better to give sufficient means to the ecclesiastical superior of 
each mission, in order to provide for the education of Catholics and Catholic 
children. 

9466. And to allow them to apply those funds as in their judgment they 
might deem best ? — ^Yes ; that would be in accordance with the wish of the 
Catholic superiors, and also of the Catholics themselves. 

9467. In reference to the subjects of inquiry to-day, have you anything else 
to suggest beyond what has been suggested by the other witnesses ? — It has 
been said that it would be politic on the part of the British Government to 
recognise officially the Vicars-apostolic in India. I could illustrate that by some 
instances : the Portuguese clergy were on one occasion turned out of the island 
of Bombay on political grounds ; they made themselves politically obnoxious to 
the Government. 

9468. When was that?— About the year 1798. On that occasion the nearest 
Vicar-apostolic was brought in by the British Government to take charge of the- 
Catholics in Bombay. 

9469. From where did he come? — From the Vicariate-apostolic of the Great 
Mogul. 

9470. Sir T. H. Maddock.} Is it your opinion that if the Pope were to refuse 
to consecrate any further Bishop or Archbishop of Goa, the troubles which have 
been spoken of would thereby be brought to an end ? — No ; there is a Vicar- 
capitular in Goa, representing the Archbishop in his absence. When the see 
is vacant, the canons of the chapter elect a Vicar-capitular, who would act as 
the Archbishop himself does. 

9471. Might not the chapter be dissolved? — No, it could not be; Goa being 
a regular arch-diocese. 

9472. Sir R. H. Inglis.'] It is, in fact, a corporation ? — It is. 

9473. Sir T. H. Mdddock.'] The chapter is formed under the authoritv of the 
Kings of Portu^l, and not under the authority of the CounofRomer — It is 
sanctioned by the Pope ; still, the chapter, in electing a Vicar-capitular, claims, 
as representative of the old Primate of India, jurisdiction over all India. 

9474. Sir R. H. Inglis.'] His title was Primate of the Indies ? — It was ; a 
great part of India was formerly Portuguese territory ; the right of patronage 
being attached to the territory, when the territory ceases to belong to the 
Government, the right of patronage is thereby lost. 

* I say generally, because there were things proposed by Or. Whelan in which I do not concur : 
for instance, the amount of pay to chaplains, which, in my opinion, is not sufficient for their support 
as gentlemen. 
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Mercuruy 3* <fc> Augustiy 1853. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Sir Charles Wood. 
SirT. H.Mtddock. 
Mr. EUiot. 
Mr. Lowe« 



Mr. Spooner. 
Mr. Hardinge. 
Sir R. H. Inglis. 



The Right Hon. Sir CHARLES WOOD, Bart., in the Chair. 



The Right Rev. Thomas Carry d.d., late Bishop of Bombay, called iu ; 

and Examined. 

9475. Chairman.] WHEN did your Lordship leave Bombay? — In October The Right Rer. 
1849. r. Oirr, D.D. 

9476. Was your residence at Bombay? — I was in Bombay, as Chaplain, 
Archdeacon, and Bishop, for 34 years ; that is, I was Bishop from 1837 to 1849, 3 August 185^. 
from 1815 to 1832 I was Chaplain in Surat and Bombay, and from 1832 to 

1837 I was Archdeacon. 

9477. Your Lordship was, doubtless, well acquainted with the ecclesiastical 
establishments in what was your diocese ? — I was. 

9478. Will you state whether you think the provision made for the spirituul 
instruction of the servants of the Company in the country is or is not adequate ? 
— ^The establishment consists at present of 27 chaplains and assistant chaplains, 
but I do not consider the number sufficient ; during the whole of my residence 
there were always at least one-fourth either absent, or there were vacancies to 
make up that number. I think there are at least 27 stations where it would be 
desirable that there should be chaplains ; and, of course, there being such a 
deduction as one-fourth from the available number of chaplains, we were not 
able to supply those stations. 

9479* I presume the chaplains are sent to the stations, in reference to the 
number of Europeans ordinarily resident there? — They are; there are 10 
stations in Bombay at which there is generally an European regiment, except 
at the head-quarters of the artillery, where there is frequently less than a 
regiment ; still there is a considerable body of Europeans at the station ; at 
some of the stations, such as Poonah, the number was 3,000 Europeans, at 
Eurrachee the number was 4,100. 

9480. Those are Europeans, comprising civil servants, troops, and the families 
and servants of the^ officers ? — Yes, including also Indo-Britons, and European 
writers in the offices. 

9481. What is the probable number of civil servants and military at the 
small stations ? — ^There are second-rale stations, at which there is generally a 
company or a troop of European artillery : the numbers, I see, vary very much; 
at Sholapore the number was 300 ; at Ahmedabad, 120 ; Rajcote, 96 ; Kolapore, 
200 ; Baroda, 50. 

9482. Is there a chaplain at Baroda r — There was one at that time. Then 
there are a number of small stations ; for instance, at Surat there were 50 
Europeans and Protestant Christians ; at Broach 14, Tannah 20, Malligaum 90, 
Sattarah 40; in the Concan, at Dapoolie, and Rutnagherry, 58; Dharwar 115, 
at Nassick 37 ; at the different stations in North Scinde, I understood from a 
letter I have lately received, there were 120. 

9483. Would it be impossible with respect to some of those small stations 
which you mention, that several should be served by one person, or are they so 
far distant that it is a question between having a chaplain exclusively for each 
station, or having none at all ?— In some cases they have been so served, for in- 
stance, the chaplain of Bycullah attended Tannah, which was 23 miles distant ; 
the chaplain of Surat visited Broach, which was 40 miles distant. 
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The Right Rer. 9484. Are the Committee to understand ihat there is not a separate chaplain 

r. Carry ».d, ^t Surat and at Broach ? — There is not ; the chaplain of Sattarah used to reside 

T ~ upon the hills during the fair season, visiting Sattarah once a month ; during the 

3 ugust 1 53. mQngQQn he resided at Sattarah. 

9485. What is the smallest congregation over which you have a resident 
chaplain ? — I should think Dapoolie ; when I speak of a resident chaplain at 
Dapoolie it has generally been one who could not be anywhere else on 
account of the state of his health. The chaplain of Belgaum used to visit 
Dharwar, at which place there was a considerable number of Europeans ; the 
chaplain of Sholapore visited Kalladghee ; at Kalladghee there was a native 
regiment, and probably there would be from 20 to 25 Europeans. There are 19 
churches in the Presidency of Bombay, built by the Government ; six which 
were built by subscription, and by assistance from the Government ; and one 
which iB a missionary church entirely. 

9486. Are the 19 churches maintained and repaired by the Government? — 
Entirely so. 

9487. Are the other six also? — They are repaired by the Government; 
the church on the hills was built partly by the Government and partly by sub- 
scription, but it is kept in repair by the Government ; the church at Ahmed- 
nugger was built partly by subscription and partly by the Government, but it 
is kept up by the vJovernment entirely ; the church at Sattarah was built entirely 
by subscription ; that was only finished just before I left ; and I do not know how 
the repairs have been provided for. 

§468. What amount (^ salary do the chaplains receive? — ^The assistant 
diaplains receive 500 rupees a month, and the chaplains receive 700 ; the senior 
chaplain receives 1,200, and the second chaplain 980 rupees a month. 

9489. Mr, Elliot.'] They being at the Presidency? — The two seniors are 
generally at the Presidency. 

9490. Chairman.'] Do you consider that remuneration ample, or is it insaf* 
ficient, in your opinion ? — I think it is a provision^ and quite supports them, 
but tbey eaoaot save much out of it ; a man with 500 rupees a month, if he has 
a &mily to educate and children to send home, must be in considerable dif- 
ficulties. 

9491. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] After what number of years w a chaplain pen- 
sioned? — After 15 years' service and three of furlough, making 18 years. I 
believe the pension would be given at the end of 15 years, if a chaplain did not 
take his furlough. 

9492. Are t^ey pensioned according to the military rank of ciq[>tains or of 
majors ?-~Of majors. 

9493. The amount of the pension being what ? — £. 298 a year. 

9494. Does your Lordship receive a pension? — I receive a pension as bishop 
and as chaplain. I served my full time as chaplain. At the time that I ceased 
to be chaplain the pension was 365 h ; it was afterwards reduced to 292 I. On 
a memorial from the chaplains it had been increased, in 1825 or 1826, to 365 /. 

9495. Have the archdeac<ms any right to pensions superior to those of the 
chaplains ?— Not at present; their pension, I believe, has been abolished. On 
the appointment of the tv\o bishops for Madras and Bombay, the pension which 
had been assigned to the archdeacon was transferred to the bishop. 

9496. What is the bishop's pension ? — £. 800 a year. 

9497. After how many years' service ? — ^After 15 years' service. In my case^ 
my semce as archdeacon for a certain time was included in the period of service 
which entitled me to the bishop's pension. 

9498. Has any other bishop been pensioned except your Lordship ? — No. 

9499. Did Bishop Spencer retire without a pension ? — He did ; he did not 
remain long enough to be entitled to a pension. 

9500. Chairman.'] Is there any suggestion which you would make for 
alterinig ©r improving the present ecclesiastical service in the diocese of Bombay ? 
— I would recommend an increase in the number of chaplains. As I have 
said, about one-fourth were generally found to be absent from one eause and 
another; I think there should be a sufficient number to meet that deficiency* 
The stations in Scinde take away several of our diaplains. 

9501. Has any addition been made to the number of chaplains within the 
diocese of Bombay, in consequence of the addition of Scinde ? — I am not aware 
ctf any. 

9502. Sir 
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' 9502. -Sir T. H. Maddock.] Will yoar Lordrfiip state what number of chap- The Right R©v. 
lains there were when yon went to Bombay, and when, and under what circum- T, Carrf d. d. 

stances the number was increased? — ^When I arrived in Bombay there were :* 

present for some time only two, I think the number on the list ^as five or ' August 1853. 
siK, but for three or four months there was only another chaplain and myself 
in the whole Presidency. The number was afterwards increased to nine, artd 
afterwards to 15, and again it was increased to 22, and on representations being 
made of that number being insufficient, it was increased to 27, which is the 
number at present. 

9503. Those different augmentations were in consequence, I presume, of the 
acquisition of fresh territory ? — I think the number was increased te nine, on 
our acquiring the Deccan. 

9504. In Mr, Elphinstone's time ? — Yes ; that number being found insufficieitt, 
it was increased to 15 before 182ft. I do not remember the exact cireoawtanoes 
under which it was afterwards i^ain increased ; our territories have been in* 
craaaed, and we have additional stations, and various stations are now Mpplied 
which were not supplied before. 

9505. Do you supply the Residency of Indore with a chaplain ? — Not Indore 
itself; we have supplied a chaplain to Mhow, and he visits Indore. Sometimes 
Mhow has been garrisoned by Bombay troops ; in that case we have supplied a 
chaplaiD. 

9506. Does your Lordship remember what increase took place subsequently 
to the conquest of Scinde, and the establishment of our troops there? — Since the 
commencement of tlie Affghan war the number has been increased by five ; 
when our troops went on the first expedition to Affghanistan, we sent a chaplain, 
whom we were obliged to take from some other station for the purpose. At 
Kurrachee there are two chaplains. So, at Poonah, there are usually two 
chaplains, though they are not always both supplied. 

9507. I allude particularly to the period subsequent to 1842, when Scinde 
was taken possession of and permanent cantonments were established in that 
country? — There has been an increase since then, making up tlie number to 27 ; 
I cannot exactly state when it took place. Sometimes chaplains have been 
absent but have not actually retired ; chaplains have been on the list who have 
not arrived, but I should say 18 have been added in consequence of represen- 
tations which have been made of the requirements of the country. 

9508. Taking into consideration that the Bombay Territories have been 
considerably increased, first, by the acquisition! of the territories conquered from 
the Peishwa, in 1818; secondly, by thre annesatiou of Scinde in 1842, are you 
of opinion that the number of chaplains at the present day is greater in propor- 
tion to the territory than it was originaJly ? — ^I would rather say it is greater in 
proportion to the number of Europeans than it was. There is a considerable 
extent of territory where there are no Europeans. 

9509. Are there many missionaries of the Missions of the Church of England 
in the Presidency of Bombay ? — A considerable number. 

95 1 o. Whence do they obtain funds ? — The missionaries obtain their principal 
funds from England or Scotland ; there are considerable subscriptions made in 
the Presidency of Bombay, but they do not amount to one-fourth of the whole 
sum expended. 

9511. Are the Protestant missions quite independent of the Episcopacy ? — 
No, the missionaries in connexion with the Propagation Society and with the 
Church Missionary Society are all licensed by the bishop, and under his super- 
intendence. 

9512. Do they make reports of the success of their mission to the Bishop of 
Bombay? — They would when asked lo do so, decidedly. They generally send 
their reports to the Corresponding Society with which they are connected. 
1 generally saw their journals. 

0513. Is your Lordship aware of the nature of the success which they had met 
with up to the period when you left Bombay? — Compared to the whole number 
of the natives their success is small, but the success which has attended their 
labours is encouraging; it is not so encouraging as we should wish, nor 
perhaps, as we might expect, but the iniiuence of Christianity has been spread 
abroad to a considerable extent where no open or avowed result is yet apparent. 

9514. Do the chaplains ef the Established Church take any share in the mis- 
sionary labour? — ^They have taken a share in supporting the di^rent societies, 
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Th« Right Rev. as subscribers, members of committees, and as secretaries ; they have generally 
T. Carr, p.d^ }^qj^ secretaries of the different Christian societies. Three or four have learnt 

". the language and have themselves instructed the natives. 

3 ugust 1853. 9515. Have not more than three or four learned or attempted to learn the 
language of the country ? — ^Two have learnt the Mahratta and two the Guzze* 
rattee, so as to speak it ; others have learnt Hindostanee more or iess« I am 
not able to say what the number of those is. 

9516. Would not it conduce greatly to the success of missionary labours if all 
the chaplains of the Established Church were required to make themselves pro- 
ficient in the languages of the country ? — I think it would, decidedly. 

9517. Has no inducement or encouragement ever been held out to the 
chaplains to do so ? — Some years ago I wrote to the Government recommending 
that the chaplains should be required to learn the language, and to pass an 
•examination after they had been resident for a certain period. The local govern- 
ment, I believe, supported the recommendation, but it was discountenanced at 
jiome on the ground that they did not see any reason for it, as the chaplains 
were appointed to minister to Europeans. 

9518. In what year did that correspondence with the Home Authorities take 
place ? — I cannot at the moment say. 

9519. Can you inform the Committee what has been the success of the mission* 
aries in the conversion of natives in the Bombay territory ? — According to a 
return which I have lately seen, the number of native Christians at the time 
connected with the Bombay missions is given as 664, of whom the communi- 
cants are 223 ; in the different schools there are about 3,600 children, I believe. 

9520. Chairman.'] Are not the children principally Hindoos? — Principally 
Hindoos. 

9521. How do you test the success of the missionaries except by the number 
of persons who become Christians ? — By the readiness of the people to come and 
hear Christian instruction. For instance, the missionaries are in the habit of 
making tours, and when they return to a place which they have before visited, 
they usually find a greater number of people coming to hear them. Again, 
there is a great readiness to receive the Scriptures, and, indeed, not only a readi- 
ness, but a desire to do so. At a meeting of the committee of the Bombay Bible 
Society, held sometime before I left, we passed a resolution, on the recommenda- 
tion of the missionaries, that the Scriptures should not be given away, but that 
the people should be required to pay some small sum for them, and they did 
pay it. They were willing, when they applied to the missionaries for any portion 
of the Scriptures, for instance, a Gospel, to pay an anna or two annas for it 
Again, they show a readiness to read Christian books; and though it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to bring forward proof, I know it Is the opinion of the mission- 
aries, and it is quite my own opinion, that there are a number of natives who 
are simply kept back from openly becoming Christians, by the fear of the loss 
of caste, and not from any adherence to their own religion. They are con- 
vinced, and they say that they are convinced, of the truth of Christianity, but 
they are kept back by family and other considerations from avowing themselves 
Christians. That I know is the opinion of the missionaries, not only of one 
society, but of diflFerent societies. In Bombay, being connected with the Bible 
Society, I was in the liabit of seeing the missionaries of all the diflFerent societies, 
and I used to hear their opinions upon that subject. 

9522. Is there any increase in the number of Hindoos who are breaking 
through that restraint? — At the end of one year the reports represented 564 as 
the number of Christians. 

9523. Are the Committee to understand that there were 554 who had become 
Christians in the preceding year ? — No ; that was the whole number in con- 
nexion with the missions. 

9524. Has your Lordship any idea of the number of persons who are added 
to the Christian communities annually ? — ^The number varies ; it is impossible 
for me to state the exact number ; sometimes there are more and sometimes 
less. 

9525. Is it true that there are any considerable number of Hindoos who have 
been converted to Christianity by the labours of the missionaries? — I admit the 
number is small compared with the population, but at the same time it is an 
increasing number ; there is no mission which has not some converts, and it 
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must be borne in mind that the missions in some of the stations are of recent The Right Rev. 
establishment; at Nassick the mission has been established 18 or 20 years. T. Carry d.d. 

9526. Can you state what number of persons have become Christians at Nas- — 

sick? — I think the number was between 20 and 30 ; among them were four or 3 August 1853* 
five Brahmins, who were young men, and exceedingly intelligent ; one of them 
has since been ordained a clergyman in Bombay. 

9527- Are you aware how many natives have become clergymen in Bombay 
since their conversion ? — There are two in connexion with our Bombay mission, 
and three, if not four, in connexion with the Free Church ; two Parsees, and either 
one or two Hindoos. 

9528. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Since the establishment of the bishopric of Bombay 
how many clei^ym^i have been ordained? — I think six Englishmen and two 
natives ; of half castes there have been none. 

9529. Is your Lordship acquainted with the languages of India ? — I learned 
Hindostanee when I first went out, and could speak it in common conversation, 
and have conversed with the natives upon religious subjects in it ; but for many 
years my attention was so entirely occupied with English duty that I could not 
attend to the native language. 

9530. Are you aware whether the Mahratta Brahmins are great bigots to their 
faith, or do they entertain rather loose notions upon the subject of the Hindoo 
religion ? — I think the majority are considerably bigoted to it, but I think the 
faith of many has been very much shaken ; there is a good deal of infidelity 
-among them. 

9531- ChaifTnan.] Are you at all aware what the course of the natives who 
have been ordained has been subsequently to their ordination r — I believe they 
have been very consistent and laborious men ; I speak of the men who are con- 
nected with our Church ; the same, I believe, may be said of those who are 
connected with the Free Church. There are two Parsees connected with the 
Free Church in Bombay, and one, who was a Brahmin, connected with the Church 
of England, who is stationed at Jooneer, and another is stationed at Malligaum. 

9532. They are labouring as missionaries ? — Decidedly so. 

9533. Do you know what success they have met with among persons of their 
own race ? — I have not heard of any particular success from their labours 
hitherto, but the people come to hear them, and I think they are respected by 
the natives. I knew one of them who was a Brahmin before his conversion, 
and I had reason to know that he was very much respected, even by the Hin- 
doos whom he had left. I remember a circumstance which shows the position 
in which he stood ; he came out to meet me at one of th^ stations on my visita- 
tion ; it was towards night ; I thought he would be at a loss to know where to 

ut up; I said, ** What shall you do?" He said, '^ I will go to the Maonlutdar;'* 
e was a Brahmin. I said, **Will he receive you?'* " Yes,'* he said, "he 
will give me a verandah in his house to sleep in, and he will give me food." 
He would not take food from him, of course, but he would give him food. I 
know he was quite on friendly terms with him. 

6534. Sir T. H. MaddockJ] Do you know the number of missionaries and 
Scripture readers who are in Bombay, and scattered through the different dis- 
tricts? — There are 25 Englishmen, 10 Americans, and six Germans, connected ' 
with the German mission at Dharwar. 

9535. Are any of those resident at the numerous stations which you have 
mentioned where there are no chaplains ? — Several of the German missionaries 
are at Dharwar, which is a station visited once a month by a chaplain of ours. 

9536. Is it your opinion that all those stations in which there are Europeans, 
and other Christians, more or less numerous, might be supplied with Scriptural 
instruction by means of the various missions now existing in the country ? — 

^Not as they are stationed at present. 

9537. Could not they be supplied by a new distribution ? — We cannot, at 
our will, distribute the missionaries ; for instance, there are three or four in 
JBombay carrying on the mission there; we could not send any of them up to 
Sholapore, because their station is fixed by their own societies. So again, there 
are missionaries stationed at Poonah, where we have chaplains ; we could not 
-remove them and send them to other stations, because the missions are carried 
on by different societies, who have placed their missionaries at those stations. 

9538. Might not such an arrangement be effected by a mutual understanding 
-among the various missionary societies ? — I do not think it could. A mission is 
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The Righi Rev. established at a place which is thought desirable, simply with itgard to the 
T. Carr, d. p. natives, and not with regard to the Europeans. 

9539- A.t those numerous stations where there is n^ retidiMit chaplain of the 

3 August 1853. Establishment, and where there may be a regiment, end oertain civil officers, 
what provision is made foi* the due performance of Divine service upon Sun* 
days, and for the performance of other religious rites, in tbe absence of a clergy* 
man ? — Where there is no clergyman or missionary at all, one of the Europeans, 
if there be one who feels sufficient interest in the matter, reads the service him* 
self; that is the only provision which is made. 

9540. Are you aware whether that is universally the practice? — It is not 
universally the practice, but it is pretty generally so. I think we have scarcely 
any station in which ^ere are half a dozen or 10 Europeans, in which some 
one would not offer to read the service for those who chose to attend. 

9541 . Mr. Elliot.] Has not that custom increased lately ? — It has increased 
of late years. 

9542. In tbe numbers you have given, as being resident at the diffierent 
stations, you refer to Europeans generally, and to native Christians, do you not ? 
— I have spoken more particularly of Europeans and their famihes ; there may 
be a few ludo-^Britons. 

9543. It has been stated to the Committee that in the army at Bombay, one* 
half of the European troops are Roman-catholics; do you concur in that state- 
ment? — I should think there must be nearly that proportion. I have known 
some regiments, in which fully one-half were Roman-catholics. On the other 
hand) I remember one regiment of Hussars containing only 60 Roman- 
catholics. 

9544. In taking those different numbers which you have specified, therefore, 
we must deduct nearly half, in order to arrive at the real number of persons 
who derive benefit from the Church of England chaplains ? — Yes, especially in 
cases where there are European troops. I had a memorandum sent me with 
respect to Scinde, in which the number of Europeans is given as 4,440. I ob* 
served that the total number of Protestants at the station Was 2,158, and the 
number of Roman*catholics, 2,282 ; therefore, the number of Roman-catholics 
there is a little in excess of the Protestants, but that is very uncertain ; it depends 
upon the regiment, and where they have been recruiting before they came out. 
In Her Majesty s 78th Highlanders, two^thirds ot three-fourths of the men were 
Protestants. 

9545. Chairman.] Probably they were also Presbyterians? — ^They were; if^ 
however, they were at a station where there was not a Presbyterian clergyman, 
the greater part of them would come to the church, and they did so. 

9546. Sir T. H. MaddiKk.'] You have stated that the salaries of the chaplains 
in Bombay vary from 500 rupees a month, the lowest, to 1,200 rupees a mondi, 
the highest : are you aware that the Roman-cathoUc chaplains, who frequently 
have as large a proportion of the British troops to minister to as there are of the 
Protestant faith, receive, on the average, less than one-^tenth part of those sums? 
— I am aware that they receive very much less ; that is, they receive less from 
the Government ; but th^ receive something firom every regiment where there 
are Roman-catholics. 

9547. Is it your opinion that it would be expedient to increase their salaries, 
so as that they shall bear some proportion to those of the Protestant chaplains ? 
— That is a question which I cannot very well answer. With respect to the 
Roman^catholic priests, I remember when I was at Surat, the priest there was 
not a chaplain appointed especially to the Europeans, because though there was 
a Roman-catholic community where he was, he simply officiated as a clergyman 
in England, in any parish where a regiment was stationed, would officiate to that 
regiment ; I suppose that was the case also in Belgaum. I think their pay is 
certainly low, but I am aware that the Government allowance is only a part of 
their income, the other part of their income being derived from their position. 

9548. Do you think it feir that the Roman-catholic portion of a Queen's 
regiment should be called upon to subscribe for the maintenance of thrir clei^y- 
man, when the Protestuit portion of the same regiment have spiritual instruction 
afforded to them gratuitously, at the expense of the State ? — I believe the con- 
tribution which is given is perfectly voluntary. 

9549- Cksirman.] Are you aware whether there are Ronuum^tholic congrega- 
tions in most of the large stations, independently of our troops ? — There are ; 
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almost all our cooks in Bombay are Portuguoie Roman-catholics, consequently The Hfght Rer. 

where there is a regiment there may be a considerable number of those servants, Ti Carr^ d. d. 

and they constitute a part of the congregation. 

955o« Is your Lordship acquainted with the condition of the other dioceses in 3 August 1853. 
India as well as that of Bombay ? — No, not particularly so ; I believe, in general, 
they are in much the same state as Bombay. 

9551 • Sir T. H. Maddock.'] Are you aware of Christian feelings in Bombay, 
or in the Bombay territory, being ever outraged by any proceedings of the 
Government, or officers of the Government, in connexion with the people of India 
and their religions ? — I presume the qtiestion alludes to Christians being re- 
quired to take part in processions. I am aware that that has given oflFence both 
at Baroda and at Sattarab, and also in Surat. 

9552. Have you ever investigated the matter, so as to ascertain whether there 
was any substantial ground of oflTence from that cause ? — Formerly there used 
to be a service required from the chief civil officer of Surat, which I think was 
decidedly objectionable ; in fact, I felt it to be my duty to represent it to the 
Government. It was this. At the opening of the season after the monsoon a 
cocoa-nut is thrown into the water, which is an offering to propitiate the deity, 
and procure favourable navigation. That cocoa-nut used to be thrown in, and 
I believe is still, if the practice has not been discontinued within a few years, 
by the chief European officer of Surat. It was thrown into the water by him in 
the presence of almost the whole population of Surat. At one time it was so 
much insisted on, that when the cocoa-nut day fell on a Sunday, the service was 
still performed. I spoke to the different authorities, and they felt it was a 
painful thing for them to have to break their own Sabbath in order to make this 
offering. A short time before that the magistrate had been required to attend 
at a Mussulman festival. During the time we were at morning service we heard 
a salute fired. The European artillery were prevented from coming to church 
by having to fire this salute. I represented this to the Government at the time, 
and the Government then said that whenever those festivals occurred on a Sunday, 
Europeans should not be required to attend, but on other days they did attend, 
and I am not quite certain whether they do not attend to this day. 

9553' Were you satisfied with that concession, on the part of the Government ? 
— 1 was not satisfied, but it was all that could be obtained at the time ; that was 
many years ago. 

9554. Are there no relics of Pagan observances in this Christian country ; 
are there no days which are observed as festivals from no particular Christian 
ordinance? — ^There may be. I do not so much speak with respect to the day; 
the natives will have the day as a holiday. What I am now speaking of is 
requiring Europeans and Christians to take a part in the service. 

9555^ Mr. Elliot'] Particularly in presenting an offering to another deity ? — 
Yes; I trust that is nearly discontinued. With respect to the troops at- 
tending on processions in the case of the Mohurrun, it is necessary that the 
troops should attend to preserve order. At Baroda, on a certain day when the 
Guicowar went to make offerings at the Temple, the European officers of the 
native troops were required to attend; and I remember in 1847 or 1848 that 
was done on a Sunday, at the requisition of the Guicowar and the resident, 
and I know that it gave offence to Christian officers who were required to attend. 
I think there is no objection whatever to their turning out and saluting the prince 
on his passing the camp or passing a particular place, but the objection which I 
feel and which I know other Christians have felt, is to their being taken to the 
Temple, as in some instances they have been. They are not taken into 
the Temple of course, but they are taken to the Temple. No one, as fax as I 
know, naakes any objection to their turning out to salute the Prince on his 
passing, but it is a different thing to take them to the Temple. 

9556. Chairman.'] Are they taken into the Temple and compelled to attend 
during any part of the service r — No ; they could not be admitted. 

9557* S^i* ^* HI Maddock.] Ha\*e you ever witnessed tjbe ppooession of the 
Desiiab?-^ have seen the Rajah of Sattarab and his troops pass the camp* 
Upon those occasions the troops were out ; I can see no objection to their being 
out and oflferii]^ him a salute as he passes the oamp. One does not^ of course, 
inquire what the object is for which he is going. 

9558. Mr. Eliiot.] On the occasion of the cocoa-nut day, and at other feasts 
0.10. R4 of 
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The Right llev. of that description, ift the image taken out? — There is no image; the offering 
T.Carr.n.D . -^ gj^piy ^ ^he water deity. 

9559- Js *heir no representation of the deity employed? — ^There b none what- 
3 August 1853. ^y^Y^ The cocoa-nut is prepared with rice, and some flowers, and water of the 
Ganges, and at a particular auspicious moment, pointed out by the officiating 
Brahmin, the chief throws in the nut. 

9560. That is done as an oflering to the deity ? — Certainly, for a favourable 
season. I hope that practice is now discontinued. 

9561. Sir T. H. Maddock.'j Have you ever witnessed the festivities of May 
day in any of the rural parts of England ? — Many years ago, when I was a boy^ 
I did so. 

9562. Cannot you imagine that those Hindoo festivals may partake almost 
as little of the nature of a religious ceremony as the observances of May day ? — 
Certainly not ; I cannot think so. 

9563. It is not a Christian observance, is it ? — It is not a Christian observance ; 
it is merely kept up as a local custom, and an occasion for the assembling of 
young men and women. 

9564. Mr. S^ooner.] Is there anything unchristian in it ? — I know too little 
of what takes place to state. I understood it was a mere dance round the 
May-pole. 

9565. Is there any religious ceremony connected with it ? — None whatever. 

9566. Sir T. H. MaddockJ] Is there anything objectionable, in a religious 
point of view, in the observance of the cocoa-nut day in India, or in Europeans 
witnessing that observance? — The fact is, that they come to see the thousands 
of natives who are assembled on the occasion on the banks of the river, and not 
to take part in the festival. I do not suppose 20 Europeans see the actual 
offering. 

9567. Are you of opinion that the complaints which have been made against 
the Government of India, in this particular, have been in any degree over- 
coloured or exaggerated? — I have not seen all the accounts, of course; but I 
think they can scarcely be over-coloured, as long as the observances they refer 
to violate the conscience of a Christian, which in many cases they do. 

9568. Mr. Elliot] I understand you have no objection whatever to Europeans 
attending to see the sights as they would go to see any other sight, so long as 
they are not made to appear to take a pan in the religious ceremony which is 
going on ? — I suppose in going out to witness the celebration of cocoa-nut day 
in Surat, what the majority really went out to see was the assembly of people 
that took place. They did not witness the actual offering. 

9569. Mr. Hardinge.'] Are the troops ever employed now in firing salutes at 
Hindoo festivals ? — I think they fire a salute at the appearance of the new moon. 
I know they did so not long ago in Surat and Poonah. 

9570. Is your Lordship aware of any other occasion upon which they do so ? 
—Not except at the Mohurrun, and I am not aware of any salute being fired on 
that occasion by our troops. I consider it is necessary as a matter of police, to 
prevent mischief, that the troops should be present on that occasion. 

9571. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Have you ever been at Rome at the time of the 
Carnival ? — No, I never have. 

9572. Do you think it is more objectionable for a Protestant to be seen at 
any of those merry-makings in India than it is to be present and to take a part 
in the Carnival at Rome ? — My own feeling is, that I should keep the members 
of my own family from it. 

9573. Do you imagine that the religious feelings of any European gentleman 
are prejudicially aftected by witnessing such a spectacle? — Not by merely wit- 
nessing the numbers of people assembled. 

9574. Did your Lordship preside over any educational establishment at 
Bombay ? — ^Yes ; I was connected with all the Christian educational societies 
connected with the Church of England. 

9575. Have they been successful in a literary point of view ? — They have 
given the education which has been required ; one of the Bombay education 
societies is for the education of the poor descendants of Europeans ; and they 
have received a very good education iu it. 

9576. Is that supported by any contributions from the Government? — For 
the children of soldiers educated by the Bombay Education Society ; the insti- 
tution receives five rupees a month in each case. 

9577. Are 
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9577. Are you aware of any distinction in the rate of allowance nmde for the The Right Rev. 
orphans and other children of soldiers when at the Bycullah school, and when T. c«it, d.d. 

removed from it to the Catholic school r — I have heard that there is a dis- ^ 

idnetion, but I think that has been the case only since I left Bombay. 3 August 1853. 

9578. Would your Lordship consider it just and expedient that a less sum 
should be allowed for the education of a Catholic child than is allowed for the 
education of a Protestant child ?~ I think something is supplied for maintenace 
by the Educational Society which is not supplied in the orphanage ; therefore I 
am unable to answer that question ; the ByctuUah school is a purely Protestant 
institution ; it is an institution connected with the Church of England exclu- 
sively ; the Government allows for every child of a soldier which enters it five 
rupcHCs a month. 

9579. What is the part taken by the Government in respect to secular 
and religious education inBombay?— The Elphinrtone College and Institution is 
a large establishment, in which there are European professors, and the pupils 
are all exceedingly well instructed in mathematics, geography, the rudiments 
of astrtjnomy, and the Belles Lettres generally ; besides this European education, 
there are very extensive vernacular schools, and the children are promoted from 
the vernacular schools info the English schools ; there are similar institutions at 
Poonah, Surat, and Ahmedabad, and, I have no doubt, at all the principal 
stations. 

9580. Mr, Spooner.'] What is the system of religious education adopted in 
those schools ? — There is no religious instruction whatever given. 

9581. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] Is it your Lordship^s opinion that the Glt)vern- 
ment is wise in excluding religious education frorn those schools ? — As a Christian 
Government, my opinion is, that they ought to allow the Scriptures to be read, 
or instruction in Christianity to be given, but the attendance should be voluntary. 
I think an injurious effect is produced upon the moi'ality and upon the minds of 
the people by the entire exclusion of religious instruction. I would have the 
attendance upon it perfectly voluntary, but I think there should be some way in 
which the Government should provide it ; that is, that they should so far acknow- 
ledge that it is important that Christianity should be spread among the people. 
I admit there are difficulties, but I think it should be provided for in some way 
or other. 

958a. Mr. Hardinge.] Is the Elphinstone College in Bombay supported 
entirely by the Government? — Not entirely, but it is mainly supported by the 
Government. Up to the time of my leaving Bombay I was vice-president of 
the institution, and in earlier years I took an active part in the committee. There 
are, no doubt, many difficulties connected with the question. I thought it was 
desirable to spread education, as I felt that instruction in physical truth, and 
historical truth, must have a beneficial effect upon the people; but it was a 
painful thing that Christianity should be altogether excluded ; at the same time, 
while Christianity was excluded, everything connected with other religions was 
excluded too, both Hindoo and Mahomedan. 

9583. Chawman.'] The education given was purely a secular education ? — 
Purely a secular education. 

9.584. Mr. Spooner,'] Does yo«r Lordship think that a purely secular education 
is likely to create a spiritof infidelity r— it has created it to a very great extent; 
a great part of the young men who have been educated in that school are com- 
plete infrdels as regards their own creed. 

9585. While they have been made infidels as regards their own religion, are 
they more inclined to adopt the Christian religion ? — I think there has been a 
very unfavourable influence somehow or other at work among them ; they have 
got hold of European infidel books, and extracts from those books are published 
in some of their native papers ; therefore, they are not only infidels as to their 
own system, but they have been supplied with the objections of European 
infidels to Christianity. 

9586. Are such books as those to which you refer permitted to be used in the 
schools ? — No, I believe not. 

9587. But the scholars have access to them ?— They have been purchased 
privately by themselves. 

9588. Mr. Hardinffe.] What are the regulations now existing in the Bycullah 
0.10. S school? — 
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Tlie Right Rev. school ? — Just such as would apply to any national school in England, as far as- 

T. Carr, d.d. circumstances will admit 

' 9589. Mr. Spooner.] Would you recommend an alteration of the system now 

3 August 1853. purbued in the schools of which you have been speaking;, and that scriptural 
education should be permitted ? — Yes, decidedly so ; I would recommend that the 
existing regulation should be rescinded. If ihe Committee will allow me, I will 
read the regulation : ** It shall form no part of the design of the society to furnish- 
religious books; a restriction, however, very far from being meant to preclude 
the supply of moral tracts, or books of moral tendency, which, without inter- 
fering with t!ie religious sentiments of any person, may be calculated to enlarge- 
the understanding and to improve the character." When the plan for the 
Elphinstone College was drawn up in 1832, it was declared in paragraph 2, 
** The college shall be established on the same footing as the Native Education 
Society with regard to religious matters, under the prohibition contained in 
Rule 2," which I have just read ; " and in accordance with the sentiments 
expressed in the concluding paragraph of the Government letter, No. 362, dated 
10th March 1824.'' That concluding paragraph is this: "The Governor in 
Council relies on your carefully adhering to the rule of your society, that reli- 
gion, whether Christian or Heathen, should not be touched upon in any of your 
schools or publications, and directs me to observe that the rule should be ex- 
tended to every topic likely to excite discontent among the natives." 

9590. Is it your Lordship's opinion that those rules should be rescinded ? — 
Yes. 

9591. Would your Lordship recommend that a system of religious education 
should be established, but that the attendance at the schools, as respects that part 
of the education, should be entirely voluntary ? — ^Yes ; when I speak of a system, 
I think lectures should be given, or some Christian instruction, the attendance 
being perfectly voluntary. 

9592. Do not you think that by degrees the effect would be to lead the 
natives to attend the schools, and if they did attend those schools do not you 
anticipate that the benefit which they would receive would be very great ? — I 
do, decidedly, 

9593. Sir 2\ H. Haddock J] Evidence has been given to this Committee that 
the success of the Government schools in India has been mainly attributable to 
that very exclusion of religious instruction ; is your Lordship of that opinion r — 
No ; I am not of that opinion, certainly ; I think the success has been in con- 
sequence of their supplying a good deal of sound and good instruction. 

9594. An opinion has been stated that numerous parents of the children wha> 
have been sent to those place's of education would decidedly have objected to 
their attending the schools if religion had formed a part of the educational 
system there? — Some might; I think the objection has arisen from Europeans,,, 
or from natives who have been in the habit of hearing the opinions of Europeans. 

9595- Is there, in the Government institutions at Bombay, any prohibition 
against the admission of boys of low caste r — I believe there is ; but I think there 
is some provision for their instruction ; I am not quite sure upon that point ; the 
fact is, it would not be necessary to make a prohibition ; they could not and 
would not come, in consequence of their own caste rules. 

9596. Chairman.] Is your Lordship acquainted with the circumstances of the 
Bycullah school at Bombay ? — Yes ; I was the secretary of it for many years, and 
afterwards patron. 

9597. How was that institution formed? — By voluntary subscription, in the- 
year 1814. 

9598. Did it receive a charter from the Court of Directors ? — Never. 

9599. How is it now supported ? — By voluntary subscriptions and by sub- 
scriptions from the Government. 

9600. Are the Bycullah schools now supported principally by private subscrip- 
tions, and managed by a committee of the subscribers ? — They are managed 
entirely by a committee appointed by the subscribers There are certain members 
of the committee e/v officio; for instance, I think the Adjutant-general is one, and 
one or two other officers, but that was by a regulation formed at a general meeting 
of the subscribers. 

9601. Are 
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gfioi. Are the BycuUah schools for the purpose of general education, or only The Rigbt Rev. 
for the education of the children of soldiers r— For the Christian education of the '^* ^^^'f ^' ^* 
children of poor Europeans. 

9602. Are you aware whether any regulation confines the education given 3 August 1853, 
there to Protestants ? — Certainly. 

9603. How was that regulation framed ? — By a resolution of a general meet- 
ing of the society in 1814, when the society was formed. There was an old 
institution, begun in the year 1720, or about that time, for the education of Pro- 
testant children. A legacy was left by a Mrs. Boyd to that institution expressly 
for the education of Protestant children. When the Educational Society was 
formed in 1814 the two were merged into one institution, and the institution 
was carried on from that time as a school of the Chur'*! of England, of course 
for the education of Protestant children. 

9604. Are any children admitted except tljose whose parents belong to the 
<Jhurch of England ? — For years we admitted the children of Roman -catliolics 
without any difficulty whatever. 

9605. Were they educated as Protestants ? — There is only one system of 
education for the whole school ; it is only of late years that any objection has 
been made. 

9606. Mr. Hardinge.] Are you aware that the Vicar Apostolic made direct 
application to the Government, begging that a Roman-catholic clergyman might 
be allowed to give religious instruction to the Catholic children in the Bycullah 
schools ? — That must liave been after my departure for England. 

9607. Are you aware that a negative answer was returned, on the ground 
that the Bycullah schools were exclusively governed on Protestant principles ? — I 
have no doubt that such would be the answer ; the Government could not order 
otherwise ; the society would not comply with any such order. 

9608. Sir jR. H. In^lisJ] The Committee understand from your Lordship 
that the Bycullah school is a purely private institution ; that if it were founded 
by Jews, it would be conducted on Jewish principles ; if founded by Roman- 
catholics, it would be conducted on Roman-^catholic principles ; but founded as 
it has been by Protestants, it is conducted on Protestant principles ? — Exactly 
•so. 

9609. In the earlier part of your examination, in answer to a question by Sir 
Herbert Maddock, you referred to the Germans at Dharwar ; you did not explain 
who they were ; whether Lutherans^ in connexion with the Church Missionary 
Society, or Lutherans sent out direct from Basle, or from any other source of 
evangelisation ? — ^They are from the German Evangelical Society, and are sent 
out, 1 think, from Basle. 

9610.. With respect to the instruction, moral and religious, given to soldiers 
in the Company's service, limiting the question to the European regiments, can 
you state whether you regard it as sufficient? — I have already stated thai we 
require more chaplains. 

961 1. Do you concur with the Bishop of Calcutta, that the number of chap- 
lains in the Presidency of Bengal ought at least to be 90 ? — ^I cannot answer that 
question. 

9612. With respect to the connexion of the East India Company with the 
idolatry of the natives, you are aware that much has been done, of late years, 
to sever that connexion? — Yes, 

9613. Doe§ any connexion remain to which you wish to direct the attention 
of the Committee, as requiring a further intervention on the part of the Govern- 
ment, so far as the diocese of Bombay is concerned? — There are some temples 
to which the Government still contribute, and I think it very desirable that 
they should cease to do so. I believe it has been the feeling and the desire of 
the Bombay Government to carry out that separation. I have mentioned cases 
tu Sir George Clerk, and also to diflferent collectors, as to cases respecting which 
I have made inquiries when I have been on my journies, and they have expressed 
their desire to put an end to the connexion. T^hat is the feeling of the Bombay 
Government, decidedly. 

9614. Can you state to the Committee instances in which homage is paid by 
the ofticers of the Government to Hindoo idols, on occasions when it is con- 
sidered politically expedient that attention should be paid to the prince who 
.worships such idol, and do you consider that it would be possible, and if possible, 

OAQ. S2 desirable^ 
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The Right Rev. desirable, to separate such mark of attention to the prince from the day of the 

T. Carr.ji.v. feast of the idol, and render it on any other day on which it might be unmixed 

" wi^h any idolatrous respect ? — With reference to homage to an idol or to a 

3 August 1853. superstitious practice, what I have already said in reference to the eocoa^nut 

day answers tliat question. With respect to the attendance of the troops on 

particular days, the European officers with their troops are required to attend 

when a rajah or prince goes on particular festivals to the teu)ple, 

9615. Could that mark of respect be paid as efficiently, so far as the person of 
the rajah is concerned, on days connected with purely civil occurrences ? — ^I 
should think it might ; but I do not know any occasion on which there would be 
any great procession connected with civil purposes. 

96 1 6. Do you understand that the grants of money made by native sovereigns 
to Hindoo temples, so far as the diocese of Bombay is concerned, might have 
been revoked at the pleasure of each successive rajah, or do you consider, on the 
other hand, that it was a fixed money payment irrevocable by the rajah who 
granted it V — I am not able to answer that question. 

9617. Do you know how the oath is administered in the Supreme C'ourt at 
Bombay to the natives, and is it administered in any such way as to imply the 
sanction of the Government, or even the respect of the Government, to the deity 
whose presence is invoked by the party so taking the oath ? — The oath is 
administered in the case of Mahomedans on the Koran ; in the case of a Hindoo it 
is administered by a Brahmin, I do not know exactly in what form ; and in the 
case of a Parsee by a Parsee priest ; there is a regulation of the Government that 
the natives should rather be brought to speak as in the presence of God ; to make 
a solemn affirmation, in fact, than take any particular oath. 

9618. i he petition from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel stated 
in substance that they desired no interference on the part of the Government 
against idolatry ; all they desired vfas, that there should be no interference in its 
support ; does your Lordship concur in that view ? — Decidedly. 

9619. Has your attention been drawn in your own diocese of Bombay, or 
from your knowledge of other parts of India, to the fact that the Bible is 
excluded as a class-book, or as a code of moral and religious truth, from the 
schools, even where youths may be willing to join themselves to a class in which 
it is taught ? — The Bible is excluded from all the Governmait schools, and all 
Christian, and indeed all other religious instruction, is excluded from the 

. Government schools. 

9620. Do you conceive that there is any home morality among the Hindoo 
women, which can supply the place to their children of the teaching of the Bible 
in the schools r — No ; 1 have no idea that there is anything of the sort. 

9621. Is there in the Government schools any attention whatever paid to the 
wants of one-half of the population of India, namely, the female half? — Lately I 
think the Government have endeavoured to promote female educati(m ; the 
attempt was not begun by Government when I left India. 

g6'j2. Even with respect to secular educati(m, it has begun recently only, and 
to a small extent?— Neither the secular nor religious education of females was 
commenced by the Government before I left India. 

9623. Will your Lordship be pleased to state to the Committee your views 
with respect to the three classes of schools now in operation in British India ; 
the schools described as under the native system, the schools under the Govern- 
ment system, and the schools under the missionary system ; and will you state to 
the Committee, generally, the approximate number under each separate class ? — 
Under the native system, in Bombay, the education is extremely superficial and 
meagre ; the children are taught to read a little in their own books, and they are 
carried on in arithmetic to a considerable extent ; they are very able arithme- 
ticians ; they are, of course, taught to write also ; but the instruction in their own 
schools is of a very meagre description indeed. 

9624. Is there any instruction which, in the judgment of a Christian, can be 
considered as the foundation of moral training? — No, not under the native 
system. 

9625. Under the Government system is there any provision made for moral 
training, as such? — As such, there is not; but as the English instruction which 
is given is, of course, carried on by means of English books, it is impossible 
that they should not derive a considerable degree of moral instruction from 

those 
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those books. In the Govemmeat school at Poonah there was a small work The Right Ben 
on morality provided by the superintendent, who was a very laborious and T. Carr, d.d. 

excellent man ; the children learned that without any hesitation. It was not '^ 

Christian ; though, as may be supposed, any Christian writing a work on moral 3 August 185a.. 
instruction, could not altogether exclude Christian influence. Perhaps, in con- 
nexion with that part of the question, I may be allowed to refer to a circumstance 
which took place at the time of the formation of the Elphinstone College. 
When the Elphinstone College rose out of what was called the School and School 
Book Society, the Government apfjointed a committee to draw up regulations 
for the college, and on that committee I, being then archdeacon, was placed. 
We had a good deal of warm discussion for a week ; there were some other 
Europeans besides myself, and there were also natives, Parsees, Mahomedans, 
and Hindoos. We were exceedingly anxious to get rid of that regulation which 
excludes religious instruction. The natives themselves were also desirous of 
having what they called a Professor of Morals. It w^as urged upon the com- 
miitee, that as that Professor of Morals was expected to be an European, if he 
might not refer to the Bible he would be placed in a false position, inasmuch as 
he would not teach the best morality that he knew. After considerable discussion 
upon the point, we could not conoe to any agreement, and were obliged to report to 
Government the different opinions that were entertained l>y the different parties on 
the committee. Upon that occasion I remember a remarkable expression which 
was used by bomeof the natives ; they said, " What do you mean by instruction 
in morals V* It was stated that we meant that there should be some principle 
inculcated upon the minds of the children which should always influence them ; 
as for instance, if a boy was tempted to anything that was wrong, he hoped that 
he would not be found out, or that what he had done wrong would be over- 
looked. It was stated, " We want some principle that shall influence the boy at 
all times." It was asked, " What principle would you inculcate ?' and the answer, 
I remember, which was made by one of the principal Parsees in Bombay, was, 
** The fear of God." That was followed up by a declaration from two or three 
other natives, " Do not you Englishmen think that we, meeting you here, do not 
enter very much into your views ; but we have to go to our own people, and 
they will say to us with respect to this regulation, ' What have you been doing ?' 
You have been putting down or slighting your own religion.' " Now, on that 
committee there were some of the most respectable natives of Bombay. 

9626. Can you state to the Committee how far the different agents and 
missionaries of the various Protestant communions in India agree, generally 
speaking, with each other, in prosecuting their common work, without disturb- 
ing each other ? — In all missionary work the missionaries labour in harmony, 
and, generally speaking, adopt one system. 

9627. Are you aware of the petition which has been presented to this House, 
and which is signed by members of very different communions, the first name 
being that of -Aratoon ? — I have not seen it. 

9628. Can you state to the Committee any instances in which, in schools 
under native princes, the Christian Scriptures have been admitted, and admitted 
cheerfully, without producing any disturbance among the priests of the religion 
of the prince ? — I am not aware of such instances in my own diocese. 

. 9629. Do you consider that the conduct of the Government has been neutral 
with respect to Christianity generally, or has it thrown its weight into the one 
side or the other ?— I think, considering it is a Christian Government, by exclud- 
ing everything connected with religion, it has created a certain degree of influ- 
ence unfavourable to Christianity, as though the Government were indifferent 
about it. 

9630. What has been the general conduct of the converted Christians, so far 
as your Lordship has had an opportunity of observing it ? — The Protestant con- 
verts, as far as I know, have been generally consistent characters. 

9631. Have you had any opportunity of observing the conduct of the converts 
to any other denomination than your own church f— I would apply my answer 
to the eonverts generally. 

9632. The converts of the London Missionary Society, and of the Baptist 
Missionary Society? — The Baptists have uo mission in Bombay; I speak of the 
converts of the LofMion Missionary Society, the Scotch Church and the Free 
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T^.p Kigbt Rev. Church, and the American Mission, As far as I know, their conduct has gene* 
T. Carr,j}.v . ,.g^]iy ^^^^ consistent. 

Au ust 18^^ 9^*i3' Are you aware of the books which are read in the Government schools? 

4. S 53* — J |j^^,^ g^^^j^ ^i^^jj, jj^Qjjg frequently. 

9634. Do you regard them as fair representations of English histor5% English 
literature, and moral truth? — Yes, generally so; in fact, they are the usual 
English school books. I would observe, that in some instances 1 have heard 
that where Scripture passages have been in books, they liave been expunged; I 
have never seen an instance of that myself. 

9635. Sir T. H. MaddocL'] Upon the subject of moral training, are you 
aware that except the second Commandment, there is any portion of the Chris- 
tian decalogue which is opposed to any portion of the religious or moral doctrine 
of the Hindoo, the Mussulman, or the Parsee religion? — I should refer to the 
very first Commandment, which has respect to the unity of God. 

9636. With regard to the evidence which you have given on the subject of 
the endowments of particular temples, were those endowments made by British 
authority? — They were found existing when we obtained possession of the 
country. 

9637. The revenue of the lands with which those temples were endowed had 
been alienated from tlie Government before the British power was established ? 
— I believe so; I have not inquired particularly into the subject, but I believe 
that to be the case. 

9638. Do yoti conceive that it would have been just in the Government to have 
resumed those alienations? — In cases where there were lands, I think the Govern- 
ment shouKl have left tiie management of those lands entirely to the natives them- 
selves; I think it was a pity to have resumed the lauds themselves; 1 think the 
natives should manage them entirely for themselves; it has always appeared to 
me that, in cases where the Government make payments from the Treasury, 
which in some instances they do, if there be any treaty that binds ihem to support 
existing institutions, it would be far better to make over the lands to the temples, 
and leave them entirely to the management of the natives. 

9639. In cases where, upon the acquisition of territory, the British Govern, 
ment found assignments in favour of religious institutions upon any branch ot 
the revenue, how could the British Government have discontinued such pay- 
ments ? — I think they might have assigned as much land as would have pro- 
duced the value, and said, " We wish to have nothing to do with the matter. ' 

9640. You think that that would have been a preferable arrangement to the 
present r — I think so, decidedly. 

9641. Chairman.] Has your Lordship any further observation to make upon 
matters connected with either the Ecclesiastical establishment or with Education 
in India? — ^With respect to education, I have thought it desirable that the 
Scriptures should be read, or Christian instruction should be afforded, and that 
the aliendance should be voluntary. I quite feel that there would be a difficulty 
in appointing the person who should give that instruction, because there may 
be mathematical professors, or professors of histoiy, or other subjects, to whom 
you would not wish to entrust the giving of religious instruction, and instruc- 
tion in the Scriptures. I feel, therefore, that there would be a difficulty on that 
point. But there is one way in which the Government, I think, might efiec* 
tually assist, and that is, that instead of having schools of their own, they should 
make grants in aid to all schools, on the report of their own inspectors ; let there 
be a standard fixed to which the pupils shall attain, and then let the Govern- 
ment make a grant, as is done in England at present. That would meet the 
clifficulty, because grants might then be given to Christian schools where the 
pupils attained the standard which had been fixed. 1 think in that way the 
Government mij^ht render very essential assistance to the cause of education. 

9642. Do I correctly understand your Lordship's proposal to be, that grants 
should be made by the Government for the purpose of promoting secular educa- 
tion in schools of all denominations, including Mahomedan and Hindoo schools, 
leaving to the persons who support those schools the religious education of the 
pupils of their respective denominations? — I do not know that I would introduce 
the word " secular ;" I would simply say, " education,'* and leave it there^ 
It would, in point of fact, become secular education, no doubt. 

9643. Would 
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9^43' Would your Lordship, in that case, put down altogether the schools The Right W&t. 
which are now exclusively maintained by the Government? — I think if the T, t'afr, Diy. 
Government continued to maintain those schools, they ought, as a Christian "J[ jj"^ 

Government, to allow of instruction in the Scriptures, and unless they can do ^ August 11^53. 
thai I think they had better put down their schools. 

9644. Mr. Spoontr.] Supposing the Government not to contribute to other 
schools, would you wish them to put down their own schools? — My feeling is, 
that the Government has been in a false position altogether. I think they 
should take the right position at once. As they are a Christian Government, f 
think they ought to show a desire to promote the spiritual as well as the tem- 
poral good of the people. 

964.5. Chairman.'] You disapprove of the principle which has hitherto been 
acted on, of observing neutrality among the various religions professed by the 
subjects of our Indian empire ? — Yes. 

9646. Do not you think that a departure from that principle might be attended 
with some danger? — I do not think it would be attended with any danger, if it 
were judiciously done. Let the attendance on the Christian instruction be 
voluntary, and I am sure that there would be a considerable attendance, and uo 
objection made. 

9647. Sir T. H. MaddockJ] How would you regulate the amount of those 
grants. Should they be regulated according to the number of Hindoos, Maho- 
medans, Parsees, and Christians?—! think it should be according to the number 
of pupils and the attainments which they had made. 

9648. How would they have the opportunity of arriving at any particular 
point of attainment, if you did not aflford preliminary education to all classes in 
proportion to their numbers ? — I think there might be a graduated scale ; for a 
school of lower attainments a small sura should be given, and also for a school 
of superior attainments, where there were a very few scholars. 

9649. You think it would be practicable to apportion those grants in aid 
according to the number of the scholars belonging to the different denomina- 
tions, without any reference to the relative number of the population? — The 
number of the scholars would vary according to the population ; for instance, 
in a town like Surat there would be a large number, whereas in a small town 
like Broach there would be fewer. 

9650. Do you not think that such a segregation of classes would be likely to 
interfere with and impede the conversion of the natives of India to Christianity ? 
— No ; I do not see how that segregation would take place. I would take a 
school as I found it, whether it was a mission school or conducted by any other 
person, and I would let the inspector examine it, and according to the number 
and the attainments of the pupils, without any reference to class or caste, I 
would assign to it a ceitain sum. 

9651. Under such a system, would not it inevitably follow that Catholics 
would form Catholic schools, Protestants would foim Protestant schools, and so 
in the same way Hindoos and Mahomedans would form distinct schools, if they 
were assured of a proportionate grant from the Government? — 1 do not think 
that would take place to any great extent ; I ihink that where the best edu- 
cation was given the different classes would come. 

9652. Why should not there be the best kind of education given at the 
Hindoo or Mahomedan college, just the same as at the Protes^^ant college and 
the Roman-catholic college? — If that were the case, I woula give them 
the sum of money to which their standard should entitle them ; the desire, I 
think, of those who are anxious for education at all in India, is for European 
education ; for that education they would come to schools where there were 
European teachers. 

9653. In such an institution as the Hindoo college at Calcutta, the students 
are all Hindoos, and yet they have u perfect European education ? — 1 would give 
help to that college in the same way that I would give it to a mission school. 

9654. Is not it your opinion that Hindoos, Mahomedans, and Parsees would, 
if they had the opportunity, prefer a seminary of their own if ihey had equally 
good instruction there to that which they could obtain anywhere else ? — I think 
they probably would. 

9655. Sir -ft. H. Inglis.^ You have referred to the best education which could 
0.10. S4 be 
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The Right Rev. be given ; do you conceive that any education in respect to moral training could 
T. Carr, d. u. be good if it were confided to a Hindoo, with such a moral code as the Hindoos 

possess? — I do not think it could. 

9 August 1853. 9656. With respect to the purity inculcated in the Decalogue, do you conceive 

that there is anything either in the Koran or in the Shasters which could supply 

the place of the Decalogue ? — No. 

9657. In other words, you would wish the Committee to understand it to 
be your opinion that no training ciiu deserve the name of moral training which 
is not founded upon the Scriptures of truth ? — Certainly. 

9658. All other training would either rest upon a false and imperfect basis, 
or be, so far as it might be true, inadequate ? — Certainly. 

9650. You have stated that you see no objection to the introduction of the 
Bible in any class which the pupils might be willing to attend ?— 1 do not. With 
respect to instruction in the Scriptures, I remember visiting a private school in 
Bombay in which the pupils paid for their edueation* I was requested to 
examine that school, they were principally Christian boys, but there were 
some nutlive boys, and prizes were given for attainments in different branches of 
education ; aud if there had been one for knowledge of the Scriptures I should 
certainly have given it to a Parsee boy. The education there Was perfectly 
voluntary. Again, in my visitations, and during my residence at Bombay, 
I have attended the mission schools, and have heard the boys examined in them ; 
certainly they are as acute, and as well instructed in history and geography, 
and in other branches of knowledge, except, perhaps, in mathematics, as the 
youths in the Government schools, yet they had been regularly reading the 
Scriptures. 

9660. Chairmmi.] Is your Lordship prepared to give any opinion respecting 
the extension of the Episcopate in India? — I think there certainly ought to be a 
bishopric in the North-western Provinces. During my last three visitations there 
were several stations in the diocese of Calcutta whidi the bishop requested me to 
visit for him, as he himself could not reach them, Nusseerabad, Ajmere, Neemuch, 
and Mhow ; they were quite out oF his way. I think it exceedingly desirable 
that there should be a bishop for the North-western Provinces, the seat of which 
bishopric should be at Agra. 

9661. Sir T. H. JlJaddock.] Are you aware that it is in contemplation to form 
railroads throughout a considerable part of the Indian territory ?- I am aware 
tliat there is a project of that kind. 

9662. If railroa<ls were already in existence would you still be of the same 
opinion ? — Yes ; the places are too far off; of coarse the bishop could travel 
much more quickly, but the chaplains would feel themselves too far removed 
from the bi^^hop, either of Bombay or of Calcutta. It is not merely the visitation 
which I think is exceedingly important, but there would be an opportunity of 
intercourse more readily with him ; besides that, I think the diocese of Calcutta 
is too large for 'any man to manage properly. The bishop's own duties cott- 
necteci with the diocese of Calcutta must so far occupy his attention that he 
cannot attend to the other diocese* of which he is the metropolitan. 

9663. By way of relieving the Bishop of Calcutta from a portion of his duties, 
what is your opinion of the expediency of making the eastern provinces of the 
Archipelago a portion of the diocese of Madras r — I think the Bishop of Madras 
has already sufficient to do. 

9664. Are you acquainted with the duties of the Bishop of Ceylon ? — Not 
particularly. 

9665. Comparatively speaking, they must be of an insignificant amount ? — 
They must be comparatively small ; 1 am disposed to think that Christianity has 
made more prv)gres8 in Ceylon than it has in India genei'ally. 
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The Right Hon. Sir CHARLES WOOD, Bart., in the Chair. 



lieutenant-Colonel William Jacobs called in ; and Examined. 

9666. Sir JR. H. Inglis.'] I beubvb you have only been this morning sum- LieuL-Coionel 
nioned to give evidence before this Committee ; will you state to the Committee WHliam Jacob. 
in what part of the Indian service you have been engaged ? — In the East Indian •—"""— 
Company's Bombay Artillery. 4 August 1853. 

9667. How long were you in India? — I entered the service in 1817, from the 
military college of Addiscombe, and retired from it three years ago. 

9668. Your knowledge of India has been limited to the Bombay Presidency, 
has it not? — Chiefly, but not entirely so. 

9669. You are prepared to state your opinion to the Committee in reference 
chiefly to the experience which you have derived from service in that Presi- 
dency ? — I am. 

9670. Will you state to the Committee your opinion as to the eflect upon the 
native population of British India, Western India in particular, produced by the 
educational establishments under the direct authority and sanction of the British 
Government ? — I think the effect of the system of instruction pursued in the 
institutions under the authority of the Government has been to cultivate the 
intellectual rather than the moral improvement of the people; to advance science, 
without giving science the full benefit of a right direction. 

9671. The expression has been sometimes used, that the effect of that educa- 
tion, while it uproots, so far as physical truths are taught, the religious system 
of the Hindoos, supplies its place with no other mode of faith, and renders the 
parties so educated '* flippant infidels." Do you concur in that general conclu- 
sion, or would you qualify it in any degree with respect to the phrase last quoted 
to you r — It is a very important question, and if I might be permitted, I should 
pause before I gave a decisive answer to it. I have had my attention very much 
directed to the educational efforts which have been going on in India for many 
years, at least for the last 28 years, from having been myself upon various 
committees, employed either under the authority of the Government or in 
connexion with charitable institutions. Before my mind was so entirely 
made up upon the subject as it now is, I was in hopes that the Government 
schools would have provided a set of young men who would have been useful 
in many departments of the Government ; I still think they will do so ; but I 
had hoped that the result would have been to a very great extent better than it 
is. The " Calcutta Inquirer," a newspaper conducted with considerable talent for 
some years, first drew my attention to the evil of a merely intellectual and 
scientific education, apart from the necessity of a right direction being given to it. 
The opinion expressed by its editor was one of so remarkable a character, that, 
if I might be permitted, I would refer to it as having very materially influenced 
my own. Khrishna Mohnn Bannajee vras the editor of that newspaper. He 
had been educated partly, I believe, in one of the Government institutions at 
Calcutta. He was a sceptic, and also a most thorough Radical ; but he was a 
man of brilliant abilities, who wrote English remarkably well. In that paper 
he pursued, for a very considerable time, a strain of invective against the 
Government, which ii was perfectly painful to read. Almost suddenly there 
was a remarkable change. He then sounded the alarm to his countrymen and 
to the Government, on the danger of imparting a merely intellectual education, 
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fjeut-Colonel as inevitably leading a large naass of the population into a state of hostility of 
William Jacob, the Government. He gives his own experience, and that of a vast number of 
^ native friends of his own, in proof of it. In the interim, it seems, he had fallen 

4 Auguit 1853. in with some of the institutions which were rising up in the city of C'alcutta; 
one, I believe, undertaken by Dr. Duff, where his scepticism was shaken. He 
embraced the Christian truth, and his Radicalisn) and opposition to the Govern- 
ment were thrown to the winds, and he then declared his thorough conviction 
that, both politically and morally, the Government would do well not to exclude 
Christianity from their schools. I refer to this as a remarkable occurrence in 
corroboration of what I have stated. The "Calcutta Inquirer" circulated 
extensively through all the Presidencies ; it was read by the native population, 
and had so great an influence in the Bombay Presidency, that it led the Persian 
secretary to the Government, who was the secretary to the Elphinstone College, 
to relinquish his situation in connexion with it, in consequence of the exclusion 
of Christianity under the Government rules. 

9672. Are you able, from recollection, to state to the Committee the periods 
to which you have referred ; that in which Krishna Mohun Bannajee was a 
Radical and an infidel, and that in which he became a Christian, and a sup- 
porter of the Government? — In 1832 and 1833 he was most violent in his 
opposition to the Government. In the latter part of the year 1834, the (jrinci- 
pies of the paper, and those of the editor, underwent a very remarkable change. 

9673. Do you regard the empire of the English in India as an empire founded 
mainly upon opinion? — No doubt; in point of numerical strength, the natives 
could turn us out to-morrow, and tJierefore it must be an empire of opinion. 

9674. l>o you believe that opinion to be founded upon the conviction on the 
part of the natives of the immense superiority of the English to themselves in 
general knowledge and science ? — I think there is very great respect, generally 
speaking, felt for the dominant power by the native mind ; the remarkable 
justice and equity of our rule, and the high moral character of the machinery by 
which our goverament is carried on, has had a tendency to inspire confidence 
and ite^ect for our rule, so far as I have had opportunities of observation on the 
western side of India. In speaking of the machinery by which the government 
is carried 00, I refer to the judges, the civil authorities, and the magistrates 
^nerally. On no consideration would a native have a cause tried by a native, 
if he could possibly have it tried before a European judge. 

9675. The confidence of the natives in the integrity and the moral conduct of 
the English is founded, according to your view, upon their conviction of the 
moral training which the English receive, as well as upon their superiority in 
mere literature and science? — I think so. 

9676. Do you conceive that the natives would, or would not, be equally com* 
petent with the English to the discbarge of the general duties which tlie English 
now discharge, moral training being excepted? — If you except moral training, 
you except everything almost which is essential to our hold upon the country. 
I believe mere intellectual and scientific education will never elevate the natives 
to such a position, as to give their own countrymen the confidence in their rule 
which tliey now iiave in ours. 

9677. Would the Committee be justified in drawing from your last answer 
this conclusion, that withoui moral training the education conveyed in the 
Government schools in India is inadequate to the formation of such a character 
as would be safe and useful between subjects and governors ?— In some situations 
it would certainlv be inadequate. I think it may fie men to be surveyors and 
subordinates in the engineer department, and in many other lower positions of 
the departments of the Government. I had several under me when 1 was offici- 
ating as an engineer in Guzerat, who were very good surveyors. 

9(378. In the government of men by men in the discharge of moral duties, 
you consider that the education conveyed by the schools under the British 
authority is not adequate? — I would on no consideration place men so edu- 
cated in the situation of either judges or magistrates in the territorial depart- 
ment of the Government, without some guarantee of moral character. 

9679. Is there any supply of moral teaching which a child can receive at 
home, and failing to receive which, a Government school does not provide any 
adequate substitute ? — Their moral training at home is of a very questionable 
kind. In fact, it would almost appear as if falsehood were inculcated by a rule 
of their faith. That is the case with many of the Hindoos (with some honourable 
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exceptions), who almoet appear to regard a good falsehood as meritorious. Such Lieut-Colonel 
a defect of course goes to the yery foundation of character. I apprehend it is JVilUmn Jae§ik 
no slander of the native character to take the opinion expressed again and — — 
again by the chief justices on the Bench of Bombay, and by magistrates gene- ♦ Auguet 185^ 
rally, as to the extreme difficulty with which the truth can be arriTed at from 
the natives ; so that direct testimony is not regarded as of much value, unless 
it is 8upiM>rted by facts. 

9680. Do the Government schools take any cognisance of one-half of the 
population of India, namely, the female sex ? — None on the western side of India. 
Although a letter was published two years ago by one of the secretaries to the 
Government of India, to the eflPect, that where any portion of the natives desired 
female education, the Government institutions were to embrace females, I do not 
think as yet a single female has come under the Government system of education 
in Western India. 

9681. Is it your opinion that Christianity is advanced among the native 
population of British India by the educational efforts of the Government? — 
1 think not at all. I think were it so, the directors of the Government institu- 
tions of an educational character, who are generally natives of high rank and 
position, Mahomedans, Hindoos, and Parsees, would at once take the alarm, and 
would either endeavour to put it down, or we should hear of it. I have kept my 
eye for many years upon the register of the converts made by the different Pro- 
testant bodies, and traced the history as far as I could of the greatest number 
of them, and I only remember one solitary instance in which a convert, made 
on the western side of India, had received an elementary education in the 
Government schools. 

9682. Have you had opportunities of observing the effects of the direct efforts 
of a Christian character which have been made for the conversion of the natives ? 
— I have to a considerable extent, from having been associated with benevolent 
objects in the Presidency of Bombay, and from having visited some of the scenes 
of labour of the missionaries of different societies in that Presidency. 

9683. The indirect effects of the Government system have not produced more 
than one convert, according to your recollection and observation ? —I think it is 
saying too much to assert that that individual became a Christan in consequence 
of the indirect effects of the Government schools. He received his elementary 
education in the Elphinstone Institution, and subsequently attended one of the 
missionary institutions of the Presidency, where he read the Scriptures ; but he 
was the only one that I could recollect on our side of India who owed anything 
like a spirit of inquiry to the enlightenment of his mind in the Grovemment 
institutions. 

9684. Waiving the question with respect to that person, have you had oppor- 
tunities of observing the effect of Christian education directly applied to the 
natives of India in the missionary schools? — Yes, I have. 

9685. Will you state to the Committee generally your judgment with respect 
to the result of such instruction ? — The Government schools were first instituted 
in the belief that there was no way in which you could get at the natives without 
awakening their prejudices, for the purpose of educating and enlightening them, 
except by the exclusion of all religion. Accordingly, the Native Education 
Society, and subsequently, the Elphinstone College, sprang up upon that sup- 
position, but immediately afterwards, the Church of England Missionaries, the 
Scotch Missionaries, and oAers opened their schools, when it was found that the 
natives flocked to them. Those schools were established with the avowed object 
of conveying to them Christian truth, as well as the higher branches of science. 
The supposition that the natives would not receive education if Christianity w«re 
at the same time imparted, was shown to be entirely a fallacy. The only limit 
to such schools is the want of space to hold the children, and of the means of 
conveying instruction to them. I believe now a direct Christian effort might be 
made to any extent ; of course the attendance is all voluntary ; but you would 
find that people of the highest caste down to the lowest, would avail themselves 
of the education imparted along with instruction in Christian truth, without any 
sort of hesitation. 

9686. Would the Committee draw a just conclusion from your previous evi- 
dence, in supposing that while the system pursued by the Government in the 
schools and colleges is opposed to the spread of Christianity, there is no inherent 
unwillingness on the part of the natives to receive Christian instruction, if con- 
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Lieut^-Colonel veyed to them ? — There i8 no unwillingness, I think, on the part of the natives 
William Jacob, generally, but I would not imply that if it were at once proposed that those 
— -— Government institutions should be modified, and placed upon a Christian basis, 
4 August 1853. and Christian truth should be conveyed in them, it would be a welcome change. 
1 believe it would now create a very considerable sensation at the Presidency in* 
stitutions, and it might be found that by so changing the whole system of Govern- 
ment instruction as to say it shall now be of a Christian character, you would 
for a time, at least, empty the schools. But the proof is abundantly supplied 
by the different Protestant Missions on our side of India that there is no such 
prejudice against the reception of Christian instruction as to prevent the natives 
coming to our schools for the higher branches of scientific and intellectual 
improvement along with Christian truth. 

69S7. Would you recommend, or the contrary, the formation of any class in 
the Government schools in which, the attendance being purely voluntary, instruc- 
tion might be given to youths in the Bible ? — I think such a measure would 
relieve the educational system, as carried on by the Government, from one of its 
principal present objections, and I do not think it would be attended with the 
result of placing any sort of impediment in the way of its real usefulness for the 
purposes of science ; on the contrary, I believe it would be substantially a very 
great object attained, it being left optional with the students to attend the clas& 
or not. 

9688. Assuming a juster policy might be harmlessly pursued by the Govern- 
ment, as far as relates to any irritation of the native mind, and natives could be 
freely and spontaneously admitted to a class in which the Bible is taught, do 
you believe that the practical effect of such an admission in the improvements of 
the native mind would be very considerable ? — That is rather a difficult question 
to give a direct answer to. Education, in India, is of a twofold character ; the 
English branch and the vernacular branch. If the question refers to the English 
branch of instruction, embracing the more advanced students, I cannot contem- 
plate any real difficulty, as the teachers are educated Englishmen, and Christians 
in faith. Indeed I cannot do so in either case ; in the vernacular schools the 
teachers are generally Brahmins, and, of course, not Christians ; such, also, is 
the case in many of the mission schools, where the Bible is nevertheless taught. 
It would be attended, in my opinion, with very considerable advantage. 

9689. So far as regards the mere amount of public money dispensed by the 
Government in India for the promotion of education, waiving the question of 
the application of that money, do you consider it to be at all commensurate witli 
the necessities of the population ? — I think not. We have in the Bombay Presi- 
dency a population of 10,000,000, who are subjects of our rule, and no larger a 
sum than 12,500/. is expended by the Govemmeut from the public treasury in 
educational objects, wliich is a very small proportion among such a large 
number. In fact, the eflfect upon the great mass of the population is hardly 
worth naming. 

9690. Is there any system of native education supplied by native funds in 
the Presidency of Bombay? — ^The educational institutions of the Government 
are very much aided by donations from wealthy natives and by annual sub- 
sciiptions. 

9691. Does that answer apply only to the capital city of Bombay, or u it to 
be extended to the Presidency in general? — There are branch vernacular schools 
supported at Surat and Poonah, or assisted from the funds of the Government 
institution at Bombay ; and it was proposed that some of the scholarships which 
are given to the more advanced students at Bombay should be dispersed 
through the districts, with a view of benefiting the Presidency generally. 

9692. Is there any spontaneous outpouring of funds for native education in 
distinct native villages ? — I know of none. 

9693. In other words, then, the support of education, whatever it may be, 
must either be derived from the Government, aided by native contributions in 
the Presidency, and dispersed by branch schools through the country ; or it 
must depend upon the efforts of the missionaries and the Church ? — Yes. 

9694. There is no supply t^ which the Presidency of Bombay can look, other 
than those two sources?— I know of none. There are a few private schools, and 
the Parsees, I believe, have a large vernacular school at the Presidency ; but I 
think education can hardly be said to extend beyond these. 

9695. There is no local supply throughout the Presidency ?— None. 

9696. What 
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9696. What is your opinion upon the subject of the extension of the English Lieut.-Colonel 
language among the native population of India, through the instrumentality of William Jacob. 
the Government schools?' — 1 think it might advantageously be extended. At 

}>resent, in the Government institutions, 1,471 boys are instructed in English 4 Augu»t 1853- 
iterature, while there are 10,978 in the vernacular schools, the former being 
a very small proportion. I think the proportion of those who are instructed in 
English might advantageously be increased. The natives are exceedingly 
anxious for English learning, and they press forward beyond measure to attain 
it. The eflPort in most of the Government schools is to keep them back from 
English learning till they have made sufficient progress to justify their entering 
upon it, as a sort of promotion to the more advanced vernacular students. 

9697. There is no self-supporting spirit in respect to education in the Presi- 
dency of Bombay ?— No. I think that spirit might be encouraged, and the 
Oovernment relieved to a considerable extent of the expense now incurred in 
education. 

9698. With respect to the encouragement alleged to be given to the idolatry 
of its Indian subjects by the British Government, are you able to state, as regards 
Poonah, any fact which may be important for the consideration of the Committee ? 
— Parbutti was an establishment which was handed over to us by the Peshwah, 
on our conquest of the Deccan. It was, I believe, rather a privately endowed 
receptacle for Brahmins and Hindoos of a religious character, where they were 
fed by the Peshwah ; and it was considered a matter of kindness, and also of 
policy, on our acquiring the Mahratta country, to continue the amount which 
had been previously given. 

9609. Whether of kindness or of policy, is it your opinion that there was 
any obligation to continue it ? — I am not competent to answer the question, 
as I do not know the nature of the treaties which were entered into, or sunnuds» 
if any, that may have granted. 

9700. Are you able to state to the Committee whether, in the time of the 
Peshwah, the donation was an annual donation which might or might not be 
increased or diminished, or suspended ? — The general impression among the 
Brahmins at Poonah is, I believe to the present day, that the Parbutti was a 
religious establishment supported by an annual present from the Peshwah, and 
as we are the successors to the former ruler, they look to us for the continuance 
of it ; but whether any territory or land came into our hands, the revenue of 
which had been appropriated to that institution, is a question which f feel difficulty 
in answering. 

9701. Admitting that there was an original obligation, either director implied, 
do you consider that the fulfilment of it might have been more satisfactorily 
made by transferring lands, producing an equal amount to the native priests, 
under native management, rather than by annual donation through the Govern- 
ment of the same sum ? — The whole question of these native endowments, I 
think, might be settled by disentangling the Government from the management 
in toto, and making over whatever was equitable and right to themselves ; but it 
is a remarkable fact that the natives themselves shrink from such a measure. 
They have no confidence in their own management, but they have confidence in 
our rule, and they know that they will get the money, as regularly as the day 
comes round, from our treasury ; whereas, if placed in the hands of trustees 
they fear it would be squandered, and that they would lose the benefit of it. 

9702. In addition to that reason, do you yourself believe and wish the Com- 
mittee to understand that the natives think that any sanction of the Govern- 
ment is given to their religion by such donation passing through the hands of 
the Government ? — There is no doubt they do ; they look upon us as patrons 
of a great deal more than we ourselves have any desire to be patrons of. 

9703. Then it is not only the amount of money which they desire to receive, 
it is not only the security with which they receive it, but they value also the 
sanction which is supposed to be implied by their receiving it through the 
Government, to the religion which they themselves profess? — There is no doubt 
of it ; I have heard it stated a dozen times by rich natives that our Government 
gives sanction to this, that, and the other superstition, and these annual presents 
to religious institutions have been referred to and appealed to as proofs of it. 

9704. Is the same conclusion, so far as you know, drawn by the natives from 
^ny alleged misapplication of those funds being redressed by the Government 
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itself rather than by a court of law ? — I am not ia a position satis&ctorily to 
answer that question. 

9705. With respect to honours paid to native princes by the British Grovern- 
ment on the occasion of high festivals, do you considar that by the native prince 
himself, or by his functionaries, or his subjects, any conclusion is drawn from 
such honours as if they were paid not to himself personally, but to the lAcA 
whom he is about to worship ? — There is no doubt they are taken as honours 
paid to the Prince himself, and to the ceremonial wiiich has drawn the troops 
out. I was myself in that position at Baroda, on the occasion of the Dusserah 
festival, when we were waiting for six hours in the sun at the beek and bidding 
of the Brahmins, who announced the fortunate hour, as they apprehended, for 
the Guicowar to go and sacrifice a fowl to the Dusserah. Tlie whole of the force 
was under arms, and the British Resident atteoded on the same elephant with 
the Prince ; upon the Brahmins cutting off the head of the fowl, the signal was 
given, and I had to fire a salute. I did not at the time take it as an honour to 
Sie heathen deity ; I satisfied my conscience that it was in honour of the Prince ; 
but there is no doubt, in answer to the question pat by the Committee, that not 
only the Prince himself, but the leading members of his court, look upon it as 
an honour paid both to the Prince and to the festival which he celebrates. 

9706. Then th|B Committee may imply that you would recommend that no 
such honours should be paid on any such mixed occasion, when there coald be 
a doubt whether they were paid to the person of the Prince or to the idol whom 
he was worshipping ? — If the honours could be entirely disentangled from the 
religious character of the occasion, I could see no objection to the Prince being 
attended in state by any such guard of honour or cortege as would sustain his 
own position and authority when appearing in public before his subjects. 

9707. Might not the honour be paid to the Prince on a birth-day, or on a 
marriage, or any civil occasion, and might not that satisfy the courtesy to be 
observed towards him, without infringing upon the conscience of the officers 
called on to fire the salute, or raising a suspicion or belief in the minds of the 
natives that such honour was paid, not merely to the Prince, but to the object of 
his worship ? — In some cases it would be attended, I think, with difficulty, from 
the long custom which has been established of paying public honours upon 
those particular days and festivals by the troops at the station ; particularly in 
cases where the native princes have subsidiary forces, which they look upon as 
their own troops, and which are stationed at their own capital, and paid for out 
of their own treasury, and are, in fact, a substitute for their own rabble. In 
such cases the withholding of some long-established public token of respect upon 
some of those customary da3rs I think would be found to be attended with diffi- 
culty, but it certainly should be disentangled from the religious character which 
is ofte given to those festivals. I have been witness of the extreme pain which 
some officers have felt when they have been mixed up with what they con- 
sider idolatrous customs. 

9708. Could not an arrangement be made between the Resident at any Court 
and the Minister of that Court, that in future the homage should be paid to the 

Erson of the Prince on any day which he might himself select ? — That might 
done certainly ; but whether it would be taken as withholding the usual 
mark of public respect to the Prince on those days when he has been accus- 
tomed to appear before the whole of his subjects in public, is another question. 

9709. Do you believe that Aurungzebe, or Tippoo, would have treated the feel- 
ings of his heathen subjects with that respect with which the Christian Govern- 
ment of India treats them? — No Mahomedan would do so. Tippoo, as a 
Mahomedan, was utterly despotic, and forced the Mahomedan law upon his 
Hindoo subjects, compelling them to go into the Mahomedan courts to try their 
own cases. What a Mahomedan ruler and despot might do, if he considered 
it politic to conciliate his Hindoo subjects, it is very difficult to say. 

9710. Does any Hindoo prince pay any respect to any Mussulman festival ? — 
I thiuk not. 

971 1. Have you reason to believe that any irritation of the native mind (per- 
son and property being always secured and kept inviolate) has arisen from the 
omission in the case either of Mahomedan rulers or Hindoo rulers to pay 
such respect to the religion of their subjects, whether Hindoos or Mussulmans ? 
— I am not aware of any. The questions which have been put to me embarrass 
me a little, from my reverting to the different positions in which British officers 
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arc sometimes placed } and if I ungbt be allowed to qualify what I have said, I ^ui^mJa^ 

should be thankful. At Boroda, we are under a native Hindoo Prince ; in other ^^ 

places we might be under Mabomedaa rulers. Within our own Presidency, Aimust iS^% 

under the British flag, thete can be no sort of excuse whatever for forcing British 

eflicers to take part in any heathen or idolatrous processions or worshio, such 

as the cocoa-nut offerings, annually, at Surat, by the Governor's agent. At 

Madras, when I was tberci some years ago, the Government sanction was 

directly given to idolatrous practices, by presenting offerings of broad cloth to 

the Brahmins for them to pray to the idol deity to save the Carnatic from 

invasion. Now, I regard it as a perfect burksque, that in our own territory we 

sbo«xld enter into such a compromise. I do not mdeed believe that any political 

considerations c»n make what is morally wrong right, bat when we are placed 

as a subsidiary force at a native court, which native coort has always relied upon 

the public support and protection of the force which is drawn out to pay honour 

to tbe Prince ; upon those oceaaians we occupy so far a different position, that 

the Government may have demurred ta potting an entire stop to alt that pubhe 

demouatiration of respect upoa those da^. At the same time, even in the case 

of the Guicowar, where we are acting as bis own troops, at his own capital, and 

as such paying him public respect, it might be, I think, more entirely separated 

from a religi<His churactei* than it at present is. I am justified fitUy in this 

opinion by the orders which have been repeatedly issued from the highest autho« 

rity in India, of late years, directing that in tbe case of any honours which are 

paid on the occasion of native festivals, the officers shall simply be ordered to go 

out and fire a salute, bat that it shall not be put into the orders that they do so 

in hoi»our of the Dt^semh or any other native festival. 

9712. With respect to the number of chaplains in the Presidency of Bombay, 
do you or do you not, from your own experience of the wants of the service, con- 
sider that the present number is aclequate ? — It would be if they were all present, 
but there are so many away and sick, that tbe stations are often left destitute. 

9713. What proportion do you consider to be ordinarily available for the 
public service in respect to Europeans in India ? — I think one-fifth or one-sixth 
of the number of chaplains is generally away. 

9714. Has your attention been called to the sufficiency or otherwise of the 
episcopate in Britiah India? — I am not competent tx) answer that question, 
except as regards the Presidency to which I belong; I believe there it is fully 
adequate. 

9715. Sir T. IL Maddoek!] Do you attribute the success of the Government 
educational institutions to the neutrality of the Government in respect of 
religion? — I think the success would have been much greater if the education 
had been- of a more liberal ehaiacter. 

9716. Considering that the Government has pat»K>nised the educational 
institutions for so many years upon that principle of general neutrality, and the 
toleration of all religions, do you imagine that the objects of the Government 
would not now be prejudiced by a proclamation that the Bible should be read in 
those institutions by all who wished it? — I have no doubt it would create a 
great sensation, and a prejudicial one for a time. But there would be no occa- 
sion for it to be done by a Government proclamation, which would create needless 
alarm. 

9717. If it is to be done, would not you have it done openly ? — Perfectly so. 

9718. How could it be done openly, except by a public proclamation ? — ^Each 
of the Government English or vernacular schools might have a circular addressed 
to it, authorising the Scriptures to be used in a class at the option of the students. 
At present that is prohibited. 

9719. Could any such measure be adopted by the Government without alien- 
ating the respect and the affections of a considerable portion of its subjects? — 
Mv impression is, ihat the Government took a wrong step in the beginning, and 
that they are now in a position in which it is more difficult to adopt what I con- 
sider would be politically and morally the better course than it was at the 
commencement. That the wealthy natives who move the rest, the leading 
members of tJie Punchayets at the Presidency, Parsees, Mahomedans, and 
Hindoos, would take the alarm, and declare that it was a breach of faith, and 
a crusade tigainst that system which they consider the Government bound to 
uphold, there can be but little doubt. But the simple fact is, that an education 
of which Christian truth is the avowed object, combined with high literary and 
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Lieut.-Colonel intellectual instruction, can be carried on, and is carried on in the different 
WUUam Jacob, institutions, without any limit in the case of persons of the highest caste. For 

instance, we have a proportion of from 300 to 400 Brahmins and natives of high 

4 August 1853. caste in one of our Christian schools, where astronomy and the higher branches 
of mathematics are taught, the whole of the education being on a Christian basis. 
Tbo«e institutions are springing up contemporaneously with the Gh)vemment 
institutions, and to a certain extent are supplying what the Government institu- 
tions do not supply. They answer the question, that it is feasible to convey 
education of the highest order combined with Christian truth, without any sort 
of opposition or objection on the part of the natives. 

9720. Considering the actual position in which the Government is now placed 
in relation to this point, and considering also that there are adequate or very 
considerable means of education from which religion is not excluded, would you 
think it necessary, or prudent, at this time of day, for the Government to make 
any alteration in its system in that respect ? — I consider the Government system 
to be politically a mischievous one. I believe it is training up Radicals, and 
those who will be the most difficult persons by and by for the Government to 
govern. Whatever is morally wrong can never be politically right, and it is 
certainly morally wrong to bring men up as infidels. Whether it is feasible to* 
make a change in the system without a shock upon the public native mind is 
another question. I believe the change would be attended with very considerable 
objection on the part of the leading natives, if the Government took any purl 
which could be construed into a direct missionary effort. The Government at 
the present moment, without intending it, has found itself in a position in which 
it is opposed to the influence of Christian truth. I am strongly of opinion that 
the Government should not directly interfere, or give any encouragement to 
qonversion, because I believe we should in that case have hypocrites without 
number. But there is a wide difference between positively inducing people 
to come forward to profess Christianity and shutting the door of promotion to 
such as are Christians, or prohibiting the inculcation of Christian truth in their 
schools. 

9721. You are of opinion that circumstanced as we now are, we should incur 
the risk of some agitation and disaffection, if the Government were to alter its pre- 
sent system? — I can foresee a great deal of difficulty in a change of system, but 
whether that difficulty could be obviated by the mode in which we should retrace 
our steps to a more correct course, morally and politically speaking, I cannot 
say. I think it would be possible to effect a change, not by a public proclamation, 
as though we were going to force Christianity upon the natives, which would be 
objectionable, but in a quiet and moderate manner. No one can be more 
opposed than I am to the Government holding forth inducements to conversion, 
but I think in the Elphinstone College, at Bombay, a class might without any 
injury whatever be permitted to read the Scriptures. The evil of not permitting 
the Scriptures to be used at all, is this: you have a class of native Christians 
now growing up; the friends, and parents, and relatives of those children can- 
not avail themselves of the institution, because Christianity and the Scriptures 
are excluded, and everything that bears on Christian truth is culled out of the 
books which are published for their instruction. You are getting daily, therefore, 
into greater difficulty with respect to a class of the population which we must 
foresee will increase, and for whom we must all feel we ought to make some 
provision, I mean the native Christian population under our rule. From all the 
Government institutions, as at present constituted, we effectually exclude the 
whole of that class of our native subjects, in the hope that we shall conciliate 
the Hindoo, the Parsee, the Mahomedan, and other native subjects, and induce 
them to educate their children there, when in reality we find that they would 
be perfectly willing to accept an education where the Scriptures were introduced. 

9722. Have you ever turned your attention to the subject of the Government 
withdrawing its exclusive patronage from all educational institutions, and in 
lieu thereof making grants to all educational institutions in proportion to their 
numbers and the attainments of the students? — I think, in the early stage of 
education in India (I speak more particularly of Western India, with which 
I am acquainted), unless the Government had taken the initiative in establishing 
public schools and in educational measures generally, there were not sufficient^ 
means in existence to carry out anything like a useful system of education by 
merely making grants to such bodies. As the case at present stands it is some*^ 
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what different. We have had 30 vears' experience, and there are large educa- L!eut.«CdhHiel 
tional establishments in operation, which might go on without any direct effort Witliam Jacob. 

on the part of the Government, simplj by having grants made to them. Such ~* 

a grant is already made to the Elphinstone Collesje, which is partly endowed by 4*<>g«s^ »853- 

scholarships and by the donations of private individuals, and partly supported 

by an annual sum from the Government. We have, at Poonah a college, which 

is entirely supported by the Government, which occupies a different position* 

and to which the auestion does not apply. The Native Sanscrit College, at 

Poonah, is supported entirely by the funds of the Government. 

9723. In contrasting the moml character of a Christian Government with that 
of the people of India, you made use of the expression that a eood falsehood is 
meritorious among the natives ; will you state what authority there is for such a 
maxim in the books of authority of any of the religions of Western India with 
which you are ac^alnted ? — It has been quoted by natives to me repeatedly, 
I believe from the institutes of Menoo, where a lie is justified to serve a Brahmin ; 
falsehoods are not punished in India as they are in this country by either the 
parents or friends of the children as being a moral offence. With us, the value 
of our character very much, 1 apprehend, is to be traced to the remarkably high 
opinion which we have of truth, and the way in which falsehood is repressed in 
infancy ; we see nothing of that in India ; the natives themselves will mvariablj 
answer you by falsehood if they think there is any design upon your parl« 
I take from my own obser\'ation*ever since I entcn d the service in India, what 
I say as to the difficulty of getting at the truth, and the low opinion of the natives 
themselves of the value of truth. I hear it asserted by the Chief Justice again 
and again, that native evidence is valueless^ except it is circumstantial evidence. 
The difficulty of getting at the truth is such, that it appears as if it were r^;arded 
as meritorious to utter falsehood in such a way as to avoid detection. The 
general impression which I have as the result of my own obsenation is, that the 
natives have not any sense of the value of truth, and that in some cases they can 
even quote from their own religious books in justification of falsehood. At the 
same time, I have no doubt if any of my respectable native friends were to have 
this put to them as I now state it, they would at once agree that falsehood was 
decidedly wrong, and truth decidedly right. Some, probably, might consider 
it a slander upon the native character that I should have formed such an opinion 
as that a falsehood is under some some circumstances regarded by them as 
justifiable ; but I have heard from respectable men of various castes, Parsees» 
Mahomedans and Hindoos, the extreme difficulty of getting the natives to tell 

the truth. 

9724. The object of my question was to ascertain whether in any written 
system of morality or religion prevailing in Western India, such a doctrine as 
tnat a good falsehood is meritorious is to be found propounded? — I am not 
sufficiently deeply read in the Vedas, or any of their religious writings, to answer 
that question. I have heard that it is so in the institutes of Menoo. 

9725. With regard to the establishment at Parbutti, I understand you to say 
that you are not aware what is the nature of the sunuds upou which that establish- 
ment rests for its pecuniary support ? — I do not know whether there are any 
sunuds at all, or whether the payment is merely an annual customary grant 
from our treasury. 

9726. Are you aware whether, upon the acquisition of new territories, it has, 
or has not, been the habit of the British Government to continue all grants of a 
religious nature, whether the endowments were in land, or in any given sum of 
money?— Yes. I am aware that they usually have done so, from their sense of 
justice, thinking that grants which were found, on the conquest of the country, 
to have received the sanction of many years, should be upheld. The sunuds have 
been in that way confirmed, and probably could even be enforced, if we took the 
territory subject to those grants. 

9727. That is to say, we assume possession of a territory subject to all the 
obligations to which that territory is liable ? — Just so. 

9728. Have you ever been aware that English gentlemen, in their conversa- 
tions with natives, whether of high or low rank, are in the habit of expressing 
'any admiration of Hindoo superstitions, or Mahomedan observances? — No, I 
think not, with one or two solitary exceptions. But on the part of the ^eat 
majority of the officers in India, whether civil or military, there certainly has 
been no countenance of the native systems of religion. 

0.10. U 9729. Have 
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9729. Have you ever known any of those gentlemen, in their intercoaree with 
the natives, express a disregard for their own faith, and a tendency to adop^ in 
preference, the Mahomedan or Hindoo faiths ? — Never. 

9730. How do you come to the conclusion that English gentlemen, when 
officially attending any religious ceremonies of Hindoos or Mussulmans, aie 
thereby sanctioning those religions? — The natives themselves tell you so, which 
is the best possible evidence you can have. I was directed, in the orders on the 
occasion 1 have referred to, to go and fire a salute " in honour of the Dusaerah.'* 

9731. Do you think that that v?as not a mistake ? — It was no mistake at all ; 
it was so expressed in the public order-book of the Gui war's subsidiary force. 

9732. Has not it been rectified since r — I believe, as 1 have stated in one of my 
previous answers, that the Government of India has relieved the consciences of 
the officers to a great extent, by directing that in future, when any honours axe 
paid on such occasions, the order shall state that they are to pay the honour to 
the Prince on the public occasion in question. But even now, the inipressioRi 
upon the native mind is, that the honour is a double honour ; first, to tbe 
Prince, and secondly, to the superstitious or idolatrous object of the festival which 
is commemorated. 

9733-1 do not quite understand how you reconcile that opinion with the 
opinion that the natives do not in the slightest degree imagine that these Eng- 
lish gentlemen are disposed to desert their own religion and show a greater pai- 
tiality for the native religion? — To my own mind it is perfectly clear. What 
we do as servants of the Grovernment, falling in in. our ranks, and in obedieniye 
to orders, and what the Government may do, with its supreme authority, may 
be perfectly distinct and separate from the individual faith of the parties. The 
Government is regarded as giving a public countenance to a native festival. It 
does not at all follow from the evidence which I have given that the individuals 
who join in it intend to give an impression that they wish to desert their own 
faith, while they are, as a public body, in obedience to the orders of the Govern- 
ment, giving a public countenance to the idolatrous service which calls them 
forth. 

9734. Did you ever hear of any Mahomedan in the service of the Guicowar, or 
in the service of the British Government, make any objection to attend at those 
festivals and fire salutes, and do whatever he was ordered to do r- -No, nor a 
Christian either. I have been myself in that position as a Christian man, and 
have been called out, much against my will I admit. In the case of military 
men, they are so accustomed to obey orders that often, where there is a doubt 
upon their own minds, they will submit to discipline and do as they are ordered. 

9735. Have you ever lived in a Mahomedan State?— I have travelled in a 
Mahomedan State. I have not resided permanently there. 

9736. Are you aware that the Ministers of the Government in a Mahomedan 
State take a part in the festival of tlie Dusserah, without conceiving that they 
are departing in the slightest degree from their fidelity to their own faith ? — 
I have no idea what the Mahomedans may do ; but it is no precedent for what 
■a Christian should do in the way of compromise of faith or of conscience. 

9737. At Baroda are there any considerable number of Mahomedans in the 
population? — I think not. The population of Guzerat generally is a Hindoo 
population. 

9738. Do the Mahomedans observe the festivals of their relii^ion ? — They 
do. They are under {^rcat control, and some were put to death when I was at 
Baroda, for taking beef into the city. Still, as is the case with the Hindoos 
generally, they are very tolerant of other faiths, and allow liberty of conscience 
to a great extent ; and the Mahomedans, who have a mosque there, are allowed 
v^ithout interference the exercise of their religion. 



Major 
Jtf. /• Romlandioti, 



Major Michael John Rowlandsoriy called in ; and Examined. 

9738*. Sir R. H. Inglis^ I bi^lieve you have only been this morning sum* 
moned to give evidence before this Committee ? — Yes. 

9739. What rank do you hold in the Indian service ? — I am a major, retired, 
of the Madras service. 

9740. You were Persian interpreter to the commander-in-chief at Madras? — 
I was so, for 17 years, under several commanders-in-chief. 

9741. During 
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9741, During the greater part of that period did you fill any, and what, office m^r 

m tie Government Boards or Committees for the public instruction of the M.JlJnmlambim. 
Batiipes of India? — I was secretary to a Board, and to a Committee, having that " 

#bject in view. ♦ Affm.1^9. 

j9742. Were you also a member of the managing committee of the Church 
IfiMionary Society at Madras? — I was. 

9743. And also of the Free Church Missions ? — I was. 

9744. You can speak, therefore, to the relative value of the results, both of 
the Govemmi»nt system and of the missionary system of education? — I can. 

9745. Will you state to the Committee wlrether you regard the operation of 
the Government system of education as being favourable or otherwise to the 
beat intevests of the natives of India? — The result of my experience has led me 
to think that it is not favourable. 

9746. Do you consider that moral training is the first and essential element 
of education? — I do. 

^747. Do you conceive that any good moral training can exist without a 
religious foundation ? — I think not. 

9748. I>o you or do you not regard the exclusion of the Christian Scriptures, 
even from a class which parties might voluntarily attend in the schools sup*- 
ported by the Government, as a course which ought to be adopted or recom- 
mended ?— I think not, from the result of my experience : and, on these grounds, 
that I have observed in the native pupils, that while, so to speak, there was an 
aggravation of their capacity for evil by the elevation of their intellects, there was 
not a counteracting principle to prevent the exertion of that increased capacity 
for evil. 1 have seen native students who had obtained an insight into European 
literature and history, in whose minds there seemed to be engendered a spirit of 
disaffection towards the British Government. 

9749. They possess an increased facility of evil without any counteracting 
security against the exercise of that facility? — ^That is my impression. 

9750. Have you known many or any instances in which the education, which 
was limited to the exercise of the intellect, has eventually and indirectly termi- 
nated in the conversion of such student or students to the Christian faith t — 
During the period that I was attached to those institutions no such case occurred ; 
I have heard subsequently that one case has occurred, but it was not within my 
own personal knowledge. 

9751. You have referred to the result, direct and indirect, of the Government 
system of education ; will you state to the Committee anything which you may 
have known or observed with respect to the results of the system of education 
pursued in the different missionary establishments ? — I have had an opportunity 
of seeing individuals of the Hindoo community who have been raised to a deuree 
of energy, and to an elevation in point of intellectual acquirements, which, 
after an intercourse with the people of India for many years, I did not believe 
them to be capable of, and that has been the result of a system in which the 
Bible has been the great staple of instruction, while all the other elements of a 
good £nglish education have been added to it. 

9752. It has been commonly said, that the empire of British India is an empire 
founded in opinion ; you regard that opinion as being founded upon the impres- 
sion of the superior qualities of the British who rule ; you regard those superior 
qualities as bemg connected with their moral training, and you regard their 
moral training as being founded in religion ? — That is clearly my conviction. I 
would also add, that I believe that the natives of India have a deep conviction 
of the great integrity of the British Government ; and they feel also, 1 believe, 
what was expressed by one of Tippoo's ministers, who said, " We are not afraid 
of what we do see of the British power, but of what we do not see. That is, 
there exists an impression on the native mind, that while they leel they can expect 
toleration and protection, and the free exercise of thougnt, under the British 
rule, they regard it as possessed also of a secret energy and power of which they 
have no just conception, and therefore it assumes to them a mystenous import- 
ance, which, providentially, I think, is over^ruled to the maintenance of our 
sway. 

2753. Have you any reason to think that a Hindoo would ever resent the 
conversioD of a Mussulman? — Certainly not. 

9754. Have you any reason to think that a Mussulman would ever resent the 
eonveiision of a Hindoo ? — Certainly not. 

0.10; u a 9755- ^o 
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Major 9755- I)^ you consider that the Government occupies a neutral position with 

M. J. RawtMndttm. respect either to Hindoos, Mussulmans, or to their Christian population, as regards 

that system of education which alone is the Government system ? — I should say 

4 AugtiH 1853. the Government is now virtually neutral, as far as my observation has extended. 
In one respect, in regard to East Indians who are native subjects, they are 
restricted from the use of that, which they naturally regard as their Christie 
birthright, from the system adopted by the Government. 

9756. Do you think that the term ** neutral" cnn be accurately applied to a 
system which excludes one great l^dy of the subjects of the Government from 
that which, in your own words, mey regard as their ** birthright** r — Not as 
regards East Indians certainly. 

9757-8- Does the Government, in its educjitional system, provide any instruc- 
tion whatever for one-half of its subjects, namely, the female half? — Not that I 
am aware of; except, probably, to a small extent in BengaL 

97.59. Do you consider that there is any home morality taught, which can 
supply the want of school instruction ? — Certainly not. 

9760. Do you or do you not consider that the natives, both Hindoos and 
Mussulmans, but especially Hindoos, have any foundation of morality in their 
religious books ? — I think not ; with respect to Mahoniedans, there are certain 
vices, such as falsehood, and idolatry, and murder, which are denounced in the 
Koran, and to which penalties are attached. 

9761. Are you aware of the system pursued in the different colleges esta- 
blished under the rule of the British in India, for the education of the students? 
— I am aware of the system. 

9762. Are you aware that in Agra the number of Christians exceeds the 
number of Mussulmans ?— I have no personal knowledge of that fact. 

9763. Are you aware of the nature of the books used in the High School of 
the Madras University? — Except generally, I am not. I was called on by the 
Government to become Secretary to that institution, and I felt it my duty to 
decline. I had no connexion, therefore, with the Madras University. 

9764. In addition to your service at Madras, you were also political agent 
with his Highness the Nawab of the Camatic? — Yes; boih before and subse- 
quently, to my relinquishing the situation in connexion with the college. 

9765. Can you speak generally, during the period of your public service in 
India, which is understood to have amounted to about 30 years, to the progress 
of civilisation in that country? — TIjc result of my observation generally, was 
this, that there is an extensive underground work going on, and a very gi-eat 
reduction of the amount of prejudice. 

9766. With respect to the conduct of the Christian natives, so far as you have 
had any opportunity of observing it, will you state to the Committee what is 
your general judgment?— The conduct of the converts, to whom I particularly 
refer, so far as I have had an opportunity for a series of years of judging of it, 
has been highly consistent and satisfactory. 

9767. Do you consider that the groundwork has been laid for conversions far 
more extensive than have hitherto been the result of missionary labour in India? 
— That is my impression. 

9768. You regard that result, wherever it may be found, and wherever it 
may extend, as equally beneficial to the individuals and to the Government of 
which they are the subjects? — I do, inasmuch as I believe it makes them more 
loyal and attached subjects, as well as more useful members of society. 

9709. Are you able to furnish the Committee with any particular instances in 
which service has been done by a Christian convert to the Government, which 
migiit not have been rendered by him had he remained a heathen? — My 
belief is, ihat the converts to whom I refer, have not hitherto been placed in 
positions in which they could have performed such service to the Government. 

9770. With respect to the ecclesiastical establishment of Bridsh India, so far 
as the Presidency of Madras is concerned, do you consider that the number of 
chaplains provided for the service of the East India Company is or is not adequate 
to the necesity ?— I should think that it is not adequate, because a great part of 
what may be regarded as the secondary stations, are generally not occupied. 

9771. What proportion out of every hundred chaplains do you consider to be 
effective, looking specially in you answer to the age at which they must have 

arrived 
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arrived when they come out to India? —I do not feel that I am competent to Major 

answer that question. ^^ J. Hawlnnds on. 

0772. If it has been said, that the proportion of those who are capable of serv- . ^ 

ing should always be 20 per cent., or 30 per cent., or 50 per cent, above the ^ "^" 
actual number, you are not able to state to the Committee how far your own 
observation of European life in India would enable you to form a proximate 
opinion upon that subject? — From the result of my own observation, I should 
think that one-third of the chaplains generally, are either absent on leave, or 
from sickness, or otherwise incapacitated for the discharge of their duties. 

9773. Are you aware that that is the proportion stated by Bishop Wilson, in 
the year 1842 ? — I was not aware of it. 

9774. Do vou consider that the episcopate in India is adequate to the super- 
intendence of the large number of Europeans professing the faith of the Church 
of England, spread over the dominions of the East India Company ? — For the 
purpose of an efficient supervision, 1 should think it is inadequate. 

9775- Sir T. H. Maddock.'] You have expressed an opinion that the educa- 
tion of the natives in India has a tendency to render them inimical to the British 
Government?— I belivethat such is the tendency of the Government system of 
education. 

9776. Will you explain to the Committee what you consider to be the cause 
of that, and what is the nature and object of their enmity to the Government ? 
«— My impression is this, that as the native of India gains an insight into the 
history of British India, and into the history of Europe generally, an idea is con- 
veyed to his mind that it is something monstrous that a country like India should 
be possessed by a handful of foreigners ; and hence, there naturally almost springs 
up a desire in his mind to be instrumental in setting that country free from this 
lordgn dominance, and there being no counteracting principle, nor any sense of 
the duty of obedience, the natural result is a feeling of disaffection to the British 
Government. 

9777. Is that feeling found to exist in persons of a military class, or those 
who are generally supposed to be pacifically disposed ? — I think I have observed 
it both in Mahomedans and Hindoos, particularly in Mahomedans. 

9778. Such a feeling is found to exist, notwithstanding their deep conviction 
of the integrity of the administration under British rule, and the mysterious 
character of the British power? — I think the two things exist together; one is 
felt by the people at large, especially by the Hindoo community, and the other 1 
have observed in the individual instances to which I have more prominently 
alluded ; in fact, it is the almost uniform result, as far as my experience goes, of 
their being enlightened merely in European literature. 

9779. Mr. Mangiest] Would not the same historical knowledge lead them to 
suppose that, even if they could shake off the English yoke, they would only 
become the subjects of military adventurers from the north, whose yoke might be 
still heavier? — I believe reflecting Hindoos feel that they are gainers by the 
rule of the British Government, contrasting their present condition with what 
they suffered under their former Mahomedan rulers ; but with native students* 
in the Government schools, I repeat one sees that the effect upon the native mind 
is this ; there appears to be a feeling of insubordination and disquiet at the 
thought that they should remain under the dominion of a handful of Europeans, 
and from a love of change, and in the hope that in the struggle they might 
themselves come more to the surface, or uppermost, we find that the result is, 
this feeling of disaffection. 

9780. Would not they be inclined to think that the result of the withdrawal 
of the British would be a state of anarchy ? — I can quite conceive that they may 
think that possible ; but with the hope of present advantage, and a general feeling 
of dislike to foreign rule, particularly when they become acquainted with the 
secret of the formation of the British empire, a sense of disaffection is created, 
and a hope excited, that in the change of masters, or in the change of rule, they 
may receive some personal benefit. 

9781. ^\v T. H. Maddock.'] Under such circumstances, do you think that the 
assumption of the government of India directly, bv the British Crown, would 
tend to lessen that feeling r — I cannot see that it would do so, at all. 

aio. U3 The 
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The Rev. James Bryce^ d.d., called in ; and Examined. 

Rer./.Aryee,D.D. 9782. Chairman^] I belibte you are the Con\rener of a CorainittM of the 

Scotch Church, in reference to Indian afiairs^r — I am. 

4 August 1853. 9783. You have, I think, on their behalf, memorialised the Court of Direo^ 
tors for an increase in the number of Scotch chaplains in India? — We have. 

9784. WiM you state wliat the number of chaplains is at present? — ^The 
number of chaplains, at present, is six ; two in each Presidency. 

9785. Will you state the grourfds upon which you think that an increase in 
that number ought to be made ?— We have felt, from experiemce, that in regard 
to those of our Church who are resident at the different Presidencies, the 
number has not been found sufficient, in consequence, very frequently, of one of 
the ehapiains, and sometimes even both, being obliged to be absent on sick leave 
from bad health. In reference to those of ourcommunion who are resident beyond 
the Presidency, we have had no means at all of giving to them the ordinances 
and ministrations- of religion, according to the forms of our Church, to which 
they are naturally attached, and their connexion with which they wish to retain 
until tiiey return to their own country. We have also felt, without any unkind 
feeling towards the Church of England, that our number of chaplains has not 
been proportionate to the number of our communion in India; that we have 
remained stationary in our number of six from the time 1 was myself first 
appointed till now, the number of chaplains on the Episcopal Establishment 
having during that period been raised from 35 to 150, which is the number at 
the present moment. They have received that augmentation, and during the 
period that it has been occurring, the Church of Scotland, through the Greneral 
Assembly, has made repeated applic<iU;ions to the Court of Directors for more 
chaplains; but we have found, in answer to our applications, that however 
willing the Court might be itself to accede to it, and however much persuaded 
they might be that there waa need for an additional number of chaplains, 
they felt themselves precluded from listening to it under the provision of the 
Act of 1834, the last renewal of the Company's charter, because they inter- 
preted the clause in that Act as implying that they were not permitted to 
give more than two to each Presidency, the clause providing^ through the 
Legislature, for the maintenance of two chaplains, without any mention of others. 
Upon that ground our applications, repeatedly made, and made also by memoriab 
from tlie clmplains in their Kirk Sessions in India, have met with the same 
negative answer, and we remain at this moment with only two chaplains at each 
Presidency, while since the period when they were first given the number of 
residents belonging to our communion, I need not say, h«uB, with others, very 
considerably increased. On these grounds we think we have established a strong 
claim to an increase, and we think also that giving us more would enable the 
Churches in India, and enable the Government, to provide for those of our 
communion who are taken away to different parts of the country. If there were 
more chaplains upon the staff* at the Presidencies, of course, while such as were 
necessary would be retained at the Presidencies, the others would be available 
to afford their ministrations to such of our countrymen aa are stationed over 
India, who cannot now obtain them. U|)on that ground, also, we think we may 
set forward a claim to the attention of the Committee. 

9786. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Are the Committee to understand that you were 
one of the chaplains of the Scotch Church in India? — I was the first who was 
appointed. 

9787. Hovr long were you there ? — I was there 20 years altogether. 

9788. When did you leave India ? — I left it finally in 1888. 

9789. Can you give the Committee any probable estimate of the number of 
the members of the Scotch Church in the Presidency towns ? — We have had very 
ample statistics sent home to us from the different Fresidencies, and upon general 
communications made to us by the chaplains, we estimate that the proportion 
of our comnrunion, in reference to the communion of the Church of England, 
may be stated as about one-fourth or one-fifth, taking the military and civil 
service of the Company, to which \ve have restricted ourselves, and not including 
those who may be resident in the country unconnected with those services. 

9790. Mr. Elliot.] At the Presidencies the proportion of the members of the 

Scotch 
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Scotch Church would be less, would not it? — I should think so; but upon that Rct. J. Vryi:*, d.d. 
I am not accurately iirfbnned. ^^__^_^ 

97^. Sir T. H. MaddocL] Have you any return of the number of persons 4 August 1853. 
belonging to the Church of Scotland at any of the principal stations in India? — 
I have. We have had returns from the different Stations on the Bengal Establish- 
meoti, Cawnpore, Benares, and others, and we find that there are 610 members 
of our communion at those places. I hold a paper in my hand showing the 
number of Scotchmen at all the different stations in the Bengal Presidency. 
There isialso another statement from the Upper Provinces, Lahore and Nussee- 
rabad; and we have also a return. of the number of memjbers of the Church of 
Scotland now employed in the regiments in the service of the Company in the 
Rangoon and Burmah expedition. We have a great mimber of military of our 
persuasion, to whom we are unable to afford any ministrations at all. The 
Scotch regiments, when they arrive in India, are sent to a great distance from 
the Presidency ; and while the greater part of them are composed of Presby- 
terians, they have no services, and no opportunity of having services, from the 
want of chaplains in those parts of India. 



[The Paper was delivered in, and is as follows :] 
I.— ^RETURNS of ScoTCHMiN at the following Stations. 



VAMBS OF THE fTATIOVS. 


MSH. 


WOMBK. 


CHtLDBXaif. 


TOTAL. 


_ - * • • • 

1. BfiiTARan: 


• - I 








Retum ffiven by Dr. Angus — 
In tne Honourable Company^s Civil, 

Medical, and Military Serrices - 
Planters, merchants, &c. - - - 


88 
8 


19 

2 


19 
8 




• Total for Benares . ^ -* 


44 


21 


22 


87 


2. Cawnpore: 










Retain given by Dr. M^Kinnon — 
In ^he Honourable Company's Services - 
PlantefB, Ifcc. . - . - 


86 
1 


8 
No remm. 


No return. 
No return. 




Total for Cawnpore - - - 


- 86 


8 


— 


44 


a. Mbxrut:^ 










Mmgt Machin's Return- 
In the Honourable Company^ Military 

Service 

Non-military residents - - - - 


125 



No retum. 
No retum. 


No return. 
No return. 




Total for Meernl - - - 


ja4 


— 


— 


184 


4. Jollundur: 










Major Hamilton's Return — 
In the Honourable Company's Military 
Service ------ 

Total for Jullundur - - - 


138 


12 


No return. 


185 


'6. ^Umballah : 










Dr. Brown's Retum — 
In the Honourable Company' Military 
Service -..--- 
Total for DmbaUah -• - - 


108 


12 


No return. 


210 


Totar Return of Scotchmen at the above 


Ain 













*QJi\0. 
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Rev. J. Brycff d.d* 
4 August 1853. 



MIKUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 

IL— RETURNS of Pbesbttehiavs at the following Statiovs. 



NAMBS OF THB 8TATIOV8. 


MBN. 


WOMBN. 


CHILDEBK. 


TOTAL. 


1. Lahobb: 










Brigade Myor M'Plienon^s Return — 
In the wmonrable Company's Military 
Service .--..- 


178 


16 


No return. 




Total for Lahore • - - 


• «• 


• • 


- 


169 


2. Nuzbbrabad! 










Dr. Brown's Return- 
In the Honourable Company^s Military 
Service -•...- 


00 


No return. 


No return. 




Total for Nuzeerabad - • • 


• 


• • 


- 


90 


3» Sealkotb: 










Dr. Beatson's Return— 










Dr. BeatsoD only states generally that 
there are Scotch Presbyterians (including 
men, women, and children) 131. He add% 
that there are besides many Prebyterians 
from the north of Ireland, but unfortunately 
omits to return the number. 

Total for Sealkote • • • 


• « 


• • 


• m 


121 


4. Rangoon: 










Dr. Balfbnr^s Return — 
In the Bengal Forces, on service at Ran- 
goon -•.... 


58 


^^ 


- 




Total for Rangoon • • • 


- 


- 


- 


58 


5. Moultan: 










Brevet Major Birch's Return- 
In the Honourable Company's Service, 
&c. ------ - 


30 


No return. 


No return. 




Total for Moultan . - - 


• • 


- 


- - 


80 


Total number of Presbyterians at the 


488 
610 


Total number of Scotchmen, as in list I. 
Total number of Scotchmen and Presby- 
terians returned .... 


• • 


• • 


''. :' 


1,088 



9792. Do those numbers include the members of the Church of Scotland and 
of the Free Church also ? — ^They include those who are of the Presbyterian com- 
munion. 

97;i3. Mr. EilioL] In the absence of Presbyterian clergymen, do not the 
soldiers attend the Episcopalian Church? — Always. 

9794. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] There has never been built in any part of India 
out of the Presidencitjs any Scotch Kirk, has there?— No. 

9795. Do the Scotch soldiers complain of the hardship of having no place of 
worship at which to attend ? — They have attached their names, many of them, to 
petitions and to memorials, which have been sent home to the Court of Directors, 
expressing the wish to have ministrations there, and of course setting forth that 
they felt the want of them. I had myself, when I was in India, an opportunity 
once and again of knowing the value which they set upon those services from 
being asked by them, when travelling through India, to officiate as a minister 
of tlie Scotch Church. On one or two occasions I was permitted to do so in the 
church at the station. 

9796. Was any objection ever made to your performing Divine Service in a 
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church of the Church of England r — ^The only instance of my doing so, which Bev. J. JJryce, d.d. 

I distinctly recollect, was at Meriit, where at that time the 28th regiment was 

stationed. I was passing through there, having been sent to make some report 4 Augu$t 1853. 
upon some of our schools in that part of the country, and I was asked to officiate 
by the junior chaplain at the Merut station, who represented to me that the 
regiment were extremely desirous to hear service from a Minister of the Church 
of Scotland, and finding that I was in the station, they had requested him to 
ask me to officiate. I said I should be most wiUing to do so ; it remained with 
him to say whether it would be according to the rules of the Church of England 
to permit me to officiate in the church. He said he would take it upon himself* 
and accordingly I officiated and performed service after the forms of our Church. 
1 believe that some notice was afterwards taken by the Bishop, who rather con- 
sidered it an irregularity that I should have been permitted to officiate. 

9797. Putting out of the question the Scotch regiments serving in India, are 
you of opinion, that at any of the stations out of the Presidency towns there is a 
sufficient Scotch congregation to justify the Government in maintaining a 
chaplain ? — We have specially set forth in our application to the Court of 
Directors and to the Committee, that we do not ask for a permanent chaplain at 
any of the stations, that we are not in possession of statistics which would warrant 
us in asking for the expenditure required to maintain a cler^man of the 
Scotch Church at any one particular station ; our great object is to have chaplains 
added to the present number who might be enabled to go from one station to 
another, and to baptise, and maiTy, and preach to the members of our Church 
who are scattered over India, who are very desirous of having these ministrations. 

979S. Are you awai*e, that at some of the small stations in India the members 
of the Church of Eno;land who are resident there have at their own expense 
built a suitable church, and at their own expense provided a clergyman to perform 
Divine service there? — I believe they have, though I am not personally acquainted 
with the fact. 

9799. If at any of the stations in India so great a number of members of the 
Scotch Church had l>een permanently resident as to require such an expen- 
diture, would have they been backward in following the example of the members 
of the Church of England? — I cannot state the views which they may have 
entertained upon that point, or the reasons which may have withheld them from 
imitating so very good an example. 

9800. Will you 8t4)te your opinion to the Committee, whether, in case of its 
being found impossible to increase the present number of six chaplains of the 
Church of Scotland in India, and its being proposed to have only one resident 
chaplain at each of the Presidency towns, the other three chaplains being rendered 
available for the services of the stations at which the Scotch regiments might 
happen to be stationed, such a proposal would meet with your concurrence ? — 
I should think one at each Presidency, looking to the contingency of bad health, 
and his being obliged to be removed, would be too small a number. I should 
think, however, that it might be desirable to adopt such a pkn, supposing there 
could be no increase allowed in the present number of six. 

9801. Have you any statistics witii which you can furnish the Committee as 
to the average number of Scotch regiments serving in India ? — No ; not of 
the regiments. 

9802. Mr. Elliot.] If you had only one clergyman stationed at each Presi- 
dency, taking the contingencies of health, and the necessity for occasional absence 
from his duty, do not you think the service would be very irregidarly performed 
at the Presidency ? — 1 think it would. 

9803. So irregularly as to create great inconvenience ? — Yes. 

9804. Chairman.'] Have you any further observations to make in reference to 
the subject which you have now brought before the Committee ? — One object of 
the Church in asking a larger establishment is connected, though it may not be 
very directly regarded as connected, with the subject of education. We should, 
if we had such an increase, be better able, as a Church, to give assistance to the 
work of education which is being carried on by us in connexion with the mission 
which we have at each of the Presidencies. We think the two objects might be 
now combined together, so as to carry out both more efficiently, and in a more 
enlarged form than we can do now, in consequence of not having a greater number 
of ministers established at those Presidencies. 

9805. What are your educational establishments at the Presidency towns? — 
o.;o. X We 
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Rev. J.BryctfjD.D. We have a mission which was originally founded by the Church of Scotland, 

and has been a very successful one. It was founded in 1828. Dr. Duff was the 

4 August 1853. first missionary who went out and established it, and it has flourished to a very 
great extent. We have now in Calcutta three or four missionaries who are 
ordained clergymen of our Church, and we carry on the education of the natives 
under that mission, which the Church supports out of its own funds. 

9806. Is that confined to Calcutta, or are there branches in the provinces ? — 
There is one at each Presidency there is a college connected with the mission 
at Madras, and another at Bombay ; ail of them having a separate establishment 
from home, and all being supported by the contributions of friends and members 
of the Church of Scotland at home. 

9807. Are your exertionf^ confined to the Presidency towns, or do they extend 
into the country ?— They extend also into the provinces, i'he centre of action 
is at the Presidency, buttle branches extend to a considerable distance. 

9808. Can you state where there are schools or establishments under the 
mission of the Church of Scotland? — There is one now at Gosparah ; there is 
one, I think, and has been long one, at Culnah; there was one also in the 
Sunderbunds, at a place they call Takee, which I myself visited many years ago, 
and which was in a very flourishing condition, supported chiefly by two native 
gentlemen. That was a school of our mission, and a schoolmaster was sent to it at 
the request of those two natives, and is supported by them. 

9809. Are there many members of the Church of Scotland resident in India, 
except those who are in the service of the Company? — There were a great 
number of mercantile and other classes at the time when I reached India in 
1814, and I find the number now has cobsiderably increased. There whs even 
at that time a very large body of Scottish merchants and others. 

9810. Is there any power of ordaining ministers of the Church of Scotland 
vested in any authority of that body in India r — No; we had a power given to 
us in 1834; the chaplains of the Company, with their Kirk Session, being 
empowered to constitute what we call a Presbyterial body, with a view of giving 
a licence to preach the Gospel -under them, to such of the natives as, being 
educated by the mission, might in the opinion of the Presbyterial body be 
qualified for the undertaking of that duty. 

281 1. Sir T. H. Maddodc.] Have any such licences been given to natives ? — 
There have been several natives licensed to preach. 

9812. You do not complain of any defect in the present state of the law in 
that respect ? — No ; we complain of no defect of the law in that respect. 

9813. You are, in tiiat respect, upon a footing of equality with the Church of 
England, in the po^er which you possess of ordaining natives ? — Yes. 

9814. Chairman.'] Is there any other statement which you are desirous of 
making to the Committee ? — I am not aware of any. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Sir Charles Wood. 
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Mr. Fitxgerald. 



Sir J. W. Hogg. 
Mr. Hardinge. 
Mr. Spooner. 
Mr. Ellioi. 



The Right Hon. Sir CHARLES WOOD, Baet., in the Chaiii. 



The Rev. John Leechmafij u.a., called in; and Examined. 

J.Leechman, pg^j, gi^ jR. H. Inglis.] YOU have resided in India?— I have. 
^'^' 9816. In what capacity ? — As Theological Tutor in the Serampore College. 

B Auffust 1853 9817- When did you arrive in India, and when did you leave it?— 1 arrived 

* in India in 1832, and I left it in 1837. 

q8i8. Are you acquainted with any other parts of India except Serampoi'e 
and its immediate neighbourhood? — In 1850 and 1861 I revisited India, as one 
of a deputation from the Baptist Missionary Society, to visit and report on the 
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various missionary stations, and upon that occasion I visited the North Western Rev. /. Leeekmtm, 
Provinces, as high up as Delhi and Bengal, from Calcutta to Chittagong. m.a. 

9819. Will you state to the Committee the number of missionary stations 
attached to your communion in the Presidency of Bengal, or in any other part ^ August i^&j. 
of India: — There are 26 stations connected with the society in India. The 
particulars are contained in a table, which, with the permission of the Com- 
mittee, I will hand in. 



[The same was delivered in, and is as follows ;] 




Baptist Mibsionabt Society. 


Names of Stations 


of the Society in India. 


Madras Presidency : 




Sewry, Beerbhoom. 


Madras. 




Cutwa. 
Diiiagepore. 


Bengal : 




Jessore. 


Calcutta. 




Burisaul. 


Circular Road. 




Dacca. 


Lall Bazar. 




Chittagong. 


Colinga. 






Intally. 




Northern India: 


Marsikdarchoke. 




Monghyr. 


Lakhyantipore. 




Benares. 


Khan. 




Cawnpore. 


Malayapore. 




Agra. 


Howiah. 




Chitoura, or Nisthapore 


Dum Dum. 




Miittra. 


Serampore. 




Delhi. 



9820. In what department of labour are the missionaries of your society now 
principally engaged ? — Principally in preaching the Gospel to the heathen, in 
translating the Scriptures, and in establishing schools. We have vernacular 
schools ; we have a superior class of boarding schools, in which the scholars are 
clothed and supported and carefully instructed; and we have Serampore College, 
for training missionaries, and for giving a superior education to natives. East 
Indians and Europeans. 

9821. Originally, the eminent men who founded your mission in India 
principally devoted themselves to the translation of the Scriptures, did they not ? 
— Dr. Carey spent his life in that work. But, from the beginning, the missionaries 
connected the preaching of the Gospel with the translation of the Scriptures. 

9822. Did not Dr. Marshman dedicate himself, in like manner, to the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the Chinese language ? — He did ; but he was devoted 
also to the work of tuition and of preaching the Gospel. 

9823. Was that the case with Mr. Ward ? — Mr. Ward attended chiefly to the 
printing-oflScc. Each of these senior missionaries, besides their personal efforts, 
made great pecuniary sacrifices for the mission, devoting large sums, the 
proceeds of their own labours, to the establishment of mission stations through- 
out India. 

9824. Was Mr. Thomas engaged chiefly in direct missionary labour? — Yes, 
he was. 

9825. How are the expenses of your society defrayed ? — Chiefly by voluntary 
contributions from its members in this country and in India. There is a printing 
press in Calcutta connected with the society, the profits ot which, amounting to 
about 2,300 /. per annum, are appropriated to the objects of the mission. 

9826. Is any portion of the expense of your institution, or of its missionary 
operations, defrayed by any grant in aid by the Government?— No. 

9827. What number of scholars have you in your different schools ; what 
nuuiber of converts have you at your various stations, and how many commu- 
nicants have you ? — There are at present 1,140 members or communicants iu 
connexion with the society, v\ho represent a community of about 6,000 adults, 
who have renounced idolatry. Upon my recent visit to those churches, I was 
greaily pleased with their scriptural knowledge, their simple pieiy, and their 
evident progress. We have 44 day-schools, containing 2,461 scholars; we 
have five Sabbath schools, containing about 147 scholars. 

9828. Do the scholars in those schools include youths of all castes and classes? 
—Yes. 

0.10. X 2 9829. Have 
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9829. Have you any of the highest castes ? — There are many young Brahmins 
at the Serampore College. 

9830. What proportion of the scholars are Mahomedans ? — ^They are principally 
Hindoos ; there are not many Mahomedans. 

9831. Mr. JEUioL] Have you any Mahomedan converts in connexion with 
your mission ? — We have Mahomedan converts ; I cannot state the number 
precisely, but I know there are several. The converts however are chiefly from 
among the Hindoo3. 1 have a table, which will show the state of the schools in 
connexion with the mission. 



[The same was delivered in^ and is as follows ;] 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 



Statistics of Schools in India. 



PLACE. 



Calcutta, Lall Bazar - 

Howrah - - • - 

Narsikdarchoke 

Khari - 

Lakhyandpur • 

Intally ... 

Serampore 

Female Orphan School 

Cutwa ... 

Dinajepore 

Sewry, Birbhoom 

Chittacong 

Barisal ... 

JeMore - . • 

Monghir - - - 

Benares ... 

Agra 

Cbitoura . - - 

Muttra ... 



Total 



Paid 
Teachers. 



4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
6 
20 
1 



4 
7 
2 
8 
6 
6 
11 
8 
3 
8 



88 



Unpaid 
Teacben. 



1 
2 



10 



Day 

Number. 



Sefaoola 
Attendance. 



2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
8 
1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
8 
5 
8 
8 
2 
2 
1 



44 



200 

100 

58 

45 

80 

120 

600 

30 

10 

120 

236 

28 

75 

800 

105 

220 

55 

58 

60 



2,451 



Sabbath 
Number. 



Schools 
Attendance. 



60 



10 
20 



20 



37 



147 



9832. Sir R. H. Inglis.] Do you find that the conversion of a Hindoo pro- 
duces any irritation on the mind of a Mussulman^ or that the conversion of a 
Mussulman produces any irritation upon the mind of a Hindoo ? — ^I am not 
aware of any such effect being produced. 

9833. Has the conversion of either a Mussulman or a Hindoo in any instance, 
within your knowledge, during the last 20 years, produced any disturbance or 
excitement of the public feeling? — I never witnessed any such disturbance. 

9834. Have you reason to believe that any such disturbance has arisen ? — 
Not in connexion with our mission, as far as I am aware. 

0835. Can you state to the Committee whether the progress of Ciiristianity, 
so far as you have watched it, has improved the tone of the native society among 
which such convei'sions liave taken place, or has the improvement been limited 
to the individuals themselves who have been converted r — I should think that it 
has been limited principally to the parties themselves. But the progress of 
Christianity has been a great blessing to the country. European character is 
improved ; the law is more uprightly administered ; the natives are more cared 
tor ; cruel rites have been abolished ; marriages of Hindoo widows are now 
taking place, and converts to Christianity are advancing in character and 
social position. 

9836. Is the education which is given in your schools secular and religious, 
or religious only ? — Both secular and religious. 

9837. Are all your institutions, both native schools and missions, connected 
with the College of Serampore, or affiliated to it ? — No. * 

9838. Each is distinct? — The schools are all distinct. 

9839. But all dependent upon your central society in England ?— Yes ; they 
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lare connected with our society, but supported by contributions raised principally Rev. J. Leechman, 
upon the sjJot by our brethen there. **"^* 

9840. Does the organisation of the Baptist Missionary Society in London 

exercise any control, as regards points of discipliue, over your communion in * August 1853, 
India r — The missionaries in every case are allowed to exercise discipline over 
their own churches, without being interfered with by the society at home. 

9841. In case of any difference of opinion among them, would such difference 
be referred to the central body in England ? — ^The question would be referred 
first, in all probability, to our brethren at Calcutta, and they would consult the 
society at home in case of any difficulty. 

9842. When you say " the brethren at Calcutta,'^ you do not include those 
At Serampore ?— At present the head station of the mission is at Calcutta, the 
greater number of the missionaries residing there. 

9843. Can you state to the Committee the number of translations of the 
Holy Scriptures which have been made by the members of your body, distin- 
^ishing those which have been printed at Serampore r — ^The Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament have been translated and printed, in whole or in part, 
in 44 different languages and dialects of the East. The particulars are given 
in a tabular statement, which I shall be happy to hand in to the Committee. 

[The same tpas delivered in^ and is as follows ;] 

BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Statistics of Teakslatioics (in the Languages of India) of the Holt ScRiPTirnEs. 



No. of COPIES. 



WHOLLY. 



A%han - 

Armenian 

Assamese • 

Battak (number not known.) 

Bdochi (ditto). 

Bengali • • - 9,500 

3bogaloandi • 

Bhikaneera 

Bhatneera 

Bruj 

Burmese • 

Chinese • • • 6,400 

Cingalese • - about 6,000 

Gujarathi 

Ourwhali or Shreenagur 

Haroti - . • 

Hindi - 

Hindustani or Urdu • 

Javanese • - about 

Jombu • . . 

Jujapura (number not known) 

Kanoj • • - I - 

Xashmere - • I - 



IV PART. 



I 



8,000 
8,700 
6)609 



841,666 N.T. 
67,060 O. T. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

6,000 
16,600 

9,100 

6,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

76,000 

182,080 

8,000 

1,000 

1,000 
8,000 



No. of COPIES 



WHOLLT. 



Khassi 

Knmaon • 

Knnkunu • 

Kisoli (uumber not known). 

Knmata • 

Mahratta • 

Malay • 

Ifarwari • 

Mogudh • 

MuUani - 

Munipura 

Nepaulese • , 

Ooduypure (number not known). 

Oojin 

Onya 

Palpa 

Persian - 

Sanskrit - 

Sikhi 

Sindhi (number not known). 

Telinga or Teloogoo - 



Total No. of Vols.' 



14,900 



IV PART. 



600 
1,000 
2,006 

1,000 
11,466 
1,600 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 
14,000 

1,000 
87,600 
71,680 

6,000 

1,000 



883,180 



9844. You have mentioned a printing establishment as being connected with 
the society ; is the operation of that printing establishment extensive, or is it 
limited to the productions of your own society ? — The Baptist Mission press in 
Calcutta is an exceedingly prosperous establishment. It has attained to a high 
character for the accuracy and excellency of its work, and is much employed 
by the Government^ and by various public bodies. In this manner its profits 
are derived, which are all devoted to the mission. 

9845. Is it your opinion, that in the schools which have been established 
under the authority of the Government, the action of the Government is favour- 
able or unfavourable to Christianity? — The Government professes to observe 
perfect neutrality in reference to religion in the schools which it supports. 

9846. Do you regard such neutrality as being effective for its object ? — I am 
not aware of any departure from the neutrality which is professed by the 
Government in favour of Christianity; but the Koran and the Shasters are 

o.io, X 3 taught 
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Bew.J.LeecIman, taught in tlie Mahometan and Hindoo colleges, and as those writings contain 
**'^- the reliizion of the Mahomedans and Hindoos respectively, it may "be said that 

the neutrality is infringed upon in that direction. The teachers in the Govern- 
A"g"»*' •^53- nient schools have been known to use their influence over the students in oppo- 
sition to Christianity. 

9847. Are you acquainted with the books which are taught in the Govern- 
ment schools ? — I am not. 

9848. You cannot therefore give tlie Committee any information upon that 
subject? — I cannot. 

9849. What is your opinion as to the introduction of the Scriptures into the 
Government schools, supposing the use of the Scriptures to be entirely optional 
on the part of the youths who are instructed there, and of their parents? — 
I should think it better, both for political and religious reasons, not to introduce 
the Bible into the Grovernment schools. The masters, however, I think, should 
be left at liberty in those matters to act as they thought best ; and after school 
hours, at their own houses, Christian teachers should have liberty to teach the 
Bible to all who might be desirous of learning the truths of Christianity. 

9850. Though you acknowledge the fact, that the Koran is admitted into the 
schools, you still think that Christian truth ought not to be introduced? — 
I should rather that the Koran and the Shasters were excluded. 

9851. Are they, in fact, excluded? — In the Calcutta Madrissa the Koran is 
taught. 

9852. To your own knowledge? — Yes. I hold in my hand a pamphlet, " The 
Result of Missionary Labours in India," from which the following is an extract : 
*^ What shall be said of the Indian Government, calling itself Christian, and sup- 
porting a large church establishment, while at the same time it supports the 
Calcutta Madrissa, a college for the education of Mahomedans in their own 
creed ?" 

9853. The question had reference to what are properly and technically called 
Government schools? — I did not refer so much to the Government schools, tech- 
niq^lly so called, as to the Calcutta Madrissa, and the Hindoo College. 

98.54. How many Christians of native birth are there, so far as you know the 
fact, in Calcutta itself ?— I cannot charge my memory with the number. 
985/;. Are there a considerable number? — A considerable number. 

9856. Do you wish the Committee to receive it as your opinion, that while the 
Government maintain, and have maintained for 30 years, an institution for the 
instruction of its Mahomedan subjects in their creed, the Government has not 
maintained any college or school for the exclusive instruction of its Christian 
subjects ? — That is the case. 

9857. In your opinion, has every practicable effort been made by the British 
Government in India to sever the connexion which formerly existed between 
itself and the idolatry of its native subjects ? — A great deal has been done in that 
respect; but I am afraid there is still something remaining to be done. The 
connexion with the Temple of Juggernaut, I believe, still continues ; a sum of 
23,000 rupees, I think, is annually paid to that temple alone. 

98.58. Mr. Fitzge7'ald.2 lu your opinion, is any additional legal protection 
necessary for the natives who have adopted Christianity ? — They are protected 
by the laws at present existing. 

9859. The Committee understand, from your evidence, that a considerable 
proportion of the natives who are converted to Christianity are of the lower castes ; 
supposing a native who has embraced Christianity to be in the employment of 
another native of a higher caste, is he protected, for instance, from being com- 
pelled to work on the Sabbath ? — I am not aware of any law of that sort. Our 
poor native converts are much oppressed by the zemindars. The native Christians 
do not pay to the zemindars various fees which the heathen pay at their festivals, 
and in consequence of that the zemindars are anxious to remove the Christians 
from their land. 1 know that at Barisaul, where I recently was, our brethren 
have suffered much from the native zemindars in that way. Had they access to 
the courts of law, or could they bring their cases before the magistrates, thty 
might obtain redress; but the difficulty is how to do this, the distance is so great, 
and tieir poverty is so great. There is another circumstance that I should wish 
to mention to the Committee. Some of the zemindars will not give a receipt to 
the Christians for their rent ; when the rent is due, the latter go and offer to pay- 
it, but the zemindar will not give a receipt. The consequence is, they refuse to 

pay. 
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pay, and then the zemindar has a legal ground of complaint against them, and in Rev. J. L*!cchmanf 
that way he endeavours to accomplish his object. *«'A. 

9860. Have you known any instances in which zemindars, who have had in 

their employment converted natives, have forced them to work as usual on the ^ August 1853. 
Sabbath?— I am not aware or any case in which that has been done; the chief 
means of oppression resorted to is that of trying to drive the Christians off their 
land altogether. 

986 !• Have you known any instances in which opposition has been offered 
by zemindars, or other persons occupying that position, to natives who become 
Cliristians, with a view of preventing their following out their religious 
convictions r — I am not aware of any such interference on tlie part of the 
zemindars. 

9862. Are you aware of any instance in which taxes or rates, which were 
formerly levied upon such persons for he^ithen purposes, have beensiill continued 
to be levied ? — I am not aware of any. 

9863. Sir J. W. Hogg.'] What did you mean by saying that the zemindars 
refused to give a receipt to their Christian ryots? — When the ryots come with 
tlieir rent, they wish to have a receipt, showing that they have paid it, and the 
zemindar has refused to give it ; it is contrary to law that he should refuse ; he is 
required by law to give a receipt, but he transgresses the law in that respect 

9S64. Does he giye such a receipt to Mahomedans and Hindoos ? — i should 
think, universally, lie would give a receipt when he received the rents. I can 
only speak to the fact of his refusing it to the Christians, of whom I speak. 

9865. Why should he refuse it to the Christians, and yet give it to Hindoos 
and Mahomedans ? — Because he wishes the Christians to remove from his land. 

9866. On what ground does he desire them to leave ? — ^The reason which has 
been assigned is, that the heathen pay certain sums to the zemindars at their 
great festivals, which the Christians, of course, will not do. 

98(17. In Bengal, have not the zemindars very great power over their ryots ? 
— They have. 

9868. Cannot they almost at their will increase their rent indefinitely ? — They 
have such a power. 

9869. And they can, by tliut and other means, if they please, eject them ? — 
They have it in their power to do so ; but in Barisaul, where 1 was, this was the 
particular complaint which the native Christians made» that they were willing 
to pay their rent, but the zemindars would not give them a receipt for it. 

9870. I asked the question, because it occurred to me, that the difficulty might 
possibly arise Irom the native usa^e of putting the name of a Hindoo idol or 
divinity at the head of the receipt, to which the Christian tenants might pos- 
sibly object? — Tiiere is no such objection, as far as I am aware. 

9871. Mr. Elliot] Are pottahs given in that part of the country r — Yes. 

9872. Does the ryot give a counter document in return? — I believe so. 
9873* With a pottah in his hand, cannot he avoid having his rent raised in 

the way which has just been supposed ? — I should think he could ; this I dare^ 
say was the best mode \vhicli the zemindar knew whereby he could get rid of 
the Christians, namely, taking their money, but giving them no receipt for it ; 
he could then call upon them at any time for a 8eci>nd payment. I remember 
the natives saying to me, " There is a great tiger here that we are very much 
afraid of;" the tiger w-as the zemindar. 

9874. Chairman.] Have you any other statement to make, or any further 
paper which you wish to submit to the Committee ? — Nothing further. 

The Reverend Benjamin Rice, called in ; and Examined. 

9875. Sir R. H. liiglis.] HAVE ycu resided in India?— I have. Rev. B. hice. 

9876. When did you tirst arrive in India, and when did you quit it? — I 

arrived in India at the close of the year 1836; i left at the commencement of 

the present year. 

9877. In what capacity did you reside in India? — As a missionary of the 
London Missionary Society. 

9878. With what parts of India are you acquainted ?— Principally with the 
southern parts of India ; more particularly with tfte Mysore territory. 

9879. How many missions has that society established in India? — Our society 
0.10. X4 has 
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Hey.J.Leedmsn, ^^^ ^^ stations in Noithern and Southern India. At those 27 stations there 
M.A. are 55 missionaries labouring, and superintending 166 native preachers and 

■ catecbists. 
8 August 1853. 9880. How many schools have you coanected with your mission?— There are 
204 boys' schools, and 69 girls' schools. 

9881 . How many boys have you under your instruction, and how many girls ? 
— There are all together 11,621 boys and 1,895 girls. Of those schools 260 are- 
vernacular schools, and 21 are English schools; there are also 32 boarding, 
schools, 13 for boys and 19 for girls, in which the scholars are fed and clothed, 
as well as educated. 

9882. The Holy Scriptures are taught in tdl your schools? — They are. 

9883. From what classes and castes are the scholars principally taken ? — From 
all classes, from the highest to the lowest. 

9884. Have you boys of high Brahmin caste ? — ^We have not many Brahmins ; 
we have some, 

9885. How are the expenses of your society defrayed, and what is the amount 
of its annual income? — The amount of the annual income of the society is 
is 63,963/. 13^. S d. raised by voluntary contributions; of this income 
26,136 /. 1 ^. 2d. is expended in India. 

9886. What proportion of that sum is supplied by England, and what by 
India? — The amount raised in India towards the expenditure is 5,612/. 3s. Id. 
The remainder is raised in this country. 

9887. What number of adult converts do you reckon as the fruit of your mis-^ 
sions ?— Including the whole of India, we have 20,207 professing Christians. 

9888. When you use the phrase ** professing Christians," will you state to 
the Committee how far the course of conduct of those persons has been on the 
whole consistent with such profession?— I believe, on the whole, their conducr 
is as consistent as that of a corresponding number of Christians in this country ; 
but I should state, that of those only 1,306 are regarded by us as strictly mem- 
bers of the churches; that is, communicants. 

9889. With respect to those who aie communicants, you desire the Com- 
mittee to understand your opinion to be that, generally speaking, they conduct 
themselves consistently as members of a Christian church ? — Certainly. 

9890. Is the education which is given in your schools secular as well as reli- 
gious? — Both secular and religious. 

9891. The Holy Scriptures are taught in them, as a matter of course ? — 
They are. 

9892. Have you any college or large educational institution supported by 
your society ? — We have 21 English schools in India^ in which there are 1,899 
scholars. 

9893. Have you any one large educational institution connected with your 
society ? — All the schools which I have now mentioned, the 21 English schools, 
are regarded by us as superior institutions. There is one in Calcutta, which 
is larger than either of the others. 

9894. Have the missionaries of your society been engaged in the translation 
of the Scriptures into any languages, and if so, into what languages? — Our 
missionaries have translated the whole of the Bible into two languages, the 
Canarese and the Teloogoo. They have taken a leading part in the translation 
of the Scriptures into two others, the Urdu and the Guzeratee. They have 
also assisted in the translation of the Scriptures into Bengalee, Tamul, and 
Malayulim. 

9895. Have the operations of your missions in India produced any excite- 
ment among the people, tending to disturbance ? — I am not aware that they 
have. 

9896. Do you think it likely that a Hindoo would resent the conversion 
of a Mussulman, or a Mussulman the conversion of a Hindoo? — I should 
think not. 

9897. Did you find any objection, on the part of any of the parents of the 
children whom you educated, to the introduction of the Scriptures of trutii into 
your schools? — I have never met with any opposition on the part of either the 
boys themselves or of their parents. 

9898. It is understood that your institutions are distinctly intended to pro- 
duce the conversion of the children ? — Decidedly. 

9899. Just as much as your preaching is ? — Quite so. 

9900. Are 
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9900. Are you of opinion that in the schools supported by the Government Re^- -B. Rice. 

a perfectly neutral 8)r8tem has in effect been maintained ? — I am not much 

acquainted with the practical working of the Government schools. As far as I ® August 1853. 
am aware, I should think it has ; although I have heard it stated that, in some 

cases, discouragement has been given to the inculcation of Christian truth, while 
encouragement has been given to the inculcation of the Koran, or the principles 
of the Shasters. I have not met with any case of the kind myself. 

9901. Do you know anything of the books which are used in the Govern- 
ment schools as being translations from English works ? — I believe the books 
used in the Government schools are generally English works published in this 
country, and either adopted as they are, or adapted for use in those schools. 

9901:. When you say adapted, do you mean adapted for use? — I Lelieve 
the books themselves, or translations of them as they stand, are generally used. 

9903. You are not aware of any translation of *' Pinnock's Catechism " in 
which alterations have been made ? — I am not. 

9904. Have you any other observation which you wish to address to the 
•Committee ? — I wish to mention that I think the connexion of the Govern- 
ment with idolatiy is still, in some measure, kept up. I know that in the 
Mysore territory, with which I am more particularly acquainted, it is the fact 
that, at the present day, the donations which were given to the temples by the 
Rajah of Mysore, during the period of his government, are still continued. I 
believe the revenue of the temple lands is collected by the Mysore Commission, 
and paid through the Government officers to the Brahmins connected with the 
temples. Money payments are also made, I believe, to temples in other parts 
of India. 

9905. Chairman.'} Is not the Mysore territory under the government of the 
Rajah, though administered by British officers? — It is so, professedly; but the 
natives regard the British Government as the government of the countr^^ The 
Rajah has no influence in the government at present. I, myself, have heard 
natives make rhe objection to the inculcation of Christianity by the mission- 
aries, that the British Government itself supports idolatry. 

9906. Sir R. H. Iriglis.'] Does the Rajah of Mysore admit the use of the 
•Christian Scriptures in any school maintained by himself, or under the sanction 
of his government?— There was a school entirely supported by the Rajah of 
Mysore himself some few years ago. In that school the Bible was taught, with 
his sanction, I believe. 

9907. Can you state to the Committee any analogous case in Tinnevellv, or . 
in any other part of India? — I am not sufficiently acquainted with Tinnevellv to 
-do so. 

9908. Or with Travancore ? — Nor with Travancore. I have heard that it 
has been the case there ; but I am not personally acquainted with the fact. 

9909. Mr. Fitzgeratd.] Are you, yourself, aware of afty instances of the Koran 
or the Shasters being taught in the Government schools ? — I am not aware of 
any such instances. 

I have here a paper containing the statistics of our missions, which, if the 
Committee will allow me, I will hand in. Before I close my evidence, I am 
anxious also to state it as my opinion, that it is the duty of the Government to 
do very much more for the promotion of education amongst the people of India 
than It has yet done. Besides establishing additional schools, vernacular and 
English, throughout the country, under the superintendence of efficient school- 
masters, trained up in its own normal institutions, it might directly promote 
the cause of education, by affording assistance to already existing schools, whose 
superintendents might be willing to accept of Government aid, and indirectly, 
by carrying out fairly and fully the principle of Lord Hardinge's Educational 
Minute of 1845. My own opinion also is, that the Government might safely 
introduce the Bible into its schools as a class-book, leaving it optional with the 
scholars to attend the Bible class or not, as they pleased. The Bible is taught 
in a large English school with which I am acquainted, at Bangalore, superin- 
tended by Wesleyan missionaries, and supported by the Mysore Government, 
and not the slightest objection has ever been made, so far as I am aware, by 
either parents or children, to the course pursued. 

[77/^ Paper was delivered in^ and is asjollows] : 
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The Rev. James Kennedy, a.m., was called in ; and Examined. 

9910. SiriJ. H. Inglis.] HAVE you resided in India ?-I have; about 11 
years. 

9911. When did you arrive in India, and when did you leave it ?-I arrived 
m India m January 1839, and I left India in January 1850. 

9912. In what capacity did you reside in India ?— As an agent of the London 
Missionary Society, 

9913. With what part of India are you acquainted r— With the North Western 
Provinces of India. 

9914. Have you had any opportunities of inspecting the schools maintained 
under the sanction of the Government, as well as the schools which are under 
your own particular mission r— I have seen a good deal of the Government 
schools in the North Western Provinces. 

9915. Did you reside at any station in which a Government school was esta- 
blished? — My station was Benares, the headquarters of Hindooism, where there 
is a Government College, both Sanscrit and English. 

9916. In the Sanscrit College, was instruction given in the Shasters? — In the 
Sanscrit College instruction was given in the Shasters by pundits, superintended 
by a gentleman from this country. 

9917. Are you aware of any Mussulman College r — At Calcutta there is tli^ 
Madrissa. 

9918. Are you cognisant of the course of proceedings in the Madrissa ut 
Calcutta? — Not except by report. 

9919. Are you aware whether there are or are not at any of your missionary 
stations in the North Western Provinces, any number of native Christians ? — 
Yes; there are a considerable number at the different stations in the North 
Western Provinces ; at Benares itself, where I have resided, there are connected 
with the three missions there nearly 600 bearing the Christian name. 

9920. Are they educated in the schools of their respective denominations ? — 
They are. 

9921. Does the Government give any support to any of those schools? — 
I understand there is an annual grant to the school conducted by the Church 
missionaries ; that grant uas given long before the present system of Govern- 
nient education was adopted, and though the school is not in accordance with 
that system, the grant has not been withdrawn. 

9922. Was it a grant made upon the principle of what is known in this 
country as a grant-in-aid ? — Yes, it was. 

9923. Are you aware whether the Government in any instance besides that 
to which you have now adverted has given support to a school in which the 
Scriptures are taught ? — It has not, to my knowledge ; nor to any school has 
grant-in-aid been given since the present system of Government education was 
adopted. 

9924. In the system of education adopted by the British Government, has a 
neutral line of conduct with respect to religion been invariably observed ? — 
That is the principle which is professed, but it has not been carried out, nor can 
it be entirely carried out. If I may be allowed, I should desire to make a state- 
ment to the Committee upon that subject. In one aspect it would appear as if 
the advantages were on the side of Christianit}^ because true knowledge meets 
and overthrows, not the mere casual expressions, but the elaborate and definite 
teaching of the Shasters, so that it is impossible for a Hindoo to receive a liberal 
education, and not have his religion undermined. Let the books imparting 
useful knowledge, or giving the highest products of the European miniJ, be 
pruned as they may ot Christian references, the Christian element will remain 
in some degree to tinge the instruction imparted, and give it a Christian 
tendency. In illustration of that, I would refer to the teaching which is given 
in Shakespeare in some of tlie Government schools, where the passages of his 
works which have a Christian tendency are taught to the scholars. I would 
however beg to state, that while in that aspect the advantage is in favour of 
Christianity, the educational authorities have acted as if they were bound to treat 
Hindooism and Mahomedanism with special tenderness, imd to guard againdt 
the diffusion of Christianity. 

9925. You have referred to the indirect influence of English works translatt^d 
for the use of the natives, in giving them juster views and higher principled, 
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Rev. J, Kennedy^ even in respect of physical science ; are you aware of a translation of Pinnock's 
^•**- Catechism, in which the question is asked, " How many parts of the earth are 

"" there supposed to be?" The answer i*?, '' The English suppose there are four 

8 August 1853. parts " ?— I was not aware of that fact 

9926. Are you aware into how many parts the earth is divided according to 
Braminical science, and how many oceans there are? — I am aware of what is 
taught in the Shasters upon that subject. 

9927. Do you conceive that a translation of an English work, in which the 
words occur, "Tlie English hold that there are four parts of the earth," would 
overcome the impression of the natives in respect to there being, on the con- 
trary, seven oceans r — I think it is impossible to maintain the two theories of 
the earth, and therefore, if one be held, the other must be abandoned, 

9928. The question was not as to whether the truth of science be taught, but 
whether this particular translation, to which your attention has been called, do 
or not convey the truth of science, " the English hold that there are four parts ?" 
— It certainly does not. 

9929. And therefore the doctrine, which is to some extent popular in England,, 
tliat physical science, if taught truly, would overturn Brahminical science, and 
with Brahminical science Hindooism, would not be maintained by a book of 
that character? — No. In reference to that point, 1 would state, that English is 
taught in all the Government schools in the North Western Provinces, very 
little instruction being given in the native languages, and therefore a book like 
that is, I believe, not used at Benares at all. 

9930. What is your opinion as to the introduction of the Holy Scriptures into the 
Government school?, supposing tlic attendance upon the instruction to be given 
in them to be purely optional on the part, both of the students, and of the parents 
of the students r — In my opinion, right principle and sound policy forbid the 
Government giving its formal sanction to the teaching of the Scripture?. 1 mean* 
to this being formally laid down in the programme of instruction. The natives 
are now convinced that Christianity is left to depend upon its own merits ; that 
it neither seeks nor employs for its diffusion any means but tliose of argument and 
suasion. If the Government openly announce Christianity to be a part of the 
education it imparts, Christianity will immediately lose the high vantage ground it 
now occupies. I see, however, no objection to the teachers being allowed , at hours 
not spent in imparting secular education, to furnish Christian instruction to those 
pupils who may desire it. I believe this would give no umbrage to the native 
community. 

9931. Would the teacher still be regarded as a teacher appointed by the 
Government, and paid by the Government, whether he taught in bis own house 
or in the school? — I believe if he taught at hours quite distinct from those set 
apart for other instruction, it would not be considered that Government was inter- 
fering in the matter. 

9932. Are you of opinion that the British Government in India has adopted 
the most effectual means to separate itself from the patronage of the idolatry 
of its native subjects ? — The Government in the North Western Provinces has 
never been so niuch connected with idolatry as in the other parts of India. The 
only place near my sphere of labour where the Government was connected with 
idolatry was Allahabad, and there the connexion has entirely ceased ; but in the 
province of Kamaon, which I visited in 1847, I found the Government was then 
fully connected with the idolatry of the province, and 1 fear that the connexion, 
still continues, 

9933* -A-re you of opinion that more effective measures to separate the Govern- 
ment from the idolatry of its Indian subjects would produce any excitement of 
public feeling leading to disturbance ? — I believe that it would lead to no excite- 
ment whatever tending to public disturbance. 

9934. You are aware that the suppression of various Hindoo practices has^ 
produced no excitement during the last 50 years? — It has produced no excite- 
ment which need be considered of any moment. 

0935. Can you state to the Committee what is the number of young persons^ 
instructed in the mission schools, in the native schools, and in the Government 
schools respectively? — I can only give the Committee a general statement^^ 
I find, in the Government schools in India generally, there are 23,163 students, 
while in the mission schools there are 101,102 pupils. 

9936. Will you state to the Committee whether, in that enumeration in the 
mission schools, you include all denominations of Protestants^ not being members 
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t)f the Church of England, or do you include merobers of the Church of England ? ^«^* ^^ Kennedy. 



A.M. 



— I include members of the Church of England. 

9937. You include all Protestant missions? — Yes. ~ 

9938. Have you had an opportunity of observing what, speaking generally, August 1 8^a- 
has been the conduct of the native converts to Christianity? — Their conduct 

generally has been worthy of the profession which they have made ; indeed much 
better than, under the circumstances, could have well been expected. 

9939. Have you any means of telling the Committee what has been the 
conduct, or what is your impression of the conduct, of those who have been 
educated in the Government schools, without any religious instruction? — In 
Calcutta I found, during a short residence there, that those who are taught in 
the Government schools are almost to an individual open and bitter infidels. In 
Benares, owing to various circumstances, there is no open opposition to Chris- 
tianity on the part of those who are taught in the schools ; but there, as elsewhere, 
they cease to be Hindoos ; and generally, the impression spreads among them, 
that all religions are the work of priests, and therefore not to be believed. 

9940. You have probably heard the expression used, that the Government 

system produces *' flippant infidels ;'* is that the description which you would 

be prepared to give of those who have been educated in the Government schools? 

— It is so, in reference to Calcutta, but not in reference to Benares and some 

other places in the Upper Provinces. 

9941 . What has been the result in reference to the schools of Benares and 
those in the Upper Provinces? — In the Upper Provinces by far the greater 
number have remained quiet conformists to Hindooism, owing to the immense 
native pressure brought to bear upon them ; while in Calcutta, owing to the 
different state of society there, they have come out as scoffers at Christianity, and 
as practical enemies to their own religion. 

9942. Mr. Mangles/] Are not you aware that Krishna Mohun Bournajee, and 
many other Hindoos, who are now among the most highly educated and most 
useful Christians, were brought up at the Government Institution ? — There have 
"been several very striking cases of that kind ; but those are exceptions, I believe, 
to the general rule. 

9943' Can you name, among those who have been brought up at the missionary 
institutions, any persons at all on a par with those whom I have mentioned ? — 
We have not any of that high class in the Upper Provinces ; there are none of 
that high order in any of the schools there, the schools being comparatively of 
recent date. In Calcutta, there have been several very superior young men 
connected with the various missions, especially with that of the Free Church of 
Scotland ; men whose exercises have been sent home, and have received a high 
mede of approbation from parties in this country. 

9944. Do not you think it likely, reasoning from analogy, that as in ancient 
times, in Greece and Rome, there was an intermediate state of infidelity between 
the shaking oflPof the absurdities of their own faith and embracing Christianity, 
so there will be in India r — Yes ; but 1 think, by the system now adopted, that 
interval will be much longer than it need be, or than under other circumstances 
it would be. I believe there is no such necessary interval between the two 
stages. 

9945* Was not it the case in Greece and Rome, that the educated classes had 
long ceased to be* idolaters in heart before they embraced Christianity? — 
Undoubtedly that was the case. Such a state of things, no doubt, prepared the 
way for Christianity; and therefore, while we cannot take any means to bring 
about a similar state of feeling in India, I believe the events which are now 
taking place will be ultimately over-ruled to the same end there. 

9946. Are the Committee to understand that you think it desirable that the 
Government should undertake to teach Christianity? — No, I think it is not 
desirable ; but, under present circumstances, the Government will not allow the 
teachers, even in their private capacity, to give any Christian instruction. No 
young man may visit a teacher to obtain any instruction from him, even in 
private, on the subject of Christianity, which is a length to which I think the 
Government ought not to go. 

9947. Admitting, as I understand you to do, that neutrality on the part of the 
Government is its proper policy, is not it most desirable that such neutrality 
should be really and hcn&fidej and even rigidly carried out, and is not the fault 
on the right side, according to your view of the case, when the Government 
refuses to permit any apparent tampering, on the part of the instructors whom it 
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M^w. J.Kenttedgf CBoploys, with the religion of the youug men at the Government schools? — I 

▲.M. think Government should not interfere ofl&cially in favour of Christianity ; but 

to interfere with private instruction seems to me to be going beyond the province 

• Aogvftt i«53. of the Government. I may say, in reference to that subject, that I believe our 
mission schools have a vast advantage over the Government schools, in this 
respect, that we are at perfect liberty to inculcate the most important truth upon 
the natives, and Jio umbrage whatever can be taken at our doing so, as we do it 
on our own responsibility. On that account, I believe the mission schools will 
do much more for India than the Government schools can do, owing to the 
peculiar position of the Government. 

9948. Admitting neutrality to be the proper policy of the Government, are 
not the Government justified in taking care that there shall be no possible 
ground for the impeachment of that neutrality by forbidding their teachers to 
take any part as missionaries in the c Da version of the natives ? — Yes ; but it 
dues not appear to me that there is aL*y necessity whatever for the Government 
carrying its neutrality to the extent of requiring men in their private capacity to 
abstain from what they are required to abstain from in their official capacity. 

9949. Would not any other conduct on the part of the Government be liable 
to be misunderstood by the natives ? — I do not think it would give them any 
offence whatever. At present, the supposed neutrality is infringed upon to this 
extent, that a Hindoo pundit, or a Mahomedan moulvi, may teach Uindooism or 
Mahomedanism to his pupils as mu^h as he pleases, and yet a Christian teacher 
may not open his lips in conversation with his pupils, even in private, on the 
subject of Christianity. 

9950. Believing, as you do, that neutrality is the proper policy of the Govern- 
ment, would not even the suspicion of a want of neutrality do mote mischief 
than any good which could be effected by a teacher of the Government schools 
undertaking in private to act the part of a missionary.; is not it better that 
the Government should strictly adhere to its own line of policy, which you admit 
to be right, and leave those who openly profess to be missionaries to do the mis- 
sionary work? — ^I believe, if the natives were duly informed of the reason for thus 
departing from the rule hitherto adopted, they would most readily comprehend 
the reason for the change, and they would approve of it. 

9951. Are there not many among the European population who would siig* 
gest injurious notions to their minds for what the Government was doing? — in 
Calcutta it would be the case ; but not, I believe, in our part of India, where 
there are very few Europeans. 

9952. Mr. Fitzgerald.'] Is not the Hindoo College at Benares exclusively for 
Hindoo purposes? — The Government College at Benares consists of two depart* 
ments; the Sanscrit department, which was established many years ago, for 
the exclusive education of pundits, and the English department, open to all> 
which is of comparatively origin. In the Sancrit department, a class has recently 
been inlaroduced by the principal, in which instruction in English is given to 
the young pundits in that college ; so that now, at one hour, they are taught 
the vShasters by their own pundits, and at another hour they are instructed in 
European knowledge by the principal. 

9953. How is that college supported ? — ^Entirely by the Government. 

9954. Is that the only college you know of in which the Shasters are openly 
taught ? — ^It is the only instance, so far as I am aware, in Northern India. 

9955. In your judgment, would there be any impediment placed in the way 
-of the .progress of secular education in the Government colleges, by allowing the 
teachers at those colleges to inculcate Christianity, at the expiration uf the time 
devoted to other studies ? — I believe not, if it were fairly given out that while 
the Government grants permission, it does not enjoin such work on its servants. 

9956. Might not the defect which at present exists in that rei^pect be supplied 
by the missionary schools? — ^To a great extent it is so. The missionary schools 
fill a very important place at present. 

9957. Do you know instances in which the students who resort to the Govern- 
ment colleges for the purpose of secular education, receive religious instruction 
in the missionary schools ? — I do not know any such case. 

9958. In the case of a student in one of the Government colleges, who 
receives secular education there, what is to hinder him from resorting to a mis* 
«ionary school for the purpose of religious instruction ? — ^There is nothing to 
prevent him ; but when he once enters a particular school, he proceeds with his 
education there till it is finished, and then he tries to get a situation. 

9959. Would 
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9959. Wottid he be more likely to resort to a Government teacher in private ^^* ^' XkimHbjf, 
for religious instruction, than he is to go now to a missionary school for the like* ^'^' 
purpose ?^— He would go the party he knows* best. 

9960. You speak principally of the North Western Provinces? — I do. ^ August 1853- 

9961. Have you known any instevces of systematic oppression exercised by 
natives over other natives professing Christianity? — Cases of private oppression- 
are very common. I know of several cases, in which native Christians* have 
been very much persecuted by their relatives, on account of the change in tfceir 
religious sentiments and practice. 

9962. Of what character has that oppression been r— It has consisted in 
driving them from their houses, not allowing them to dwell under the same roof, 
and endeavouring to injure them in every possible way in their worldly cineam'- 
stanees. 

9963. Has that oppression gone to such an extent as to impede them in the 
exercise of the religion which they have adopted I- — More than once an attempt 
was made by friends to carry off individuals from our mission at Benares; but 
the attempt failed, owing to our obtaining aid from the authorities to prevent 
such deportation. 

9964. Would you suggest that the law should be in any way altered, so as to 
prevent any such oppression of Christian converts ? — I do not see that the law 
can be changed. I see no prospect of relief but in an improved state of fueling 
in the native community. 

9965. Mr; Hardinge.'] Might not the adoption of your proposal, to form a 
Bible class in the Government schools, in after hours, create some apprehension 
in the minds of the natives that the Government were trying to convert them ? 
—More than once reports injurious to the Government have arisen from even 
more frivolous pretexts than that ; but I believe the people are more and more 
convinced that the Government will not* directly interfere in the work, and 
therefore it be would more difficult now to^spread that impression than it was^at 
one time. 

9966. Sir JR. H. Inglis.'] You hold in your hand a statement of the course of 
examination in a native institution supported by the Government ; the students 
are there taught something of the heathen mythology, are not they? — ^Yes. 

9967. They are examined as to who "thrice-great Hermes'* was (seepctge 37, 
Stirtistics of the Educational Institutiom. of thst East Indian Congfonjf in India) ? 
—Yes. 

9908. Do you conceive that there would be any greater^ objection to their 
being examined* with respect to that which we regard to^ be truth, than there is 
to their being examined with respect to what we and they regard to be falsehood r 
— No. In the course of a liberal education, information about truth and error 
cannot fail, to be imparted, though neither may be enjoined. This question 
shows the great disadvantages under which the Government lies in its efforts to 
promote the education of the people. 

9969. Is there anything further which you desire to state to the Commitee ? 
— I would beg to state, that as the Government of India has a vast number of 
places at its disposal, and as many natives are eager to obtain these places, an 
educational test, raised or lowered as the situadcn demands, and impartially 
administered, would give a powerful stimulus to. the cause of education. 

The Rev. Dr. James Charles^ called in ; and Examined* 

9970. S\t R. IL Inglis.] YOUarenowaMinisterof the EstabKshed Church of ReT.Dr./.C//flife*. 
Scotland, at Kirkcowan? — lam. I was formerly a chaplain of the Honourable " 
East India Company, in Calcutta. 

9971. When did you arrive in Indtn^ when did you leave it, and what situa- 
tion did you occupy when in India? — 1 arrived in Calcutta on the 1st of Novem- 
ber 1832, as chaplain to the Honourable East India Company in St. Andrew's 
church, and 1 left in December 1847, after completing my period of service. 

9972. You arfe prepared to state to the Committee the position of tlie 
Established Church of Scotland in the dominions of llritish India ? — I appear 
as member of a deputation from the committee of the General Assembly of 
the Cluirch of Scotland, for tlie purpose of endeavouring to procure additional 
chaplains for the Presbyterian community in India. 

9973. When was the Established Church of Scotland first recognised in 
British India ?— In 1814. 

0.10. Y 4 9974- At 
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8 August 1853. 



9974. At that time was there any place of worship founded in connexion with 
that church ? — At that time churches began to be erected at Calcutta, and 
Madras and Bombay, and one chaplain was appointed to each of those Presi- 
dencies. 

9975. In 1814, was there more than one chaplain at each Presidency? — 
Only one. 

9976. The number was increased to two in 1822 ? — Yes; and since that time 
the number has remained unchanged. 

9977. What has been the condition of the Christian population connected 
with the Established Church of Scotland since that time; has it increased, or 
has it remained stationary ?— I am not in a position to state, from personal 
knowledge, the facts connected with Bombay or Madras; but, judging from my 
own experience in Calcutta, the church attendance there increased largely 
during my ministry* 

9978. Do you consider that the number of two chaplains in the three Presi- 
dencies, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, is or is not adequate to the wants of the 
capital cities themselves r — I should say that the number of two is completely 
adequate to the wants of the seats of the Presidencies; but that is not adequate, 
if you take into account the out-stations of all the Presidencies. 

9979. Are you aware of the proportion of members of the Established Church 
of Scotland in any, and what out-stations? — I am prepared to place statistics in 
the hands of the Committee with which I have been furnished by the chaplains 
at Bombay and the chaplains at Madras, Dr. Bryce having placed before the 
Committee the statistics from Bengal. 



[The same were delivered in, and are as follows ;J 



Statistics of the Church of Scotland, Presidency of Bombay, furnished by the 
Bev. Dr. Stevenson^ under date Bombay, 15 October 1852. 



In communion with the Church of Scotland in Bombay •*•--- 
In the 78th Highlanders, in all -- ------- 

In each of the other seven regiments of Europeans, 100 soldiers on the 

average, or .---.---.-- 

In the three battalions of Artillery, 100 each, or ------ 

In 30 Native Regiments, including the Veteran Battalion of Officers, 24 in each 

regiment, say 1/6, or 4 to each regiment ------- 

En«;meer8, &c., not in Bombay -----.-.-- 

Out of 130 civilians, say ---------- 



250 
650 

700 
300 

120 
20 
20 



2,060 



Statistics of the Church of Scotland, in the Presidency of Madras, furnished by 
Rev. Robert K. Hamilton^ of Scotland, at Madras, Senior Chaplain of the Church. 



♦I. Madras (City), 

Presbyterian congregation — Morning 250l * 

„ „ Evening 340j ^ S * 

Add for absentees, sick, children, &c. (one-third) - - - 

European troops in garrison (by returns) : 
Presbyterians — Officers 4, men 85 - 

„ Women --..--- 

„ Children ------- 

„ Artillery — ^Women and children, say 

Total in Madras - - 

St. Thomas* Mount (8 miles distant). 
Artillery — Officers and men, say ------ 

„ Women and ciulHren, say - - - - - 

Civilians and East Indians, say ------ 

Totai - . 



400 



120 



520 



70 
♦II. Bangalore 
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*IL Bangalore (200 miles). 

Military (by returns ; see Mr. Macforlane's letter) 
Civilians and East Indians, say ... 



Total - - 



in. Trichikopoly (210 miles). 

One European regiment, say (as above) - - . . 
Five native regiments and artillery, equal to six regiments, say 
Civilians and East Indians, say - ' •> 



Total 



IV. VizAGAPATAM (600 miles). 



European veteran companies, say ...... 

Eight native regiments and artillery, equal to nine regiments, say 
Civilians and East Indians, say ...... 



Total 



V. Camnanorb (420 miles). 



One European regiment, say --.--.« 
'ITiree native regiments and artillery, equal to four regiments, say 
Civilians and East Indians, say ...... 



Total 



♦ VI. Bella RY (300 miles). 



One European regiment (see Mr. M's return) 
Four native regiments and artillery, say only 
Civilians and bast Indians, say 



515 
30 



114 
30 
20 



40 
45 
20 



114 
20 
20 



Total 



VII. Sbcdnderabad (400 miles). 



One European regiment, say 
European artillery, say 



Five native regiments and native artillery, six regiments - 
Civilians and East Indians, say ..... 



Total - 



VIII. Jaulnah (650 miles). 



European artillery, say - 
Three native regiments, say - 
Civilians and East Indians, say 



Total - - 



IX. Nag POOR (700 miles). 

European artillery (large force), say 

Five native regiments, &c., say . . . 

Civiliiins and -East Indians, bay ... 



Total 



124 
20 
20 



114 
20 
30 
20 



20 
15 
10 



30 
25 

20 



X. Saugor (960 miles). 

Nine native regiments and artillery =10 regiments 
Civilians and East Indians, say ... 



Total 



XI. Neilgherries (340 miles). 
European officers and invalids, say • . - 



O.IO. 



50 
20 



177 



Wev. Dr. J. Charles. 



8 August 1853. 



.545 



164 



105 



154 



164 



184 



45 



75 



-70 



50 
XII. Minor: 
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Rev.Dr.J.C%«r/fif. 
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XII. Minor Stations, as Palavaram, Poonamallee, Arcot, Velloore, 
Oosoor, Nelloore, Salem, Chittoor, &c. &c., not including any 
foreign stations, say - -- 



Total of Presbyterians - - - 

Of whom only those at Madras are provided with the means of 
grace in connexion with our church, viz. • - • • 

Leaving totally unprovided for throughout the Presidency - 



JNT. B, — The returns marked * may be depended on as generally 
accurate. The others are only approximations, and are believed to 
be calculated much more below than above the probable facts. 

1. Religious Denominations in Madras (City). 

(ProbaWe Numbers, Europeans.) 
Church of England, about - - - - -- 

Church of Scotland, about - - - - -'- 

Roman^catholics, about -------.. 

Dissenters, Free Church, 8ic., about --.... 

Total Europeans in Madras, about - - • 

The East Indian and native Christian population are probably about 
17,000 or 18,000; of whom about 13,000 are Roman-caiholics, and 
5,000 Protestants - 



100 



- 


2,246 


• 


520 


1,726 


1,000 




400 




400 




200 




2,000 




18,000 


20,000 





Episcopalian 
Roman-catholics 
Dissenters 
Church of Scotland 



2. For the above, the following is the Ecclesiastical Provision : 

Churchei, Ministers, 

7* Of and 1 bishop. 



10 
5 

1 



21 and 2 bishops. 
9 who are also missionaries. 
2 and 1 missionary. 



8. Average of Chief European Congregations in Madras. 
St. George's (Cathedral), about •--.... 

St. Mary's Fort (Episcopalian), the attendance of the troops com- 
pulsory -•------,., 

St Andrew's (Presbyterian) -----. ^. 

Wesleyan Chapel (chiefly East Indians) --.--, 
Independent - ditto - ditto ----... 

Free Church Meeting; Natives, 60; Europeans, 15 - ^ . 



Entire Presidency. 

Whole European population. Civil and Military, about 
Of whom Irish, or Roman-catholics, about 
„ English, or Episcopalians, about 
„ Scottish, or Presbyterians, about 
„ Dissenters of all classes, 8ic., about - 



250 

400 
300 
140 
120 
75 



5,000 

4,000 

2,500 

500 



12,000 



12,000 



* Four supported by Government. 



t Eight supported by Governmenu 



9980. Can you state what proportion the number of Presbyterian members 
of the Church of Scotland bears to the number of members of the U nited Church 
of England and Ireland, in the service of the East India Company ?— I should 
suppose, giving a rough estimate, the proportion of Presbyterians to memliors 
of the Church of England in India is as one to fire, or one to six. 

9981. Does 
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9981. Does that proportion apply to officers and to men^ or to officers alone ? Rer.Dr.J.Chariei> 

— ^'J o officers and to men, and to all uncovenanted servants of the East India 

Company. It applies not only to the military department of the service, but to 8 August 1853, 
the civil and medical departments of the service, and to all the uncovenanted 
departments also. 

9982. Your object in appearing before this Committee, and also in applying 
to Uer Majesty's Government, is to urge a claim on the part of the Church of 
Scotland for increased spiritual aid in reference to the out-stations in India ? — 
It is. 

9983. Has the Church of Scotland made any such application in former 
years r — The Church of Scotland has applied repeatedly to the Court of Direc- 
tors for an increase of chaplains in India, but they have uniformly met with a 
repulse, on the ground that the Court thought itself precluded, by the terms of 
the Act of 1883, from giving any such increase. 

9984. Did that Act establish not a minimum but a maximum ? — A maximum. 
The Act states that they shall maintain two chaplains at each Presidency ; and 
they thought that the language of the Act precluded them from having more 
than two. Our object is to endeavour to get that restriction removed, and to 
open up the way for an increase at the out-stations. 

9985. Has any provision whatever been made for giving spiritual aid to 
Presbyterians in any part of British India, with the exception of those who are 
at the seats of Government in the Presidencies ? — None whatever ; occasionally 
the chaplains, both at Madras and Bombay, have, with the permission of the 
Grovernment, gone to visit the out-stations, for the purpose of celebrating the 
sacraments, or performing marriages, but no other provision has been made. 

9986. Has the subject been under the consideration of the General Assembly, 
and are you prepared to state to the Committee the number which the General 
Assembly would think necessary for the spiritual instruction of their co-reli- 
gionists in British India? — ^That point has never been formally under the con- 
sideration of the General Assembly itself, but the committee of the Assembly on 
the Indian Churches have considered the matter, and, according to their view, not 
fewer than two or three chaplains are required to be added to each Presidency, 
in order to meet the wants of the Presbyterian community. 

9987. When you say the subject has not been formally before the General 
Assembly, but has been under the consideration of the committee of the General 
Assembly, are this Committee to understand that such committee exists during 
the recess of the General Assembly, and discharges the functions of the General 
Assembly pending such recess? — It does exist during the recess, and is entitled 
to carry out the objects for which it was appointed, in the way that to the com- 
mittee may seem most expedient. 

9988. A large and liberal discretion is given by the General Assembly to that 
committee, so that the recommendation of the committee may be regarded as 
the recommendation of the Assembly ? — Quite so. The General Assembly felt 
the inadequacy of the existing provision in India, and one of the objects dele- 
gated to me is, to endeavour to obtain the increase for which I am now 
applying. 

9989. Would such increase in the number of ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church in India be beneficial to the chaplains themselves, as well as to their 
flocks? — It would undoubtedly be beneficial, especially if they were authorised 
to exchange services with any new chaplain who might be appointed. If the 
health of a chaplain were failing at one point, by removing to one of the out- 
stations for a time, all the advantage of a removal to a difl'erent climate might 
be obtained, and thus such an increase would not only promote the health of the 
chaplains, but would also, in one point of view, be economical to the Company 
itself. 

9990. Are you able to state to the Committee, from your own observation, or 
from your own knowledge, what has been the effect of the Grovernment schools 
upon the native mind in India?— My attention was of course directed to the 
subject of education when I was in the country; I observed it both in the 
Government schools and in the Christian institutions ; and though I am not 
prepared to furnish statistics to the Committee, I can state generally my impres- 
sions as to the course of education. 

9991 . Has the result been favourable or otherwise to the youths so instructed ? 
0.10. z a — The 
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RcwVt. J. Charles. — The Government course of education, so far as it has produced any effect, has 
■ tended to undermine the convictions of the native mind m Hindooism. 
8 August 1853. 9092. Has it tended to supply the place of Hindooism with any purer faith ? 
— U has not; it has conducted the students, so far as it has operated, to Deism, 
and to the rejection of all religion. 

9993. Further even than Deism ? — In some cases open Atheism has been 
professed by some of the alumni of the Government schools, but I should not 
say that that prevailed to a very great extent. 

9994. At all events, it has terminated rather in the abandonment of Hindooism 
than in the adoption of any other form of belief or worship? — It has not led to 
the abandonment of the open profession of Hindooism, but it has shaken the 
faith of those natives in Hindooism, as a reUgious system. They are no longer 
Hindoos in principle, even while they adhere to the observances of Hindooism, 

9995. Mr. Fitzgerald.] Are you able to state what is the entire number of 
Presbyterians in British India? — There are said to be unprovided for, in the 
Presidency of Calcutta, 1,093; in Madras, unprovided for, there are 1,726; and 
in Bombay, unprovided for, nearly 1,800, 

9996. Mr. Hardinge.] What do you mean by " unprovided for" r — There is no 
provision for their religious instruction. 

9997. Mr. Fitzgerald.] Can you mention the total number of Presbyterians iu 
British India ? — I can only approximate to the truth, by means of the paper now 
in my hand ; I should suppose from one -fifth to one-sixtli of tlie whole number 
of European residents in India in connexion with the services are Preslntcrians. 

9998. You state that there are two Presbyterian clergymen to each Presi- 
dency ? — Yes. 

9999. Are those two stationed at the chief town in each Presidency? — They 
are stationed specially at the seat of the Presidency. 

1 0000. Mr. Manglcif.] At what stations would you propose that the additional 
chaplains whom you desire to be appointed should be stationed ? — In Madras, the 
suggestion is to have their head-quarters at Bangalore, at Tricliinopoly, and at 
Secunderabad ; not however being confined to those stations, but itinerating to all 
the surrounding out-stations connected with those h(-ad stations, and being re- 
movable at the discretion of the Government, whenever they may see fit to send 
them to any other station. In the Bengal Presidency, Meeriit would bi; one 
station probably, Agra another, and Lahore another. In Bombay, it is pro|)osed 
that there should be one at least for the Deccan, one for Kurrachee, in Sciude, and 
another at Bombay, to itinerate among the out-stations in the neighbourhood of 
the Presidency. 

10001. Do you apprehend that at those stations there are a suflicient number 
of Presbyterians to justify the demand for a Presbyterian chaplain r — There are, 
if you take into account the number of residents in the out-stations who might 
be visited by those itinerating chaplains. 

10002. tor example, at Kurrachee, in Scinde, when there was a Scotch regi- 
ment there, the number of Presbyterians might be considerable; but if there 
were an English or an Irish regiment, there frequently would not be a single 
Presbyterian, would there ? — There might be some Irish Presbyterians, and there 
are a great many engineers and pilots come out to that part of the country, who 
would require to have provision made for them. 

10003. Are tliey servants of the Government? — Some of them are. In a 
petition which has come home from Bombay, one of the strong grounds urized 
for the increase is the very circumstance I am now nientioning* ; namely, that 
there is a large number of individuals of the description which has been mentioned 
coming to Kurrachee. 

10004. You are aware that it has been contended, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, by some persons, that it is not bound to provide religious instruction, 
except for its own servants r — I am aware of that; but the btati?tics iurnished in 
the paper 1 have given in relate, I believe, almost entirely to individuals con- 
nected with the civil, military and medical departments of tlie Company's service, 
or with the uncovenanted service of India. 

10005. All being in the service of the Government? — So far as I am 
informed. 

10006. Mr. Hardinge.] Do you propose that the chaplains should make 
periodical visitations? — 1 propose that new chaplains should be appointed to 

certain 
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certain head-quarters, from which they might itinerate to the out-stations, in Rev.Dr.J.Charki. 
order to meet the wants of the Presbyterian community. 

10007. Mr. Fiizgerald.l Is there anything to prevent the chaplains at the 8 August 1853. 
Presidency towns itinerating to the out-stations at present? — ^The distance is so 

great, that they could not possibly perform the duties appointed for them in the 
seats of the Presidency, and at the same time visit the out-stations. 

10008. Do they, in fact, go to the stations which are near the Presidency 
towns ? — When they are sent for, and the Government grants them permission 
to do so ; but it is very rarely the case. 

Edmund Dexvar Bourdillon, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

1 0009. Chairman.'] I believe you are employed in the Ecclesiastical depart- jb. D. BourdiUon^ 
ment in the India House?— I am in charge of the correspondence in the Eccle- Esq. 
siastical department. 

10010. Will you state what general principles the Court of Directors have 
acted upon in reference to the ecclesiastical arrangements in India? — The gene- 
ral principle is, thnt the Governuient in India are bound to provide the means 
of public worship and religious instruction for their own military and civil ser- 
vants, and for no one else. 

10011. Has that principle been acted on? — It has been acted on, as far as 
circumstances permit ; it has not been possible to supply all the servants of the 
Government. Many servants, both in the civil and military departments, are 
at small isolated stations, to tlie number of one, or two or three, in many cases, 
and it is impossible to supply a resident clergyman at those stations, in con- 
sequence of the necessary restriction of the ecclesiastical establisliraent within 
certain fixed and definite limits. 

10012. Has the principle been, that where there has been a reasonable 
number of civil or military servants, »o as to form an adequate congregation, a 
chaplain has been stationed ? — It has been the principle of the Government to 
provide, in the first place, for those stations where there are regular European 
regiments ; after these are supplied^ the Presidency towns, where large numbers 
of Protestants in the service of Government are congregated, are considered to 
have the first claim in the allotment oF chaplains, and those which then remain 
are placed, at the discretion of the Government, in communication with the 
bishop, at those stations where there may be the greatest number of civil and 
military officers. 

10013. Is there any station where is any considerable number of either mili- 
tary or civil servants which is without a chaplain ? — Provision is made for all the 
most important stations, and any want of a chaplain at such places must be only 
temporary, arising from the death, or the removal from some other cause. 

10014. What provision is made by the Government for public worship or 
spiritual instruction in the small stations? — ^They are visited periodically by the 
chaplains of the larger stations which are most conveniently situated for the 
purpose. 

10015. I believe a Return has been prepared, containing the names of the 
stations of all the chaplains in India, both those belonging to the Church of 
England, the Church of Scotland, and the Roman-catholic chaplains ?— Such a 
statement has been prepared. 

10016. Will you be good enough to put it in?— [7V/e same was delivered m.] Fife Appendix. 

10017. Can you state the number of chaplains at present employed in India? 
— ^The whole authorised number in the three Presidencies is 125, being 63 for 
Bengal, 35 for Madras, and 27 for Bombay. 

10018. Is that number exchisive of bishops ? — That is exclusive of bishops. 

10019. What provision is made with regard to the Scotch Church? — There 
are two chaplains of the Church of Scotland at each of the three Presidencies, 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 

1 0020. Is there any provision made for their visiting the other parls of India ? 
— There is no regular provision made ; but where they are called on to do so, a 
travelling allowance is granted them by the Government for the payment of 
their expenses. 

10021. What provision is made for the religious worship of the Roman- 
catholic servants of the Company ? — A small allowance is made for the payment 
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Jg. D. BourdilloHj of a Roman catholic priest at those stations where there is a European regiment 
Esq. located, and where there may be a priest nominated by the Roman-catholic 

ecclesiastical authorities to discharge religious duties towards the troops. 

8 August 1853. 10022. Do you know how many Roman^catholic clergymen are at present 

receiving allowances from the Government, in one shape or another, in the three 
Presidencies ? — The number receiving allowances for attendance on the troops 
seems to be 42 for ail the Presidencies. 

10023. Have you any other Roman-catholic priests, besides those whom you 
have referred to, receiving any allowance? — Thei'c are a few Roman-cathoHc 
priests ministering to the native Christians of the Portuguese communion in and 
about Bombay, who receive small stipends, which have been continued from the 
time of the Portuguese possession of Bombay. As a general principle, now, the 
payments are entirely confined to those who actually perform religious offices for 
the troops. 

10024. Those allowances, I suppose, have been handed down from times long 
past, and are an exception to the ordinary rule of the Company's allowances ? 
— Ves, 

10025. What is the relation of the Government towards the Roman-catholic 
bishops in India ? — The Roman-catholic bishops are the medium of communi- 
cation between the Government and the other Roman-catholic priests ; and they 
also furnish returns to the Government connected with the births and marriages 
and deaths of the members of the Roman-catholic communion. 

10026. Is any allowance made to them for doing thnt? — For those duties they 
receive an allowance of 200 rupees a month from the Government. 

10027. How many Roman-catholic bishops receive that allowance? — Autho- 
rity has been given for the grant being made to four Roman-catholic bishops, 
one in each of the Presidencies. The grounds were expressly stated to be for 
the performance of those civil duties, quite irrespective of the ecclesiastical posi- 
tion of the Roman-catholic bishops. 

10028. What is the practice of the Court of Directors as regards providing 
churches in India ? — The Government have long been in the habit of making 
grants from time to time for the erection of churches in some cases, and in aid of 
private subscriptions in others. By recent orders, the Government contribution 
has been put on a definite footing. 

10029. Will you state what that fooling is? — In those cases in which the 
Government may think a church to be required for the service of their troops 
or servants, they undertake to provide the substantial part of the fabric, leaving 
such additions as may be thought necessary to give the building a proper eccle- 
siastical character, and any other ornament which may be desired, to be provided 
by means of private contributions. 

10030. What has been done with regard to the erection of Roman-catholic 
chapels by the Government? — The Government have been in the habit of making 
small grants, where they are satisfied of the necessity of such buildings, and the 
amount given in recent instances has bt^n 2,000 rupees. 

10031. Is that confined to cases in which the Government are satisfied that 
there is a necessity for building a chapel ?^ — Yes ; the Government always claim 
to be satisfied in that respect. 

10032. Has anything been done for providing the means of religious worship in 
small stations, where there is not a sufficient congregation to require the erection 
ot a chapel ? — In isolated military stations, where there is no civil communitv at all, 
and where the permanence of the stations is doubtful, the principle is laid down, 
that no churches shall be built for the members of the Church of England, and 
no chapels for the Roman -catholics, but that two rooms shall be provided at the 
the expense of the Government, which shall be applicable to the purposes of a 
library and school-room on week-days, and to religious worship on Sunday. 

10033. Is the opportunity for religious worship there extended to all the 
troops, whatever their communion may he? — One room is to l>e appropriated to 
the Roman-catholics, and one to the members of the Church of England. 

10034. ^i^' Fitzgerald.] Are the Committee to understand that the allowance 
which you speak of as being made to Roman-catholic bishops, is the only pay 
which the Roman-catholic bishop receives from the Government? — Yes. 

10035. In reference to the nomination of Roman-catbolic chaplains, is the case 
this, that the bishop nominates a chaplain at a station, subject to the approbation 
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of the Government? — I think the Government do not claim any right of nomina- jg. d. Bourdiiiom, 
tion, or any right of approval. Esq. 

10036. They merely call upon the bishop to nominate? — They leave it to him 

to nominate, and require him to certify that the duty has been actually performed. ^ Augunt 1853. 

10037. As I understand, the Government does, to a certain extent, recognise 
and hold communication with the Roman-catholic bishops in India ? — To a cer- 
tain extent it does. Where it is necessary to communicate at all with Roman- 
catholic clergymen, it is done through the bishop. 

10038. When you spoke of troops, you meant European troops? — Yes. 

10039. Is there any provision made for the Roman-catholics in the native 
regiments, or for the civil servants of the Company who may be Roman- 
catholics ? —None. 

10040. You have stated that the Government were in the habit of making 
small grants for Roman-catholic churches; does the return which you have 
furnished specify the instances in which those grants have been made ? — No. 

10041. Are you in a position to tell the Committee in how many instances 
such grants have been made? — No, lam not; they have been numerous. It 
may be considered as the settled practice now, to make grants towards the 
erection of such chapels, in cases where the Government are satisfied of their 
necessity. 

10042. Does the Government make any allowance for the maintenance of 
those churches beyond its original small grant or contribution towards the 
erection of them ? — In the case of those chapels which are built within the 
limits of cantonments, and the sites of which are reasonable for public purposes, 
the Government undertakes their repair. 

10043. Mr. Hardinge.] Are you aware what has been lately done by Lord 
Hardinge, witli respect to military stations ; have rooms been built for Roman- 
catholic soldiers as well as Protestants? — There are very few stations to which 
the regulation of Lord Hardinge applies, as it is limited to stations where 
there are no civil servants. In some cases the principle alluded to has been 
acted on. 

10044. Mr. Fitzgerald.'] You say your papers do not show the instances in 
which grants have been made for Roman-catholic churches? — No. 

10045. Could you furnish Returns, showing what has been the amount of 
such grants, and in what number of instances they have been made? — Such a 
Return shall be added to the statements already given in to the Committee. 
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PAPERS delivered in by T. L. Piocock, Esq. 



Refierred to in answer to Questions 8078 and 8079. 

Thboughout India the irrigation of the country is of the first importance, but its value 
18 perhaps better seen in the southern portion than elsewhere ; there each village has its taiik 
or water channel, and many two or more ; and in the Madras Presidency it is computed 
that the number of tanks exceeds 50,000. 

Tanks usually are formed by large and soUd embankments of earth constructed across 
strea s or valleys to collect the rains and drainage of the country during the rainy season, 
and retain the water for the purposes of irrigation during the hot months. Tanks are of all 
sizes, from dO yards to nine miles in length, and a few of them irrigate land yielding an 
annual value of 10,0002. 

Water channels are also of great value, some of them beine 30 or 40 miles in lengthy 
and producing to Government a yearly income of 10,000 /. and more. 

When the south of India first came into the possession of the English, the works of 
irrigation were generall]^ m a very ruinous state, having been much neglected, and in many 
instances destroyed durins the civil wars which distracted the country during the contested 
succession to the Nabobship of the Camatic. For some time afterwards the English were 
engaged in frequent struggles to maintain their footing, and little time or meant were left 
for the internal improvement of tbe country ; but during the last 25 years much attention 
has been bestowed on the irrigation, and large sums of money expended under skilful 
directioBs, and in many instances with great saccess and most bene6cial results. During 
the last five years the average annual expenditure on the wqf ks of irrigation in tbe Madras 
Presidency ha< been about 100,000^1 ; on the roEuk about 42,000/., and on public buildings 
43,000 Z. And the extent of work done cannot be estimated fairly by the money value, 
for in India work is one-fourth or one*fifth the cost of what it is in England. 

Some very large and valuable new works have been constructed, as the dams or anni- 
cuts across the river Coleroon, the magnificent dam across the Oodavery, which will cost, 
by the time it is finished, about 240,0001, uid others of a like nature are in progress, as the 
Aistnah Annicut, in Rajahmundry, and the Pennaur Annicut, in NeUore. 

As an example of the effects of the expenditure on tbe works of irrigation, it may be 
stated* that during the last 20 years 90,000 /. have been spent in Tanjore, and the increased 
collections during tbe same period amount to 270,000/., or three times the amount of the 
expenditure. 

As to roads, there were no made roads, in the English sense of the term, in the time of 
the native governments, nor bridges. It was not their policy to make roads, and they were 
ignorant of their value. Now there are many good roads in each of the Presidencies. The 
fine road in Bengal, from CalcutU to the I^lorth-West Provinces, metalled and bridged 
throughout ; between 300 and 400 good roads in Madras, with many easy passes opened 
through ranges of mountains, and a large number of bridges constructed, some of which 
would do credit to any countrjr, of which the Coleroon bri^e is an example, which is half a 
mile in length, built across a river subject to high floods, and with a bed of sand of unknown 
depth, at a cost of only 15,000 2. The country now presents a very different aspect fro(Q 
what it did 40 years ago ; then there were no made roads, and consequently few carts ; all 
was carried on padL-cattle ; now carts form the comm<A carriage of the country, and car- 
riages drawn by horses are coming into general use* Tbe manufacture of sugar is lai^ely 
increased, and extensively exported, and trade and manufactures g^erally rapidly imr 
proving and extending. » 
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Referred to in answer to QueBiion 8081* 



Extract Report on Khandesh, by Captain Wingate ; dated 29 March 1852. 

6. Irrigation is more extensively practised in Khandesh than in the Deccan or 
Southern Mahratta country ; the valleys of Khandesh are ail open and level, and the 
smaller rivers taking their rise in the Western Ghauts flow in shallow beds, which are every 
here and there obstructed by ledges of hard rock ; these act as natural dams, and afford 
great facilities for the construction of bundharas or masonry dams, for diverting the water 
of the river into canals for irrigation ; bundharas have accordingly been built in ^reat 
numbers on these rivers, and more particularly in the talooks of Baglan, Pimpulneir, Mal- 
ligaon and Dhoolia. A masonry wail of a few feet in height, built across the bed of the river 
at some place where there is a natural ledge <^ locks, affords a sufficient head of water to 
admit of the stream being led off by a canal, so as to rise above the level of the plain from 
two to three miles lower down ; the flatness of the land, and its very gentle slope in the 
direction of tlie course of the river, adapts it admirably for irrigation, and in the case of 
all the bundharas I have seen there is a much greater extent of land admitting of being 
overflowed than the supply of water suffices to irrigate. All the Khandesh rivers flow into 
the Taptee, but the bundharas are chiefly found on the upper portions of their courses ; 
the river beds become gradually deeper as they approach the Taptee, and so unfavourable 
for the construction of dams ; the Taptee itself flows in a channel of extraordinary depth^ 
depressed at least 100 feet below the level of the plain through which it flows, and its 
waters are therefore not available ibr irrigation in any part of their passage through 
Khandesh, 

7. Water is obtainable by digging almost everywhere in Khandesh, and wells at one time 
have been very numerous ; the Taptee, however, acts as a drain to carry off the sub-soil 
waters, and the wells gradually deepen as they approach that river, until their water can no 
longer be profitably used for irrigation ; accordingly in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Taptee wells are rarely met with, and even at distances of eight to ten miles from the river^ 
they are 50 and 60 feet in depth in the Chopra Talook ; generally speaking, however, their 
depth is much less considerable, and at some future day, when the wants of an increasing 
population shall exceed the capabilities of the land to supply without the aid of irrigation^ 
water will be obtainable in unlimited quantity by the digging of wells. The ** mothus- 
thul,'* or well-irrigation, is even now considerable; but excepting in the immediate neigh-^ 
bourhood of towns, where there is a demand for garden produce, I am inclined to think it 
(he least remunerative husbandry in Khandesh. 

8. The irrigated husbandry is, however, of quite subordinate importance to that of the 
dry crop ; '* gpol" or coarse sugar, and onium, are the chief exports belonging to the former^ 
whereas all the great exports of Khanaesh, cotton, oil*seeds, wheat, grain, and formerly 
indigo, belong to the latter, though wheat and grain are also grown to some extent on irri- 
gated land« ^ 



Paper referred to in answer to Question 8090. 

The revenue survey of Lower Bengal, comprise from the commencement in 1844, a pro** 
fessional survey of 74,724 square miles, and a khusreh survey of 13,945 square miles, at a 
total cost of about 208,500 /., of which 176,300/. was for the professional, and 32,200/. 
for the khusreh survey. 

There have been no recent survey operations to any considerable extent in the Madras 
tonritories. 

Under the Bombay Presidency a revised survey and assessment is in course of intro- 
duction, proceeding from the collectorates in the Southern Mahratta country and the Deccan 
to the northern districts. A full account of the manner in which these operations are con* 
ducted will be found in a Return to an order of the House, presented during the present 
Session. 



Referred to in answer to Question 8093. 



In 1840 Captain Maitland, in charge of the gun-carriage manufactory at Madras, formed 
a school for the instruction of the artificers of the department ; the instruction communicated 
ranging from that which was of the simplest character to geometry^ plan drawing, and 
mechanics, taught in a practical way ; the institution was found to have the best eitect on 
the character and qualifications of the artificers employed in the ordnance department, and 
in 1850 the Government of Fort St. George submitted a recommendation to the Govern- 
ment of India for placing the school on a permanent footing, and for enlarging it to such an 

extent 
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extent that it could afford a supply of passed students for employment in the survey depart- Appendix, No, 1. 
ment and in the department of public works. The decision of the Government of India — • 

is not known, and it is believed that the consideration of the subject was postponed till 
other questions, arising out of the Court's despatch, No. 1, of 1850, should be dis- 
posed of. 

At Bombay, where a professor of civil engineering was at one time engaged in connexion 
with the Elpbinstone Institution, the arrangement has been in abeyance since the loss of 
Mr. Pole's services, and will not be revived pending the intended revision of the department 
of public works. 



Paper referred to in answer to Question 80(^4. 

Memorandum on Works of Irrigation in Sindh. 

1. Thb province of Sindh is about 400 miles in length, and its average breadth is about 
140 miles. Its superficial area is therefore about 56,000 square miles: the climate is dry, 
and rain but seldom falls; there are not periodical seasons of rain, as in India, and therefore 
the cultivation of land, which is the principal source of revenue, is entirely dependent on 
artificial irrigation. 

2. The River Indus, which flows from north to south through the centre of the province, 
is the main source of supply from which, at a certain season of the year, water is con- 
veyed east and west into the interior pans of the province by natural branches and arti- 
ficial canals for purposes of irrigation. 

3. The Indus, as is well known, during several months in the year, rises, and overflowing 
its banks, spreads its waters more or less over the country. This is known as (he inundation 
season, and the river commences to rise steadily about May, and attaining its maximum 
height about the end of July or beginning of August, it then begins to subside, and about 
December has reached its mmimum height. 

4. The maximum height (speaking from recollection) as registered in the water-gauge 
kept at Fort Bukkur, on the Indus, in Upper Sindh, is about 13 or ld| feet, and the mini- 
mum about 1 foot or 1| feet. 

6. All the trunk canals, and most of the branches, are cleared every year. This operation 
is necessary, as during the inundation season the canals get more or less damaged and 
choked up, particularly at their mouths, by deposits of fresh soil falling in off* the banks, 
and the collection of branches and trunks of trees, &c., which tl)e river in its rapid course 
brings down with it. Unless iherefore these canals are annually cleared, cultivation could 
not be carried out. 

6. The clearance of the main or trunk canals is done by the Government under the 
direction of the collectors and their assistants, while the smaller branches are cleared by the 
zemindars and landholders themselves. 

7. It is when the river is at its lowest height that the clearances of canals are com- 
menced ; that is in December ; by the middle of April they are all finished and ready to 
rcfceive the water as soon as the Indus rises to their levels and fills them ; the general 
height of canal beds above the minimum level of the river \% about five or six feet, as shown 
in the sketch below. 



8. From the conquest in 1843 up to the year 1848*49^ the canals> and other works of 
o.io. ▲ A s irrigation. 
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A]ppendjXy Ko. i. irrigation^ were under the'supervision of a distiiict department, called the ^ Canal Depwt- 

meat/' the duties of which were carried on by a superintendent and several European 

assistants, mostly officers of the army» with some uncorenanted European assistants, and a 
number of minor native officials* In the beginning of the year 1849, 1 think (I speak this 
from recollection only), this canal department was abolished, and its duties were given oyer 
to the collectors and their assistants, by whom they are still carried on« 

9 The following are some of the main branches from the Indus, flowing east and west« 

L Shikarpore, or Upper Sindh Oollectorate : 

East, or left bank — 1« Emamwah« 
2, Sehurwah, 
a. Mobarie-wah. 

4. Mussoo-wah« 

5. Korae, 

6. Omerkus, 

West, or right bank — 1, Begaree« 

2. Sindh« 

3, Ghar. 
4« Nara. 

II, Hydrabad Collectorate (lying on the Eastern bank only) : 

i« Fooleylee, 

2. The Goonee (which is, I believe, a continuation of the Fooleylee)* 

III. Kurrachee Collectorate (lying on the right or Western bank) : 

1, The Ared, flowing from the Munchur Lake near Sehwan, 

2. The Kulluree, thrown ofi* a little above Tatta. 
8. The Biighar, thrown off* a little below Taita. 

Both these latter ^nter the Gharra creek. 

10, The four first canals named in the Shikarpore collectorate, on its left bank, have only 
lately fallen to ns, with the territory resumed from Meer Ali Morad. These lure fine canals, 
and I believe them to be natural branches of the Indus, cleared an<|l improved from time to 
time by the cultivators and landowners themselves. They nm inland for about 90 or 40 
miles, and are nav^able for boats of moderate burthen for a considerable distance* The 
Bigaree, on the right bank, is supposed to be an artificial canal. Government have within 
the last year sanctioned (I think) l,dO,000 rupees for the purpose of vrideningand deepen- 
ing it, 

11* The Sindh, Ghar, and Nara, are doubtless natural branches of the river. They are 
aU navigable. The two former flow inland for 30 or 40 miles, throwinjg off numbers of 
minor artificial branches. The Nara (known as the Western Nara) falls into the Munchur 
Lake. 

12. Shortly before my leaving Sindh a new work was commenced, namely, the cutting 
of a canal with a view to r&-opening the Eastern Nara. The cutting commences imme- 
diately above the town of Roree on the left bank, and running south-easterly, passes roui^d 
the AVore Hills, to the bed of the Nara. The Eastern Nara has not been flowing for a great 
number of years. The waters of the inundation reach it in some places, and fill some of 
the deep basins in its bed ; these often remain full all the year round, and cultivation i^ 
carried on on the banks of these natural reservoirs. The re-opening of the Nara, by this 
new canal cut, is a very important work, and will be productive of great good to the country. 
It is supposed that it will be finished in about two years. 

18. Of the main branches in the Hydrabad and Kurrachee eollectorates, I am unable to say 
more than that they are natural branches of the Indus, are navigable, and that from them 
many minor canals are cut, firom which the country is irrigated. I can better speak on this 
subject, as connected with the Shikarpore collectorate, in which I have been employed as a 
revenue officer for the last four years. The systems of irrigation in the three eollectorates 
•of Sindh do not, I believe, differ rery materially ; and in describing that of Upper Sindh, 
I am very nearly including that of the two other eollectorates. 

14. Water, thus brought from the river by canals, is raised and used in various ways. 
1st. The Persian wheel is chiefly used for raising the water; it is mostly seen in use 
in lands bordering the river, which are, generally speaking, higher than those further 
inland ; the country slopes %way from the river, so tnat at the end or tails of the canals 
there is not, perhaps, more than a foot of water, and many of these canals, at labt, get 
lost in the interior. 

2d. Often, toOf the country inland is on a lower level than the canals. Such lands 
are, therefore, more easily managed, as no machinery is required to raise the water. 
They are supplied wilk water by amall openings made in the canals, which are closed 
up again when the water has been supplied in sufficient quantity. Lands thus watered 
are called " mokh'' lands. 

3d. Lands 
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3d. Lands are irrigated by the natural overflow of the Indns, during the inundation Apfendiz, No. ft 
season. Such lands are colled '^ sailabee ;'' and on them the rnbbee or spring crops are ^^— -^ 

grown. These are chiefly wheat of various kinds ; barley, grain, and peas. 

15. Water brought by the canals is used for watering the khureef and peshrus (or middle) 
crops, while on lands naturally flooded by the rise of the river, the rubbee or spring crop is 
grown. It is, therefore, in November and December, when the inimdatioo subsides, that the 
rubbee crops are sown. 

16. On ^ mokh'* lands, cotton, indigo, rice, su^r-cane, and herbs are grown ; while the 
khureef products, which are chiefly jowaree and bajree, are watered from canals. Cotton 
is also grown on high lands near the banks of the river. 

17. Persian wheels are worked by either one or two bullocks ; the former are called 
''hoorlas,'' and the latter ^'chirkas." In Central and Lower Sindh canals are often used 
for working the wheels, but not generally in Upper Sindh. 

18. Lands are also irrigated from wells and ponds, the water from which is raised in the 
same way as from canals, by means of the Persian wheel. 

19. Cultivation on well lands is very much increasing in Upper Sindh, and doubtless^ 
also^ in Central and Lower Sindh, from the great encouragement which Government holds 
out to persons digging and constructing wells. Wells are generally used for garden lands. 
I have not often seen the leather bag, or mussuck, used for raising water from wells, as in 
India. 

20. Cultivatioa on lands lying on the eastern and western boundaries of Sindh is mainly 
dependent on rain. On the western side, the lands immediately under the hills are watered 
eitner by the direct fall of rain, or from the mountain streams. Rain, however, is very 
partial, and is not to be depended upon ; there is, therefore, no. very great extent of cuUiva^ 
tion in those parts of the province so far remote from the river. 

tl. I have not the materials at hand to enable me to draw a sketch map of the province, 
diowing the positions and courses of the several canals, and I reeret that I cannot give a 
fuller and more detailed account of the works of irrigation in Sindh. Having been chiefly 
in Upper Sindh, I cannot speak fully on works connected with the other collectorates of 
Hydrabad and Kurrachee. 

(signed) J. P. Lester, Lieut., 

August 9th, 1869. (late i>eputy Collector in Upper Sindh.) 



Appendix, No. 2. 

COPY of the MivuTB of the Marquess of Tweeddale on Education, and on the introduction Appendix, No. i. 
of the Bible as a Class-book; also. Copy of a Despatch of Court of Directors, relating — 

to the same. 



proposiDg the establishment of several 
proTindal schools, dated 4 July 1846. 



Extract Fort St. George Public Diary, to Consultation of 16th September IMS. 

MiMUTB by the Most Noble the President, dated 24 August 1846. 

Minute. 

The subject now bronght before the Oovemment is one which calls for its best and 
most earnest constdemtion. It is, in my judgment, of Je greatest im- j^ ^^^^^ Education, 

portance to the cwse of education m this Presidency that the schools v.«uuwi ui i:.uuuai.it n, 

m the provinees should, on their first institution, be established upon 
such sound and enlightened principles as will be permanent, and approve 
themselves in practice to the judgment of both natires and Europeans. 

I have no doubt that these considerations have weighed with the Council of Education 
in the propositions they have now submitted to Government, and I have much confidence 
in tlieir opinion, believing that body well fitted, by the intimate acquaintance of its members 
with the various classes of the inhabitants of this Presidency, to arrive at just conclusions* 

I fully concur in die first great principle laid down by the Coiincil, that the course of 
instruction should be such as to secure ** a sound and thorough knowledge " of every 
su^ect taught. 

From the experience I have had at the examinations of the youth at the various Madras 
schools, I would limit, in the first instance, education to the few branches named by them. 

From the number of native langua^^es spoken in this Presidency, it is clearly of import* 
ance, independent of other considerations, that one universal language — English-— should 
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Appendix, No, 2.. form a promiDent object of study at the Government schools. It will also be found the 
-.^i^ best, if not the sole means, of extending scientific knowledge and the literature of Europe, 

as well as facilitating mercantile transactions between the native community and captams 
of vessels trading to the ports of this Presidency. I fully approve, therefore, of the pro- 
minence given to the study of English, as proposed. 

I think the standard fixed by the Council, under present circumstances, judicious; 
but I would add a provision for special cases, that whenever the Council are satisfied that 
the master of a provincial school is fully equal to the task, and can form a class of students 
of superior intelligence, he should be required to instruct this class in algebra, mathematics, 
and trigonometry, and in something more than the elements of geography and history. 

I observe that there is a proposition of the Council to introduce the Bible into the Eng- 
lish classes, as a class-book, and from the mixed character of that body, I conclude that 
the Council are fully satisfied, from their knowledge of native society at this Presidency, 
that this measure will not interfere with the general usefulness of the schools to the native 
community at large; and I understand that experience has shown this to be the case. 

I consider that a very important proviso has been added by the Council, viz., '^That 
attendance on the Bible class be left entirely optional." 

In carrying out their proposition, it appears to me necessary that there should be two 
classes for English reading, the one with, and the other without the Bible as a class-book ; 
otherwise the rule might virtually negative the advantages to be derived from the English 
class generally* 

To avoid ail difficulties on this head, I would propose that there should be invariably two 
classes for English reading, the one with, and the other vvithout the Bible, the latter class to 
precede the former in their hour of instruction, and those inclined should have the advantage 
of attending both classes, and in a very short time I have no doubt all would belong to the 
Bible class. 

In considering the important question of imparting education to the inhabitants of a 
country, the great object with a Government must always be to improve the moral character 
of the subjects over whom it rules, whilst, at the same time, it affords facilities for the 
cultivation of their minds; and those who have been engaged in the spread of education on 
these principles, must have witnessed the elevation of mind and charact^er which attends 
such a comoination of instruction. 

The value of a religious and practical education to fit our own countrymen for the various 
duties of life has been established beyond all doubt; and the increasing exertion which is 
now making to rescue those living in the dark recesses of our great cities at home, from the 
state of degradation consequent on their vicious and depraved habits, the offspring of 
Ignorance and sensual indulgence, is the most cofivincing evidence of the importance 
attached to the moral character of all classes. I should infer, that the ignorance and degra- 
dation of a great bulk of the inhabitants of this country requires a remedy as active, to be 
applied by a process as simple, in order to elevate them in the scale of human beings, as 
that needed by our unfortunate countrymen. 

Even amongst the more respectable classes employed in the service of Government, we 
have constant proofs that in this country it requires a more solid foundatioh than is to 
be found in the Hindu or Mahomedan faith to bear the change which learning operates on 
the mind of those who emerge out of a state of ignorance, and attain those mental acquire- 
ments which enlarged education gives, or who are placed by their superior ability in respon- 
sible situations in the employ of Government. 

The reports and complaints so constantly made to Government against the integrity of the 
native servants are sufficient evidence that something is wanting to insure a faithful service 
ftom them. There is no doubt that they entertain the greatest respect and confidence in the 
word and integrity of an Englishman ; they admire his character, his probity, and his sense 
of justice; they acknowledge his superiority over themselves, and they are grateful for the 
. protection their property and persons receive at his hands. 

The question naturally arises amongst the natives, and it must be as evident to them as 
it is to ourselves, that some superior agency is at work, which produces all the good quali- 
ties which they may try to imitate, but which few can acquire. 

It was a source of the highest satisfaction to myself to observe the eloquent language and 
paternal feeling in which the Chairman of the Honourable Court directed the attention of 
the youth about to commence their career in this country on a late occasion. They are 
advised, that all the highest qualities for the civil or military professions, and for supporting 
the high character of an Englishman in the eyes of the native, can best be maintained by 
their persevering in the religious duties taught them in their youth,' and inculcated by the 
Word of God ; and there can be no doubt of the truth and importance of these sentiments. 

I have no wish, as I believe it is not my duty, to encourage the conversion of the natives 
by the influence of Government. At the same time, I can see no sufficient reason for 
objecting to the Bible being made a class-book in her public schools, under the rule laid 
down by the Council. 

It is the only means I know of giving to the native a practical knowledge of the sources 
from whence arise all those hish quaUties which they aumire so nmch in the character of 
those whom Providence has placed to rule over them ; and I am satisfied that the object 
sought by the Government in the general extension of education, the raising up a body of 
upright, as well as intelligent native servants, can only be fully attained by combining, with 
general knowledge, sound moral instruction. I will also add my conviction, that any mea- 
sure or system short of this will fail to secure that general supp(»rt and co-operation so 
desirable, if not necessary, to forward the cause of education throughout the Presidency. 

Nor 
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Nor do I see how native society itself can safely and permanently advance except upon this Appendix, No. 3. 

basis. I would therefore adopt the rule proposed by the Council, which recognises the » 

Bible as a class-book in the Government schools, but at the same time, leaves it free to 
the native student to read it or not, as his conscience may dictate, or his parent may desire. 

I should deem it right to apply the same rule as respects the introduction of the Bible as 
a class-book to the University as to the schools in the provinces; but, as that institution has 
been for some time in operation under rules which have the general sanction of the Honour* 
able Court, and which now exclude the Bible, it will be proper, before any change is made, to 
submit this point for the instructions of the Honourable Court. I would also await their 
instructions generally, before any orders on the subject are issued, as regards the provincial 
schools, as well as the University. 

I do not suppose that competent masters can be found for some time to come for the 
number of schools named by the Council; and I should think it expedient for the Govern- 
ment to sanction, in the first instance, the establishment of four or six schools at the most 
populous and influential places, as Vizagapatam and Nellore, in the Northern, Cuddalore 
and Trichinopoly, in Soutliern, Bellary and Calicut, in the Western district. When these, 
or as many of them as practicable, have been established upon the principles laid down by 
the Council, and found to meet with success, the extension of schools on the same 
principles throughout the Presidency may be then sanctioned by the Government. 

I fully concur in the subordinate measures recommended; and I would authorise the 
Council to obtain well-qualified masters as early as practicable, and leave it to their 
discretion to fix the salary of each, not exceeding 400 rupees per mensem in any case, in 
reference to the qualifications of each individual. 

(signed)^ TweeddaU. 
Ootacumund, 24 August 1846. 



Public Department, 23 March (No. 13) 1847. 

Our Governor in Council, at Fort St, George. 

Para. 1. You forward to us a letter from the officiating secretary of Letter from, dated 15 September (Mo. 

the Council of ^Education, in which it is proposed to establish at once 18)1846. Proposed formation of provin- 

nine provincial schools for a useful course of instruction in English, ci^ schools for general education in 

and in one or other of the vernacular languages. English and the native languages. 

2. The formation of schools for instruction in the English language, in the provinces of 
your Presidency, has been already sanctioned by us, on such a scale as we have thought 
Ukely to be practicable. The extensive plan proposed by the Council of Education is not 
accompanied by any statement of ^ the means by which it can be accomplished. The 
difficulty, if not the impossibility, of immediate]}' procuring competent masters, has induced 
you to limit the number of the proposed schools to six; but }'0u have not informed us from 
what souice the expense even of this number is to be defrayed. According to the estimate 
of the Council, the expense of each school is to be from 700 to 800 rupees per month, and 
the cost of six schools will, therefore, be 4,800 rupees per month, or 57,600 rupees per 
annum. Before, therefore, we can entertain this proposition, it will be necessary to consider 
how far the funds available for the objects of education can provide for this addition to the 
amount of expenditure already incurred, and for that purpose we desire to be furnished 
with an account showing the appropriation pf the grant of 50,000 rupees which we sanctioned 
in our despatch of 16 April 1828, from the period of the formation of the Madras University 
to the latest period. Witn regard to your proposed plan, we have frequently informed you that 
we should rather see the working of the scheme in one or two well«chosen situations than 
die multiplication of establishments, for the efficiency of which the means might prove, on 
inquiry, to be deficient. 

3. We also observe, that the difficulty to which you advert, of procuring teachers for 
the projected schools, does not appear, so far as we can judge from your communication, 
to be sought to be remedied by any proposition for the establishment of a proper course 
of instruction for such as can be induced to devote themselves to such duty, without 
which we apprehend it will require much time to procure such a class of instructors aa 
shall be qualified to conduct, with any prospect of advantage, the intended schools. 

4. The Council of Education propose that the Bible be included in the studies of 
the English classes, attendance on the Bible class being left optional. You have suggested, 
in qualification of this proposal, that there shall be two separate English classes, from 
oae of which the Bible shall be excluded, and that it shall be left optional to the students 
to attend either class. You have thought it right, however, before sanctioning either of 
them, to solicit our instructions as to the desirableness of the measure, not only in regard 
to the provincial institutions, but as to its application to the University. 

5. The provincial schools and the Madras University are intended for the especial instruct 
tion of Hindoos and Mahomedans in the English language and the science of Europe ; 
we cannot consider it either expedient or prudent to introduce any branch of study which 
can in any way interfere with the rehgions feelings and opinions of the people. All such 
tendency has been carefully avoided at both the other Presidencies, where native education 
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Appendix, No. ft. ^^ ^" successfpUy prosecuted. We direct you, therefore, to refrain from any departure 
'^'^ * * from the praciice hitherto pursued. 

We are, &c. 
(signed) J^ W. Hogg. 

^rrucker. 



London, 13 March 1847. 



H. 8l G. 

&c. &c 8cc. 

(True copies.) 

T. L. Peacock, 

Examiner of Indi^ Correspondence. 



East India House,! 
20 July 1853. J 



JAMES C. MELVILL. 
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Appendix, No. 3. 

COPY of any Application from the Chairman of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company to the President of the Board of Control, for permission to lay before the 
Court of Directors Papers in the Secret Department, relative to the Origin and 
Progress of the Affghan War, and of the Answer of the President thereto. . 

India Board, 2 August 1858. (signed) R. Lowe. 



The Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company to Lord Fitzgerald. 

My Lord, East India House, 28 April 1842. 

Wa nave the honour to transmit the aocompanyine copy of a resolution passed by the 
Court of Directors on the 27th instant, and in accordance therewith, to request the per^ 
mission of the Board of Commissioners to lay before the Court '' any despatch of the 
Secret Committee to the GoTcmment of India, authorising the expedition into Affghanistan; 
also, any papers in the Secret Department relative to uie origin and profzpress c? that war, 
by wfaicm the finances and resources of India have been so heavily burdeneu." 

We have, &c. 
(signed) J- L. Lushington. 
John Cotton. 



Rbsolution of the Court of Directors. 



27 April 1842. 
Rbsolved, nemme contradkente^ that the Chairman and Deputy Chairman be requested 
to obtain permission from the Right Honourable the President of the Board of Control, to 
lay before this Court any despatch of the Secret Committee to the Government of India 
authorising the expedition into Affghanistan ; also anj papers in the Secret Department 
relative to the origm and progress of that war, by whicn the finances and resources of India 
have been so heavily burthened. 



Lord Fitzgerald to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company. 

Gentlemen, India Board, 2 May 1842. 

I HAVK the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 28th ultimo, and of 
the Resolution of the Court of Directors of the East India Company, desiring you to ask 
permission to lay before the Court any secret papers relating to the war in Affghanistan. 

I have considered the subject, with the wish I must always feel to comply wiih a request 
for information connected with the interests of India, addressed to me on behalf of that 
important body which you represent But I have come to the conclusion that at the pre- 
sent time it 1 ' ' - . . ^ . . . 
to the Court i 
those which, 

I have, &c. 
(signed) FUzgeraid If Vesci. 




That 
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The Chairman and Deputy Clsairman of the East India Company to Lord Fitzgerald. 

My Lord, East India House, 1 February 1843. 

The war in Affghanistan having happily terminated, the Court of Directors are anxious 
to be enabled to lake into early consideration the conduct of all who have been concerned 
in advising and executing the late successful military operations iti that country; and with 
a view to this object, ihey request that the Board of Commissioners will be pleased to 
couiinunicate to the Court such of the documents in possession of the Secret Committee 
not yet laid before the Court as may relate to those subjects, and especially to the ordering 
and conducting of the forces under Major-genet als Sir George Pollock and Sir William Nott. 

We are further requested by the Court to take this opportunity^ of repeating their appli- 
cation of the 28ih of Aprils for papers explanatory of the origin of tne expedition into 
Affghanistan* The Court submit, that it is essential to the due discharge of the important 
duties assigned to them by the Legislature that information should no longer be withheld 
from thtm of the causes of an undertaking involving such vast political and financial con- 
sequences to the Indian empire. The anxiety which the Court t'eel to obtain this informa- 
tion without further delay is increased by observing that your Lordship has not hitherto 
favoured tliem with any satisfactory reply, either to the Court's letter, dated the 6th of 
April last, or the resolution of the General Court of Proprietors of the 27th of June, 
submitting the just claim of India to be relieved from a part of the expenditure of the 
Affghan war. 

We have the honour to add, thai this letter has received the unanimous concurrence of 
the Court. 

We have, &c. 
(signed) J. L. Lushington. 
John Cotton. 
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The Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company to Lord Fitzgerald. 
(Secret and confidential.) 

My Lord, East India House, April 1842. 

We are requested by the Court of Directors of the East India Company to call the 
attention of your Lordship^ and of Her Majesty's Ministers, to the intimation lately con- 
veyed to the Court by the Government of India, of tlieir intention to discontinue their 
remittances for the supply of the Home Treasury by means of advances upon goods hypo- 
thecated to the Court. 

The local Government have been compelled to adopt this course by their financial difE- 
ouliies, which have been wholly caused by the expensive operations in which they have 
been encaged beyond the Indus. 

It is doubtless known to your Lordship, that, previously to the expedition into Affghan- 
istan, the finances of India were in a highly prosperous condition, yielding a surplus of 
considerable amount, applicable either to the discharge of debt, or to internal improve- 
ment, and that now tnere is a serious annual deficit, to meet which a loan has been con 
tracted, at five per cent., and there is so much ground for apprehending that the local 
Government will be unable to continue to borrow at that rate, as not only to have led to 
the measure of suspending remittances by advances upon goods, but also to make the Court 
exceedingly anxious to take further and decided measures for affording relief to the 
treasury in India. 

Under these circumstances, it has become the duty of the Court to claim, on behalf of 
India, to be relieved from any charjges to which, upon a fair and impartial view» she may 
not be justly liable \ and whilst it is very far from the Court's desire prematurely to raise 
any qucbtion regarding the objects of the expedition beyond the Indus, yet they are con- 
strained tosubniit that, in no view of the case, can it be just or expedient that the whole 
charge of these operations, including that of the uiiiitiiry reinforcements about to be effected, 
should be thrown on the finances of India. 

The Court, therefore, trust that Her Majesty's Ministers will he pleased to make arrange- 
ments for paying to the Company, in the course of the present year, a sum on account, 
upon the assurance of which the Court could afford early and important relief to the 
Government of India by proportionately restricting the drafts upon it from hence. 

We have to add, that this letter conveys the unanimous expression of the Court's 
sentiments. 

We have, &c 
(signed) George Lytdl. 

J. L. Lusldngpm. 
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E^nACT Resolution at a General Court of the East India Oompany, on the 

27th June 1842. 

RBsoLVBDy Tbat upon consideration of all the circumstances connected with British 
interrention in the affairs of Affj^hanistan, as they appear from the Papers already laid before 
Parliament^ it is the opinion of this Courty that the ^bole expense of that war odght not 
to be thrown on the people of India, but that a part of it should be borue by ihe Exchequer 
of the United Kingdom. 



Lord Fitzgerald to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of tlm Bast India Company. 

Gentlemen, India Board; 8 February 1843. 

AlthiOUGB I had an opportunity of stating to you on Friday last, when I had the honour 
of seeing you at this Board, that I should have great pleasure in directing the secret papefS 
which were desired by the Court of Directors to be laid before the Court, I beg leave m 
this more formal manner to repeat that assurance. 

The officers of this department are now occupied in selecting from the despatches all that 
relate to military operations in ihe late campaign in Affghanistan, for the purpose of sub- 
mitting the same to Parliament and to the Court of Directors. 

1 have ne donbt that the documents which it is proposed to oommitnicate will be satis- 
factory to the Court, and it shall bv my care that abundant information shall be supplied. 

With respect to the latter part of your letter, which refers to the origin and policy of the 
war to th« westward of the Indus, i have not as yet any communication to make to you 
on the part of Uer Majesty's Government. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) Fitzgerald^ VescL 
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Appendix, No. 4- LIST of Pbtitions referred to tlie Select Committee on Indian Tbrbitories, 

■^"■*" Session 18i2-63. 



PKBIBSTBD. 


PETITION EBS. 


P&ATEB. 


PAOB. 


16 J«ly . ii5a> - . 

2CJtaly „ . - 
9Ali0Mt „ - ' 

9 August „ - - 

9Aiiguiit „ . - 


- - Mmirters of the Gospel Be- 
sideot m Calcutta. 

Bombay Charabev of Comaetoe - 

- - MimstSTs o£ the Goqpel Be- 
sident in Galeatta. 

- - Protestant MSsskmaries in 
Calcutta. 

. - - East Indiana, Inhabitants of 
Cakutta, &c. 


- - For witbdn^mkl ^ support 
to Hindoo and Mahomedan 
Religions - - - - - 

F6r Measures of Jlaielioratkn - 

- - Against the Encouragtment 
of Idolatry in India - - - 

- - Against the BflcoufagemsnV 
of Idolatry in India . - - 

- - For Bemoval of Disabilities 
affecting Persons of Mixed Pa? 
rentage - - - - - 


187 

' 201 

30e 



The Petition of the undersigned Ministers of tbe Giospel resident in CalositU, 

Humbly show elh 
That your petitioners, being members of various Protestant dencMoainations, and most 
of them having resided several years in India, are deeply interested in tbe progress of 
Divine truth in this country, and strongly participate in the conviction, now generally 
entertained, that the connexion of the Government of India with Uie Hindu and Mahommedan 
religions is both wrong in itself, and an obstacle to that spread of Christianity wbioh yofwr 
petitioners are aiming to secure. 

That your petiiioners willii^ly and thankfully acknowledge that much has been done 
in recent years to release the Government from its active share in the ceremonies of those 
religions, and to leave their disciples to maintain them in their own way and from their 
own resources. They admit with pleasure that many of the most prominent evils which 
once existed have now been abolished ; that oaths are no longer administered in the Com- 
pany's 
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ptmy's oourts in the namee of Hindu idole ; that salutes in honour of t~h<Me idols have been AmkmM^ M« a 
discontinued; that the pilgrim taxes at Gaya, Allahabad, Pitri, and Dharwar have been ^rf^ ^^ «•^• 
aboUshed; that in the Presidencies of Madras and Bambay the reTenoe collectors are no 
longer active agents in maintaining idol-worship ; that the temple lands are no longw under 
their charge ; that they have ceased to appoint Brahmans to pray for rain in seasons of 
drought, to summon villagers to draw the idol cars, to sanction officially with their presence 
and authority the actual ceremonies of Hinduism, and to present clothes Jewels, and femt 
to idols, in the name of the Honourable Bast India Company. 

That yoar petitioners believe that much still remains to be done before the QovemtieDt 
of India shall be finnlly and fully severed from the religious systems which it has so kmg 
sustained. (Jnder the arrangement which was reported to your Honourable House in 
August 1M9, committees of natives, or respectable individuals, have in numerous cases 
been substituted for the revenue collectors in the management of the sltrines wbich the 
Government supported ; but in some respects the former direct connexion between t^se 
shrinee and the Government has only been replaced by an indirect one, calculated to a 
o^Ftain extent to hide the real character of the alliance. 

That your petitioners have learned from tl*e return made by the Gkyvemment of I«idia 
to your Honourable House in 1849, that at the present time, and under the arrangement 
recently adopted, more than 16 laJibs of rupees, or 160,000/., are annually paid by the 
Government of India for the support of temples and mosques, of Brahmans and MouIvi€s, 
of which about seven lakhs ai*e expended in the Bombay Presidency, and eight lakbs in fliat 
of Madras. That, white jouar pe^ioners admit that to some of these grants the temples 
r^rred to have a strong daim (sueh grants being made in commutatioa for the revenue 
of lands still under the charge of Government, and which cannot be surrendered because 
their boundaries are unknown), they feel convinced that searching inquiry weald prove the 
claims of others to be more than queatkmable. That the fact is well known that on sejvwal 
oeeasions when new territories have been annexed by the Government of India, and it has 
been foun4 that ceKain voluntary oontributions luive been custooMnily made for i^ligioas 
objects by tiie former authorities, these donations have been continued by the Bast India 
Company, under the belief that treaties which guaranteed protection to the rights of the 
natives of those territories bound the Government also to perpetuate those gifts, aldiough 
being originally voluntary, they are so still, and ougiit to be withdrawn on account of their 
injurious tendency. That, in illustration of these remarks, yoar petitioners can point to the 
celebrated temple of Parboti at Poonah, which was a mere private temple of the Mahrattu 
Psi«hwa, and to the college of Brahmans at the same place, which two establishments, with 
other minor temples in that ooU6(^orate, receive an annual gift firom the East India Com- 
pany of more than 10,000/. 

That your petitioners have been informed that a custtMii formerly existed in the Agra 
Presidency, by which the Goremment of India presented dressea of honour to Mahommedan 
eadis on the occasion of the Eed festival, and that suoh gifu have been commuted into 
money* payment, and are continued to the present day. 

That your petitioaers have beard on good authority that another custom has prevailed, 
by which, when the Governor- {general and other high officers of state in travelling have 
approached celebrated native shrines, offerings have been there presented which weve paid 
out of the public purse, and ^at at Amritiir, Iw&llKmukhfi and T&rant&ron, in the Punjab, 
such oftrin^s ave been preseotad withio' a recent period. 

That your petitioners have never observed aufiy mention of these oibrtngs in the Parlia*- 
mentary Returtie upon the subject of idolatry ia India, andareawurd of other cases which 
have in like manner been passed ovcv. That fon a toitg period- a pooj^ri or Brahman pHest 
was employed, at an annual expense of about MOi. (or 2,000 rs.), in the salt agency at 
Hidgelee, whose duty it was continually Cc» worship Lahshmi, the Hindu Goddess of For- 
tune, in the empty salt golahs, m order to seoura the Company's trade against loss ; that at 
the opium agency in Behar a special gift was made to the Brahmans to secure good fortune 
OH the sailing of the Brst opium boats every season towards Calcutta: that in the money 
advances at the beginning of the opium season certain payments to Brahmans were regu- 
larly included, and that a sHuitar practice existed in ttie salt agency at Hidgelee. ThtOf 

iour petitioners believe that these practices coiiiinued for a loi>g period unknown to the 
eadfi of the respective departments ; that they were never S|>ecified in the Parliamentary 
Returns, being reckoned in the salt and cpivm agencies as regular current expenses ; tliat 
these practices were recently brought to Hght, and then suppressed ; an<l that your peti* 
tioners mention them now because they believe that searchit^ inquiry would probably 
brin^ to light other practices of a similar kind. 

That, while solewn affirmations bnve been substituted for the oaths formerly taken by- 
Hindus and Mussulmans in the CompanFiy's Courts, the law which permits this variation 
from former custom has not yet bee« extended to the courts established by Her Majesty's 
charters in India, »nd that oaths on the Koran, and oaths in the names of Hindu deities 
continue to be admiaisteredin those courts as in former days. 

That your petitioners have heard with regret that, notwiihstanding the positive orders of 
the Court of Directors, the Residents at Baroda and Nagpore have within recent periods^ 
recognised and attended in their official capacity idolatrous festivals celebrated by the 
Hindu raja!» of ilio.^e territories, and that in the latter case such attendance was doubly 
painful, l:om the /act that in 1847 tl)e acting Resident at Nagpore, Captain Ramsay, com* 
pclled the niissionaries to give up to the Raja a young convert who had applied to them 
for baptism, en the ground that under the Nagpore treaty with the East India Co4npany 
he could not protect the vaja'a dj^oontented/ svhfeeta; and yottr petiiionem remind your 
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>Appendik, No. 4. Honourable House that this view of the obligations of the Government of this country was- 
L. * formerly sanctioned by the Government of India. 

That your petitioners believe that in the Madrissa College in Calcutta, and in various 
Sanskrit colleges endowed by Government, the auihoritative precepts, doctrines and cere*- 
monies of the Hindu and Mabommedan religions are taught at thee?cpense of the Govern* 
ment; that the explanations and reasons that have been offered respecting such an 
anomalous proceeding are insufficient to defend it ; and that, in the case of these colleges, 
one of the most offensive and direct forms of the Government connexion with false religions 
exists, notwithstanding tlie expressed wishes of the Court of Directors and of your 
Honourable House, intact to the present time. Your petitioners are aware of tiie value of 
these colleges as philological institutions, promoting the cultivation of the ancient and 
modem languages of India, and it is not therefore to this use of them that the objections 
above made have referred. 

That your petitioners have reason to believe that by a despatch to the Governor-general 
in 1847, the Court of Directors prohibited their public servants from taking part in mis^ 
sionary undertakings, and thereby conveyed to many minds the impression that they would 
view with disfavour all who should not see it to be their duty to be entirely neutral in the 
great contest of Christianity in this country, and that your petitioners consider such a pro- 
hibition, in contrast to tlie Court's own alliance with hXse religions, with feelings of surprise 
and sorrow. 

Further that, in reispect to one of the ^eat obstacles to that full and complete disconnexion 
of the Government of India from the Hindu and Mahommedan religions for which they pray^ 
your petitioners would draw the special attention of your Honourable House to the regulations 
of the IndianGovernment respecting endowments for the support of those religions. That by 
Regulation XIX. of 1810, in Bengal, and Regulation VII. of 1817, in the Pi^idency of Ma- 
dras, such endowments are recognised as pious and beneficial, the care of them is vested in the 
Boards of Revenue as an important duty of Government, and questions connected with them 
have hitherto been placed, not under the jurisdiction of the ordinary civil courts, but under the 
officers of those Boards. That your petitioners consider that several weighty reasons may 
be urged against those regulations; inasmuch as they constitute the Government the 
trustee of such endowments, and treat them as if they were matters of great benefit to 
society, and of pecuniary interest to the revenue authorities; inasmuch, also, as to enforce 
them fully, would bring the Government into more intimate connexion with those religions 
than they have ever yet held ; and chicffly because they now stand in the way of those very 
arrangenu nts \%hich the Government of India has recently been making for dil^connecting 
itself altogether Irom those endowments; in the Madras presidency, for instance, the col> 
lectors have been forbidden to interfere in the managi^ment of mosques and temples, yet 
the regulation which commands them to interfere still continues on the statute book ; while, 
at the same time, should breaches of trust in their management occur, the civil courts 
refuse to take them into consideration, because that regulation is unrepealed. That thia 
anomalous state of things was brought to the notice of the Supreme Government of India 
by the Government of Madras several years ago, and that they have provided no new regu- 
lations to meet the difficulty. 

That your petitioners feel the need of a searching inquiry into all tiiese subjects. They 
fear that while public attention has been especially directed to the temple of Juggemautb, 
and to the donation which it annually receives, other matters not less important have con- 
tinued almost unnoticed, although they have the authority of one of the members of the 
Supreme Council in India (Sir H. Maddock, in his published Minute of 1834) for saying 
that ''the temple of Juggernauth is only one of innumerable Hindu temples receiving 
endowments from the Guvernmentof India.*' 

That your petitioners hailed with lively gratitude the draft of an Act which the Supreme 
Council of India published in the ''Calcutta Ghizette," upwards of a year ago, for the final 
severance of Government from the temple of Juggernauth, and that your petitioners hoped 
that a measure so wise and just, demanded alike by sound policy, public justice, and 
Christian principle, would speedily be passed into a law; but that now they fear that the 
views and intentions of the Government of India have changed, and that the passing of 
this Act is extremely uncertain. 

Your petitioners, therefore, without dwelling on the very solemn subject oF the evils of 
this connexion between a Christian Government and the shrines of false religions, respect- 
fully pray your Honourable House to take into consideration such further measures as 
may be required for completing; the entire severance of the Government of India from the 
Hindu and Mahommedan religions, to institute a searching investigation into the allegations 
of this petition, and to have laid upon the table of your Honourable House a copy of the 
despatch of 1847 above referred to, with a statement of its oiigin and intended aim. Your 
petitioners especially pray that your Honourable House will be pleased to call for a com- 
plete, distinct, and detailed statement of every grant now directly or indirectly paid to the 
above religions in every district and province of the continent of India under Euj^lish rule; 
to institute a rigid scrutiny into the ground and title upon which each one of ihess grants 
is claimed, whether it be to mosques or temples, to Brahmans or Moulvies, to idolatrous 
ceremonies, or the education of the young in the authoritative siiastras of those religions, 
and to cause every revenue official in India to report minutely on every fact that brinies the 
Government into any connexion whatsoever with Mahommedanism or Hinduism in the dis- 
trict under his charge. They pray also that your Honourable House will direci the Govern- 
ment of India to repeal the two Regulations which your petitioners have referred to, and 
to enact in their stead a regulation applicable to all the presidencies of India, by which the 
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endowments ofthe Hinda and Mabommedan religions shall^ like all other trusts, be placed Appendix, No. 4. 
under the j urisdiction of the civil courts. 

And, lastly, your petitioners will ever pray that the spirit of wisdom and of justice may 
be abundantly granted to your Honourable House by that great and gracious God, who 
has said that ** righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people." 

Carapiet Chater Aratoon, 

Baptist Missionary* 
W. 8. Mackaj/r 

Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 
David Ewart, 

Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 
8ic. 8cc. 8ic. 



The Petition ofthe Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
Humbly showeth. 
That your petitioners are a body of merchants at Bombay, associated for the protection 
and promotion of mercantile interests, which are alike intimately allied with the best 
interests of England and of India. 

That your peti;ioners respectfully avail themselves of the opportunity now afforded by 
your Honourable House, in reconsiaering the principles and details of the Government of 
the British Indian empire, to lay before your Honourable House some of the views and 
feelings whicli they entertain in relation to the same, having more particular reference to 
the subjects suggested by the constitution of their own body. 

Your petitioners, however, in thus desiring to confine themselves to such matters as bear 
directly upon their own interests as traders, believe that such interests will be found to be 
videntical with those both ofthe governors and of the governed; and they are desirous of 
giving the weight of their testimony, as an independent body, to much that has been 
already stated, both in Parliament and elsewhere, with regard to the wants of this country, 
"but in doing so to limit themselves strictly to matters of which they have personal know- 
ledge and experience in this Presidency; and, although it will be incumbent upon them to 
reflect in some instances on the administration of the East India Company, they are actuated 
by no spirit of hostility to that body. 

The great want and grievance to which your petitioners would call the attention of your 
Honourable House is the lamentably defective state of our internal communications. Your 
^petitioners attach to this question the utmost importance, as they are convinced there is no 
other that bears so strongly upon the interests of commerce, and perhaps no other material 
question in which are so mtiniately bound up the best interests of humanity. 

So notorious are the facts ofthe case as regards the utter want of roads, or of any mean* 
of communication throughout almost the whole of this Presidency, that your petitioners 
would scarcely have thought it necessary to enlarge upon the subject, or to enter on any 
proof, but for the extraordinary statements which they observe have from time to time been 
put forward at home in support of the East India Company by persons of high authority 
and rank. 

Your petitioners believe that in no part of the world is the necessity for roads greater 
than in Western India, and in no part of the civilized world is there so great a want of 
them. There are neither navigable rivers nor canals, and scarcely can there be said to be 
^ny roads, such few as do exist being generally unmetalled, and almost entirely unbridged. 
Throughout the greater part of the country traffic is conducted solely by means of bullocks, 
carrying not more than two cwr. each, and travelling with difficulty from six to eight miles 
a day. Even such traffic is often interfered with, and temporarily suspended by droughts, 
epidemics amongst the cattle, or other causes, and during four months of the year it must 
entirely cease, from the fact ofthe unmetalled roads becoming quite impassable. With an 
area of 70,000 square miles, exclusive of the great province of Scindc^, and with a popu- 
lation of not less than 7,000,000 souls, the Bombay Presidency possesses not more than 
400 miles of made road fit for wheeled conveyances, and as yet only 24 of railway. 
HBngland, with an area of only 50,000 square miles, has at present, your petitioners believe, 
independently of 7,000 miles of railway, nearly 120,000 miles of public highway and 
macadamised roads. The facts of the case for India, however, are not sufficiently to 
be apprehended by this comparison, as more than half of our roads are purely military, 
or have been constructed for the convenience of Government, and out of the great natural 
lines of traffic. 

For further information on the subject, and i*egarding the state of the roads on this side 
of India, your petitioners refer to the following opinions expressed to Government by their 
own officers. Captain Wingate, one of the most distinguished military engineers ofthe 
service, speaks of a part ofthe great trunk line from Bombay to Agra, via Indore, as the 
frightful and thoroughly execrable road from the Thull Ghaut through the Concan. Colonel 
Dickenson, the late chief engineer of this establishment, has stated of the great cotton- 
producing province of Guzerat, that it has not a single made road, which we believe to be 
still Mubsiantialiy the case. Another engineer officer of similar rank has said, even more 
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Appendix, 'No. 4. recently, that the only real roa<)^ that is the only poad bridged and melalledy in the Presidenoy 

— — is that from Panwell to Ahmednugj^ur, a distance of abeut liOO miles; and from tl^ 

southern parts of the Presidency the highest Government officials have spoken of Uie want 

qf roads and bridges as an incalculable pressure on the industry ^nd resources of the 

country. 

In addressing your Honourable House, it is unnecessary for your petitioners to occupy 
time or space with general arguments in favour of such facilities of transit and communi* 
cation as are so much wanting here. The advantages to mankind of roads upon which 
they can pass at all times with comfort and celrrity can hardly be appreciated too highly; 
and if, as has been said upon the highest authority at home, the more general introduction 
of highw^^ys in Scotland in the beginning of this century advanced civilisation in the dis- 
tricts principally affected by at least 100 year:*, and if the effects of the opening of new 
roads in Ireland/still more recently, have been spoken of as magical, as well in a moral and 
social as in a commercial point of view, what might not be expected from like causes in a 
vast continent, almost destitute of water conununication, and of which the need of roads 
is in consequence ao much more urgent. 

Experience in India unfortunately furnishes as yet but limited n>eans of correctly esti- 
mating these probable consequences, but your petitioners have had melancholy experience 
of the actual want of such means of communicaiion. It is a fact in the recollection of many 
Europeans still in Bombay, that whilst, through the accidental occurence of a bad season, 
thousands of human beings were dying of starvation in Candeish^ abundance of all the 
necessaries of life was t^ be found at Poonah, a distance not greater than from London to 
Yorkshire, but owing to the want of roads and difficulties of transit, even starvation prices 
could not conamand the necessary supplies. Nor is this a solitary instax^^ pf sueh lameat* 
able occurrences. Both Sholapore to the south, and Gwalior iM the north, have bee^ the 
scenes of local famine witlnn a very few years. Animal life is year after year sacriBced to 
an extent that would almost pass belief', in the eonveyafice of such smaU portioa of the 
produce of the interior as reaches us in Bombay. 

Tiie carcasses of bullocks are to be met wkith in hundreds towards the end of the dry 
season, maiking the great lines of tr$tffic, and it is said^ tbat of the vast number of sheep 
sent from Candeish and the Deccan, only one-*tblvd reach Bombay aliveu Whilst feelings 
of humanity, however, are thus powerfully appealed to^ there is no less strongly an appeal 
tp the interests of trade. It is a &ct, about which j^our petitioners believe up aifference of 
opinion does or can exist, that the trade of India is still small beyond comparison with that of 
9^y country so populous and so capable of trade, and that the first step has scarcely yet 
been taken towards developin^^ the vast resource;^ of this empire. If it is intended, bow- 
ever, that this rich field should evei* be harvested^ tlie v^ans of making its riches availahle 
must be provided. So long as we find it stated, with regard to the richest province of 
Wcbtern India, that but little more tUao an eighth of its arable land ia tmder cultivation, aud 
that even unde;r a^ch circmnsitance^ in years of abundanoe^ tl\e more pierishahle descrip- 
tiions of produce cease t9 t^ve almost any value— "iind^ed are plteu Ipft to perish on the 
field irom the want of outlet by rpa4«9 ^^ ^W^ l^H^ f^i* but little prqgresA in this diiection. So 
long as such a state of things is permitted to exist, it is iippossibl^ for the ryot to better his 
condition; he vau^i remain, a^ at preaeut, withiuit iocenitive to exertion, and with difficulty 
able to provide the scanty means of supporting existence from day to day. It is thus that 
we are enabled to account for the oppressive nature of a land tax which, as a rule, is in itself 
liubt beyond example, and which, though not aveiaging niore than S<. anacreonoultivated 
land throughout this Presidency, yet absorbs in that sum a very lavge portion of the returns 
ivom cultivation. In the want of roads we must also seek for au explanaitioaof the fact that, 
although India is beliered to pioduce au anntud cr<^ of cotton but little inferior iu amount 
to that of America, so small a portion of it has hitherto become available lor our manu- 
facturers; and the indirect proof of this has been furnished in your petitioners' experience 
of the increased supplies which have always been forthcoming, with an advance of price. 
The value of cotton in the great producing distFiets of Central India is notoriously much 
below the cost of production in any part of America, but it is estimated that an advance of 
las much as 100 per cent, on first cost is required, in order to briug sueh cotton lo the sea* 
board. 

To the uani of roads, then, do your [petitioners mainly attribute the depressed » they might 
say, with reference to much of this Presidency, the desert state of the country, and the very 
limited nature of our export trade from Bombay, as compared with what might be expected 
from the only great outlet of so vast a tract of continent; but equal, at least in degree, are 
the effects of the same cause u|>on our import trade. It is familiarly said that the export 
of British manufacture to India is at the rate of only Is. per head, although ihe export to 
•South America, a continent with which it may fairly be compared, is ten times that amount ; 
and your Honourable House is aware that our Australian colonies are now said to consume 
at the rate of no less than eight pounds per head. The full force of these facts is scarcely 
represented, even by this comparison. As regards the trade of Bombay, there is reason to 
believe that by far the greater part of the increased importation of British manufactures of 
laie years has found its market elsewhere than in India proper, and that the real consump- 
tion of British goods in the Presidency of Bombay itself is very limited indeed* The cost 
of carriage precludes British manufactures from competing sucoessfally with the native 
almost everywhere, except on the coast. 

Without 
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Wiib^iit exiuiusiing the arguments wbieh might be aMoeed on the subject of roads^ Appeii€iji, No. 4. 
rqfftitled from a simply economical point vf Tiew, there are stili other, and iu thenmelves — — ^ 

much higher and more important^ reaBons to be urged why no time should be lost in 
meeting this great want 

Tlie education and improvement of the natives of this country are subjects deeply at 
heart with the English nation. Unfortunately, however, but a scant measure of success has 
as yet attended such endeavours as have been made in the cause of education and 
Christianity; but other reauUa could scarcely be looked for, when it is remembered to what 
a very limited extent European influence has yet been brought to bear upon the mass of 
the people. It is not education in its ordinary and restricted sense that is chiefly required 
for the mttives of this country, for perhaps in no other part of the \rorId ara the mere rudi-^ 
ments of education more generall]r diffused; but what is absolutely essential to native pro^ 
?res» and the elevation of the native character, is a higher tone of morality. This must b^ 
looked for principally from increased intercouise with the more advanced race, and front 
the recognised influences of a true religion. Such inflnence<<, however, cannot be brought 
to bear to any extent whilst so much of the country remains almost inaccessible to Eiiro-^ 
peans, from the diflBculties, the risk and the expense which are now necessarily attendant 
upon travelling in the interior. To her insular position, and the early introduction of an 
admirable system of internal communication, England is said to be mainly indebted for her 
present proud position amongst nations ; and to the absence of these advantages do your 
peiitioners attribute the fact, that European civilisation is still arrested on the threshold 
of India. 

Although your petitioners are unwilling to join in the sweeping condemnation which bus 
been so often passed upon the administration of justice in the Ea^t India Company's courts 
in this country, there is in their opinion much that is susceptible of improvement ; but they 
think a sure means of procuring such reforms as may be desirable would result from the 
greater publicity and scrutiny to which such courts would be subjected by the increased 
resort of Europeans to the interior. Residing in Bombay, your petitioners are within the 
jurisdiction of Her Majesty's Supreme Courts, and fully recognise the advantages they derive 
from the protection afforded by those tribunals to their rights and privileges as British 
subjects; they have perhaps personally but little experience of the administration of jus- 
tice in the interior, but it has not been without reason that they have always viewed with 
great jealousy any measures on the part of Government which threatened to subject Euro- 
peans to the jurisdiction of the Company's Court. The notorious inexperience and want of 
judicial capacity of many servants of the East India Company who administer justice in 
the interior naturally cause a great dread of such tribunals, whilst arbitrary decisions, an 
irregular mode of proceeding, ill-defined law8> and the constant reversals of verdicts on 
appeal to higher courts, fully justify the objections entertained to such a jurisdiction. 

Having shown how vastly important and general in its relations is the question of inter- 
nal communication, your petitioners would further lepresent, that it is a paramount duty of 
the Government of this country to provide the same. They believe that this duty has been 
generally acknowledged by the Indian Government, both in theory and pnutice ; but 
some difference of opinicm would still seem to exist on the subject in England. Your peti- 
titioners would therefore venture to remind your Honourable House, that throughout IikIih^ 
and more particularly in this Presidency, Government occupies, as regards tlte land, the 
position of both landlord and owner, as to Government accrues every advantage of revenue^ 
If in the absence t>f any such proprietary riuhts duties of a simihir nature have been recog^ 
nised by many European governments, they shoald be ^till more incumbent upon the 
Government of this country, which in its career of conquest has left no class ttetween 
itself and the cullivutoi's of the soil. Whether or not consonant with strict principles of 
political economy, it has been andremain^t a necessity in India that all such works of public 
utility shoukl be undertaken by the existing Government. Remains of canals, tanks, rnads^ 
and other public works, stupendous by comparison with anything that the British ha*e yeo 
to show, still testify throughout the country to what was done by former rulers of India, 
whilst rt is matter of history famrliar to all, that for the support send furtheWthce of 
such neceiteary ondertfakiitgs large assignments of lands were constantly made boUi hf 
Mohamedanand Hindoo princes. 

Asr^ards Bombay, ofte of the greatest practical difficulties which has hitherto stood in 
the way of progress with undertakings of the nature referred to has been found to result 
from the subordinate position of our local Government. Although invested with consider- 
able powers in many other reapects, as regards expenditure on public works, it is without 
any power whatever, and the necessity of endless references, both to the Supreme Govern- 
ment at Calcutta and i^ the Court of Directors at home, with the consequent delays, ha« 
proved fatal Ui many an undertaking which would have largely benefited the country, 
although backed with the strongest approval of those best qualified to judge of the matter. 
Your petitioners would here instance the almost unaccountable delay which ha'^ attended 
the introduction of a system of railroads for this country ; a trunk line of railway from 
Bombay to Agra has long been acknowledged to be a pressing necessity ; it is however 
upwaids of 10 years since ihe project was first started, witli the strong recommendaticm of 
our local Govemnnent, and as yet only 24 miles have been completed, whilst the sancliou of 
the Court of Directors for an extension above the Ghauts is still deferred. Your petitioners 
Jbelieve that it is now a well-established principle with regard to railways, thai a great trunk 
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i^ppendixy No. 4. line cannot be expected to pay until completed, and it seems therefore the more difficult to 

account for the course pursued by t he nuthorities at home in almost ensuring loss by delaying 

to carry out at once in a liberal manner what they have begun. As an experiment, the 
Bombay line, so far as it has been already sanctioned, can have no value except in the 
experience which has been gained from it — that neither in the country nor in the people 
does there exist any kind ot obstacle or difficulty in the construction and success of such 
works. 

Your petitioners are convinced that it is no less the duty than tlie interest of the East 
India Company to devote a portion of its revenue to the opening up of the country. The 
necessary consequence of improved means of communication would be a great extension of 
cultivation and an enhanced value for the produce of the soil, from wTiich Government 
would at once derive a large increase of revenue. In a military point of view, the advan- 
tage to Government of good roads would also be very great, by enabling a small number of 
troops to perform the duties of a larger force, and by the power of rapidly combining 
resources, uhilst politically, manifest benefiis would be derived by a Government so bureau- 
cratic in its nature from facility and celerity of communication. 

No mere estimate of consequences, however, can be so conclusive as the positive expe- 
rience furnished to us by the results of public works, wherever such have been already 
completed by Government. It is notorious that every one of the roads, such as they are, 
which has yet been ci»nstructed in this Presidency, has repaid its cost to Government over 
and over again. A new road was opened not long ago to the port of Comptah at very 
trifling expense, and in three years the Customs revenue of that port had increased from 
5^000 /. to nearly 20,000/. The road from Bombay to Poona, only 72 miles in length, is 
said to give a toll to Government of upwards of 4,000/. per annum. 

In Madras and Bengal, canals and works of irrigation have yielded from the moment of 
their being available almost incredible returns. An instance is cited from the district of 
Tanjore, where an expenditure of 40,000 rupees led to a permanent increase of revenue of a 
like amount, having cleared itself in a single year. In every instance, and on every occa- 
sion, it has been proved that money judiciously expended by Government for road making,, 
irrigation, or uther similar works, has been repaid in a few years, and has then created a 
new source of permanent revenue. 

With such experience, it is matter of surprise that, whilst money has been for some time 
past so easily obtainable in England, and at such very low rates of interest, no attempt has 
Deen made by the Ea^t India 0)mpany to take advantage of the circumstance, in order to 
carry out upon a lars^e scale works of public utility which are so much required in this 
country. In view of large deficiencies of revenue for many years past, and of the events^ 
now transpiring in China, which threaten seriously to en.langer one of the most important 
sources of existing Indian revenue (opium), it might have been supposed that the East India 
Company would have anxiously embraced any available means of improving their financial 
position ; but such ha^ not been the case. 

In connexion with these considerations is a question particularly calculated to arrest 
attention, and it is one to which your petitioners would respectfully invite the careful 
investigation of your Honourable House, — thnt, whilst British capital, in obedience to 
natural laws, is ever restlessly seeking employment as well at home as in almost every 
uther part of the world, apparently much greater inducements have always hitherto failed 
to attract it to India ; with the highest lates of intei*est for money, capital remains one of 
the chief necessities of this country. Of this want of confidence in Indian investments 
many explanations have beenofiered; but, without entering on any lengthened examina- 
tion thereof, your petitioners would slate their conviction, that greater knowledge of the 
country, increased confidence in the administration of justice, and a more liberal policy 
on the part of the East India Company towards European settlers, would go far to 
remove it. 

In conclusion, yoiir petitioners humbly pray your Honourable House, that in any arrange- 
ments which may be c* ntetnplated for the future administration of this country, due regard 
may be hitd to the evils thus set forth, and that sufficient piovision may be made for the 
remedy thereof in the construction and maintenance of iiccessary roads, bridges, tanks, 
canals, &c., either by the direct appropriation of a portion of the land revenue in each 
particular district, or by holding out advantages, privileges and inducements to private 
entei prise, or by assigrments of land, as may, after full consideration, be deemed most 
desirable, and that greater lesponsibiUty to your Honourable House on the part of the 
Government of India in cairymg out these views, and more freouent opportunities of 
discussing the affairs of India in Parliament be afibrded, in sucli manner as to your 
Honourable House in its wisdom may seem best for the general welfare of the Empire. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

For the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 

Hamilton B. Gilmour, Acting Chairman. 
30 May 1853. 
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The Petttiun of the undersigned Ministers of the Gospel resident in Calcutta, 

Humbly showcth, 

That your petitioners^ being members of various Protestant denominations, and most of 
them having resided several years in India, are <ieeply interested in the progress of Divine 
truth in this country, and stnmgly pnriicipate in the conviction, now generally entertained, 
thai the connexion of the Government of India with ihe Hindoo and Muhammadan 
religion^ is both wrong in ilsflf, and an obstacle to that spread of Chrisiianity which your 
petitioners are aiming to secure. 

Tnat your petitioners willingly and thankfully acknowledge that much has been done in 
recent years to release the Government from its active share in the ceremonies of those 
religions, and to leave tlieir disciples to maintain them in their own way and from their own 
re>'Ources. They admit with pleasure that many of the most prominent evils which once 
existed have now been abolished ; that oaths are no longer administered in the Company's 
courts in the names of Hindu idols ; that salutes in honour of those idols have l>een dis* 
continued; that the pilgrim taxes a Gay&, Allahabad, Puri, and Dharwar have been 
abolished ; that in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay the revenue collectors are no 
longer active agents in maintaining idol worship; that the temple lands are no longer 
under their charge; that they have ceased to appoint Brahmans to pray for rain in seasons 
of drought, to summon villagers to draw the idol cars, to sanction otficially with their pre- 
sence and nuthoriiy the actual ceremonies of Hinduism, and to present clothes, jewels, and 
fruit to idols, in the name of the Honourable East India Company. 

That your petitioners believe that much still remains to be done before the Government of 
India shall be finally and fully severed from the religious systems which it has so long sus- 
tained. Under the arrangement which was reported to your Honourable House in August 
1849, committees of natives or respectable individuals have in numerous cases been 
substituted for the revenue collectors in the manajjenient of the shrines which the Govern- 
ment supported ; but in some respects the former direct connexion between those shrines 
and the Government has only been replaced by an indireci one, calculated to a certain 
extent to hide the real chai-acter of the alliance. 

Thatycur petitioners have learned from the Return made by the Goxernment of India to 
your Honourable House in 1849, that at the present time, and under the arrangement 
recently adopted, more than 16 lakhs of rupees, or 160,000/., are annually paid by the 
Government of India for the support of temples and mosques of Brahmans and Maulavis, of 
which about seven lakhs are expended in the Bouibay Presidency, and eight lukhs in that 
of Madras. 

I'hat while your petitioners admit that to some of these grants the temples referred to 
have a strong claim (such grants being made in commutation for the revenue; of lands still 
under the charge of Government, and which cannot be surrendered, because their boundaries 
are unknown), they feel convinced that searching inquiry would prove the claims of others to 
be more than questionable. 

That the fact is wtll known that on several occasionj>, when new territories have been 
annexed by the Government of India, and it has been found that certain voluntary contri- 
butions have been customarily made for religious objects by the former authoriiies, these 
donations have been continued by the East India Company, under the belief that treaties 
which guaranteed protection to the rights of the natives of those territories, bound the 
Government also to perpetuate those gifts; although, being originally voluntary, they are 
so still, and ought to be withdrawn on account of their injurious tendency. 

That in illustration of the^e remarks, your petitioners can point to the celebrated temple 
of Parbati at Punah, which was a private temple of the Mahratta Peishvva, and to the 
College of Brahmans at the same place, which two establishments, with other minor 
temples in that collecioraie, receive an annual gift from the East India Company ot more 
than 10,000/. 

That your petitioners have been informed, that a custom formerly existed in the Agra 
Presidency, by which the Government of India presented dresses of honour to Muhammadan 
cadis on ihe occasion of the Eed festival, and that such gifts have been commuted into 
money payments, and are continued to the present day. 

That your petitioners have heard on good authority that another custom has prevailed, 
by which, when the Governor-general and other high officers of state, in travelling, have 
approached celebrated native shrines, offerings have been there presented which were paid 
out of the public purse; and that at Amritsir, Iwala-Mukhi, and Tarantaron, in the run- 
jab, such ofierings have been presented wiihin a recent period. 

That your petitioners have never observed any mention of these offerings in the Parlia- 
mentary Returns upon the suhject of idolatry in India, and are aware of other cases which 
have in like manner been passed over. 

That for a long period a Poojari or Brahman priest was employed, at an annual expense 
of about 200/. (or rupees 2,(100), in the salt agency at Hidgelee, whose duty it was continu- 
ally to worship Lakshmi, the Hindu goddess of Foitune, in the empty salt golahs, in order 
to secure the Company's trade against loss; that at the opium agency in Behar a special 
gift was made to the Brahmans to secure good fortune on the sailing of the first opium 
boats every season towards Calcutta; that in the money advances at the beginning of the 
opium season, certain payments to Brahmans were regulary included ; and that a similar 
practice existed in the salt ai^ency at Hidgelee. 
0.10. C C That 
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Appendix No. 4. That your petitioners believe that these practices continued for a long period unknown 
^ ' * to the heads of ihc respective departments ; that they were never speciSed in the Parlia- 
mentary Returns, being reckoned in the salt and opium agencies as regular current expenses ; 
that tliese practices were recently brought to light, and then suppressed ; and that your 
petitioners mention them now, because they believe that searching inquiry would probably 
bring to li^ht other practices of a similar kind. 

That, while solemn affirmations have been substituted for the oaths formerly taken by 
Hindus and Muaalmans in the Comjtany's courts, the law which permits this variatiou 
from former custom has not yet been extended to the courts established by Her Majesty's 
charters in India ; and that oaths on the Qur&n and oathii in the names of Hindu deities 
continue to be administered in the^ courts as in former days. 

That your petitioners have heaid with regret that, notwithstanding the positive orders of 
ibe Court ot Directors, the Residents at Baroda and Nag^pcre have, within recent periods* 
veeotfbiiaed aad attended in their officii«l capacity idolatrous festival celebrated by the 
Hioaii Rajas €/( tlu)se territories; and that in the hitter case such attendance was doubly 
painful from tlie fact that in 1647 the acting Kesident at Nagpore, Captain Ranisny, 
compelled the mtssionaries to ^ive up to the Raja a young convert wiio had applied to 
them for baptism, on the ground that, under the Nagpore treaty with the Ea)»t India 
Company, he could not protect the Raja's disooatented subjects; acud your petitioners 
remind your Honourable House that this view of the obligatioas of tbe Government of 
this country was formally sanctioned by the Government of India. 

That your petiti(»nefs believe that in the Madrissa Coliege in Calcutta, and in various 
Sanskrit colleges endowed by Govemment, the authoritative precepts, doctrines, tmd 
een monies of the Hindue and Muhammndan religions are tatigik at the expeuse of the 
Government; that the explanations and reasons that have been offered respecting such an 
ancmalous proceeding are insufficient to de)t*nd it; axidthat, ia the case of these colleger, 
one of the most offensive und (iirect forms of the Government connexion with hi%e reHgiavs 
exists, notwithstanding the expresf»ed wishes of the Court of Directors and off your 
Honourable House, intact to the pre!<eut time. Your petitioners are aware of the value of 
these colleges c^s f^ilologiral institutions, promoting the cultivation of the ancient and 
modern languages of India, and it is not, therefore, to this ase of them that the objections 
above made have referred. 

That your petitioners have rfasnn to believe that, by a despatch to the Governor-general 
in 1847, the Court of Directors firohibited their public servants fi'om taking part in 
missionary undertakings, and tli^^by conveyed to many mincls the impression that they 
would view with disfavour all who should not see it to be their duty to be entirely neutral 
in the great contest of Christianity in this country ; »nd that your petitioners consider such 
a prohibition, in contrast to the Court's own alliance with false religions, with feelings of 
surprise and sorrow. 

Fuvther, that in respect to one o( the great obstacles to that full and complete discon- 
nexion of the Government of India from the Hindu and Mubaneunadan religions for which 
they pmy, your petitioners would draw the special attention of your Honourable House to 
the regulations oi' the Indian Government respecting endowments for the support of tfao^^e 
religions. That by Regulation XIX. of 1810, in Bengal, and Regulation VII. of 1B17, in tbe 
Presedency of Madras, such endowments are recognised as pious and bene6cial, the care of 
them is vested in the Board of Revenue as an important duty of Government, and questions 
connected with them have hitherto been placed, not under the jurisdiction ci^ the ordinary 
civil courts, but under the officers of those Boards. That your petitioners consitler that several 
weighty reasons may be urged against those Regulations, inasmuch as they constitute 
the Government the trustee of such etuiowments, and treat them as if they were matters 
of great bene6t to the society, and of pecuniary interest to the revenue authorities ; 
inasmuch also, as to enforce itiem fully would bring the Government into more intimate 
connexion with those religions than they have ever yet held ; and chiefly because tliey now 
stand in the way of those very arrangements which the Government of India has recently 
been making lor disconnecting itself altogether from those endowments. In tiie Madras 
Presidency, lor instance, the collectors have been forbidden to interfere in the management 
of mosques and temples ; yet the regulation which commands them to interfere still 
continues on the statute book ; while, at the same time, should breaches of trtist in their 
management occur, the civil courts refuse to take them into consideration, because ttiat 
regulation is unrepealed. That this anomitlous state of thit>g!i was brought to the notice 
of the Supreme Government of India by the Government of Madras several years ago, »od 
that they nave provided no new regulations to meet the difficulty. 

That your petitioners feel the need of a searching inquiry into all these subjects. They 
fear that, while public attention has been specially directed to the Temple of Jagannath, 
and to the donation which it annually receives, other matters, noi less important, have 
continued almost unnoticed, although they have the authority of one i>f the mernkkers of 
the Supreme Council in India (Sir H. Maddock, in his published Minute of 1844) for saying 
that '^ the Temple of Jagannatli is only one of innumerable Hindu temples receivings 
endowments from the Government of India." 

That your petitioners hailed with lively gratitude the draft of an Act which the Supreme 
Council of India published in the '' Calcutta Gazette " two years ago f<nr the final severance 
of Government from the Temple of Jagannath ; and that your petitioners hoped that n 
measure so wis^e and just, demanded alike by sound fx)licy, public justice, and Christian 
principle, would speedily he passed into a law ; but that now they fear that tlie views and 
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inteniione of the Govermnent of India have cbanged, and that the passing of tliis Aet i« ApfvencUxy No.,4- 
extremely uncertain. —— 

Your peiitionerBy therefore, without dwelling on the very solemn sutjeet of the etils of 
this connexion between a ChrisliHn Government and the 8hrine« of false religiona, 
reeptctfolly pray your Honourable Hooae to take into consideration such ftirther meaaores 
as may he required for completing the entiie severance of tl:e Government of India from 
the Hindu and Muhammadan religions; to institute a searching investigation into the 
aihgittions of this petition; and to have laid upon ihf table of your Honoarable House a 
copy of the cie«ipatch of 1847 above refecred to, niUt a statement of its origin and 
intended aim. 

Your peiitioners ehpcciallv pray ihat your Honourable House will le pleased to call for a 
€( niplete, distinct and detailed statewent of evrry grant now directly or indirei^tly paid to 
the sboxe religions in every district and piovince of the continent of India under Enp^lish 
lule ; to institute a rieid scrutiny into the ground and title upon which each one of these 
giants is claimed, whether it be to mosques or temples, to Brahmans or Muulavis, to 
idolatrous cfnmonits, or the education of the y<*uns in the authoritative Shaatrus of tliose 
leligicm^; ttrd to cause e%ery rcveme < fficial in India to report minutely on every fact that 
brings the Government into any conue?cion whatsoever viith Muhammadanism or Hinduism 
in the (ii>trict under his charge. Tlu-y prny aUo that your Uonourahl** House will direct 
the Government of Inditi to repeal the two Regulations which your petitioners have referred 
to, and to enact in their stead a regulation applicable to all the Presidencies of India, by 
which the endowmems of the Hindu and Muhamnadan religions shall, like all other trusts, 
be placid under the jurisdictiot) of the civil courts. 

i^nd lastly* your |>etitk)iier6 will ever pra} that the spirit of wi>dom ami of justice mmy 
be abuDdantly granted lo your Honourable House by that great and gracious God who has 
said that ** righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people." 

G. Alundy, London Missionary Society. 
Jo/ui W. Yule, Scottish Ladies' Association. 
A. Leslie, Baptist Missionary Society. 
&c. 8cc. Sic, 



The humble Petition of the undersigned Protestant Missionaries now lebident in 
Calcutta, 

Humbly showeth. 

That your petitioners are most earnestly desirous to secure the attention of your Honour- 
able House to the annual grant made by the East India Company to the well known 
Temple of Juggernauth, at ruri, in Orissa. 

That in the month of May 1850, the following Memorial on this suljectwas transmitted 
tbrouifh the Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company : — 

"To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. — The 
respectful Memorial of various Protestant Missionaries labou ring in Bengal and 
Orissa, 

•* Showeth, 

" That your memorialists, being miasionaties belonging to various Protestant denomina^ 
tions,and having laboured (most of them) many years in India, have had special and frequent 
opportunities of knowing that the annual pecuniary gram from the Government Treasury 
to the Temple of Juggemauth perpetuates, and in no ordinary degree encourages, the 
vilest characteristics of Hindoo idolatory as notoriously connected witn that shrine. 

"Your men>orialists, with deep pain and sorrow, beg to direct the attention of your 
Honourable Court to the pernicious effisct of the Government donation in impeding and too 
frequently rendering unavailing their endeavours to lescue the people of these provinces 
from the curse of idolatiy, and to bring them under the benign influence of the pure and 
holy religion of Christ. The great masses of unhappy men and Momen, gathered fixHU all 
parts ot India round the shrine, believe not only that the British Govt rnment acknow- 
ledges the divinity of Juggernanth, but that it is most anxious that the worship ol that 
idol should be celebrated on a magnificent scale: and the priests and pandnhsi connected 
with the temple, who fatten on the misery and credulity of the pilgrims, do everything in 
their power to Ktrengthen them in their conviction ; they rebuke the uiissionaries publicly^ 
and represent them to the people as factious opponents to the Governntent, and ihey 
triumphantly appeal to its annual pecuijary donation as an unanswerabit- proof that it 
approves of their superstition, and desires that idolatry should be maintained as the religion 
of the land. Your meniori^lists, therclore, cannot but express their deep-felt regret that 
the Government of this countiy, by its support of tlte Temple of Juggemauth, should thus 
virtually throw U)e weight of its influence into the scale of idolatry, and thereby, without 
intendini> it, im).ede ti\e pi ogress of the Gospel oF peace and love. 

** Your memorialists would iurther respectively remind your Honourable Court thai not 

a few of the vast numbers of pilgrims who flock to Juggeinauth-Poree, are drawn thither, 

in a gieat measure, by the celebrity which the annual Government grant confers on that 

shrine, a distinction which it alone enjoys, and which is the boast and one of the strongest 
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Appendix, No. 4. arguments of the pilgrim-hunters, a body of men whose business it is to traverse the 
. country in all directions for ihe purpose of enticins: persons to undertake the pilgrimage. 

This is a fact which, considering the magnitude of the evils, physical as well as moral, 
directly flowing from this pilgrimage, can never he sufficiently deplored. Indeed, the 
misery, suffering and vice witnessed on these occasions can scarcely be exaggerated. The 
pilgrims, during their sojourn at Poree, are made 10 believe thai it is an indispensable part 
of iheir religions duty to live upon the (bod prepared in the temple, from whence it can 
only be obtained at exorbitant rates, and of the coarsest and most unwholsome description. 
On the road tens of thousands sleep night after night on the bare mud, and have no shelter 
from the rain, which frequently falls in torrents. Exposure, privation, and fatigue neces- 
sarily induce disease, and the mortaUty is fearful. The number of pilgrims annually resort- 
ing to the shrine is immense; at the Iluth festival alone, which attracts scarcely one-thiid 
of the whole, it varies from 80,000 to 200,000, and it i*j supposed, with too much reason, 
that nearly one-tenth nnnualiy perish, causing the outskirts of Poree, and the roads for 
miles around, to resemble a vast Golgotha. The brutal callousness of the priests, and of 
the people generally, who seem utterly regardless of the sufferings and dying agonies <if 
the pii^rims, is not the least revolting part of this tragedy. Certain of your memoiialisls 
have witnessed these things till their hearts grew sick within them, and have seen with 
their own eyes scenes of demoralization, wretchedness and woe, which baffle description. 
Your memorialists acknowledge with thankfulness and delight your wise and merciful 
abolition of the rite of Suttee ; but, while Suitte numbered its hundreds, Juggernauth, in 
a more protracted form, slays his thousands of human victims. It is, moreover, deserving 
of notice, that the pilgrims suffering from disease cairy it to their homes and to other 
localities; and, accordingly, along the whole line or' march the ciiolera nearly every year 
follows in their train, ravaging the villages on each side of the road, radiating far into the 
couniry, and sweeping away thousands of its useful population. 

*' Your memorialists beg also, with all deference, to call. the notice of your Honourable 
Court to the apparent incon<>istency of endowing at one and the same time scho'.:ls and 
colleges for the intellectual and moral improvement of the people and a large idolatrous esta- 
bhshment, which tends to perpetuate their intellectual and moral debasement. Intelligent 
natives are utterly* at a lo^'S to understand the meaning of a policy so ambiguous. 

'^Your memorialists, as servants of the living God, would further respectfully, but most 
earnestly, remind your Honourable Couit that idolatory is not only a curse to mankind and 
a bar to all true national and social improvement, but that any approval, sanction or counte- 
nance lent to it, directly or indirectly, is represented in the Word of God as a grievous 
offence against the iMajesty of Heaven. Your memorialists therefore entertain the hope 
that, looking at the evident and inherent wrong of a Christian Government's connexion with 
idolutry in any form, as well as at the fearful amount of vice, suffering and loss of life 
which springs from pilgrimage to the shrine of Juggernauth in particular, your Honourable 
Court will be induced to check these great evils as far as they are under yourcontroly by 
discontinuing altogether a support so inconsistent with reason, humanity, and religion, and 
which contributes in no slight degree to the misery, temporal and eternal, of the people 
"whom Providence has entrusted to your charge, and whose welfare your Honourable Court 
is bound by every means in your power to promote. 

'* And your memorialists are the more sanguine that their representations will meet with 
the favourable consideration of your Honourable Court, from the fact that it has been ascer- 
tained, after a careful investigation by the most competent authorities in your own s< rvices, 
that Government is not in any way pledged to continue either the support in question, or 
any support ; and, furthermore, that it is considered by the same authorities perfectly 
feasible to leave the shiine of Juggernauth to be supported by its own votaries, as is the 
ca>e with every other idol temple in the provinces." 

That the foregoing memorial was signed by 37 Protestant missionaries resident in Bengal 
and Orissa. 

That, in the course of last year, your petitioners entertained sanguine hopes that their 
mucii desired object was about to be secured, and that an Acton the subject would speedily 
be passed bv the Legislative Council in India; but, heating that some doubts had arisen 
respecting the equity of such a mea^^ure, the following memorial from your petitioners aiul 
others was transmitted to the Most Noble the Governor-Genet al of India in Council: — 

" To the Most Noble the Marquis of Dalhnusie, Governor-General of India in Council. 
— The Memorial of the undersigned Christian Ministers and Missionaries in Calcutta, 

" Respectfully showeth, 

''That, in May 1B51, your memorialists observed, with much pleasure, in the *^ Calcutta 
Government Grazette," the draft of an Act for separating entirtly the Government of India 
from the Templeof Juggernath, at Pari, by withdrawing the donation annually paid by it to 
that shrit.e. Beheving that such a separation will greatly promote the interests of morality 
and religion by removing a serious evil which has existed for many years, and anxiotis 
theicfore to >ee such a measure passed into law, your memorialists beg leave to call the 
attention of your Lordship in Council to the subject of which it trrats, especially in refer- 
ence to some difficulties which the advocates of the temple have opposed to its enactment. 

** That your memorialists derive much pleasure from the fact that, after an ample discus- 
sion of the temple's claims by the highest officers of Government, it appears to be 
irrefragably proved that no pledge binds the Government to continue the present donation 
as a gift for which ii has received no equivalent. Your memorialist apprehend that the 
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only question which now remains for decision is the simple question of account, whether Appendix, No.4jb 
the lemple is entitled to any compensation for any of its endowments that have at any time — r. 

passed into the hands of the Government ? On this point your memorialists beg permis- 
sion to sohcit the attention of your Lordship in Coimcil to the accompanying copy of a 
pamphlet, entitled 'The Rio;ht>> of Jjigannath/ reprinted from the July number of the 
* Calcutta Christian Observer;' and, in further reference to this point, to lay before you 
lordship in Council the fcdlowing considerations : 

** It is known to your Lordship that, on the conquest of Orissa liy the British forces, 
the Temple of Jagannath, at Puri, possessed an income of its own, derived from an estate 
in land ; from ceitain kunjabs or assignments on the revenues of various districts, torts and 
villages; from a poll-tax, a tax on trades, and a tax on intestate property; from the sale 
of ' noly food/ and from the fees and offerings presented at the shrine ; and that this 
income, after careful investigation by the collect:or of Cuttack in 1B07, was declared 10 be 
of the annual value of sicca rupt^es, 30,884, or Company's rupees a2,814. The whole of 
these sources of income having then been appmpriated by Government, their equivalent was 
paid annually out of the proceeds of the pilgrim tax. On the abolition of that tax by 
Act X. of 1840, the Government resolved to restore such of the endowments as could be 
restored, and to make up by a special annual donation the deficiency between the income 
derived from them, and that which the temple possessed in 1807* The full ancient income 
of the temple being tims provided for, the suptrrintendent and priests of the temple were 
forbidden to impose or levy any tax or fee on the pilgrims. In pursuance of this arrange- 
ment certain payments were made to the superintendent of the temple by the Government 
of India down to 1846, when, a more careful calculation having been made of the required 
deficiency, the amount was estimated at rupees 23,321. 

" Your memorialists, however, observe that this calculation was based on the estimate of 
Mr. Graeme, which was rejected as incorrect by Lord Mmto, and not upon the complete 
and detailetl statement of Mr. Webb, in 1807, which your memorialists submit is the only 
accurate and authentic record on which estimates can be framed. Mr. Graeme's return 
showed the temple's income to be rupee? 47,877 annually, while Mr. Webb reckoned it 
only at rupees 32,814. When, therefore, the Government of India, in 1846, calculated the 
compensation due to Jagannath on the basis of Mr. Greeme's estimate, it assumed that its 
annual income had been more by 16,000 rupees than Mr. Webb's report proved it to be; 
and compensation having been calculated and paid ever since 1846 on this erroneous basis, 
an excessive payment to the extent of rupees 00,000, in mx years, has since been made by 
the Government to the temple. But this is not the only excess that has to be set off 
a«;ainst the temple's present claims ; for, in fact, the annual payments from 1840 to 
1846 were still larger than 23,321 rupees, and make up the aggregate excess of payments 
in the last 12 years to the sum of rupees 234,000. 

** With respect to the ancient endowments or sources of income, some were restored by 
the Government, as already stated, after the Act of 1840, but some minor ones, which could 
not be accurately ascertained, were incapable of being restored. The taxes which have 
bf en mentioned, from which the temple, previously to 1807, had derived an income, had 
long prior to 1840 been abolished ; and your memorialists submit that for these the temple 
was entitled to no compensation whatever. Your memorialists apprehend that gifis charged 
on special tuxes (as these gifts were by the old Mahratta Government) can never bar the 
right of a government to relieve the people of those taxes, and can only be claimed so 
long as the taxes on which they ai-e charged are continued. The more important 
sources of income which the Government had assumed, and which in 1840 they restored 
to the temple, were the landed estate, and the right to sell *holy food,' roths, and cloths. 
From these alone the income of the temple has been ascertained to amount at the pre>ent 
time to rupees 22,000, leaving only rupees 10,814 to make up the entire income of 32,814 
rupees, which was reported by Mr. Webb in 1807. But your memorialists have already 
shown that the temple has received rapees 234,000, in excess of its rights since 1840, 
and this sum alone would be a full and indeed an excessive compensation for an annual 
payment of rupees 10,814, even if such annual payment were justly claimable, and had 
not been, as your memorialists now proceed to show that it has been, otherwise provided 
for already. 

" On this point, your memorialists submit to your Lordship in Council that the item in 
the old sources of income, which is called Dhwaja Pandika, is deserving of special atten- 
tion. It is one of those which have been restored to the temple, and consists in the riji&ht 
to receive the voluntary oflPerings presented at the shrines by ihe devotees. In the official 
statements this item is reckoned at a very small sum (not more than rupees 667. 12. 3.), 
and your Memorialists acknowledge that there must have been great difficulty in obtaining 
officially anything like a complete and satisfactory statenunt on a subject of this kind. 
But your memorialists have good reason to believe, for the reasons stated in thr accom- 
panying pamphlet, that the actual receipts from voluntary oHerings at the temple should be 
reckimed at a far larger sum. It is the conviction of your memorialists that their average 
annual value cannot be less, and on strict inquiry would be lound to be more, than the 
sum of rupees 10,814 above mentioned, or in other words, that these offerings, with the sum 
of 22,000 derived from the other restored endowments, exceed the entire income of 
rupees 32,814, which the temple possessed in 1807; that is the whole sum of \^hich the 
Government then deprived it, and for which alone the Government ever was in any vvay 
bound to provide an equivalent. If it be said that these voluntary offerings to the sluine 
were always received by the people ol* the temple, and were additions to the Government 
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Appendizi No. 4. allow ance, your memorialists reply that they were all along included amon^ the endow- 
— ments under the litle of Dliwaja Pandika, and that for the priests to have appropriated this 

item to themselves would have been a fraud upon the GovernnieDt ; for the Government 
expected, and under the terms of its agreement with the keepers of the temple was entitled, 
to receive the entire income of the shrine, for which it became bound in return out of the 
endowments (supplemented by the pilszrini tax), to defray the whole expenses of the temple 
on a scale specially fixed and assented to by the priests themselves. 

"Whether therefore your memorialists look at the excessive money payments made by 
the Government during the last 12 years, or at the large income which the temple must 
derive from the reslcirfd endowments, including the Dhwaja Pandika, they cannot resist 
the conclusion that the teuiple has received more compensation already than was strictly 
due to it; and that, on every ground of reason, justice and equity, the Gt>vernment in 
wholly absolved from all obligation to continue its donation for a moment longer, or to 
make any compensation whatever, if they pass the Act to sanction its immediate with- 
drawment. 

'* Bt.t, further, your memorialists beg leave to observe that whilst the draft Act, No. X. of 
1840, prohibited the superintendent of the temple from levying any tax or fee from the 
pilgrims (in lieu of the pilgrim-tax which that Act abolished), the draft Act of last year con- 
templates a removal of that prohibition, and thus will restore to the temple the only 
remaining item of its old sources of income. The result of the passing of this Act, and 
the removal of this prohibition, your memorialists believe will be a large additional income 
to the temple. They are not prepared to express an opinion on the exact amount of this 
addition ; but as the number of pilgrims to Jagannath cannot be estimated at less than 
120,000 annually, even the trifling charge of four annas a head would realize an income 
of 30,000 rupees a year, in addition to the rest of its income, which your memorialihts submit 
that they have already shown to be more than equal to its entire incoooe in 1B07. 

^' Your memorialists further show unto your Lordship in Council, that they forwarded a 
memorial auainst the donation to Jagannath to the Honourable Coiut of Directors in the year 
1850, and therein expressed their deep and solemn convictions res|>ecting the fearful misery, 
and theawful ag^gate of moral evil, tJiat had resulted (vom the iH>i)iif xion of tiie Government 
of India with thai famous temple. These convictions they retnin now in all their force ; 
but as their object at present is to deal with (he claims of the temple, not on the grounds of 
morality, benevolence and religion, nor even on the grounds of puMio policy, bm on thorn 
only of simple arithmetical account, they abstain froai divellitie on any other considerations. 
They conclude with the humble request and the earnest hope tbait your Lordship in 
Council will now, by passing the draft Act of 1851, finally teriniaate the connexion of 
Government with the temple of Jagannath, and leave it to be sustained by its own votaries 
till the time (which your memorialists pray may not be distant in India) when the idol» 
shall be banished from the earth, and the true Lord of the universe, whose right it is to 
reign, shall establish His peaceful kingdom throughout the world* 

** And to that gracious King of Kings your memorialists commend your Lordship in 
Council, with earnest desires for His ble^^ing on your governuient." 

That your petitioners have not received any official reply to this memorial, and now 
lament to say, that they greatly ft-ar that the Government of India is not disposed to with- 
draw the grant whicli your petitioners so much deplore. 

That your petitioners earnestly pray that your Honourable House will consider the state- 
ments and arguments in these two memorials, and will wiihout delay take steps to sever the 
connexion between the Government of Imlia and the blood-stained shrine of Juggumath. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 

W. S. Mackay, 
Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 

A. J^. Laervixt 

London Missionary Society. 

John Milne, 
Minister of the Free Church, Calcutta, 
&c., &c., &c. 



The Petition of the undersigned East Indians, Inhabitants of Calcutta, and the 
Provinces subject to the Presidency of Fort William, in Bengal, 

Humbly showeth, 
That your petitioners are of the cla^^s called East Indians, being persona of mixed 
Eurooean «nd Asiatic parenlnge, and their offspring by intermarriages. A petition from the 
same class was presented to your Honourable House in the year 1880, in anticipation of the 
Parliamentary investigations into the affairs ol India which were expected on the expiration 
of the Act* by which the East India Company then held the possession and government of 
the British territories in India. 

a. That 



♦ 63 Geo. 8, c. 166, " An Act for continuioe in the East India Company for a further term the 
possession of the British Territories in India," &c. 
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2. That their petition of 1830 set forth in detflil divers disabilities and grievances under Appendii, No. 4. 
which they were labouring, and showed that they were deprived of certain legal rights and «_ 
privileges to which they were entitled as the descendants of Englishmen and hs Christians, 

whereby they were placed as a body, Hlihough subjects of the British Crown, to which alone 
they recognise their allegiance to be due, in a position of social and political degradation. 

3. That the Act* passed in the year 1838, for continuing the government oF the British 
territories in India in the East India Company, contained provisions designed and calculated 
to remove the disabilities of which the East Indians complained; but the just and humane 
intentions of the British Parliament have been in a great measure frustrated by the pro^ 
visions in question of the Act of 1833 being wholly or partially disregarded in praciite; 
and thus several, and the most serious, of the grievances which formed the subject of repre- 
sentation 20 years ago, to this day remain unredressed. 

4. That the Act of 18^ provided for the formation of a Indian Law Commission, with a 
view to the enactment of such laws an may be a|»plicaUe in common to all classes of the 
inbabiiants of the said territories. The LmW Commissioneis, in a letter addrei^sed to the 
Governor-general in Council, deied the 8d Oct(M»er 1840, made the reuiarkable declara- 
tion that, " the Christian subjects ol the British Crown and of other nations coming into 
British India, not being Mahomedaus, are, independently of all statutes snd treaties, 
exempt from the operation of the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws ;" but, notwithstanding 
this strongly expressed opinion of the Law Commissioners, and although practical relief 
was proposed by them in a draft Act called the Lex Loci Act, a body of tews appKcabl*? iti 
common to all classes of the inhabitants, has not been passed ; and your petitioners con- 
tinue at ihe present time to be excluded, in a greater or Uss degree, frcnn a coramunily of 
legal riizhts with their British-born fellow subjects, and of legal privileges with the natives. 
The Eiiglishnian claims and enjoys the protection and immunities of the law of England, 
the Hindoo has the benefit of the Hindoo law, and the Mahomedan of the laws of 
Mahomed ; but your petitioners, titough Christians, assimilated in education, habits and 
opinions to Europeans, are siili entirely destitute of all rule of civil law, and a large pro- 
portion of them still liable, out of the local jurisdiction of the Crown courts, to be dealt 
with according to the degrading institutions of tise Koran. 

6. That another grievance from which your petitioners suffer, and which formed a subject 
of complaint in the East Indians' Petition of 1830, is their exclusion from superior 
covenanted offices in the service of the East India Company. The Act of 1833 contem- 
plated the removal of this unjust exclusion, and declared ** that no native of the said terri- 
tories, nor any natural born subject of his A ajesty, resident therein, shall, by fea^^on only of 
his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any 

1)lace, office, or employment under the said Company;" but this wise and just pnnciple 
aid down by the nritish Legislature for the most part remains a dead letter as respects 
your petitioners, because no adequate provision has been made for working it out. Superior 
offices held by members of the covenanted hcrvice are practically inaccessible 10 persons of 
your petitioners' class. They are kept down in a perpetu il state of official j«ubordination 
fi*om which they cannot emerge, ?is under the existing system no amount o: merit, nor any 
length of faithful service, or ability and experience in office, can avail. A gulph divides the 
subordinate from the dominant class, which the former is not allowed to pass, la many 
cases experience and efficiency must submit to be ruled by a covenanted supi rior possessing 
no previous knowledge or experience, while individuals of the lower brunch of the public 
service, even wl)en filling the highest posts attainable by them, and after a lifetime of ser- 
vitude, are hss liherally remunerated than covenanted officers at the very commencenient 
of their career. The natural consequence of this state of things is, that it not only dire<:tly 
tends to check honourable ambition, and discourage and degrade such of their number as 
belong to the Government service, but likewise operates most mjuriously in regard to the moral 
and social position of others not so employed, and who are independent of the service of the 
State, by identifying them with a class virtually held in a state of degradation, and branded 
with permanent disqualification and proscription. 

6. That your petitioners, while subject to all the disqualifications under which the natives 
labour, are denied some of the advantages which have been extended to the latter. The 
educational arrangements of the State made of late years for the benefit of natives totally 
ignore ihe existence of the East Indian body, who, as a class, owe their being to the estab- 
lishment of British supremacv in the east, and whose home is India. Colleges and schools 
have been provided for the eclucation of Hindoos and Mahomedans respectively, but not for 
the Christian portion of the population. Even in the single public institution, the Medical 
College, the benefits of which Clnistians share with Hindoos and Mahomedans, an invidious 
distinction is observed, by which stipendiary studentships are open to natives alone. The 
advantages of an institution of the nature of a national university your petitioners, in 
common with the natives, do not possess ; but your petitioners desire to record their opinion 

of 



* 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 86, *' An Act for effecting an Arrangement with the East India Company, and for 
the better Government of His Majesty's Indian Territories, till the 80th day of April 1854*'' 
O.IO. C C 4 
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Appendix, No. 4. of the incalculable good that would flow to all classes of the Indian community were such 
' an institution organised on an efficient scale. 

7. That ihe grievances and wants above glanced at being embraced in the petition of 
the British {uid other Christian inhabitants of these provinces, which has alreadv been 
presented to Parliament, your petitioners abstained from a second time bringing their case 
distinctly to the notice of your Honourable Hduse. In consequence, however, of unsrepre- 
sentations, highly injurious to the entire body of Enst Indians, contained in certain evidence, 
more particularly that of Mr. W. W. Bird, given before the Committee of the House of 
Lords on Indian affairs, your petitioners, debarred as they are from the opportunity of sub- 
mittmg counter evidence, are induced to solicit the attention of your Honourable House, 
with the special object of furnishing nn explanation on the basis of well-authenticated facts, 
such as thty hope will destroy the effect ot those misrepresentations. 

8. Thai the misreprtsentaiions which your petitioners desire to correct are mostly vague, 

Seneral^ intangible^ and not easily reducible to distinct and definite propositions; but they 
ave all one common tendency, 10 disparage your petitioners' class, and depict them to your 
Honourable House as deserving of no consideration. Your petitioners will confine their 
explanation to only a few of the most explicit of those hostile statements. 

9. That it is not true tiiat the number of the East Indians is decreasing ; on the contrary, 
there is every reason to believe it has more ihan doubled in the course of the last 30 years. 
The number has not only progressively increased according to the natural laws (»f popu- 
lation, but the growth of the East Indians, as a class, is accelerated by the annual influx of 
Europeans to this country, either belonj»ing to the army, or as adventurers, many of whom 
form matrimonial alliances with East Indian females, so that the class of East Indians is in 
this way constantly receiving accessions to its numbers. The state of things in India is 
unfavourable to all statistical inquiry and information, and your petitioners regret they have 
it not in their power to obtain a return of the actual number of which their class is com- 
posed. On the other hand, however, your petitioners are not aware of any assignable cause 
why, while every other comuiunity is on the increase, the East Indians alone should be 
declining in number, and they confidently affirm that no person of any intelligence or local 
experience in this country believes that such is really the case. 

10. That it is not correct that the East Indians are chiefly employed in the offices of 
Government as mere writers and copyists. Persons of their class are filling every grade of 
office open to them under Government, with advantage to the State and credit to themselves, 
whether as uncovenanted judges, magistrates, collectors, or superintendents, and heads of 
offices, &c. In every profession, trade and calling, in every honest and honourable purs^uit, 
East Indians are to be found ; as clergymen and missionaries, medical practiiioners, lawyers, 
advocates, manners, engineers, surveyors and artists, schoohnasters, apothecaries, meichaiits, 
artizans, manufacturers, shopkeepers, agriculturists, printers, musicians, accountants and 
clerks. When employed on account of others, whether the Government or private com- 
panies, private firms, or piivate individuals, they have by their intelligence, ability, honesty 
and industry, generally gained the c ommendation and confidence of their employers ; while 
those following independent professions, trades or other caHings, have, by their energy and 
assiduity, secured for themselves a fair measure of success. Although persons of your 
petitioners' class did, 20 and 30 years ago, find extensive employment in Government ofl^ces, 
the increase of their numbers and the advance made by the natives in English education, 
as well as the free access to this country now allowed to Europeans, have conspired to 
disperse East Indians over all the various walks of life accessible to them ; and it is a fact, 
which tl.ey desire specially to bring to the notice of your Honourable Htuise, that notwith- 
standing the competition both of European and native, and in spite of every disadvantage 
and disqualification under which they are placed, persons of your petitioners' class still 
maintain a position of respectability and a character for intelligence and usefulness, a fact 
which is generally admitted by those who, knowing them well, are best qualified to form an 
opinion on the subject. 

11. That in the itijurious evidence in question your petitioners have been taunted with 
the statement that few of their number have been very eminent ; but your petitioners 
submit that it is given to very few persons of any class of men whatever, however high 
their privileges or iid vantages, to be very eminent. Individuals are born to hold eminent 
positions, or are made eminent by circumstances, or earn eminence for themselves by their 
talents and exertions ; but whole classes and cotnm unities, comprising every conceivable 
degree of education and social gradation, are never very eminent, or the contrary, in the 
mass, and the East Indian body certainly form no exception to the universal rule. Nor is 
the attainment of a lofty eminence neces^^ary to entitle your petitioners, or any class, to be 
protected from unjust exclusions, disqualifications, and grievances such as the East Indians 
suffer from. But a constrained admission contained in the evidence itself would go to show 
that some of your petitioners* class have reached eminence ; while your petitioners confi- 
dently make the statement that, notwithstanding the legal disabihties of their position and 
the prejudicial effects of the prescription inflicted upon the entire body under the present 
system of government, did the scope and limits of a petition admit of it, your petitioners 
might adduce numerous examples to show that East Indians have, in past times, as in 
recent years, achieved eminence in the various pursuits of life in which they have embarked. 

12. That 
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12. That it i0 incorrect that the East Indians are not respected either by the natires or Appendu^ So»4^ 

the Europeans, generally speaking. Generally speaking, (he reverse is the casa. The 

members of the covenanted servicesty indeed, evince small consideration or respect Cor either 

East Indians or natives, or even for Europeans, out of the pale of those services. But an 
East Indian, on the same footing, and possessing the same authority with a European, is 
not less respected by the natives than is the European; while, on the oiher hand, whenever 
Europeans and East Indians are brought t( gether in society on terms of equality, they 
mutually treat each other with cordiality and respect. The petition of the British and other 
Cbristiaii inhabitants of Calcutta and the provinces was originated and signed by, as it 
embodied the united represenlaiions of, both Europeans aiu) J^t Indians, a ftct which nay 
serve to show the cordiality that in general subsists between the two classes. An East 
Indian in any oflBce, profession, trade, or business i$ not less respected than a EuropesA in 
the same position; an East Indian who is a minister of the Gospel or a missionary does 
not command less respect than is ordinarily paid to the cioth ; an East Indian physician 
does not in a less degree enjoy the confidence and respect of his patients, whether European 
or native ; an East Indian as a legal practitioner is not less trusted or respected by his * 

clients; East Indians, as uncovenanted judges, deputy collectors, heads of offices, 4x., 
receive a due amount of respect from both European and native; an East Indian superior 
has not less deference shown to him by his European or native subordinate; East Indian 
masters do not command less obedience from their native workmen or domestic servants. 
Thus, in all the various relations of life, the lact receives abundant and constant exenoplifi- 
cation that East Indians, as nuch, do not experience the want of respect from either Euro- 
peans or natives spoken oF in the disparaging evidence laid before your Honourable House. 

13. That it is not true that East Indians are not to be depended upon, still less that as a 
class tliev are inferior in per^onal character to an equal uumber of any other class. The 
hctA and the circumstances already set forth for the consideration of your Honourable 
House reader any arguments on this point superfluous. But were it otherwise, were the 
daas to which your petitionees belong sunk in the degradation of immorality and crime, 
and did they figure prominently in the aimals of the police of the country, it might, ia a 
great measure, be ascribed to the situation in which they have been placed by the Govern- 
ment, and should rather act as an inducement for ameliorating their condition by the abo- 
lition of class distinctions than furnish an apology for perpetuating a proscriptive policy. 

14. That your petitioners, having thus brous;ht to the notice of your Honourable House 
the points which they, as a class, feel to be grievances caused by the existing state of the 
htw and the administration of the country, and which they are prepared to suppoit by 
evidence whenever required, in correction of the imperfect, erroneous, and highly injurious 
information laid before Parliament ; and adverting to the utter hopelessness of their long- 
standing grievances being redressed, except by the special interposition of your Honourable 
House on their behalf, pray for such relief in the matter as to your Honourable House may 
seem just and adequate. In particular they pray that your Honourable House wBl be 
pleased to devise measures for removing Ihe disabiliiies of jout petitioners' legal position, 
and for eivin^ practical effect to the wise and liberal provision of Act S & 4 Will. 4, c. 86, 
that no disability to hold any office shall attach to the class of Her Majesty's subjects to 
which your petitioners belong, a provision that has heretofore been rendered nugatory by 
the mode in which patronage is exercised under the existing system. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray, 

John T. D. Cameron^ l.r.c.p., Head Master. 
M. C. Smith. 

aic. &c. &c. 



Ai^pendioc, No. &. 



MEMORIAL from Mr. Fred. Corbj^n, asd otheis, to the Court of Directors, complaining Appendix, No. $- 
of their Position, and soliciting its Improvement. — — 



To the Honourable tbe Court of Directors of tl>e East India Company. 

The respectful Memorial of Mr- Fred. Corbyn, Superintending Sui^eon. 

VouB memorialist begs most respectfully to bring before tbe notice of your Honourable 
Court certain grievances under which he labour::, in common with his fellow servants on 
tlie Ben^tal Medical EsUiblishment, and which he feels assured will meei with the same 
gcacions consideration which is ever shown to the raspectful and reasonable representations 
of all classes of your servants. 

lst.*'The slow rate of promotion which has for sev<eral years past retarded the prospects 
of the Dit-mbers of the Bengal Medical Ei^tablishment can hardly have escaped the notice 
of your Honourable Court. The senior superintending surgeon entered your service in 

0.10. D D 1807, 
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Appendix, IQo. 5. 1807, the senior surgeon in 1816| and the senior assistant surs:eon in 1830 ; and according^ 

to ordinary calculation, as the department is now constituted, the junior medical officers 

who are now entering your service have little prospect of promotion under 17 or IB years. 
Dor do emoluments compensate for retnrded advancement, as the allowances of fetssistant 
surgeon in charge of a regiment are inferior to those of a regimental staff officer; while 
the emoluments of a surgeon of the line hardly rise to the l«>west class of army staff 
appointments, or the higher grades of uncovenanted servants. In the military branch of 
youi' service the proportion of field officers to those of the inferior rank is one to eight, 
in your medical service it is one to 23. On attaining the rank of captain the military 
officer looks towards the next step with something like a certainty of enjoying both 
increase of rank, emoluments, and command, and thuti his professional zeal is kept alive; 
while the surgeon is often doomed to feel that with the attainment of that grade hi^ hopes 
of professional advancement are closed, as the prospect of reaching the rank of superin- 
tending surgeon implies a duration of service almost beyond the calculation of prudence 
in such a climate as India. The senior surgeon has held his present rank since 1826. 

2d. Your memorialist would respectfully remark that the disproportion between the 
grades in the medical establishment of your Honourable Company operates unfavourably 
on the efficiency of the service as a public department. There are at present, in vour 
Bengal Presidency, 11 superintending surgeons, whose duties include a range of territory 
extending from the eastern frontiers of Assam to Lahore ; while so situated, it is sufficiently 
evident that supervision must in a great measure be but nominal, and that either in seasons 
of severe sickness, or during the existence of hostilities, medical arrangements must be 
imperfect, from the want of efficient controlling and directing authority; and in proof of 
what is now advanced, your memorialist would, with all respect, appeal to recent events. 
The armies of Affghanistan» which took the field in 1842 under the command of Generals 
Pollock and Nott, were separated by a country through which there was little or no com- 
munication, yet there was only one superintending surgeon for the whole force. Tlie 
troops under the command of Sir W. Nott were frequently engaged with the enemy, and 
accompanied by a numerous body of sick and wounded, yet were without any head to the 
medical department, field hospital, or supply of medical stores, till their junction with the 
army of Sir G. Pollock, at Kabul. The armies which entered the Gwalior territory in 
December 1843, though acting on two distinct and distant lines of country, had but one 
superintending suigeon, one very imperfectly organised field hospital, and no depdt of 
medical stores. The force under Sir J. Grey was without a superintending surgeon or field 
hospital, or any organised medical dep&t; and in the late campaign against the Sikhs, one 
supei intending surgeon was deemed sufficient to superintend and control the medical 
arrangements for an army of 40,000 strong, occupying a frontier line of upwards of 200 
miles; with a larger proportion of wounded than was ever before known in our previous 
experience of Indian warfare. The divisioti comtnanded by Sir H. Smith was twice 
engaged with the enemy^ yet was without any immediate medical supervision; and it was 
only afler the battle of AJleewall that the dep6t hospital was formed at the post of 
Loodianah. During the period that Upper Scinde was occupied by the Beng:al troops, a 
period of unprecedented sickness and mortality, the duty of medical supervision was 
entrusted to tlie superintending surgeon at Umballah, whose position rendered bis actual 
superintendence null and void. At the present moment a superintending surgeon at 
Lahore includes within his division the army occupying that important position, the 
Jullundur Doab, and the stations on the banks of the Sutledge, including a force of 
upwards of 30,000 fighting men, who are liable to be called on fjr active service at the 
shortest notice. 

When an Indian army takes the field it is divided into divisions and brigades, each 
with <jn efficient staff, through whom the duty of supervision is effectually carried on; 
while in the medical department the whole control is vested in one officer, mstead of the 
hbour being divided anumg several superintending surgeons, in number proportioned to 
the strength of the force. Your memorialist would in the most re-^pectTul manner sus[gest, 
that were an intermediate grade introduced into your service, between the rank of surgeon 
and superintending sur<;eon, by whom the duty of supervision might be shared both in 
quarters sind in tlie field, the evil now brought to your Hcmourable Court's notice would 
be effectually removed, and the prospects of your medical servants would be materially 
benefited. 

dd. Your memorialist would also beg further to draw the attention of your Honourable 
Court, in the most respectful manner^ to the deficiency of executive medical officers, which 
has ever been felt on the assembly of large armies within the bounds, or on the frontiers 
of the Bengal Presidency. During the more recent campaigns, it has been found necessary 
to ^itrip civil stations of their European medical officers, to leave outposts and detachments 
under the chaige of native doctors, and even to deprive the Presidency of a portion of its 
medical attendants, in order that the wants of the army in the field might be supplied, 
^iative regiments mustering 1,000 strong, almost invariably proceed on field service with 
only a single medical officer, and during the campaigns of Gwalior and Lahore, it was not 
until after the field hospitals were crowded with wounded that a single assistant sui^eon 
was plat ed under the orders of the field surgeon ; and in order that aid might be afl^rded 
to the sufferers, it was found necessary, on both these occasions, to deprive regiments of 
their regular hospital establishments, which were thus for weeks, and even months, rendered 
non-efficient. These consideiations, it is humbly hoped, may induce your Honourable 

body 
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body to grant, not only such increase in the higher grades of your medical department as Appendix* No. 5- 
may render superintendence effectual to the benefit of your army, but so 10 increase the ' — ' 
grades of surgeon and assistant surgeon as shall secure to all classes in your service the 
benefits of full and regular medical aid. 

4th. Your memorialist would also, with due deference, call the attention of your 
Honourable Court to the heavy pecuniary loss which your medical servants suffer when 
compelled by sickness, or other causes, to relinquish for a period their professional duties* 
By ihe medical regulations of 1831, relative to allowances, a staff salary was granted for 
medical duties in lieu of the former existing scale. In all other departments of your 
service, whether regimental or general staff, sickness or absence only subjects the officer 
to the loss of a moiety of his salary ; but the medical officer forfeits his whole staff 
allowance, and reverts to the regimental pay of his rank, and a surgeon of 25 or 30 years' 
standing, if compelled by sickness to seek a change of climate, is at once reduced to an 
income inferior to that possessed by the youngest assistant surgeon in the service in chai^ 
of a wing of a regiment. It were easy to adduce instances where your medical servants 
have been forced, from dire necessity, to continue their laborious duties till Hfe has been 
sacrificed. Towards medical officers in the civil department even a more stringent ruleia 
applied. In all cases of absence prolons:ed beyond six months, from whatever cause, a 
de facto forfeiture of appointment follows, in no other branch of your service is there a rule 
which so seriously affects the prospects of those who from dire necessity are forced to 
relinquish their duties ; and as in many diseases incident to the climate of India an absence 
of longer duration than six months is essential to restore lost health and strength, your 
memorialist feels confident that medical officers attached to the civil department will 
receive from your Honourable Court the same considerate attention, while labouring under 
sickness, as you have ever bestowed on every other class who enjoy the privilege of serving 
under your paternal rule. 

6th. The distinction of remuneration authorised for the medical charge of a regiment, 
between the grade of surgeon and assistant surgeon, is severely felt by the latter class, 
especially after a prolonged service in that grade, the surgeon receiving 800 rupees per 
month, the assistant surgeon 165 rupees, yet the duties and responsibiUties of both are the 
same. A captain and subaltern receive the same sum for the charge of a company, and a 
subaltern and lieutenant-colonel for the command of a regiment. It would be hailed as a 
gracious boon were your Honourable Court lo extend to assistant sui^eons, who have served 
10 years, the privilege of receiving the staff salary of surgeon for the charge of a corps. 

6th. In concluding this, your memorialist trusts his respectful representation, he would 
with all deference bring to the notice of your Honourable Court the exclusion of the 
medical department from participation in the honorary rewards which the Sovereign has 
bestowed on other classes of your services. In war your medical servants share alike with 
the soldier its toils, dangers and privations, and strive by their professional exertions to 
mitigate its calamities. In peace they encounter scenes of disease and death, and are 
exposed to climate to an extent unknown to other departments in your employ. Towards 
the advancement of science and literature they can honestly assert they have contributed 
their fair share, yet the history of the service can hardly record a name which has been 
deemed worthy of a mark of Royal favour for services performed in India. To be insen- 
sible to such exclusion would impl^ demerit, which would render your memorialist and his 
brethren unworthy of the masters it is their pride and their honour to serve. 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 

(signed) Fredk. Corbyn, 

Superintending Surgeon.. 

The undersigned concur in the prayer of this Memorial. 

(signed) 

TF. S. SHveUf Superintending Surgeon. 

R. Shaw, Surgeon. 

Alex. Beattie, Surgeon. 

J. B. Dickson^ Surgeon. 

James Steel, m. d.. Surgeon. 

Henry Sill, Surgeon. 

Henry Cape, Assistantnsurgeon. 

Georae Paton, m. d.. Assistant-surgeon. 

S. Holmes, Surgeon. 

S. A. Homan, Assistant-surgeon. 

H. B. Buckle, Assistant-surgeon. 

C. Renny, Superintending-siirgeon, Meerut. 

B. MacLeod, m.d,. Surgeon, 3d Regiment, Bengal Light Cavalry. 
A. Wood, Surgeon, 7ih Battalion Artillery. 

J. Graham, m.u.. Surgeon, 3d Brigade Horse Artillery. 

St. George W. Tucker, Assistant-surgeon, 3d Brigade Horse Artillery. 

C. A. Elderton, Civil Assistant-surgeon. 

E, iJ. Thring, Assist »nt-8urgeon . 

F. Turnbull, m.d., Assistant-surgeon, 3d Bengal Light Cavalry. 
•/. Smith, M.D., Assistant-surgeon, 65th Native Infantry. 

o.io. n D 2 G. R. Selhyy 
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AppMdJjyHo. 5. G. R, Seely^ Assistant-Burgeon, mth Native Infi&ntry. 

— ^^ A. Rog$^ Civil Surgeon, Delhi. 

J. H. Butler, Oamson AsMstant-sur^eoiiy Delhi. 

W. J). Symonn, Assistant-surgeon, (J7tli Native Infantrj, Delhi. 

A, -3f*i>. Stuart f Surgeon, 72d Native Infantry. 

T/iomas G, Heathcote, Civil Assistant-surgeon, Shahjehanpore. 

M. W. Faithfully Assistant-surgeon, 9tli Ineffular Cavalry. 

W, M. Macrae, M.D., Assistant-surgeon, 26th Regiment Native tofutrj. 

A. Wilson, Surgeon, L, VV. 60th Regiment i^iative Infantry. 

jR. W. Wrightson, Civil Assistant-surgeon, Moradubad. 

J. M*Cosh, Assistant-surgeon, 31st Native Infantry. 

George R. Playfair, m.i>., Assisiant-surgeon. 

W. VeaU Assistant-surgeon. 

Joseph T. Glover, u.a^ As^isfantniurgeon. 

JH. A. Bruce, m.d., Assistant-surgeon, Simoor Rifle Battalion. 

J. A. Guise, Assistant-surueon, Medical Charge, Mussoorie. 

J. O. Dwyer, Surgeon, Ttb Light Cavalry. 

J. W. Fletcher, Civil Assistant-surgeon, Seharunpore. 

S^ H. Oakley, Assist ant-surgeon. 

S. WinboU, Assistant-surgeon. 

A. W, Crazier, Assistant-surgeon, Gwalior Contingent. 

£. E. Morton, m.d.» Ast^istant-surgeoo, 67th Native Infantry. 

J. C. Graham, M.B., Assistant*surgeon, 49.h Native Infantry. 

C. L. Cox, Assistant- surgeon, 14th Irregvlar Cavalry. 

«/. B. Clapperton, Superintending-surjfcon. 

A. C. Gordon, Surgeon, 60th Native Infantry. 

C. Mackinnan, Surgeon, 20th Native Infantry. 

J. R. Bend, A9sistant-««rgeon, 64th Native Infantry. 

R. L. Bird, Assistant-surgeon, 40ih Native Infantqr* 

J. Rom, Surgeon, ArtiUery. 

J, Grant, Surgeon, 2d Battalion Artillery. 

H. Clark, Surgeon, 3d ButtaKon AptiMtTf. 

Thos. Maxttell, Assi£tant-s«nrgeon, d*d. Sd Battalioa AriMnj. 

W. H. B. Ross, Civil Asuisiant-siifizeicYn, Jesaore. 

C. Archer, Civil Assist ant-^urgeon, Nuddeah. 

J. Graig, Surgeon, 89th Native Infantry. 

A. Kean, Assistant-surgeon, Moorshedabad. 

•7. Jowett, Civil Assistant-surgeon, Rnngpore. 

T. W. Wilson, Assisiant-suffgeon. 

John Wilkie, m.d.. Assistant-surgeon. 

J. Lamb, Civil Assistant-surgeon, Malda. 

Thos. Murray, Civil Assii^tant-suTgeon, Beerbhoom. 

A. Macrae, m. d.. Civil Assisiant-^ui^eon, Burdwan. 

G. N. Cheek, Civil Surgeon. 

J. P. Kellify Civil Assistant-surseon, Manobhooro. 

C, Palmer, Officiating Civil As»i8ta«it-surgeoci, Hoogfily. 

J. Thomson, Superintending-surgeon, H. D. 

C. 8. Curling, Surgeon, 32d Regiment. 

J. A. Siaig, Aasistant-surireon, 1st Irregular Cavalry. 

G. S. Car^/^, M.D., Assistant-surgeon, and Medical Storekeeper. 

G. F. Pagarty, Assistant-surgeon, 70th Native Infantry. 

Alex, Davidson, Surgeon, lOtii Light Cavalry. 

W. W. Wells, Assistant-surgeon, 74th Native Inrantry. 

D. A. Macleod, Surgeon, 68th Native Infantry. 

J. HiWard, Assistani-^urgeon, Ist Battalion Artillety. 
James Bruce, Surgeon, 37th Native Infantry. 
J. BotoroN, M.D., Surgeon, 18th Regiment Native InfaiHry. 
C. F. Wameford, Assistant-surgeon, 37th Native luikntry. 
A. Keir, m.d., Assistant-surgeon, Ajmere. 
JV. Collyer, Assistant-surgeon. 
A. Patofi, Assistant-surgeon, Joudpore Legion. 
W. R, boyes, m.d. Assistant surgeon, 5th L^ght Caveky. 
John A/. Hay, m. d.. Assistant-surgeon, Kotah Contingent. 
Wm, Watson, Superintending-surgeon, Benares. 
J). Butler, Civil Surgeon, Benares. 
J, Thompson, Civil Sui^eon, Juanpore* 
K. W. Kirk, AsHistant surgeon, Bundelknnd Legton% 
A/ex. Duncan, m.o.. Surgeon, 5tii Buttnlion ArtUlt>ry. 
J. M. Brander, m.d.. Surgeon, 21st Native Infimtry. 
J. Stokes, M.D., Surgeon, 9th Native Infantry. 
Robert 2>. D. Allan, m.d., Assi»tant-surue<>n, 4lHh Native Infantry. 
J. A. Aisbtt, M.D., As8ifl(ant-0argeon, 17th Irregular Cavalry. 
T. A. Wethered, Offictatinje-surgeoii, Chanar. 
John N. Trtssider, ii»D., Officiating avrgeon^ OTd Native Infantry. 

George 
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S. H, Batson, Assistant-surgeon, 5th Motive Inftolry. ™ , ,_[_* "' '^' 

John Woody Assistant-swrgeon* 

A. Faux Dnnlopy w.d., Surgeon, 62d Native Infantry. 

H. N. Ellon, Assist ant-tiufgean. 

C. Harland, A8sistant-8ur<:eon. 

W. Jackson, Superintend ingnmreeon. 

M, Nisbet, Surgeon and Mt-dtcal Storekeet)er. 

John Davidsftn, Surgeon, 4th Battalion Artillery. 

George Crafpie, Surgeon, Horse Artillery. 

If. drttYiscm, Surgeon, 4th Light Cavalry. 

N. S. Smithy Assistant-surgeon, Her Majesty's 4th Dragoons. 

F. Dotifflas, M.D., A-sistant-surgeon, 12tn Irrec^iilar Cavalry. 
A. A. il'Analhf Surge<in, S«th Native Infantry. 
Edwtcri Campbell^ Assi^tant-snrgeon, G. G. Body Guard. 

W. S. Maciier, m.d., A8skiant-surgeon,eth Baltatiim Artilleiy. 

Bobert Welbank Maeaulay, M. d., Assistant-Bui^eon. 

Charles N. ^issmore, Aestsiant-surgeon. 

H. W, Rumley, Assistant-suigeon, Horse Artillery. 

J, Moriee, m. d., Surgeon, 2d European Regiment. 

fF. Z. M'Greffor, u. o., Surgeon, 1st E. B. Fu^MHers. 

James Allen, Assistant-surgeon, 2d European Regiftient. 

George Banister, Assistant-surgeoo, Fusiliers. 

J. C. Broun, Assistant-surgeovi. 

Geo. Roe, Assistant-surgeon, Oih Troop, 1st BattlMioii Horse Artillery. 

0. f*. Thomson, Assisfauit-^urgeon, Simla. 

Ml. Richardson, m.d., Surgeon. 

C B. Handyside, Assistnm-stirgeoii. 

James Harrison, m. d., Assistant-surgeon. 

J. F. Beatson, AsmBtant-sunjeon, 14th Regiment Native Infantry. 

A. Cof^mhofm, Surgeon, 33d Native Infantry. 

G. G. Brown, M. J)., Surgeon, Artillery. 
Edward JEdlin, u. d., Othciating Dep. 
Juxon H. Jones, Assistant-surgeon. 

M, Nightifigale, Assistant-sui^eon, Hissor Establishment. 

Frederick Carbyn, SupBrrntending-surgcon, Punjab Division. 

H. MacUan, Sai^eon, 45th Native Infantry. 

C. B. Francis, Surgeon, 47th Native Infautry. 

Ci MeHhstway, Assistant-surgeon, 12th Native Infantry. 

22. Mcintosh, Surgeon, 42d Light Infantry. 

J. A. Dunbar, m.d., Assistant-sureeon. 

S. Maltby, Assistant-surgeon, 6th Native Infantry. 

C. JIf . Henderson, m. d., Assistant-surgeon, C8th Native Infantry. 
G. C. Wallich, m. d., Assistant-surgeon, 2d Irregular Cavalry. 
Thomas Thomson, Assistant-surgeon, 27th Native Infantry. 
Andrew Fleming, m. d., Assistant-stirgeon, 43d Light Infantry. 
Wnu Spencer^ Surgeon, 6tb light Cavalry. 

F. Anderson, m. d.» Assistant-surgeon, Horse Artillery. 
Thomas Russell, Assistant-surgeon, 11th Native Infantry. 
Wm. Crozier, Asbistant-surgeon, 2d Regiment, Grenadiers. 
Wm. B. Ulennie, m.d., Assutant-surgeon, 24tli Native Infantry. 

G. Lacon, m.d., Assi»tant-8urgeon, 30th Native Infantry. 
A. Newenham, Assistant-surgeon, d3d Native Infantry. 

J. B. Harrison, m.d.. Assistant-surgeon, I6th Native Infantry. 

J. H. Fabgrave, Surgeon, 44ih Native Infantiy. 

Robert Hodgson, Assistant-surgeon. 

James Grant, Assistant^>urgeon, 41st Native Infantry. 

r. B. Halt, Surgeon, Isi Cavalry. 

J. R, Comon, m. d., Assisiant-surgeon, 8th Irregular Cavalry. 

J.B. Macdonald, Surgeon, 69th Native Infantry. 

F. C. Henderson, Assistant-surgeon, 4th Irregular Cavalry. 

A. Alnrry, m. d., Surgeon, 23d Native Infamry. 

D. Woodburn, m. d., Surgeon, 46Lh Native Infantry. 
M. M* Still Rind, Surgeon, 28ili Native Infantry. 

A. Greig, m.d.. Assistant-surgeon, 20th Native Infantry. 

T. E. Uempster, Surgeon, 1st Biigade Horse ArtilltTy. 

Thomas Maive, Assistant-surgeon, 34th Native Infantry. 

C. Douglas, m.d.. Assistant-surgeon, 15th Irregular Cavalry. 

U. C. Guise, Assisiaiit-surgeon, 73d Native Infantry. 

John Young, Assistant-surgeon, Shekawattee Brigade. 

J. S.Momeson, m. d., Assistani-surgeon, 63d Native Infantry. 

Wm. Thomson, Surgeon, Nizam's Service, 

C Mottley, Surgeon, Dih Light Cavalry. 

-F. Furmell, Surgeon, 17th Native Intantry. 

D D 3 J. Ransford, 
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-Appendix, No. 5. J^ Ransford^ Surgeon, Artillery. 

r. W, Burt, M. D., Surgeon. 

JST. Machinnon, m. d., Medical Storekeeper. 

C. Morton, m. d.. Assistant-surgeon, 10th Natiye Infantry. 

Edwd. Goodeve, m. d.. Civil Surgeon, Cawnpore. 

G. Tumhully Surgeon, 6th Light Cavalry. 

J. Barker, Surgeon, 5l6t Native Infantry. 

P* F. H. Baddeley, Surgeon, 7th Native Infantry. 

C M. Smith, Assistant-sui^eon, 6th JJght Cavalry. 

John Squire, Assistant-surgeon, Her Majesty's 62d Regiment. 

Anthy. Beale, Assistant-surgeon, 54th Native Infantry. 

James Lee, Assistant-surgeon, D. D. Horse Artillery. 

Fredk. M, Clifford, Assistant-surgeon. 

H. S. Gamer, Assistaut-surgeon, 11th Irregular Cavalry. 

B. S. Thring, m. b.. Assistant-surgeon, 10th Irregular Cavalry. 

G. Chant, Assistant-surgeon, 22d Native Infantry. 

AL Simmon, m. d.. Civil Assistant-surgeon, Mynpoory. 

J. P. Walker, m. d., Assistant-surgeon, 71st Native Infantry. 

Wm. Gordon, m. d., Surgeon, 53d Nalive Infantry. 

Wm, Gerrard, Assistant-surgeon. 

R. Marshall, m. d.. Civil Assistant-surgeon, Allahabad. 

Geo. Angus, Garrison-surgeon, Allahabad. 

W. J. R. Howden, Assistant- surgeon, 36th Native Infantry. 

A. C. Morison, Assistant-surgeon. 

R, J. Atkinson, Assistant-surgeon, Allahabad. 

«/*. Naismith, m. d.. Assistant-surgeon, Ist Regiment Oude Local Infantry. 

True copy, as received from the Government of India, with their military letter; dated^ 
ad May 1847, No. 66. 

(signed) William Bade, 

Ass* Secretary Military Dept. 
East India House, 
18 August 1853. 
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Appendix^ No. 6. 



Appendix, No. 6l 



Paper delivered in by £. I). Bourdillon, Esq. 



jStatsmbht of the authorised Ecclesiastical Establishments in [ndia in 1838 and 1862 

respectively. 



1888. 

1 Bishop. 
1 Archdeacon. 
89 Chaplains. 

41 



1 Archdeacon. 
28 Chaplains. 



Chubch of England. 



Bengal 



Madras* 



1 Archdeacon. 
14 Chaplains. 

16 

80 Gband Total. 



BomdHiy. 



1862. 

Bengal. 
1 Bishop. 

1 Archdeacon (who is also a Chaplain). 
62 Chaplains and Assistant Chaplains. 

64 

Madras, 
1 Bishop. 

1 Archdeacon (who is also a Chaplain). 
34 Chaplains and Assistant Chaplains. 

36 

Bombay. 
1 Bishop. 
1 Archdeacon. 
26 Chaplains and Assistant Chaplains. 

28 

128 Grand Total. 



Chubch of Scotland. 



1888. 
2 Chaplains. 
2 Chaplains. 
12 Chaplains. 



Bengal 
Madras. 
Bombay. 



1862. 



2 Chaplains. 
2. Chaplains. 
2 Chaplains. 



Bengal. 
Madras. 
Bombay. 



Church of Romb. 

An allowance of 200 rupees per mensem to the Roman-catholic bishop, or chief Roman- 
catholic authority at the respective Presidencies, was sanctioned in 1852, not for spiritual 
superintendence, but for furnishing, and as long as they furnish regularly, the Heturns 
required by the Government, and for becoming the channel of communication between the 
priests and the Government. * 

No establishment is maintained by the Government, but allowances are made to the 
priests, who niay, under the direction of the Roman-catholic bishop, render the offices of 
religipn to the European troops of that persuasion. These allowances were authorised in 
1846 to be raised to 80 or 100 rupees per mensem, in any station where much duty devolves 
upon the priest; and, in consideration of the large amount of duty required at the Presi- 
dency of Bengal, including the Fort, general and military jail, and station at Dum Dum, 
the allowances for these services were authorised to be raised from 200 to 250 rupees per 
mensem. 

The number of priests ministering in January 1853 was, as far as it can be ascertained, 
42, diroughout India. 



Information respecting the expenditure in the Ecclesiastical Department has been fur- 
nished to the Committee, and is contained in Appendix, No. 3, to their First Report. 
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STATEMENT showing the Provision made at the severa Stations ia India for the Spiritual Instruction of the Ciril aid 

Military Servants of Government. 



BENGAL, 



STATION. 



Fort William ud Cal- 
cutta. 



CHAPIMINS. 



AUyporc - 
BollyguDge 



BoUygunge 

Barrackpore 
Dam Dam - 



Church of England. 

Rer. R. Eteton, Fort Wil- 
liam - • - - 

Rer. H.& Fisher^ St. Panl'a 
Cathedral . - . 

R«T. W. O. Ro^hiiy St 
PauPs Cathedral - 

Bev. R. B. Boswell, St. 
James's Church - 

Rev. A. HamiltOB, St. 
John's Church 

Rer. J. C. M. Bellew, St 
Jofcn'a Church - 

Rev. H. Thomas, Old 
Church - - - 

Rev. F. W. Vaux, Old 
Church - - - 



Salary 

per 

Mensem. 



Ri, a. p, 

800 - - 
1,126 2 - 
800- - 
800 - - 
800 - - 
500- - 
600 - - 
500 - - 



C hinburah 



Ilowrali - 
AlidnaporcCiTiI Statio n 



Bcrhampore and Moor- 
shcdubadCivll Station' 

Chittagong Civil Station 

Akyab 
Arrucan : 

Sandaway. 

Tharuwah. 

Khyouk Phyoo. 

Koladyne. 

Ramzicr. 

Dacca Civil Station - 
.S> Ihct Civil Station. 
Cherni Poonjee. 
Cjiclmr. 
Cliurgolali. 
Suu<r>c. 
AJyrai'}:. 
Auiw^c. 



Rer. Jas. C. Herdman - 1,126 2 - 
Rev. Robert Henderson - 800 — 

Reman Catholic, 
Rev. P. A. Carew - - 150 - - 

Charch of England. 
Rev. J. Coley - - 500 - - 
Rev. H. Button - . ] 800 - - 

Roman CaihoHe, 
As at Fort William - 150 - - 

Church of England, 
Rev. A. W. WaUis - - 500 

Roman Catholic. 

Rer.W. Stephenson, when- 
ever an Bnropena regl- 
■iMt it attbe staliiMi - ^ 

Chmreh of St^land, 
Rev. A. GarsUn - - 800 

- - No chaplain resident ; 
visited periodically by the 
diaplaia at HownJi. 

Rev. J. Gawen - - fiOO — 

Rev. H. H. Harrington - 500 
Rev. J. E. W. Rotton - 500 



Number 

of 
Military. 



401 



60 
24 



--cannot 
bestated. 



15 



Rev. H. B. Sbqriierd - 1 1^1 9 9 



81 



STATION. 



Dcbroogurb, Assam - 
Dheemapore. 
Saikwah 
Jaipore. 
Seebsangor. 
Golahghaut. 
Gowahatty. 
Gowalparah. 
Tozpore. 
NowgODg. 

Dinapore - - - 
Segawlie 

Bhaugulpore Civil 
Station. 

Monghyr Civil Sta- 
tion - - - 

Fetalyah Pumeah 
Civil SUtion. 



Daijeeling 

Donundah 

Bancoorah Civil Sta- 
tion ... 

Chyeteassa - 

Goomsnr 

Haiareebaugh Civil 
Staikm - 

Pureelia 

Sumbulpore - % 

Neiiaal - - - 
Cuttack Civil Station 



^ulmein Civil Station 
Patna Civil Station - 
Singapore . - - 
Penang - . - 
Malacca - - - 



Semle Civil Slittipo - 
Dultanpore, Benares 
Ghnzeepere Civil) 



Chunar 



MliaapevtCii^StSP 
tien • - - 

Joanpore Civil Sta* 
tion - 

OM«ckpor# Civfl Sta- 
tion - 

Azimgnrh Civil Sta- 
tion - 



AHahabad Civil Station 
Futtapore „ 

Caw4ipore ^ 



CHAPLAINS. 



Church qf Engla nd ef t *. 
Rev. E. J. Bland - 



Rev. G. W. Marriott 



Roman Catholic, 
Rev. P. Phillip, ▲. K. 

Church of England, 
Rev.G. H.B. Gladion 



Rev. J. J. Steel - 
Rer. W. J. Hampber7 
Rev. W. Storroek - 
Rev.C. Qoartley - 
Rev. E. K. Maddock 
Rev. F. W. Linstedt 



Salary 

per 

Mensem. 



[Rev. J. Robinson - 



Rev. A. H. I>. S. More - 



CaikoHe. 
Rev. T. Aogustine - 



Rt, a. p 
600 - - 



60O 



Number 

of 
HniUrr 



80 - - 



600 - - 



500 - - 

60a-- 

800- - 

800- - 

I 
800 -- 

360 -- I 
600-r i 

600 - - 
100 -- 



1,16^^ 
4 



Church cfEngUni, 
I Rev. A. B. Spry - 

Bev. B. Panting - 
Rev. W. A WhiUng 

Raman Catholic, 
Rev. F. Angelo 



I 

19 
121 

II 
A% 

1 

138 

4 

1 
261 



! ,= 



800-- 20 

I 

800 - - — 

100- - — 
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STATION. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Salary 

per 
Mensem. 


Number 

of 
Military. 


STATIONS. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Salary 

per 
Mensem. 


Number 

of 
MUitary. 


FattetfarhCivil Station 


Church qf England, 
Bev. J. J. Carshore, d. d. 


R9. a, p. 

800-- 


14 

9 

6 

28 

11 

49 
1,886 

48 

13 

1,160 

19 

86 
12 
10 

6 

8 

338 

1,221 

16 
11 
16 

39 

10 

6 

6 

12 

1,610 
91 


Woaeembad Civil 
StoUon - 

Soalkote 


Ckur<^^EngUmd. 
Rev. C. isioffgett - 
Rev. Cave Brown - 

Roman C^tkofi^. 
Rev. F. Angnstvs - 


600- - 
600-- 

100 r-. 


1,767 


M7iiporeeCiY.8tation 





m m 




NowgODg 

ThaffMl . • • 








Banda CItU Station 

nm«iA • • • 














vunua w - - 

Hnmeerpore Civil 






1,128 


OQde: 
Locknow - . - 
SMtapore 
Snltanpore - 

XeeratCiTUSIaUon- 

Mhl Cirfl Station - 
^AUygnThCivilStaUon 
BoolandflhaharClYil 
SUtion. 

lAodonr and Sohanin- 


I Rev. F. Rsber - 

Rev. J. B. D^AgiuIar 
Rev, H. Toson 

Roman Catholic. 
Rev. P. A Main - - 

Church qf England, 
y Rc^v. M. J. Jenningf 


800-- 

600 - - 
600-- 

80- - 

900 14 6 


Mooltan CivU StaUon 
Peshawur CivU Station 

Rawnl Pindee CivU 
Station . - - 
Jbelum CivU 
Station - 


ehureh of England, 

Rev. C. Garbett - 
Rev. R. B. Maltby 
Rev. D. C. Hamilton - 

Rev. A. Batrand - 

Church of England, 
Rev. T.W.Shaw • 


800-. 
600 - - 
600-- 

100 -. 
600-- 


21 

229 
2,899 


} 

Rev. F. A. Dawson 

Roman Catholic, 
Rev. J. J. Mermit - 

Church of England, 
Rev. T. C. Smitli (StaUon 
Church) - - - 
Rev. H. Monle 

Roman Catholic, 
Rev. F. A. Gurriga 

Church of England, 
Rev. J. Bonstead -r 

Rev. F. Hinde 


900 14 6 
80-- 

600 - - 
800-- 

100 -- 

600 -- 
600-- 


1,098 
28 


pore C\sil Station - 


Dera Ishmi^l Khan 
CivU Station - 






c 

Agra Cirfl Station - 


BharooKote(Ha- 
zara) 
Kohat ... 
BahudoorKhaU- 




m • 


4 
5 

2^7 




Dera Gazee Khan CivU 
Station - - - 








Asnee • • » 




" " 


Mattra avil Station 
r 

EoMleand: 
BmiUyCirU SUtion - 
Mooradabad Ciyil 

Station - 
Sliahjehanpore Civil 


UmbaUa CivU Station 

Loodiannah CivU 
Station - - • 

Ferozepoie CivU Station 

Juttouj^h - - - 
Simla CivU Station - 

Dugshaie • - • 


Rev. F. H. RUia . 
Rev, F. 0. M^n^ - 

fton^a^ Catholic, 
ReV. F. Raphael - 

Church qf England. 
1 Rev. T. A. Fhrminger - 

1 Rfiman Catholie. 
Rev. F. Birch 

Church of England. 
\ Rev. W. Boyle - 
Rev. J. Bechir 


600-- 
600 -- 

100-- 

600-- 

80-- 

« m 

600 --| 
800-- 


Kumaon: 
Karnaon CivH Station 

Almnish 


*j Rev. H. Smith 


600 - - 


78 


Petonagnrh. 
Deyiah Dhoon. 

Sangor Territories - 

Mhow - - 
Jallimder Civil Station 


1 

Rev. H. Lascelles - 
Rev. R- M. Price - 

Rev. C. W. Cahusac 

1 Rev. R. O.Walker 

Roman Catholic 
Rev. J. McDonnell 


600-- 
800 - - 

600 -- 

600-- 

100 - - 


1|246 

6 
12 

I1O2O 
671 


PIllll/WIV 


Snbathoo ... 

Gwalior Residency - 
Augur - - - 
LuUntpore - 
Sipree - - - 

Rangoon - - . 


Rev. E. Godfrey - 

Roman Catholic, 

Rev. F. Vincent, a. if. 
(and Kuisowlee. ' See 
Note) - - - 

Church qf England, 
"j Rev. L. Poyndef - 

Roman Catholic, 

Two Priests attached to 
the MiUtary Fone at 
Rangoon • - . 


600 .- 

100-- 
600-. 

160 each 


372 


WAVnila 
















Hoflhyarpore Civil 


) - 














Kangra Civil Station 

Tkhnrnimoslltt • 






















Lahore Civfl Station • 
Oovindghnr CivU 

Stfttion ^TTlnritftnr^ - 


Church qf England, 
Rev. H. Kirwan - 
Rev. W. J. Jay - 

Roman Catholic, 
Rev. F. A. J. Dodot 


500-- 
600 - - 

100 -- 













Notc-^The aUowance sanctioned for the performance of spiritual duties to the Roman CatfaoUcs at Berhampore, at 60 rnpeea, and at Dugshaie and 
Kursowlee, at 100 rupees each per month, has not been drawn. The dolies of the latter station are performed by the Rev. F. Vincent, of Snbathoo, 
on his salary of 100 rupees per month, with the travelUng aUowances sanctioned in Government Letter, No. 460, of the 18tb July 1861, whUe at 
Berhampore no European corps is stationed. 
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MADRAS. 



STATION. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Salary 

per 
Mensem. 


Number 

of 
Military. 


STATION. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Salary 

per 

Mensem. 


Nomber 

of 
Mmtary. 




Ckmreh qf England. 


B$.a.p, 






Church of England. 


Ri. a. p. 




Fort St Qeorgi 


Ber. B. S. Clarke, St 
George's Cathedral 

BeT. C. D. Gibson, St 
George's Cathedral - 


C00-- 
600-- 


'^ 


Jackatallaand Coonoor 
Bangalore 


Bey. J. Knox, A. x. 

Bey. W. W. Lntyens, A.X. 
Bey. B. Posnett - 


700 -- 

700-- 
600-- 


219 

1,476 




Bey. W. P. Powell, d.cl., 
FortStGeoige - 

Bev. B. Frith, A. ic., Black 
Town • - • - 


600-- 
600-. 


022 




Eoman Catholic. 
Bey. T. B. Beanckir . 


60-- 














Church qf England. 








Bev. B. K. Hamilton - 


880-- 




Tranqnebar 


Bey. H. Taylor, B. c. L. - 


600-- 






Be7. J.ILMac&rlane, ]£.▲. 


700 - - 




Janlnah • • • 


Bey. A. J. Bogers, A.X. - 


600-- 


158 




Baman Catholic. 








Roman Catholic. 








The Bight Bey. D. J. Fen- 
neUy, General Hospital, 


160 -- 






Bey. J. 0. DriscoU • 
Church qf England. 


60-- 






Chwreh of England. 






Cannanore - *- 


Bey. J. Griffiths, A. X. - 


600-- 


1P76 


V«pery - - - 


Roy. J. F. Lngard, I.B. - 


700-- 


186 










St Thomas' Monnt * 


Bey. J. Richards - - 

Baman CathaUe. 
Bey. P. Gannon - ' 


600-- 

60-- 


481 




Roman Catholic. 
Bey. F. X. Saldanha - 

Church qf England. 


60-- 












Yelloie and Arcot - 


Bev. E. KElvert, A. B. 


600-- 


80 




Church cf England. 






Seenndrabad - * 


Bey. J. Gorton, A. x. 


600-- 


1,483 


Caddalore - - 


A. B., Senior Presidency 
Chaplain (Cape of Good 
Hope, S.C.) 

Etman Catholic. 
Bey. Le Mathian - - 


i;wo-- 

60-- 


Biiropssw 
•boot 100. 




Bev. W. B. Otley - 

Roman Catholic. 
Bey. W. F. Hampson 

Church qf England. 


600-- 
100-- 












Kannptee . • - 


Bey.A. Khiloch,A.B. - 


600-- 


879 


yiiagapAtam - * 


Church qf England. 

Bey. J. C. Street a. v., 
Junior Presidency Chap- 
lain •• - - 

Roman Catholic. 
Bey.T.M.TIssot • 


980-- 
60-- 


75 




Bey. M. W. W. James, A.X. 
Roman Catholic 

Church qf England. 


600-- 

50-- 


60 










Trichinopoly 


Bey. G. B. Morris, a.b. - 


600-- 


875 




Church qf England. 














Meran . • *. 


Bey. A. Fennell, ▲•b. • 


700 -. 


41 




Roman Catholic. 






Belkiy - - - 


Bey. J* Bloiant, A. x. 

• 


700 -- 


128 




Bey. W. Strickland 


100-- 






Eoman Catholic. 
Bey. P. Doyle 


76-* 




Bnrmah - - - 


Church qf England. 
Bey. J. P. Pope, A. B. - 
Bey. J. V. Bull, A. b. 


600-- 
600.- 


19 
2,287 




Church qf England. 
Bey. G. Knox, A. B. 


700 -- 

tlOD,iei< 
both CM 
UffjOm 


--ASsni- 
teiT StaP 
>rtedtobv 
ItndMm- 
ien. 


Monlmein- - - 
Palayeram 


Roman Catholic 
Bey.J.T. Boaella - - 
Bey.J. Colgan - . 


86-- 
60-- 
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Appendix* No. 6. 



ARRANGEMENT of the Stations and Out-Statiohs for the several Chaplaincies under the 

Madras Presidency; 



PRINC IP AL 


Milet Distant from 


NUMBER OF VISITS. 


Nomber 
of 


and 
OUT-STATIOIfS. 


Next 
Principal 
Station. 


Kext 

Subordinate 
Station. 


Presidency. 


Chaplains 
required 
at each 

Principal 
Station. 


Cathedral • - • 












Chinglepnt 


• 


- 


86 


Once quarterly. 


2 


Pulicat - . - 
NeUore - 


. ^ 


62 

88 


27 1 
108 J 


Once quarterly, in one trip. 


— 


Fort* • - - 












Black Totpn 










1 


Veneru • • • 










2 


PoonamaUee 


. 


• 


12 




2 

1 


Trippaasore 


18 


- 


81 


Once monthly. 


.... 


St. Thomaii Mount • 


• 


. 


8 




1 


PalaTeram - • • 


8 


- 


12 


As ordered by Grovemment 
28d October 1840. 


— 


VeOore - 


- 


- 


84 




1 


Arcot . • . 


18 


- 


70 


Once monthly. 


«. 


Chittoor . 


22 


27 


08 


Once quarterly. 


.-.. 


Cuddalore - . • 


• . 


. 


100 




1 


Pondicheny 


12 


- 


07 


Once quarterly. 


«. 


Porto Novo 


20 


82 


120 


Once quarterly. 


«. 


Salem • • • 
Shevaroy Hills • 


118 
182 


118 
14 


200 1 
228 J 


Once in four months, in 
one tour. 


— 


Tricktnopofy 




- 


108 




1 


QyUoH ... 


. 


• 


460 




1 


Trevandrnm 


42 


- 


467 


Once monthly. 


._ 


Ootacamund 


- 


- 


882 




1 


Kotagherry 


14 


- 


821 


Once quarterly. 


— 


JacataUak • • • 

and 
Ooonoor - - - 


• • 


" " 


824 1 
821 J 




1 


Coimbatore 
Panlghatcheny - 


80.87 
60.67 


80 


808 1 
888 J 


Once quarterly, in one trip. 


— 


Cannanore - - • 


- 


• m 


400 




1 


TelUchcrry 
Calicut . 


18 
67 


44 


418 1 
418 J 


Once in four months, in 
one tour. 


— 


Mercara - - - 


• 


- 


861 




1 


Mangalore 

Poottoor ... 


84 
68 


81 


420 1 
103 J 


Once in four months, in 
one tour. 


— 


Hoonawer - - - 


108 


146 


486 


— 




Sedashegur 

Sirci- - - - 


248 
244 


60 
76 


687 1 
466 J 


Once yearly, in one tour. 


— 


Hoonsoor - • - 


46 


260 


816 


Once in six months. 


— 


Fraserpett . - - 


18 


27 


842 


When the Sappers and 
Miners are there quartered. 


~ 


Bangalore - - - 


- 


- 


208 




3 


French Rocks • 
Mysore . - - 


76 
86 


16 


288 1 
203 J 


Once in two months, in 
one tour. 


— 


Oossoor ... 


24 


100 


188 


— 





oao. 



Ff 
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PRINCIPAL 


Miles Distant from 


KUMBBR OF VISITS. 


Number 
of 


jr Mm A A^ \^ A * «» A4 

and 

OUT-STATIONa 


Next 
PrindlML 
Statioii. 


Next 
Station. 


> 


Cbaplains 
leqnived 
at«aali 

PlIUB^ 

StatioB. 


Remoimt Depte 
Ro7a«olfeld^ 


27 
46 


4 
26 


192 \ 
174 J 


Onae in. four montiis, in 
one tour. 


— 


Toonwoar^^ 
HnjTjrliiur' ... 


48 
170 


89 
127 


268 \ 
880/ 


^Qnoe in six montha, in one 
tout. 


— 


BeUaiTi* -• . - 


- 


• 


816. 


1 — . ^ ^ 


1 


Kurnooi - - - 


62. 
96 


62: 


. 2IM^-S 
290/ 


■^^ME^^h^^^9^H^^^AflA4tal^^^^^^Asi^A VflB«^%^^^k^ 




toun. 






88 


180 


8119 


Onoe quarterly. 


— 


Secunderebad - 


- 


• 


891 




2^ 


Residenej 


4^ 


• an • 


^ 889 


.Ereryi Sunday. 


— 


Warungnl 


91 


96) 


406 


Half.jfearly. 


— . 


Jftnlnfth * • ** 






667 
697 




1. 


AuniDgabad 


40 


• . 


Onoe in two montha. 


Mominited 


108 


llOi 


677 


Onoe annually. 


^ 


HingolM • • • 


94 


92i 


606 


Onoe annually. 


^ 


KftinptM • • • 






714 
704 




I 1 


Nagpore - 


10 

7t 


• • 


Onoe in aix weeka.1 


EUichpore 


lao. 


118' 


728 


Onoe in aix months. 


— 




176 


126! 


878 


Onoe in aix mosdii. 


.^ 


VixagapaUm 


. 


^. 


491- 





1 


Bimlipatam • 
Vixianagmm 
Chioac<Me - - - 


19t 
89 
76 


26. 
42t 


610 r 

666 J 


Onoe in two moitdiay in 
one tour. 


— 


Gopanlpooram ! • 


\VB 


1121 


668 


— 




Berhampore 


177 


11 


667 


Onoe annuallyy in one tour. 


— 


Ganjam - - . 
Chatterpore 
Ruaselcondah • 


IW* 
191" 
229 


19< 
4 

66 


. 678 T 
669 \ 
708 J 


Onoe annually, in one tour. 


— 


Rajahmundiy - 


- 


. 


: 866' 




1 


Samnloottah 
Cocanada ... 

and 
Coringa ... 
Dowlaahwamm • 


801 
89 

6L 

4 


10. 

11 
66< 


896 1 
406 

416 
86 9 


To be< Tiaited in tom, on 
alternate Sundaya, with 
RajahmMdry. 


— 


Matnlipflam . 


- 


- 


816 




1 


Ellore ... 
Condipilly 


48 
64 


60^ 


810 1 
■ 282/ 


Onoe in aixmontha^ in one 

tOUR 


— 


Gnntoor - - 


68 


81 


261 


Onoe quarteriy. 


r 


Ongole . . • 


129 


66 > 


186 


Onoe in aix mondia from 
Guntooit^ 


~ 


Tranqaebar 


- 


- 


' 166 




1 


CombaoMum . 


86 


• 


181 


Onoeinaixmonthai 


mm^ 


Kegi^tam 


2r 


41 


188 


Twioein a^nonth. 


— 



(i%BMl) H. C. Mi 



cfirfss* 



Seonlarj^ 
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BOMBAY. 



STATION. 


<mAWLAlN&. 


Salary. 

per 
Mensem. 


Nnmbtf 

of 
MOitaiy. 


8TATTOK. * 


CHAPXAIN8. 


SaUry 


Number 
MiUtary. 




eimnk^^JEnffUmd. 


-R#. m.p. 






<Jkmr9hi^ iBmglmd. 


R$.a.p, 






fieai^r <2bi^ain and 
Archdeacon 
Ber. F. A. Spring, junior, 
Presidency and Oar- 
niMD GlMiplaln - . 

ekmrek^SeaiUmd. 


1 
1.200 - - 

980 -- 


582 


Kirkee . - - 


jBn.F.C.P.Jteyntids . 

Ronton Ca^ki^t* 
3ev. F. Ignatius • 

Church qf BkgUmd, 


500 

80-- 


4D2 




Re?. Qeor^ Cook, a^. - 


980-- 
700-- 




SoU^Bor ^ . . 


B«r.H.J[.BnNlDo . 


500 


A20 










Ahmadnuggor - 


^ Bev. W. OoedaU - * - 


500-- 


517 




J20Mn Catbolie. 

Right Bev. Or. Hartman, 
jRuqyp - - - 

-Her. G. liopes '(ToH SU 
Oeorge and Bombay) • 

UcakfcantheJawetjee 
JuM^oyilaQiltal - 
Bey.Ter. JMhw^reyry, 
Clergynan of the Ar- 
jnenJan dmroh of Bom- 
biSy . . . - 


200-- 
100 -- 

15-- 

60-- 




Serroor ... 
MaligMm- . ^ 


Draws alsoirav^ing 
) allowance for vMtfaig 
SeiToor once in two 
j months. 

JUmmm4MtMic. 
One - - - - 

ChmOkitrmt^ttd. 
^Rev.C.ixiBg - - 


80 -- 
500-- 


35 


.-»*. . . 


Church qfJBngUmd. 
Ber. W. K. Fletcher, A^. 


700-- 


1367 


• Dhoolia - - . 
Asseeighnr 


Draws also travdUng 

) allowance for visiting 

Dhoolia six times, and 

J Kunnertwicefaitiieyear. 








Bwiiw miktMn 


1 


'1 


\ 


- Raman CaihaHe. 








BeT.XC.3Airciie«fi - 


w-., 


1 




mmvnom) . . - 


/«•'«-■ 






Churth ^f Bnffitmi, 








Church qf BngUmdL 






ami - - - 


^ Bey. J. H. Hughes; a.k. 


700 -- 


19 


Belganm - « - 


^ Bev. J. Churchm • 


500-- 


1,154 


■^^^■^ 


Ihacwialso traTeUing 
^DFMM ibr TiMng 




I 




I Draws also liavelUng 

mUMSMe >te visiting 

J JWbarwaroMe^awath. 






1 


JBm^mikiaMs. 


I 






nomanOmMai 






• 


Oi» • - - - 


A 






.Bev.F.dfa»Eioe . - 
Chmnk^mi^nd 


100 .- 






Om . . . - 


57-- 




Aden • « - 


Bev. G. P.Ba«g«r- - 


500-- 


629 




0%iircA<if JB^Iofui. 






B^eota ... 


Bev. J. J. W. Jervis 


600-- 


29 




Ber.O.Hwtoon^.v. - 


7C0 — - 


«r ^ 


IBholapoor • • • 


-jBev.J.T.O^UMciB • 


500-- 


136 




aBoei)sr<fkMBg Xowt , 
Aboo on duty three times 
during the months of 
April, May, June and 
July, remaining two Sun- 


• 


• 


Kulladghee - . 
tDeesa ... 


Draws also travelling 
} .aUowenee fat ^vialtfaig 
XoUad^M *»iBe^ the 
J year. 

Bev. G. L. Allen - 


500-- 


1,141 


'^ 


days at each Tisit 

Ber. J.N. Allen, M. A, - 
Bev. G. L. Fenton - 

Bofnan Catholic. 


700 -- 
500-- 


2,451 




Draws travelUng allow- 
ance for visiting Sattaia 
once a month during tlw 
fine weather, and to reside 
at Sattara during the moiH 
soen. 








He?. J. Cany - • 


100 - - 


- 


M,HThn m- . 


Bev. W. K. Sehwahe - 


500-- 


tarium ftr 


COiMi . 


entire* qf BngUmd. 
Bev. P. Anderson, K. A. - 


700 -- 


197 




Draws travdlingaOow- 
ance for visiUng Neenodh 
six times in the year. 




dTU and 

mOitarx 

•erraata. 




Roman CttOMe. 






Bhoqf - . - 


Bev. T. Watson - 


500- - 


Ill 




Bev. F. Andrew - 


100 -- 




Nuifeerabad • 


Bev. M. J. Boys - 


500-- 

(eo7i 


148 

tinucd) 



t The Roman Catbolie prkst at Deesa diawf conveyance 



O«10. 



aUowanoe, at 80;;nipeet per^amth, from 1st April to let Oetober anoally. 
TV 2 
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Salary 


Number 






Salary 


STATION. 


CHAPLAINS. 


per 
Mensem. 


of 
Mmtary. 


STATION. 


CHAPLAINS. 


per 
Mensem. 




Church qf En^tend— c 


ontinned. 
R*. a, p. 






Church of JBngland. 


Rs. a. p. 


BycolUb . - - 


1 Rev. J. D. Gibson - 

Draws travelling al- 
lowance for visiting 
Tannah once a month. 


600-- 


6 


* Hyderabad • 


N Rev. C. Wodehonse 


500 -- 


Tannab - - - 






•Kotree - - - 
SukkuT - - . 
Shikarpoor 


I Draws travelling al- 
[ lowance for visiting 
Shikarpoor and Sukknr 
J twice in the year. 




DftpooUe - - • 


^ Rev. D. H. Cotes - 


600-- 


3 








RotoBghenry 


1 Draws travelliog al- 
) lowance for visiting 
Rntnagiierry six times 
J in tlie yetir. 








Roman Catholic. 
• Rev. F. Ireneos - 


160-- 


Ahmedabad 


^ Rev. G. N. Mitlbrd 


600-- 


64 




Roman Catholic Priest at 
Moont Aboo 


60-- 


• 
Baioda * - - 

Kairs ... 


Draws travelling al* 

) lowance for visiting 

Barodacight times, and 

Kaira four times in the 

-^ year. 

Raman CathoHc. 








Allowance for servants at 
Mount Aboo 

Draws conveyance al- 
bwance, at 30 rupees per 
mensnm, from 1st April 
to 1st October annnaUy. 


98- 

1 




(Baroda) 


30-- 
28-- 






Roman Catholic Priest 
(vacant) at Rijcote, in 
Kattywar - 


98- 




Allowance for visiting 
Knrsole - - - 


98-> 






Roman CathoUc Priest at 
Bo<]j,inCutch • 


50-- 



Noinhef 
of 



446 



i^o^^r.— Chaplains and Assistant Chaphdns, and Ministers of die Church of Scotland, draw travelling albwance, at eight annas yer mile, whli 
reference to distance travelled from one station to another when visiting them under order of Government 

There are also about 30 priests of the Portuguese Church drawing allowances at rates varying from 10 rupees to 15 rupees per mensen ibr 
ministering to the wants of the native members of thehr Church. These stipends have been paid from time immemorial, and are quite exeeptioBil, 
DO provision being made in any other place for the spiritual wants of either Protestants or Roman Catholics, not being servants of Government 



The information afforded in the foreeoing statements is not of so full a character as 
could be desired. It has been found impossible to state, with accuracy, the number of 
Christians of different ranks in the civil employment at the several stations, or tHe 
number of the fiamilies of those, either civil or military, in the service of Oovernment. 
No account appears to be kept of the relative number of Protestants and Roman Catholics 
among the Europeans in the military service of the Company ; but it may perhaps be 
assumed, as regards the European regiments, that one-thii*d of the non-commissioned 
officers and privates is, on an average, the proportion of Roman Catholics to Protestants, 
Among civiUans and officers of the army, it may be presumed that the number of Roman 
Catholics is very small indeed. 

The number of Presbyterians, for whom the ministrations of the chaplains of the Church 
of Scotland are available, is not attainable. The Presbyterian chaplains are permitted to 
draw travelling allowances, at the rate of half a rupee per mile, when required to visit 
stations at a distance from the Presidency towns. 
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Disposition of the Eoolesiastical Establishment of the Bombay Presidencj in January 1868.— (Letter dated 

12th March (No. 7) 1868.) 



i 



Xames of Chaplains. 



STATIONS. 



Church Aooomiiiodatioii. 



Kumber of 
SittiDgi 

in 
Church. 



REMARKS. 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 



1 
2 
3 

4 



6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 

15 

16 

17 
18 



19 



SO 



Rer. R. Y. Keays, a.m. 
Rev. W. K. Fletcher, 

A. AC. 

Rev. J. H. Hughes, r 

A.M. - - -\ 

Rev. F. J. Spring, a.b. 

Rev. G. Morison, a.m. 
Rev. J. N. Allen, m. a. 

Rev. P.Anderson, m.a.< 



• Senior Chaplain and 
Archdeacon. 

• - Senior Chaplain of 
Kurrachee. 

Surat . . • 
Broach ... 

- - Junior Presidency 
and Garrison Chaplain. 
Neemnch 

- - Senior Chaplain of 
Poonah. 

Colabah ... 
Harbour ... 



Assistant Chaplains: 



Rev. F. C.P.Reynolds 
Rev. H. H. Breiwton - 
Rev. W« Goodall 
Rev. R. E. Tyrwhitt 



i 



Rev. C. Laing - 



i 



Rev. J. Churchill 
Rev. G. P. Badger - 
Rev. J. J. W. Jervis 
Rev. J. F. Goldstein | 

Rev. G. L. Allen - 
Rev. W. K. Schwabe 
Rev. G. L. Fenton - 



Rev. T. Watson 
Rev. M. J. Boys 

Rev. J. D. Gibson "< 

Rev. W. Carr . 



Rev. D. H. Cotes 



Rev. E. N. Dickinson 



Rev. G. N. Mitford -i 
Rev. C. Wodehouse •< 



Kirkee 

Kolapoor - 
Ahmednuggur 
Serroor - 



Malligaum 
DhooUa - 

Asseerghur 

Belgaum . 

Dharwar . 
Aden 

Rajkote - 
Sholapoor 
Kulladghee 



Peesa • • . 

Malcolm Peth • 

- - Junior Chaplain of 

Poona. 

Bhooj ... 

Nnsseerabad 

Bycullah ... 

Tannah ... 

. . Junior Chaplain of 

Kurrachee. 

Dapoolie* . . • 

Rutnaghenry - 



Ahmedabad 
Baroda - 

Kaira 

Hyderabad 
Kotree 
Snkkur - 
Shikarpoor 



St. Thomas' Cathedral 

Temporary Church * 

Christ's Church 
Chapel ... 
St. Thomas' Cathedral 

Private room - 

St. Mary's Church . 

Temporary Church • 
Floating Church 



Christ's Church 

Christ's Church 
Christ's Church 
Private Room - 



Christ's Church 
Adawlut . 

Mess Room 

Christ's Church 

Adawlut. 
Temporary Church 

New Church • 
Christ's Church 
Mess Room 



Temporary Church 
Christ's Church 
St. Mary's Church 

Church Bungalow 
Church Bungalow 
Christ's Church 
St. James' Church 
Temporary Church 

St. John's Church 
Adawlut . 



Christ's Church 
St. James' Church 

St. Paul's Church 

Private Room • 
. . Ditto 

- • Ditto 

- - Ditto 



700 
800 
197 

99 

91 
700 

450 
99 



600 

180 
300 



60 



326 
720 

300 

86 
200 



460 
167 



324 
200 
800 

80 



160 
160 

600 



Visited six times in the year. 
- • Absent on furlough to 
England, 1 May 1861. 

. • Visited eight times in the 

year. 

. . Visited four times in the 

year. 

For Church. 

Camp ditto. 



. • Visited twice in the year. 
The Chaplain remaining for 
two Sundays. 



Visited once in the month. 



Visited six times in the year. 
- • Absent in England on 
medical certificate, September 
1861. 



• - Visited eight times in the 



year- 



Visited four times in the 



year. 



Bombay, 20 January 1868. 



(signed) /. BofHbay. 



0.10. 
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APP£NDIX TO HWPOKt FSOM TEE 



A^ptatuLf No.6. 4^ATMf IVT af 4ke EK^mraw iscwTed Snihe Eroeljkm^ IteeomrtnieCum <»* EndargemaBt of Clnirohes 
*""* in the serenJ Presidencies of India^ tnd contributed in aid of Prirate Subscriptions for the same 

furpose, £win 1«M io4ihe end of IMS. 



CHURCH. 



INDIA: 

Kumaul - . • - 

St. Peter's - - - . 

Allahabad . . • * 

Saugor - . - - - 

Church Bungalow (Cannpore) • 

Agra, New - - - - 

Landour . • • ,. 

Lucknow . . • • 

Chittagong . . . . 

Hazareebaurh . . . 
Cathedral, New, Calcutta 

Simla - - - - - 

Gowahattee - - - • 

Ferozepore - - - ^ 
auik4)ten'«- 

Umbajla . . . . 

JuUunder . • « ^ 

Ku9SQFlee . - - . 



MADRAS : 

BJmk Toirn C)uipel 

Black Town Church ... 

Kamptee - - - - jr 

St. Thomas's Mount . . . 

St. Stephen's, Ofllacamund ^ 

St. George's - - - - - 

Chapel fit SfounderalMKl • • - 

St John's, Trichinopoly • • • 

St. John's, Maaslapatavi • » * 
St. Mark's, tt • 

Lower Fort, Bellary - - - 

St. Mary's 

St. Andrew's - • • r » 
Arcot . - - • ^ ^ 
Cannanore • . • ^ • 

CoehMi - 

St George's Cathedral • • . 

St Peter^s 

Bellary 

Pettah Chapelj Masulipatyon - 
Church and School-room in the Fort 
at Vellore - - - • - 
Place of Worship, Vellore p 

ChuMh in the Fort at VeUore • 

Chapel ait Jaulnah - • • - 

Bangalore • . • . • 

Vizagapalam, New - * - 

Mangalore • . . • • 
Nagpore - . . - - 
Secunderabad . • . • 

Vepery --.--- 

St. Mathias', Vepery - - - 
Place of Worship, Trepassore • 

St. Mark's, Bangalore • - • 

Trinity „ • • - 



FOR QONSTRUCnOK OR RBPMRS. 



Constimction - - ^ - 

Repairs and additions to - - 

Government subscriptioms « 

Conanvction * • • - 

ConstrueillJMi ,.,.•• 
BiU, on Account of * - - 
CoMtru«tio» ^ * « ^ 

Enlargement • «. ^ . 

Construction • • - • 
Construction .... 

Erection of - 

Erection of, and loan, 2,000 of wlnili 

is to be repaid, vide panL 18 of 

letter (No. ft), 1852 - . . 

Tow^ds completion • » ^ 

M erection • ^ * • 

„ completion ^ • • 

„ erection - . • • 
Contribution for three yeacs * 
Erection • • ♦ * • 



Re^Murs, «nd erecting hM^ 
Additions - . * 
£rao$ion and alterations 

Impno^aments jmd wpans 
Eiuaicgeiiient and repMi 
Ereeling belfry and j 
Repairs 



Additions and repairs - 

Repairs and enlarging « 

Repairs • , .. 

Repairs • • • 



Repairs • • « 
liqproTmnenti ind rqNura 
Renairs . - ^ 
Enlai^enient a»d repam 

Rep^rs ... 
ImproTomenta and fepojn 

Repairs 
]&ilargement, kc. . 

Repairs . • • 



Repairs 
Ereotion 

Construction 
Erectioa 
ImproYoments 
Construction 

Construction 
Repairs 
JniproTfments 
Repairs 



Purchase 

Repairs 

Repairs 

Erection of gallery 



AMOUlfTS. 



Ri. a. p. 

22,B42 19 4 
6fiW 16 10 
7,000 - - 
9,0a^ 12 1 



6,000 

8i,5M 

6,000 

5,500 

10,000 
1,50,000 



6 6^ 



10,000 - ^ 

tfi§Q -^ ^ 

j^fiOO - ^ 

10,000 - ^ 

tS,000 - ^ 

100 per mensem 

6,000 - ^ 



a,a79 8 I 

S,214 10 % 

8ft,7M 19 4 

ZfiW 19 1 

8,825 5 If 

l,91f t 5 

210 10 11 

8^065 1 ^ 

10,8M HI t 

tfi€\ % t 

268 10 9 

8,170 8 19 

4009 7 11 

894 II 9 

8,821 11 11 



2,842 9 

19,219 4 

1,224 14 

9,599 M 

489 9 

1,688 16 
2,784 - 

5^51 11 
9,711 - 
4,094 9 
8,651 9 



14,456 12 4 

8,114 - -* 

1,105 - -• 

425 - -i 

21,818 8 6 

1,299 9 1 

1,854 11 4 

1,612 15 9. 
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MADnAS^cantinmed. 



Poonanudlee - 
Paulgttatefaany^ 

PuluMt - 
Palamoottah • 



PalaTeram, Plaoe of Wotthip 
Seetaiidldbe ^ • . 

PlaoMf Woi\ridff Mereanr 
Chureh . - - 



Christ's Choroh, at Mhow 



BOMBAY: 

ByouJlah « • • 
Sholi^re . . . 

St ThomaB's Cathedral - 



Maloohn Peth Mahahleshwar 

Colaba - ... 
Ahmedablfd ^ • • 

Ahmednoggiir 

Aden - . . - 

Tannah . « . . 

Kirkee '-.'*• 



Kolapore 
Surat - 



Poena - 
Rajoote -^ — 

Mallifpauni •» 
Dapoolie 

Baroda • 
Sattara - * 

Belgatnn ^ 
Kurradiee 



COySWWCTlOH OR REPAlB* 



» Mmm^'i^^ Ap(k»*x, No, 6» 



ImproTements 



Floating Choroh, Bomha}^ Harhoor 
Kotree, Soindb . * . 



Construction 

ImproTements 
JEnMnm «* 



£reetion « 
Constnietioa; 

Repairs 



Completion • • • 
Construction and r^mirft 

Construetion of a tower • 



Completion - 

Construetion 
CoHBtruction •» 

Erection and repairs 
Repairs 



Repairs • • . • 
Alterations • • - • 

Erection of temganxj building 
Repairs . . • • 

Enlarging and" repaird • 
Ereetiony^ba)- ^ • • 

CoBstructiony Jm;- - 

For windows ... 



Repairs • • • • . 

Completion - •' • • . 

Foi^churobrbdl^ ^ 
Erection and rq[Mum 

Preparing haU of the <<Atalanta' 
Place of worsWp* - • - 



ia. 


a. 


P* 


2,776 
800 


6 


6 


d,080 


1 

18 


5 


889 


4 
IS 


4 


9,000 


«tf 


.a 


710 


3 


4 



i^ - - 
T«,(m 

Th i> 9W fmmt t»b» 
diyided between Go- 
^ennmi^ amr nw* 
CoaBi]F*FuiKU 

1,899 - - 

18,681 - - 
1,686 - " 

6,429 - - 
SM' - - 

9,381 

811 - - 

9,848 - - 
6,490 - * 

4,196 " - 
886 - . 

2,899 - - 
6,176 — -r 

160 - - 
68,607 - - 

4,200 - - 
- l,00«r^ ^ - 



Statemeitt of the Ezpeksbs incurred in the Erection, Reconstruction, or Enlargement of Roman- 
Catholic Churches and Chapels in the sereral Presidencies of Indian and contributed in aid of 
Prirate Subscriptions for the same purpose, from 1882 to the end of 1862. 



CHURCHES OR CHAPELS. 



INDU: 
Agra '. . . 
Snbathoo 
Umballa 
Ferosep<Mre * 
Dinapore 

0.10. 



CONSTRUCTION OR REPAIRS. 



Construction • • 

Construction and repairs 
Erection and repairs 
Erection « • • 
Erection * • • 



F F4 



AMOUNTS. 



Rs. M. p. 

2,000 - - 

8,968 - - 

8,468 1 8 

2,000 - - 

2,000 - - 

MADRAS: 
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MADRAS : 



Catheditd .... 
Roman Catholic Charch, Madras 
Look Hospital, Bellary • 
Chapel at Bellary ... 
Churoh, St. Thomas' Mount - 
Chapel - - ditto 
Chapel at Cnddalore 
Plaee of worship at Seoonderabad 
Chapel - - ditto 
Chapel at Camptee 
Chapel at Poonamallee - 
Church at Bangalore 
Church at Trichinopolj • 
Church at Jaulnah ... 
Church at Vizagapatam - 
Chapel at Cannanore 

BOMBAY: 

Santissima TVinidade, Salsette • 
Mouza Kowlur Khood • 
Poena . - . - - 

Colaba 

Surat . - - - - 
Bhooj ..... 
Kirkee . . . - - 
Deesa - . . • - 
Belgaum . - * • 
Ahmednuggur . • • 
Kurrachee - . - - 
Aden - - - - - 
Sholapore .... 



CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS. 



Enlargement and repairs 
Repairs, sanctioned to India • 
Conversion into a place of worship 
Additions and repairs ... 
Enlarging ..... 
Completion . • . • . 
Enlargement and repairs 
Enlargement .... 
Erection and rebuilding 
Erection - : • 
Enlargement .... 
Erection ..... 
Repairs • - • . . 
Construction .... 
Construction .... 
Repairs . . • . - 



AMOUNTS. 



Repairs . • • 
Repairs . - . 
Erection ... 
New ceiling - - . 
Repairs ... 
For a verandah 
Repairs . • • 
Improvements 
Enlargement and repairs 
Erection ... 
Repairs ... 
Completion ... 
Completion 



Us. a. p. 

3,900 - - 

6,000 - • 

1»556 4 

1,628 7 6 

2,000 - - 

1,000 - - 

700 - - 

2,800 - - 

2,849 - .. 

6,000 - - 

700 - ^ 

4,000 - ^ 

1,460 10 la 

2,000 - .• 

2,600 - - 

1,602 16 2 



1^90 - ^ 

400 - • 

2,000 - * 

1,244 - - 

400 - - 

144 - - 

680 - - 

489 - - 

2,842 - - 

2,000 - - 

1,100 - • 

1,000 - - 

2,000 - - 
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Appendix^ No. i. 



Statement referred to in the Evidence of T. L. Peacock, Esq., 11 July 1853, 
Q. 8113 p. 3 



Appendix, No. 2. 



Copies of Orders by Sir Charles Metcalfe, Lord Ellenborough, and other subsequent 
Governors, respecting the Public Press, and of Public Servants communicating with 
the Public Press, to the present Period - - - - - - - -p. 5 

Copy of the Minute of the Marquis Wellesley as to the Period at which Civil Servants 
should be able to Retire from the Public Service - - - - - -p.!! 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPENDIX 

TO 



Reports from Select Committee appointed to inquire into the Operation 
of the Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 85, for effecting an Arrangement with the East 
India Company, and for the hetter Government of Her Majesty's Indian 
Territories, till the 30th day of April 1854. 



Appendix, No. I. 



Statement referred to in the Evidence of T. L. Peacock^ Esq., Appendix, No. i. 

11 July 1853, Q. 8113. 



BARRACKS FOR EUROPEAN TROOPS. 

The proper size and structure for these barracks engaged the sp»ecial conBiderfttion of 
the Government of India in the year 1834-35, and, after consultation with the Commandants 
of regiments, a plan was arranged, according to which all new permanent barracks were 
to be built. It was called '^ The Standard Plan.'' The heignt of the barracks was 
fixed at 20 feet, with a flat roof. The height of the verandahs 16 feet, and the interior 
spaces gave 1,200 cubic feet to each man. The plan was circulated to the Governments 
of Madms and Bombay, with orders that it should be duly observed at those Presidencies. 
Since that date, barracks have been erected at the following places, viz. : 

BENGAL. 

HazartebaugK-^Tht^tj for a complete regiment of European infantry, were ordered in 
1835-36, in substitution for those at Berhampore, which had been found to be unhealthy. 
The site of Hazareebaugh was fixed upon on the belief of its superior salubrity. These 
barracks were not of a very permanent description. The outlay upon them up to 1843 
amounted to 1,11,584 rupees. 

JUoulmein. — Temporary barracks constructed in the year 1841 for an infantry regiment. 
The outlay upon them up to 1844 was 54,901 rupees. 

Meerui. — Barracks for a European infantry regiment in 1843 ; cost, 1,40,925 rupees. 

Subathoo and Ktmowlie, — In the year 1843 it was determined to give to a portion of the 
troops the advantage of being located on the Hills. Subathoo was fixed upon for one 
raiment, and Kussowlie for another. The outlay at Subathoo was 2,30,427 rupees, and 
atKussowlie 2,15,669 rupees. 

ferozejww^.— Barracks for a regiment of infantry ; for two troops horse artillery, &c., have 
been constructed at Ferozepore between 1843 and 1849, at a cost of 5,34,258 rupees. 

Vmbahu — In consequence of the insalubrity of Kurnaul as a station for European troops, 
it was determined in the year 1843 to withdraw the European troops from it, and to con- 
struct barracks for them elsewhere, viz., at Umbala and on the Hills. Those constructed at 
Umbala cost 6,01,218 rupees. 

Jullunder. — On the occupation of the JuUunder Dooab, barracks were built at an outlay 
of 5,13,868 rupees. 

Dugshaie, — In the ye.ir 1847 it was proposed to extend the benefits of the Hill stations 
to an additional regiment of infantry. Dugshaie was fixed upon for this purpose, and com- 
plete barracks for a regiment of European infantry were constructed there at a cost of 
3,49,031 rupees. 

Punjab. — Since the occupation of the Punjab, barracks have been constructed, or are in 
process of construction, at 

Meean Meer — for two regiments of European infantry ; two troops of European horse 
artillery ; and four companies of European foot artillery. 

Peshawar — for two regiments of European infantry; two troops of European horse 
artillery ; and four companies of European foot artillery. 
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Appendix, No. i. Wiizeerabad— tor one regiment of European infantry. (These are temporary barracks, 

,^^^ as the regiment is to be removed to bealkote.) 

Sealkote — for one regiment of European infantry ; one troop of horse artillery ; and 
one company of foot artillery. 

Ravml Pindee^for one regiment of European infantry. 
The expense of these works has been and continues to be very large. 

MADRAS. 

£eUary, 1849-50. — Construction of a barrack for one European regiment, 2,36,745 
rupees. 

NeilgherrieSf 1849-50. — Barrack for the wing of a European regiment, 3,10,476 rupees. 

[These barracks are now in process of being completed.] 

Bangalore^ 1845-46. — Construction of a new barrack for a regiment of dragoons, and 
conversion of the old dragoon barrack into a barrack for a regiment of European infantry, 
4,63,000 rupees. 

BOMBAY. 

Poonah. — Barracks for two regiments of infantry have been constructed at Poonah since 
the year 1842, at a cost of 6,41,164 rupees. 

Sukkur. — Barracks for a regiment of European infantry were constructed at Sukkur in 
1843-45, at a cost of 1,67,990 rupees, but the station having been found unhealthy, has 
been abandoned for European troops. 

Hydrabad {Scinde). — Barracks for European troops constructed at a cost of 2,95,053 
rupees. 

Kurrachee. — ^The cost of barracks at this place, of which returns have been received, 
amounts to 1,41,742 rupees, but the rehims are incomplete. 

In addition to the new barracks, there has been a continual and very large expenditure 
in adding to the barracks at old stations, to provide for increased strength of regiments ; 
in improving barracks by adding to their ventilation, by increasing the accommodation for 
married men, by adding punkahs, plunging baths and washing houses, and hy enlarge- 
ments and improvements in hospitals. Detailed accounts of these could be given if re« 
quired, but a complete statement of the expenses thus incurred cannot be made out without 
reference to India. 

Sanitabial Stations. 

Additional stations on the Hills, as convalescent hospitals, have been established at 

Darjeeling. Mount Aboo. 

Murree (Funjab). Ramanadroog. 



East India House,! PHILIPMELVILL, 

May 1853. J Sec. Mil. Dep. 
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COPIES of Orders by Sir Charles Metcalfe, Lord Ellenbarough, and other subsequent 
Governors, respecting the Public Press, and of Public Servants communicating 
with the Public Press, to the present Period ; also, 

COPY of the MmuTB of the Marquis Wellesley as to the Period at which Civil 
Servants should be able to retire from the Public Service. 

East India House,! JAMES C. MELVILL. 

13 January 1854. J 



LIST. 

PAGE. 

Minute by the Governor-General, dated 17 April 1885 --------6 

Minute by the Governor-General, dated 27 April 1835 --------6 

Minute by the Governor of Bombay, dated 28 August 1838 -------7 

Minute by the Governor of Bombay, subscribed to by the Board, dated 31 August 1838 • - 8 

Political Letter from the Government of Bombay to the Court of Directors, dated 31 October 
1838 -..8 

letter from the Secretary 1o the Government of India with the Governor-General, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, dated 1 October 1838 ------ ^ 

Political Letter from the Court of Directors to the Government of India, dated 21 April 
(No. 9) 1841 9 

Notification -.-----.--------9 

Military Letter from the Government of India to the Court of Directors, dated 14 July 
(No. 122) 1852 10 

Public Letter from the Court of Directors to the Government of India, dated 11 May 
(No. 25) 1853 11 

Minute by the Marquis Wellesley : 

Extract from the Govemor-Generars Notes for an Official Despatch to be hereafter 
forwarded to the Court of Directors, with respect to the foundation of a College at 
Fort William, dated 10 July 1800 11 

East India House,") T. Z. Peacock^ 

13 January 1854. j Examiner of India Correspondence. 



INDIA. 

Minute by the Honourable the Governor-General ; dated 17 April 1835. 

The reasons which induced me to propose to the Council the abolition of the existing 
restrictions on the press in India^ accord entirely with the sentiments expressed by Mr. 
Macaulay in the Minute accompanying the draft of an Act, which^ at our request, he has 
had the kindness to prepare, with a view to give effect to the unanimous resolution of the 
Council. 

Those reasons were as follows : 
1st. That the press ought to be free, if consistently with the safety of the State it can 
be ; in my opinion it may be so ; I do not apprehend danger to the State from a free press ; 
but if danger to the State should arise, the Legislative Council has the power to apply a 
remedy. 

2d. That the press is already practically free, and that the Government has no 
intention to enforce the existing restrictions, while we have all the odium of those restric- 
tions as if the press were shackled. It is no argument in favour of the continuance of 
these unpopular restrictions, that they may at any time be enforced, for if restrictions 
should be necessary to ward off danger from the State, they may be imposed and enforced 
instanter. 
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Appendix, No. 2. 3d. That the existing restrictions leave room for the exercise of caprice on the part of 

— the Governments in India. One Council or one Governor may be for leaving the press 

free, another may be for restraining it. There is no certain law, and any one connected 

with the press might be any day subjected to arbitrary and tyrannical power for any slight 

• violation of rules, the. total violation of which has been long tacitly sanctioned. 

4th. The different state of the law or the want of any law at the other Presidencies, 
renders the enactment of some general law for all India indispensable. To extend the 
odious and useless restrictions \diich now exist is out of the question ; and no law in my 
opinion could be devised, with any good effect, except a law making the press free. 

We are much indebted to Mr- Macaulay for the Act which he has had the goodness to 
prepare for us. The penal provisions which it contains have been already partially 
discussed, and will come more fully under consideration at the next Council. They are I 
conclude, unavoidable, but they show how much easier it is to rescind laws than to make 
them; for while the existing restrictions are got rid of in a few words, we are compelled to 
make a long enactment for the sole purpose of making printers and publishers accessible 
to the laws of the land. 

(signed) C. T. Metcalfe. 

Judicial Department, 18 May 1835. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) W. H. Macnaghten, 
17 April 1836. Secretary to the Government of India. 



Minute of the Honourable the Govemor^General ; dated 27 April 1836. 

Colonel Mobison proposes the addition of a clause to the proposed press law, declaring 
that the Government will retain the power of instantly suppressing any publication, if it 
should at any time appear to risk the safety of the State, and that this power shall be 
common to the Governments of all the Presidencies. 

2. It does not seem to me that such a clause is either necessary or expedient. 

3. The power of providing for the safety of the State is inherent in the legislature and 
the government of every country. It is not probable that the safety of the State would be 
endangered so suddenly by any operations of the press, as not to afford time to the 
Legislative Council to apply a remedy, but if such an extreme case of sudden and immi- 
nent danger can be conceived, what government would hesitate to protect itself, until the 
Legislature of India could provide for the x^ase; 

4. To declare that such a power is retained, is not only unnecessary^ but would convey 
to the public and to the subordinate governments a notion that occasions for the exercise 
of arbitrary power were expected, and that its exercise would not be deemed extraordinary; 
if I mistake not, our object is to subjeet the press exclusively to the laws, and to prevent 
the exercise of arbitrary power, which cannot be conferred consistently with any limitation 
to the effects of caprice or false alarm. 

5. Were we to adopt Colonel Morison's proposition, the power of the Governments over 
the press would be made by law more despotic than it now is. Our proposed press law 
does not confer any additional freedom on the press either at Madras or Bombay, as to 
the Presidencies which enjoy already, the one by law, and the other by the absence of law, 
the same degree of freedom that it is now proposed to extend to Calcutta, and one of them 
an entire irresponsibility; any degree of liberty, short of that which our law proposes to 
grant, would be the imposition of restraint at two out of the four Presidencies, and through- 
out the territories subject to the Madras Government 

6. Colonel Morison also proposes, that il should be made the duty of some responsible 
oflicer to watch the operations and be acquainted with all the proceedings of the native 
press. 

7. I think that in all our legislation, we ought to be Very careful not to make invidious 
distinctions between European and native subjects. As the proposed law now stands, it 
will be an act of grace, confidence and conciliation towards all, and may be expected to 
produce the effect which such acts are calculated to produce ; but if it were alloyed by 
enactments indicating distrust towards our native fellow-subjects, the effect could not fail 
to be bad on their minds. We should be telling them that we calculated on their disaffection, 
and dreaded the effect of free discussion. Before we follow such a course, we ought I 
conceive to wait for proof that it is necessary ; the native press has for years been as free 
as the European, ana I am not aware that any evil has ensued. It is not certain that the 
effect of free discussion on the minds of the natives must be wholly and solely bad ; it may 
in many respects be otherwise ; it may remove erroneous and substitute just impressions ; 
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idong with equal legislation and the egtabliBhrneot of equal rights, it may serve to promote ^ppeodizy No. a. 

uuioa with them ; it may make ihe Gov^nment better acquainted with their feelings and -»— . 

better able to provide for their wants anjd their happiness. Disaffection and sedition will 

operate I b.e]ieve with more concealed weapons than an open and free press under the guidance 

of resjponsible persons amenable to the laws, from which I do not appi*ehend that we have 

anythmg to fear, unless we must necessarily fear the progress of knowledge ; but do what 

we willy we cannot prevent the progress of knowledge, and it is undoubtedly our duty to 

promote it^ whatever may be the consequences, it is quit^ unnecessary to take any 

measures to watch the proceedings of the native press, they will soon bring tbemselvM to 

our notice if they require any peculiar precautions ; the present is not a new experiment, it 

is merely a continuation of one which has been practically tried without any bad effect for 

several years. 

I am therefore of opinion that any restraint on the native press, beyond what is imposed 
on the European, would be injudicious, and that any restraint on either beyond that of the 
laws, is not requisite. The Act proposed will be productive of good by giving general 
satisfaction and promoting knowleage. Admitting that in other respects its ultimate eon* 
sequences cannot be with certainty predicted, I see no reason to anticipate that they must 
be injurious ; and think thai it will be lime to check what is in itself good when we see 
that it is likely to produce bad effects, and that we cannot do good with impunity ; but if 
our rule in India is to come to that, we may be sure that we cannot long retain it. A 
tenure dependent on attempts to suppress the communication of public opinion could not 
be lasting, both because such a tenure must be rotten, and because sucn attempts must 
fail. 

27 April 1835. (signed) C. T. Metcalfe. 



BOMBAY. 



Minute by the Honourable the Governor; dated 28 August )Bdd, 

Some time ago I had the honour of submitting to our late lamented President some 
observations on the great disadvantage and detriment most unjustly experienced by the 
Government at this Presidency, and the helpless position at which it stands exposed ti the 
attacks of the press. Of the importance of measures to counteract or remedy this state of 
things, he was fully convinced, and only waited till circumstances shou'd be favourable to 
propose them for adoption. 

2. We are here in India in a very extraordinary position; a small band of aliens, totally 
unconnected by colour, religion, feelings, manners, or any one single tie, have established 
their despotic rule over a vast people, whose affections must be with their native princes, 
and all whose prejudices are arrayed against their conquerors. This supremacy can only 
be maintained by arras or by opinion. The natives of India must either be kept down by 
a sense of our power, or they must willingly submit, from a conviction that we are more 
wise, more just, more humane, and more anxious to improve their condition, than any other 
rulers they could have. If well directed, the progress of education would undoubtedly 
increase our moral hold over India, but by leading the natives to a consqiousness of their 
own strength, it will as surely weaken our physical means of keeping them in subjection. 
If, then, the actions of Government are shown to be guided by honest and benevolent 
principles, we may hope for the increased love and respect of the natives; but if the most 
violent invective, the grossest calumnies, and the most insulting language, are poured forth 
from the press conducted by Englishmen, copied into the native papers, and disseminated 
throughout ihe country, what can be expected but that, wanting the means of inquiry^ 
these uncontradicted statements should be taken by the natives for truth, and that as the 
motives of Government are described to be sordid and selfish, and their measures weak and 
tyrannical, the native should learn to view us with distrust and hatred, and be readily 
induced to join for the overthow of our power. 

3. But since the freedom of the press has be^n established in India, and I desire not to 
be iinderstood as discussing the propriety of that measure, our only resource is in opposing 
paper to paper, and in thus affording to the public the means of discriminating between 
truth and falsehood ; we may now be said to have only newspapers that cavil at all the 
measures of Government ; we should have one that could ably defend them. 

4. The character, the violence, and the unprincipled nature of the attacks made in the, 
columns of the Bombay Gazette, must hava been seen by the Honourable Court, to whom 
that paper is sent; and the falsehood of these attacks we can attest. Some extracts which 
exhibit the misrepresentations of Sattara affairs, the Political Secretary has been requested 
to collect, and my minute on the intercepted Sattara correspondence shows the way in 
which attacks on the Government are used to poison and excite the minda of the native- 
princes. When such open defiance is not put down bv the strong arm of power, the natives 
can only, as I have before stated, attribute our forbearance to weakness^ or to the con^ 
sciousness of baseness and injustice. 
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Ap|iendix, No. 2. ^* It is with the object of counteracting in some manner these evils that I brine: them to 
— — the notice of the Board, The Honourable Court, many years ago, prohibited their servants 

from being connected with the public newspapers. Whatever considerations rendered this 
expedient, then, I cannot see the objection to it now. They indeed are parties who would 
naturally have a strong bias in favour of Government, and I therefore think the Honour* 
able Court should be recommended to revoke this prohibition. To secure one influential 
newspaper in the interest of Government, it will be sufficient to take it in extensively for 
the several departments at the Presidency and subordinate stations; and this might be an 
annual order, whereby a more constant sense of interest will be secured in favour of Govern- 
ment, the party by whom it is so well supported. I think it would be also desirable to 
reward the writers of able articles in defence of those measures which may be attacked ; 
and this might be done to a limited amount, under the expresi) sanction of Government, 
through the Chief Secretary. It should also be the practice of Government, under a resolu- 
tion to support one of the newspapers, to furnish such authentic information of general 
interest as reaches Government, to tne paper so supported, and not to others. The editors 
of the papers here have been in the habit of publishing an almanac, a considerable number 
of which are required for the service of Government ; -the annual supply of these should be 
taken from the same editor whose paper Government patronizes. 

6. These and similar measures should, I submit, be adopted on the first favourable 
opportunity, for the purpose of counteracting the evil with which we are now assailed ; and 
^t present the opinions of the Board should oe communicated to the Honourable Court. 

28 August 1838. (signed) J. Parish. 



Minute by the Honourable the Governor, subscribed to by the Board. 

I AM happy to find my colleagues a^ree in the importance and suitableness of the 
measures proposed by me for counteractmg the effects of the press iu India, and it only 
remains to submit the views of the Board to the Honourable Court, a copy being sent to 
%he Govemernment of India. 

(signed) J". Farish, 

G. W. AndersoUf and 
31 August 1838. J. A. Dunlop. 

(True copies.) 

(signed) J. P. Willoughby, 

Secretary to Government. 



No. 91 of 1838. — Political Department. 



To the Honourable the Court of Directors for Affairs of the Honourable East India 

Company, London. 

Honourable Sirs, 
With reference to our despatch dated the 5th September last. No. 76, relative to the 
abuses of the press in India, and the measures proposed to be adopted to counteract the 
bad effects thereof, we have now the honour to transmit herewith copy of a letter from 
the secretary in attendance on the Right Honourable the Govemor-general of India, dated 
the 1st instant, on the subject. 

We, have, &c. 

(signed) J. Parish, 
Bombav Castle, J". Keane. 

31 October 1838. G. H^'. Anderson. 

John A. Dunlop. 



From W. H. MacnaghUn, Esq., Secretary to tjie Government of India with the Governor- 
General, to Mr. Secretary Willoughby ; dated 1 October 1838. 

Sir, 
I AK directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-general of India to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter dated the 6th ultimo, transmitting copy of a despatch to the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors, and of the minutes therein mentioned relative to the abuses of 
the press, and the measure proposed to be adopted to counteract the bad effects thereof. 

2. In 
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2. In reply, I am desired to observe, that without bein<; disposed to adopt more gene- Apfe^iHx^ No. t» 
rally the propositions referred to in these papers, the Governor-general entirely concurs in — - 

the opinion of the HonoumUetthe Govsnior, as coprtsaedinrthe 6th poragraph of his minute 
daten the 28th of August last, on the subject of the prohibition which exists against the 
Honourable Con^pany's servants being connected with the public newspapers. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) W. H. Mncnaghten, 

Secretary to the Government of India 
Bimk^il Octobn"ISII8. with the Govemoi^Generai. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) J. P. Willoughby, 

Secretary to Government. 



INDIA. 



Political Department, 21 April (No. 9) 1841. 

OUH QaTEBNOR-OBNBRAL OF InDIA TN CoUNCIL. 

Para. 1. The letters noted in the mai^n re- Poliiical Letters from Government of Bombn^^, dated 5th September 

late to the abuses of the Indian press and to JS'^'^.^l'^f^'^i^f '„ ^^^'.^x^o^^^L^u^' ^"^ ^!^^l 

.1 J J u *u "^n ^4, {^^- 109) 1838; tOth Febmary (No, 7) 1830 ; 9Tth November (No. 43) 

the measures recommended by the Goyemmertt ^33^^ ^^\^^ 4^. 33,, ^ay (No. IB) ia40, pp. 51 to 55; Se^rret, 7th 
of Bombay for COUnteracUng the evil ettects October (No. lU) 1839, pp. 7 tog; SUi October (No. 91) 1840, pp. 

arising therefrom. ^1 to 2S. 

2. We have had tliis question under serious consideration, but have*delayed replying to 
the letters from Bombay, in the expectation that, ao the Governor-general had concurred 
in the opinion of the Governor of Bombay on thepropriety of revoking the prohibition laid 
by us on our servants many years ago, against being connected with the public newspapers, 
we shodld receive some communication from your Govemraeat on the suoject. 

3. But as the Bombay GovernoMnt continues to urge the subject on our attention, and 
as any measuDe which we may. sanction in relation to it must necessarily be g:eneral, not 
local, we address to you our' dietermioatioa to concede the point in question. We accocd- 
ingly revoke the existing prohibition against the connexion of our servants with the public 
newspapers, subject of course to the restraints imposed on our military officers by the rules 
of the service. 

We are, &c. 

(signed) O, Lj/ali. 
London, 21 April 1841. J. L. Lushington, 



"No. 1608. 
TToTiFicATiON. — Political Department. 



With reference to a notification from the General Department of the 4th May 1826, 
the Gov^rHor-general in 'Council is pleased to nt>tify, tlutt by para. 3 of a letter of the 
Honourable the Court df Direetjrs in the Political Department, dated April 91, No. of 
1841, the existing prohibition against 'the- connexion of their servants with the public nefis- 
papers has been revoked, subject to tlie restraints imposed upon military officers by the rules 
of the service. 

By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-general of India in Council. 

(signed) T.'H. MaJdo^k, 
2.S June 1841. Secretary to the Government of India. 
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Appendix, No. 2. 



Consultation^ 2l8t 
May 1852, No. 345. 

Consaltation, 11th 
June, 185S, No. 142. 



Consultation, 11th 
June 1852, No. 143. 



Consultation, 9th 
July 1852. 



G. O. C. C, 8th June 1822, page 161 
of the printed orders. 

G. O. C. C, 16th July 1835, page 317 
of the printed orders, 



No. 122 of 1852.-^Military Department. 
(Separate.) 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

Honourable Sirs, 
Para. 1. We have the honour to report the following circumstance for the consideration 
of your Honourable Court. 

Information having reached Government to the effect that Assistant-surgeon D. J. 
O'Callaghan, Assistant Garrison Surgeon of Fort William, is connected with the editorial 
management of a Calcutta daily newspaper called the '' Morning Chronicle," we directed 
that he should be called upon to state wnether he is directly concerned or employed in the 
editorial 'department of that paper. 

The reply of Mr. O'Callaghan stated generally that contributions and information from 
his pen have frequently appeared in the editorial columns of the '' Morning Chronicle,'' for 
some months. 

He asserted further that although he received remuneration for his contribution, he has 
never permitted his literary pursuits to interfere, at any time, or in the remotest decree 
with the prompt, zealous, and patient performance of his duties ; that all his compositions 
have been written in his own quarters in Fort William, and that none of them have ever 
contained one word disrespectful to Government, or derogatory to himself, as a loyal and 
honourable officer. 

This reply not being considered by us to be sufficiently explicit, we desired that Mr. 
O'Callaghan should be called upon to state distinctiy whether he is editor of the '' Morning 
Chronicle," or directly concerned in the editorial management or department of it ; and if 
that be not the case, whether his connexion with that paper is sucn as to necessitate his 

S'ving up much of his time to furnish an equivalent for the remuneration he receives from 
e proprietors. 

It may be noted that one of the Calcutta prints stated that remuneration, amounting to 
about (400) ibur hundred rupees monthly, is given to Mr. O'Callaghan. 

Mr. O'Callaghan returned a clear and explicit answer to the effect that, for nearly a year, 
he has edited the ^' Morning Chronicle/' as far as it could be edited without his quitting 
the garrison of Fort William. He fills the editorial columns, and everything that appears 
in them either emanates from his pen, or receives his ap)>roval. Any matter which appears 
to him to be injudicious, useless, or improper, being rejected. 

He states that he does not devote any particular time or hours for performing the func- 
tion ; thM he is always at his post in the garrison, and ready to meet all calls, which often 
interrupt his literary pursuits, while, on the contrary, these have never been permitted to 
interfere with his public duty. 

He concludes by saying that his editorial avocations do not occupy a great deal of his time. 

2. Communications to newspapers on the subject of professional 
grievances have been prohibited m the General Orders noted in the margin, 
but by a subsequent decision of your Honourable Court, which was 



G. (J!"c.C.,*^i3*th October 1836, page notified in ihe Political Department,* under date the 28th June 1841, the 



372 of the printed orders. 



then existing prohibition against the connexion of your servants with the 
public newspapers was revoked, ^' subject to the restraints imposed upon 
military officers by the rules of the service." 

3. It remains for your Honourable Court to determine whether the undertaking of the 
editorial management of a newspaper is allowable under the above Notification, regard 
being had to the probable calls made by the performance of such a function upon the time 
of officers, and to possible interference with the due conduct of their professional duties, as 
well as to the necessity inseparable from such function of their commenting upon the official 
acts of their superiors. 

4, Presidency surgeons and other medical officers are allowed to enter upon private 
practice, but this occupation is more strictly within the line of their profession, though it 
may occupy as much of their time as editing a newspaper. 

6. Acting in the spirit of the more recent General Orders, we have not desired to interfere 
with contributors to the press, or curiously inquired whether your servants offer contribu- 
tions to newspapers and receive remuneration for them or not. 

6. But when an officer, civil or military, undertakes the duties of editor of a daily journal, 
thus incurring lar^e daily calls on his time, and not merely the occasional occupation of the 
editor of a periodical, it seems to us very doubtful whether ihe practice of what is virtually 
a second profession, wholly distinct, wholly separate from his own profession in your 
service, and thus broadly distinguished from the case of presidency surgeons, was contem- 
plated by your Honourable Court, or should be admitted by us. 

7. Under 

* No. 1608, Notification, Polidcal Department dated 28th June 1841. 
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7. Under the circamstances of the case, we think it our doty to refer the question for Appendix, No. 2. 
your decision, not prohibiting Dr. O'Callaghan, under the doubt which exists as to your — ^ 

intejitions. 

We have, &c 
(signed) Dalhousie. 
F. Currie. 
Fort William, 14 July 1862. J. Lawis. 



Public Department, 11 May (No. 26) 1S53. 
OuB Govebnor-Gbneral op India in Council, 

Para. 1. The object of our despatch of the 21st April MUitarjr Letter, dated 14 July (No. 122) 1852. 

1841 was simply to remove the prohibition which tten Transmitting correspondence with AssisUnt^argeonD. J. 
listed to the connexion of our officers m any way with O'Callaghan, Assittanc Garrison Sui^eon of Fort WUIiam, 
the public press, and the effect of it was, to restore to your retpecting that officer's engngement as editorial conductor of 
Government the disci-etionary power to regulate that con- i'»« " Morning Chronicle/' daily newspaper, at Calcutta, 
nexion which you had possessed before our prohibitory "^''^ ^^^^^^^ to Court's despatch, dated 2ist April 1S41, 

, • "^ J TT ra xi- • A -x y Government have refrained from interference in cases where 

orders wei-e issued. Under these circumstances it rests Government officers may have contributed articles for the 
with you to determme, with such local mformation as you periodical press; but with advertence to the different case of 
may possess, whether any engagements which our officers editing a daily paper, a reference is made to the Court to 
mav rorm in connexion with the press are consistent with aicertain whether ihe undertaking of the editorial manage- 
the' discharge of their primary duties to the Government, ™nt is allowable under the.r orders above referred! to. 
and are free from the objection of affording an inconvenient 
precedent for other cases. 

W^e are &c* 

London, 11 May 1853- (signed) *R. EUice^ 

J. Oliphantf 
&c. &c. 



MINUTE by the Marquis Wbllbslst. 



Extract from the Governor-General's Notes for an Official Despatch to be hereafter 
forwarded to the Court of Directors, with respect to the foundation of a College at Fort 
William; dated Fort William, 10 July 1800. 

Thb British possessions in India now constitute one of the most extensive and popu- 
lous empires in the world. The immediate administration of the government of the various 
provinces and nations composing this empire is principally confided to the European civil 
servants of the East India Company. Those provinces, namely, Bengal, Behar, Orissa 
and Benares, the Company's jaghire m the Carnatic, the Northern Circars, the Baramahal 
and other districts ceded by the peace of Seringapatam in 1792, which are under the more 
immediate and direct administration of the European civil servants of the Company, are 
acknowledged to form the most opulent and flourishing parts of India, in which property, 
life, civil order, and religious liberty are more secure, and the people enjoy a larger portion 
of the benefits of good government than any other country m this quarter of the globe. 
The duty and policy of the British Government in India therefore require that the system 
of confiding the immediate exercise of every branch and department of the government 
to Europeans educated in its own service, and subject to its own direct control, should be 
•diffused as widely as possible, as well with a view to the stability of our own interests as to 
the happiness arid welfare of our native subjects. This principle formed the basis of the wise 
and benevolent system introduced by Lord Comwallis for the improvement of the internal 
government of the provinces immediately subject to the Presidency of Bengal. 

In proportion to the extension of this beneficial system, the duties of the European civil 
servants of the East India Company are become of greater magnitude and importance ; the 
•denominations of writer, factor and merchant, by which the several classes of the civil 
service are still distinguished, are now utterly inapplicable to the nature and extent of the 
duties discharged, and of the occupations pursued by the civil servants of the Company. 

To dispense justice to millions of people of various languages, manners, usages and 
religions; — to administer avast and complicated system of revenue throughout districts 
^ual in extent to some of the most considerable kingdoms in Europe; — to maintain civil 
order in one of the most populous and litigious regions of the worla ; — these are now the 
•duties of the larger proportion of the civil servants of the Company. The senior merchants 
composing the five cx>urts of circuit and appeal, under the Presidency of Bengal, exercise 
in each of those courts a jurisdiction of greater local extent, applicable to a larger popula- 
tion, and occupied in the determination of causes infinitely more intricate and numerous 
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AppeiMiiX) No^au ^han that of any of the regularly constituted courts of justice in any part of Europe* 
- Tibe senior or junior merchants employed in the several magistracies and zillah courts^ the 

writers or factors filling the stations of registrars and assistants to the several courta and. 
magistrates, exercise in different degrees functions of a nature either purely judicial or 
intimately connected with the administration of the police, and with the maintenance of 
the paaoe and good order of their respective districts. Commercial and mercantile know- 
ledge is not only unnecessary throughout every branch of the judicial defiartment^ but 
those civil servants who are invested with the powers of magistracy, oi attached to the 
judicial department m any ministerial capacity, although bearing the denomination of 
merchants, factors or writers, are bound' by law and by the solemn obligation of an oath, 
to abstain from every commercial and mercantile pursuit ; the mercantile title which they 
bear not only affords no description of- their duty,. but is eniitely at variance with it. 

The pleadings in the several courts and all important judicial transactions are conducted 
in the native languages. The law winch the Company's Judges are bound to administer 
throughout the country is not the law of England, but that Taw to which the natives had 
long been accustomed under their former sovereigns, tempered and mitigated by the volu- 
minous Regulations of the Governor-general in Council, as well as by tne general spirit of 
the British constitution. These observations are sufficient to prove that ni> more arduous 
or complicated duties of roasistracy exist in the world ; no qualifications more various or 
more comprehensive can be Imagined, than those which are required from every British 
subject wno enters the seat of jud^ment within the limits of the Company's empire in 
India* To the administration of the revenue many of the preceding observations will 
apply with equal force ; the merchants, factors and writers employed in this department 
also, are bound by law to abjure the mercantile denomination appropriated to their respec- 
tive classes in the Company's service, nor is it possible for a Collector of the Revenue, or for 
any civil servant employed under him, to discharge his duty with common justice, either to 
the State or to the people, unless he shall be conversant in the languages, manners and usages 
of the country, and in the general principles of the law as administered in the several courts 
of justice. In addition to the ordinary judicial and executive functions of the judges, magis- 
trates and collectors, the judges and magistrates occasionally act in the capacity of gtiver- 
nors in their respective districts, employing the military, and exercising other extensive 
powers. The judges, magistrates and collectors are also respectively required by law to 
propose from time to time to the Governor-general in Council, such amendments of the 
existing laws, or such new laws as may appear to them to be necessary for the welfare and 
good government of their respective diatrtcts. In tbis-TtewF-tbe civil servants employed in 
the department^ of judicature and revenue, constitute a species of subordinate legislative 
council to the Governor-general in Council, and also a chaunel of communication by which 
the Government ought to be enabled at all times to ascertain the wants and wishes of the 
people. The remarks applied to these two main branches <»f the civil service, namely, 
those of judicature and revenue, are at least equally forcible in their application to those 
branches which may be described under the general terms of the political and financial 
departments^ comprehending tb* offioes of chief secretary^ the variou^^stftlioBs -in the 
secretary's oflKce in the treaMii^, and in the office of Aocountiuit^gmieral, together with all 
the public officers employed in conducting the current businesi^ at the seat of Government. 
To these must be added the diplomatic branch, including the several residencies at the 
courts of our dependent and tributary, princes^ or of other native powers 4jif Indian 

It is certainly desirable that aU thf^e stations should be filled Iby theoivil senraoleaf the 
Company; it is equally evident that quelificatiofie are required in each. of these siatione,. 
either wholly foreign to oommei'cial habits, or far ereeeding the limits of a* commercial 
education* 

£ven that department of- this empire which is' denominated exolnsively commeroial, 
requires knowledlge and habits different in a considerable decree frooEi tbote which fbrai the 
mercantile character in Europe ; nor can the Conpany's mve^ment. ever be conducted 
with the greatest possible advantage and honour to tbecnselvesi or with adequate justice to 
thetr subjects, unless their commercial aga>ts shall possess many of the qualiftoalions of 
statesmen enumerated in the preceding observations. The maaufaotorers aiid Mber indue* 
trioos classes whose productive labour i& the source of the investment, bear so great a prO'^ 
portion to the total pofHilalion of the Company's dominions^ tliatahe geaem l happiness 
and prosperity of the country must essentially depend on the oondoct of the oommeroal 
servants employed in providing the investment ; tlieir conduct cannot be answerable to 
such a charge unless- they ahaU be oonversant in the native languages^ and in the ctistoms- 
and manners of the people, as well ae in the laws by which the cottntTy" i»; governed. Die 
peace, order and welfare of whole provinces may. bie materially affDcted by the malversa- 
tions, or even by the ignorance and errors of a commercial residtfit, wiiose manageasent' 
touches tiie dearest and moat valuable interests^ and enters into the domiestio oooeents of 
numerous bodies of people, active and acute frum habitual ii>du»tr>*, and jealous of* any act 
of power injurious to their properties^ or contmry to ihcir pny udices and customs* 

The civil servants of the English East India CoHipaaiy,.tberelbrey can no longer be con- 
sidered as theogentsof a commercial concern; they areyin fisot, the ministers and officers 
of a powerful sovereign ; they must now be viewed in tWt. capacity, with reference, not to- 
their nominal, but to their real occupations. They aie rei|ttired to disebarge the fetietiens- 
of magistrates^ judges, ambassadors. and governors of piovineesy inoUthe cawpkieated aad 
extensive relations of those sacred trusts and exalted sla^toM^ and under peeuikr.oirem»»- 
stances^ which greatly enhance the solemnity <^ everjr psibbe obligatiett^ awd»ag gr av te 
the difficulty of every pubbe charge* Their duties.are these of statesaea is every other 
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part of the world, whh no other character) 8tie difference than the obstacles opposed by an Appendix^ Wk r^ 
unfavourafale dimate, by a f^^r^gn language, by the peculiar usa^e&and laws of Indm, and - ^.i.. 

the ntanners of its inhabitants* Tliefr studies^ the discipline of their educetiony their hahits 
of life, their manners and morals^ sbovld therefore be so ordered and regulated asto eataUish 
a Jnat conftbrmity between their personal considenrtion and the dignity and importance of 
tMir pobiie stations, and a snfficie&t correepoRdence bet?reen their qnalififcalions^and their- 
duljes* Their education shoold be foumled in a general knowledge of those branches- of 
IiteraAur& and sdeoee which form the basis' of the education of persons destined tosimilar* 
occupations in Europe* To this foundation should be added an intimate acquaintance wittt 
the history, languages, costoros and manners of the people of India, with the Mahommedan 
and Hindoo codes of law and religion, and with the political and commercial interests and 
relations of Great Britain in Asia. Tb^ should be * regularty instructed in the prin- 
ciples and; system which constitute the foundation of that wise code, of regulations and 
laws enacted by tbeGroremoF-gianeral in Covncil for the purpose of securing to the peiaple 
of this empire tbe beoefit of t^afncient and accustomed laws of the oountry, administered 
in the sfurit of the British constitution. They should bo weU inferfned o^ the true and 
sound principles of the British constitution, and sufficiently grounded in the general prtn-- 
ciples of ethicsv cifil jurisprudence, the law^ of natiems, and general history, in order that 
they may be enabled to discriminate the characteristic differences of the several codes of 
law admimstered within the British empire in India, and practically to combine the spirit of 
each in the dispctiBation of justioe, and in the maintenance of order and good government. 
Finally, their ttirly habits nicmld be so formed as to establish in their minds such solid- 
fonndations'of industry, prudence, integrity and reli^on, as shouM effectually guaid them 
against those temptations and corruptions with which the nature of this climate, and the 
peculiar depraritv of' the people of India, will surround and assail them in every station, 
especially upon their -first*anri vat in India. The early discipline of the service should be 
calculated to counteract the delects of the cNmerte and the vices of- the people, and to 
forra a natural barrier againsihabitual indolence, dissipation and licentious indulg^enee^ the 
spirit of emuhrtion in honourable and useful pursuits should be kindled and kept alive^by 
the continual prospect of distinction and: reward of profit and honour; nor 4iould any 
precaution be relaxed in India which is deemed necessary in England to furnish a sufficient 
supply of men qualified to fill the high offices ot tive State with credit to themselves and 
with advantage to the public Without such a constant succession of men in the several 
branches and departments of this Government, the wisdom and benevolence of' the law 
must prove vain and inefficient. Whatever course and system of discipline and study may * 
be deemed requisite in England to secure an abundant and pure source for the emcient 
supply of the pubbc service,, the peculiar nature of* our establisliments in the East (so far- 
from admitting any relaxation of those wise and salutary rule»-and restraints) demands that 
they should be enforced with adefiree of aadditional vigilance and care, proportioned to the 
aggravated difficulties of the civil service, and to the numerous hazards surrounding tbe 
entrance of public life in.India4 

ItisunnecoBsary to enter into any examination of facts to prove that no system of educa- 
tion, study or discipline now exists^ either in Europe or in India, fouridedon the principles- ' 
Of I directed to the objects^ described in the preceding pages ; b*ititmay heuseftil in this place 
to review tiie course through which the junior civil servants of the East India Company at 
any of the Presidencies 'can^ now be deemed competent to discharge their arduous- a^id^ 
comprdiensive trusts in a manner correspondent to the interests and honour of the British 
nwrne in India, or to the prosp.'rity and m^piness of our native subjects. 

The age at which the writers usually arrive in India is from 16 to IB; their parentsor 
fHeiids in England, from a varieiy of considerations, are naturally d^irous^ not only to aK:ceie^ 
rate the appbintmentat home, butt(»despaftch the young man to India at the earhest possifa4e 
period. Some of these young men have been educated with an express view^ to the civil 
service in India, on principles utterly erroneous and inapplicable to its actual condition ; 
conformably to this error they have received a linrited education, confined prinetpalty to 
comnMroial knowledge, and in no degree extended to thosce liberal studies which oonstitute 
the basis of education at public schools in England. Even this limited course ol study is 
iiite«Tti|>ted at tbe early period of 15 or 17 years* 

It would. be superfluous to enter into any argument to demonstrate the absolute insof**' 
ficienoy of this class of young men to execute the duties of any station whatever in the 
civil service of the Company beyond' the menial^ laborious, unwholesome andunproAtable 
dlityv of a mere copying clerk. Those who have received the benefits of a better vacation, • 
have the misfortune to fttid the course of their studies prematurely interrupted at the critical 
period when its utility is first felt, and before they have been enabled to secure the fruits of 
early apptieatien. 

Both descriptions of young' men, those whose education has been otiginally-eironeousand 
defective, and those, the eariy promise of whose studies has been unseaiiionably broken, 
once.arrived in Ihdia are eoually precluded from the means either of commein^ng a new 
and judicious ctnirse of study adapted to their new situation, or of prosecuting^ that course 
winch had been unseasonably interrupted. Not only no encourag)Mn<^nt is oAeied by the 
preeent oonstitution and practice of the civil service to any such pursufts^ but diliieulties and 
obstacles «re presented by both, which render it nearly impassible tor any young man, 
whatever may oe his disposition, to pursue any systematic plan of study^ either with a view 
to remedy the-defects or to improve tbe advantages of his former education^ 

^ On tbe arrival of the* wriieni in india^ they are either stationed in tile intimor of the 
ce«ntry or empluyed in soairoffiee at*tlie Pre«deney. 
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Appendix, No. 2« If Btationed in the interior of the country they are placed in situations which require a 
•*— — knowledge of the language and customs of the natives, or of the regulations and laws, or 

of the general principles of jurisprudence, or of the details of the established system of 
revenue, or of tne nature of the Company's investment, or of many of these branches of 
information combined. In all these branches of knowledge the voun^ writers are totally 
uninformed, I'hey are consequently unequal to their prescribed duties. In some cases 
their superior in office, experiencing no benefit from their services, leaves them unemployed; 
in this state many devote their time to those luxuries and enjoyments which their situation 
enables them to command, without making any effort to qualif^f themselves for the impor- 
tant stations to which they are destined. They remain sunk in indolence, until, from their 
station in the service, they succeed to offices of high public trust. 

Positive incapacity is the necessary result of these pernicious habits of inaction ; the prin- 
ciples of public integrity are endangered, and the successful administration of the whole 
Government exposed to hazard. 1 uis has been the unhappy coun^e of many who have 
conceived an early disgust in provincial stations against business to which they have found 
themselves unequal, and who have been abandoned to the effects of despondency and 
sloth. 

Even the young men whose dispositions are the most promising, if stationed in the interior 
of the country at an early period after their arrival in India, labour under great disadvan- 
tages. They also find themselves unequal to such duties as re^quire an acquaintance with 
the languages, or with ihe branches of knowledge already described. If intensely employed 
in the subordinate details of office, they are absolutely precluded from reviving any former 
€u:quirement8, or from establishing those foundations of useful knowledge indispensably 
necessary to enable them hereafter to execute the duties of important stations with ability 
and credit. Harassed with the un^teful task of transcribing papers and accounts, or 
with other equally fatiguing and fruitless labours of a copying clerk or index maker, their 
pursuit of u>eful knowledge cannot be systematic if attempted in any decree; their studies 
must be desultory and irregular, and their attention to any definite pursuit is still more dis- 
tracted by the uncertainty of the nature of those employments to which they may hereafter 
be nominated. No course of study having been pointed out by public institution, no 
selection prescribed by authority of the branches of knowledge appropriated to each depart- 
ment and class of the service, diligence is lost for want of a guide, and the most indus- 
trious are discouraged by the apprehension that their studies may ])rove fruitless, and may 
firustrate instead of promoting their advancement in the public service. 

When their rank m the service has entitled them to succeed to offices of importance the 
current duties of those offices necessarily engross their whole attention. It is then too late 
to revert to any systematic plan of study with a view to acquire those qualifications of 
which, in the ordinary discharge of their official functions, tliey feel the hourly want If at 
this late season they should make an effort to acquire knowleoge, it must be sought by the 
interruption of their current business, to the detriment of the public interests, and to the 
inconvenience or injury of the individuals subject to their authority. 

With tespect to the young men attached to offices at the Presidency, their duty consists 
chiefly in transcribing papers. This duty, if pursued with the utmost diligence and assi- 
duity, affords little knowledge of public affairs, is often prejudicial to health, and would be 
better performed by any native or Portuguese writer. They attain no distinct knowledge of 
the public records, because they pursue no regular course of reading, examining or comparing 
the documents which compose those records ; they have, indeed, scarcely time to under* 
stand and digest those papers which they are employed tu transcribe ; their acquaintance 
even with the current affairs of the Government must be limited and partial, and must 
rather tend to confuse than to instruct their minds. At the expiration of the period during 
which they usually remain in these situations at the Presidency, their knowledge of public 
business is necessarily superficial and incorrect Having had Uttle intercourse with the 
natives, these young men are in general extremely deficient in the knowledge of the language 
of the country. In the meanwhile their close and laborious application to the hourly busi- 
ness of transcribing papers, has been an insuperable obstacle to their advancement in any 
other branch of knowleoge, and at the close of two or three years, they have lost the fruits 
of their European studies without having gained any useful knowledge of Asiatic literature 
or business. Those whose dispositions lead them to idleness and dissipation, find greater 
temptations to indulgence and extravagance at the {'residency than in the provinces : many 
instances occur in u bich they fall into irretrievable courses of gaming and vice, and totally 
destroy their health and fortunes. Some succeed in the ordinary progress of the service to 
employments in which their incapacity or misconduct becomes conspicuous to the natives, 
disgraceful to themselves, and injurious to the State. 

All these descriptions of young men, upon their first arrival in India, are now exposed to 
a disadvantage, the most perilous which can be encountered at an early perioa of life. 
Once landed in India, their studies, manners, morals, expenses or conduct are no longer 
subject to any degree of regulation or direction. No system is established for their guid- 
ance, improvement or restraint ; no authority has been constituted with either the duty or 
power of enforcing any such system ; and they are nbundoned,at the age of 16 or 18, with 
affluent incomes, to pursue their own inclinations without the superintendence or control of 
parent, guaixlian or master, often without a friend to advise or admonish, or even to instruct 
them in the ordinary details and modes of an Indian life. 

The practice of consigning the young writers to the care of friends resident in India, 
affords no adequate remedy to this t vil. Those friends are often incompetent to the arduous 
and delicate task imposed upon them ; and it frequently happens that they may be so far 
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TemoTed from the spot at which the young raan may be stationed by the Government, that Appendhc, No, a, 
years may elapse before he may have been able even to see the persons appointed by his -\ 

European friends to superintend his introduction into India. 

In earlier periods of our establishment, when the annual incomes of the civil servants 
were of a more fluctuating nature and derived from sources more vague and indefinite, the 
tables of the senior servants were usually open to those recently arrived from Europe; and 
the young writers, upon their first landing in India, were fi-equently admitted and domici- 
liated in the families established at the Presidency or in the provinces. 

The objections to this loose and irregular system are numerous and obvious. Without 
entering upon that topic it is sufficient to observe that the definite and regular sources of 
profit estaolished in the civil service by Lord Cornwallis have occasioned a material altera- 
tion in the economy of every private family among the civil servants. 

Incomes being limited and ascertained, and no other source of emolument now existing 
beyond the annual savings from the regulated salaries, the tables or the civil servants can 
no longer be open to receive the numerous body of writers annually arriving from Europe ; 
still less can these young men be generally admitted to reside habitually in families of 
which the annual expenses are now necessarily restrained within certain and regular 
bounds. 

Many of the young men on their first arrival are therefore compelled to support the 
expense of a table ; the result of this necessity is obvious, and forms one leading cause of 
expense arid dissipation. 

Under all these early disadvantages, without rule or system to direct their jstudies ; with- 
out any prescribed object of useful pursuit connected with future reward, emolument or 
distinction, without any guide to regulate or authority to control their conduct, or to form, 
improve or preserve their morals ; it is highly creditable to the individual characters of the 
civil servants of the East India Company that so many instances have occurred in various 
branches and departments of the civil service at all the Presidencies, of persons who have 
discharged their public duties with considerable respect and honour. * 

It has been justly observed, that all the merits of the civil servants are to be ascribed to 
their own characters, talents and exertions, while their defects must be imputed to the con* 
stitution and practice of the service, which have not been accommodated to the progressive 
changes of our situation in India, and have not kept pace with the growth of tnis empire, 
or with the increasing extent and importance of the functions and duties of the civil servants 

The study and acquisition of the languages have, however, been extended in Benral, and 
the general knowledge and qualifications of the civil servants have been improv^. The 
proportion of the civil servants in Bengal who have made a considerable progress towards 
the attainment of the qualifications requi:<ite in their several stations appears great and 
even astonishing when viewed with relation to the early disadvantages, emoarrassments and 
defects of the civil service. But this proportion will appear very different when compared 
with the exigencies of the State, with the magnitude of tnese provinces, and with the total 
number of the civil servants which must supply the succession to the great offices of the 
Government. It must be admitted that the great body of the civil servants in Bengal is not 
at present sufiiciently qualified to discharge the duties of the several arduous stations in 
the administration of this empire ; and that it is peculiarly deficient in the judicial, fiscal, 
financial and political branches of the Government 

The state of the civil services of Madras and Bombay is still more defective than that of 
Bengal. Various causes have concurred to aggravate in an extreme degree at both 
those Presidencies all the defects existing in the civil service of Ben^l, while many 
circumstances peculiar to those Presidencies have favoured the growth of evils at present 
unknown in this. The condition of the writers on their first arrival at either of the 
. suborriinate Presidencies is still more destitute, and more exposed to hazard than at 
Calcutta. 

The study or acquisition of the languages, and of other necessary attainments, has not 
been extended in the civil service at Madras or Bombay to any considerable degree. To 
this remark, eminent and meritorious individual exceptions exist in the civil service at both 
subordinate Presidencies ; but those exceptions are not sufficiently numerous to constitute 
a general rule. But whatever may be the actual condition of the civil service in its 
superior classes at any of the Presidencies, if the arduous duties of that service have been 
justly defined in the preceding pages — if the qualifications requisite for their discharge 
have been truly described— if the neglected and exposed condition of the early stages 
of the service has not been exaggerated — it must be admitted that those stages of the 
service require additional safeguards, and a more effectual protection. The extraordinary 
exertions of individual diligence, the partial success of singular talents or of peculiar prudence 
and virtue, constitute no rational foundation of a public institution, which should rest on 
general and certain principles. If the actual state of the higher classes of the civil 
service were such as to justify a confidence in the general competency of the civil servants 
to meet the exigencies of their duty, the necessity of correcting the evils stated in the 
preceding pages would still remain, unless the facts alleged could be disproved. It would 
still be a duty incumbent on the Government to remove any obstacles tending to embarra&s 
or retard the progress of their servants in attaining the qualifications necessary for their 
respective stations. The Government is not released from this duty by the extraordinary 
or even general exertion of those servants to surmount the early difiicultjes of the first 
stages of the service. If the good government of ihis empire be the primary duty of its 
Sovereign, it must ever be a leading branch of that duty to facilitate to the public ofiicers 
and ministers the means of qualifying themselves for their respective functions. The 
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2« «fficieiicy of the service eannot wisely or eoiMcieDtiouftly be.lftfi (o depend oa the MiceeM 
of iadividiial or aeeidenlal merit ^tryggling i^aiast the defects of establifthtd inftiitutioMs. 
A due administration of our affairs can ulooebe secured by the constant effect of public 
instittttionBopenatiQg in a regular and uninterrupted. cooBseiipoo the various cfaaraclers, 
.taleal9f'«iul acquiresftents. of individuals. The nature of our establishoieiiEts fihould furnish 
fixed and systematic eocourageinent to animaie, to Tacilitate, to reward tlie progress of 
industry and virtue, and fixed and eystematic discipline to Depress and correct tae excesses 
of contrary dispositions. 

From tbtse remarks i may be deduced the indispensable ^ necessity of .providing Bome 
effectual and speedy remedy for the improvement of .the education ef the young wen 
deetined to the civil service in India. The nature of that .remedy will affbnd matter of 
senous discussion. 

It may,, however, be useful, previously to that discussion, *to ad^vert to a general topic of 
argument which may possibly be adduced to di^^ove the necessity of aay new institution 
for the improvement of the civil service .of the East -India Company. It amy be contended 
that this service through a>long period of yeacrs,and in thejcourse of various changeSiand 
chances^ has alwaye tumished men equal .to the. exigency of the oeoafiion; that servaiits of 
the Company have never been wanting to conduct to a happy issue the numeroue revo- 
.Itttions which have taken place in the affairs of the Con^iany in India', and that these 
eminent penonages Imvc ultimately fixed the British empire in India on the i most solid 
foundations of glory, wealth, and power. Why, therefore, should we apprehend that this 
source hitherto bo fruitful, and fumishiu]^ so abundant a -supply of virtue and talents, will 
fail in the pveseat age, and prove ioaafficieBt to theactual demands of our interests in tliis 
quarter of the .globe? The answer to this tppic of argument/is obvious. SxtraordioaEy 
combination of num^n affaire, wars, revolutions, and all those unusual events >whioh form 
the maiked features and prominent characters of the history of mankind,: naturally disclose 
talents and exertions acCapted to such emergeacieB. Tliat tlie civil or military service 
of the Hast India Company has supplied persons calculated to meet all the wonderful 
revolutions of aflbirs in India, is a circumstance not t(» be attributed to the original or 
peculiar conirtitution of either set vice at any period of time. That constitution has under- 
gone repeated alterations at the suggestion, and under the dirfctionoF the great characters 
which it has produced, and it has still been found answemble to every new crisis of an 
ejitraordinary nature. But it must never be forgotten that the successive efforts of those 
eminent personages, and the final result of various revolutions and wars, have imposed upon 
the Eaat India Company the arduous and sacred truAt of governing an extensive and 
populous empire. It is true that this empire must be maintaii^ in some of its relations 
by the same spirit of enterprise and boldness which acquired it. But duty, policy, aiui 
honour require thut it should not be administered as a temporary and precarious acquisition, 
as an empire conquered by prosperous adventure, and extended by fortunate accidents, 
of which the tenure is as uncertain as the original conquest and successive extension were 
extraordinary; it must be considered as a sacred trust and a permanent possession. In this 
view, its internal government demands a constant, steady, and regular supply of qualifi- 
cations in no degree similar to those which distinguished tlie early periods of our e^tabliih- 
ment in India, and laid the first foundations of our empire. The stability of that empire, 
whose magnitude is the accumulated result of lormer enterprise, activity, and resolution, 
must be secured by the durable principles of internal order; by a pure, upright, < and 
uniform administration of justice ; by a prudent and temperate aystem of revenue ; by the 
encouragement and protection of industry, agriculture, manufacture, and commerce; by a 
careful and j^idiciiiud management of every bmnch of financial resource; and by the 
maintenance of a just, firm, and moderate policy towards the native powers of India. To 
maintain and upheld such a-f^ystem in all its parts, we ahall require a succession of able 
magistrates, wise and honest judges, and skilful statesmen, properly qualified to cooduct 
the ordinary movements of the great machine of Government. The mihtary estabhslunents 
of this empire form no part of me subject of the present inquiry. It may be sufficient to 
observe in this place, tnat their exie»t and the spiiit in which they require to be.<^overned, 
must correspond with the magnitude of the^empire and with the general .character of our 
civil policy, in the civil service we must now seek, not the instruments by which kingdom 
are overthrown, revolutions accomplished, or Avars conducted, but an inexhauatibte SMpply 
of useful knowledge, cultivated talents, and wdil ordered aiid disciplined morals. These 
are the necessary instruments of a wise and well regulated Government. These are the 
genuine and unfailing means of cultivating and impioving the arts. of peace, of diffusing 
afliuence end happiness, willing obedience, and grateful attachment over every region and 
district of this vast empiie, and of dispensing to every class and description of our subjects 
the permanent benefits of secure property, protected life, undisturbed order, and mviolate 
religion. It is not the nature of these inestimable blessings to spring from .a turbid source, 
or to flow in a contracted and irregular channel. 

The early education of the civil servants of the Eaat India Company is tlie scarce from 
which will ultimately be derived the happiness or misery of our native subjects; and the 
stability of our Government will bear a due proportion to iia wisdom, liberality, and 
justice. 

From the preceding discusBion it appears that the actual stale of the Company's ciwl 
service in India is far removed from perfection or efficiency, and .that the cause of this 
defect is to be found principally, if not exclusively, in the defective education of the junior 
civil servants, and in the insufficient discipline of the early stagea^' the service. The (acts 
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-which have been reviewed in the course of this discussion furnish the main principles on Appendix No « 
-which an improved system of education and discipline may be founded, with a view to secure ^ * * 

the important ends of such an institution. 

The defects of the present condition of the civil service may be comprised under the 
following heads : 

First. An erroneous system of education in Europe, confined to commercial and 
mercantile studies. 

Secondly. The premature interruption of a course of study judiciously commenced 
in Europe. 

Thirdly. The exposed and destitute condition of young men on their first arrival in 
India, and the want of a systematic guidance and established authority to regulate and 
control their moral and religious conduct in the early stages of the service. 

Fourthly. The want of a similar system and authority, to prescribe and enforce a 
regular course of study under which the young men, upon their arrival in India, might 
be enabled to correct the errors, or to pursue and confirm the advantages of their Euro- 
pean education, and to attain a knowledge of the languages, laws, usages, and customs 
of India, together with such other branches of knowledge as are requisite to qualify 
them for then* several stations. 

Fifthly. The want of such regulations as shall establish a necessary and inviolable 
connexion between promotion in the civil service and the possession of those qualifi- 
cations requisite for the due discharge of the several civil stations. 

It is obvious that an education exclusively European or Indian would not afibrd an 
adequate remedy for such of these defects as relate to the morals and studies of the East 
India Company s servants, and would not qualify them for the discharge of duties of a 
mixed and complicated nature, involving the combined principles of Asiatic and European 
policy and government. Their education must therefore be of a mixed nature, its founda- 
tion must be judiciously laid in England, and the superstructure systematically completed 
in India. * 

An important question may arise with respect to the proportion of time to be employed in 
that part of the education of the junior civil servants which should be appropriated to 
England, and completed previously to their departure for India. It may be contended that 
many of the enumerated evils may be precluded by not allowing the writers to proceed to 
India until they shall have reached a more advanced age than that at which they now 
usually embark, and by requiring them to undergo examinations in England, for the 
purpose of ascertaining their proficiency in the branches of knowledge necessary to the 
discharge of their duties in India. 

To this arrangement various objections of a private but most important nature will arise 
in the mind of every parent who may have destined his children for India. To attain any 
considerable proficiency in the course of education and study described in this paper, 
must necessarily require the detention of the student in Europe to the age of 20 or 
22 years ; many parents could not defray the expense of such an education m England, 
even if the otlier means of prosecuting it now existed, or could hereafter be provided at any 
school or college at home. 

Other objections of a private nature might be stated against tliis plan; but those which 
are founded on public considerations appear to be absolutely insurmountable. It is a 
fundamental principle of policy in the British establishments in the East Indies, that the 
views of the servants of the Company should terminate in the prospect of returning to 
England, there to enjoy the emoluments arising from a due course of active and honourable 
service in India. 

Were the civil servants, instead of leaving England at the a^e of 16 or 17* to be detained 
until the age of 20 or 22, a great proportion of them must abandon all hope of returning 
with a moderate competence to their native country. 

Remaining in England to this advanced a^e, many would foi-m habits and connexions at 
home not to be relinquished at that period ot life without great reluctance, and few would 
accommodate themselves with readiness and facility to the habits, regulations, and discipline 
of the service in India. 

While these causes would render the civil servants intractable instruments in the hands of 
the Government of India, the regular progress through the service would also be retarded; 26 
years may be taken as the period within which a civil servant may regularly acquire, with 
proper habits of economy, an independent fortune in India. Upon this calculation, before 
the most successful could hope to be in a situation to return to England, they would have 
attained an age when many of the powerful affections and inducements which now attract 
the servants of the Company to return to their native country, would be greatly weakened, 
if not entirely extinguished. 

At that age, many from necessity, and many probably from choice, would establish 
themselves permanently in India. It is unnecessary to detail the evil consequences which 
would result to the British interests in India, were such a habit to become general in the 
civil service. 

Detention in England to the age of 20 or 22 years would certainly afford the writers an 
opportunity of advancing their knowledge in the necessary branches of European study ; 
but within that period of time, even in those branches, it could scarcely be completed, 
especially in the important scii*.nces of general ethics and jurisprudence (for how few under- 
standings are equal to such a coarse of study previously to the age of 20); and it would be 
entirely defective in the essential point of connecting the principles of those sciences with 
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Appendix No. a. *^^ ^^^^ ^^ India, and with the manners and usages of its inhabitants. No establishment 
ppen^^ . foiTjjed in England could give a correct* practical knowledge of the languages, laws, and 
customs of India, of the peculiar habits and genius of the people, of their mode of trans- 
acting business, and of the characteristic features of their vices or virtues. These most 
essential acquirements would therefore remain to be attained after the arrival of the 
student in India, at an age when the study of languages is attended with additional diflS- 
culties, when any prescnbed course of study, when any systematic discipline or regular 
restraint becomes irksome, if not intolerable. As the East India Company's servants 
would arrive in India at a period of life too far advanced to admit of subjection to any 
system of public discipline or control, they must necessarily be left to the dictates of their 
own discretion with regard to whatever part of their knowledge had been left incomplete in 
Europe. 

The wants and expenses of individuals arriving in India at the age of 20 or 22 years, 
would greatly exceed the scale of the public allowances to the junior servants. At this age 
no resti-aint coidd be applied in India to their moral conduct for the purpose of protecting 
them against the peculiar depravities incident to the climate and to the character of the 
natives. 

From the early age at which the writers are now usually sent to India, opportunity is 
afforded to the Government on the spot of obtaining a knowledge of the characters of 
individuals before they become eligible to stations of trust and importance. Of this ad- 
vantage the Government would be in a great degree deprived, if ihe East India Company's 
servants were all detained in England until the age of 20 or 22^ this inconvenience 
would prove nearly an insurmountable impediment to the important and necessary rule of 
selecting for public office those best qualified to discharge its duties with propriety and 
effect. 

The junior civil servants must, therefore, continue to embark for India at the age of 
15 or 16, that they may be tractable instruments in the hands of the Government of 
the country; that their morals and habits may be duly formed and protected by proper 
safeguards against the peculiar nature of the vices and characteristic dangers of Indian 
society ; that they may be enabled to pass through the service before the vigour of life has 
ceased, and to return with a competent fortune to Europe while the affections and attach- 
ments which bind them to their native country continue to operate with full force; and 
lastly, that they may possess regular, seasonable and certain means of attaining the peculiar 
qualifications necessary for their stations. 

Under all these circumstances, the most deliberate and assiduous examination of all the 
important questions considered in this paper, determined the Governor-general to found a 
collegiate institution at Fort William, by the annexed Regulation. 

This Regulation comprises all the fundamental principles of the institution. The detailed 
statutes for the internal discipline and good government of the college will be framed 
gradually, as circumstances may require. 

A common table and apartments are to be provided in the college for all the civil servants 
who may be attached to the establishment. 

The benefits of the establishment are extended to the junior civil servants of Fort St. 
George and Bombay, who will be directed to proceed to Fort William as soon as the 
accommodations requisite for their reception shall have been provided. 

This arrangement appeared in every respect preferable to the establishment of colleges at 
both or either of those Presidencies. Independently of the considerations of expense and 
other objections and impediments to the foundation of such institutions at Fort St. George 
and Bombay, it is of essential importance that the education of all the civil servants of the 
Company should be uniform, and should be conducted under the immediate superintendence 
of that authority which is primarily responsible for the government of the whole of the 
British possessions in India, and which must, consequently, be most competent to judge of 
the nature and principles of the education which may be most expedient for the public 
interests. 

It may be expected that the operation of this part of the new institution will ultimately 
extinguish all local jealousies and prejudices among the several Presidencies; the political^ 
moral, and religious principles of all the British establishments in India will then be 
derived directly from one common source. Tlie civil service of Bengal is unquestionably 
further advanced in every us^eful acquisition, and in every respect more regular and correct 
than that of either of the subordinate Presidencies. No more speedy or efficacious mode 
can be devised of diffusing throughout India the laudable spirit of the service of Bengal^ 
and of extending the benefit of miprovements, which under the new institution may be 
expected to make a rapid progress at the seat of the supreme government, than by render- 
ing Fort William the centre of the education and discipline of the junior civil servants in 
India. 

Provision is made for admitting to the benefits of the institution civil servants of a 
longer standing than three years (on their making application for that purpose), under such 
regulations as may be deemed advisable. The mstitution may prove highly beneficial to 
many seiTants of this description ; as many of them will be received on the establishment 
as its funds and other considerations may admit. 

Provision 
* Sir W. Jonet was not intelligible to the n«thret of Itodm (when he ftime4 at Cakatta) in aaj of the 
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Provision is also made for extending the benefits of the institution to as many of the App«ndix, No, 3. 

junior military servants as it may be found practicable to admit from all the Presidencies. 

Essential benefits will result to the British armies in India from the annual introduction of 
a number of young men well versed in the langua<*es, with which every officer, but parti- 
cularly those belonging to the native corps, ought to be acquainted. It is also of most 
essential importance to the army in India that it should be composed of officers attached 
by regular instruction and disciplined habits to the principles of morality, good order, and 
subordination. 

Further regulations are in the contemplation of the Governor-general for the education 
of the cadets destined for the army in India, which will be connected intimately with the 
present foundation. 

It cannot be denied that during the convulsions with which the doctrines of the French 
Revolution have agitated the continent of Europe, erroneous principles of the same 
dangerous tendency had reached the minds of some individuals in the civil and military 
service of the Company in India, and the state as well of political as of religious opinions 
had been in some degree unsettled. The progress of this mischief would at all times be 
aided by the defective and irregular education of the writers and cadets ; an institution, 
tending to fix and establish sound and correct piinciples of religion and government in 
their minds at an early period of life, is the best security which can be provided for the 
stability of the British power in India. The letter of the Court of Directors, under date 
the 26th of May 1 798, has been constantly present to the Governor-generars mind ; it is 
satisfactory to know, after the fullest consideration, that many apprehensions stated in that 
letter appear to have been conceived wiih more force than is required by the actual state of 
any of the settlements in India. 

fiut among other important advantages of the new institution, it will provide the most 
efiectual and permanent remedy against the evils (as far as they existed) which it was the 
object of the orders of the Honourable Court of the 26th of May 1798,* to correct. 

The situation of the junior servants on their early arrival in India has been fully described 
in that paper. Under the new institution they will be immediately received by the provost 
(a clergyman of the Church of England); they will be provided with apartments in the 
college, and with a common table, consequently they will be removed from the danger of 
profusion, extravagance and excess. Every part of their private conduct, their expenses, 
their connexions, their manners and morals, will be subject to the notice of the provost and 
principal officers of the college, and (through the collegiate authorities) of the Government 
itself. 

While attached to the institution the junior servants will have the most ample means 
afforded to them of completing the European branch of their education, or of correcting 
its defects, of acquiring whatever local knowledge may be necessary for that department 
of the service in which (after mature reflection on their own inclinations, acquisitions and 
talents) they may determine to engage, of forming their manners, and of fixing their prin- 
ciples on the solid foundations of virtue and religion. 

Tfie acquirements, abilities and moral character of every civil servant, may be ascertained 
before he can be eligible to a public station, and every selection of persons for high and 
important offices, may be made under a moral certainty that the public expectation cannot 
be disappointed. 

The 24th clause of the Regulation will afford the foundation of a law which may at all 
times secure the civil service against the effects of the possible partiality or ignorance of 
any government. 

It is intended that the allowance of every civil servant of less than three years' standing, 
being a student iu the college, should be brought to one standard of 300 rupees per month, 
without any allowance for a moonshy. 

As a table and apartments will be provided for the students, this allowance will place 
them in a better situation than any writer of the same standing now enjoys. With these 
advantages, nnder the control of the official authorities of the college, and with the benefit 
of their advice and admonition, aided by statutes for the prevention of extravagance and 
debt, it may be hoped that many young men will adopt early habits of economy, and will 
lay the foundations of honest independence at a much earlier period than is now practicable. 
This advantage will be considerable in every view, in no <me more than as it will tend 
to contract the period of each servant's residence in India, to give a nearer prospect pf 
return to England, and to keep that desirable object more constantly in view. 

The discipline of the college will be as moderate as may be consistent with the ends /)f 
the institution. It will impose no harsh or humiliating restraint, and will be formed on 
principles combining the discipline of the Universities in England with that of the Royal 
Military Academies of France, and of other European monarchies. 

It may be expected that the great majority of young men on their arrival in India will 
eagerly embrace the opportunities afiurded to them by this institution, of laying the foun- 
dations of private character, of public reputation, and of early independence. It cannot 
be supposed that many will be so insensible to their own honour and interests, and so desti- 
tute of every liberal feeling and sentiment, as not to prefer the proposed course of studies 
in the college, to the menial labour imposed upon them of transcribing papers in an office 
where, in the nature of their duty, they are levelled with the native and Portuguese clerks, 
although infinitely inferior in its execution. 

Those young men who may not at the first view discover all the advantages to be derived 
irom the institution, will soon improve by the example and communication of others. If 
any individuals should continue insensible to the calls of public duty and of private reputation 
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L*^ ' * opportunity has been afforded to them of injuring the public interests by their vices and 

defects), the public good will demand that they should be punished by neglect and exclu- 
sion from employment. Considering the libeial manner in which the servants of the Com- 
pany are rewarded for their services, the public may justly insist on submission to whatever 
regiilatioi s may be prescribed by this institution. 

The incitements to exertion being as powerful as the consequences of contrary habits will 
be ruinous, instances of gross neglect or contumacy will rarely occur. In this respect the 
institution possesses peculiar advantages, and it will become a powerful instrument in the 
hands of tne Government in India, which will be enabled thereby to bring the i»eneral 
character of the servants of the Company to such a standard of perfection as the public 
interests require. To every other inducement which any collegiate institution in the world 
can supply for the encouragement of diligence, will be added the immediate view of official 
promotion, increase of fortune, and distinction in the public service. 

If it be asked whether it be proper that the whole time of the junior servants for the first 
three years of their residence in India, should be devoted to study in the college, and that 
the Company should lose the benefit of their seiTices during that period, while the jimior 
servants receive a salary ? 

It may be inquired on the other hand, what is now the occupation of the civil servants 
for the first three years after their arrival in India? \V hat benent the Company nowdeiives 
from the services of the junior servants during that period ? and what in general are now 
the characters and qualifications of those servants at the expiration of that period ? 

To all these questions sufficient answers have been given in the preceding pages. 

Further details respecting the nature of the institution will be forwarded officially to the 
. Court of Directors at an early period. 

The reasons whic h induced the Governor-general to found the college without any previous 
reference to England, were these : his conviction of the great immediate benefit to be 
derived from the early commencement even of the partial operation of the plan. 

His experience of the great advantages which had been already derived by many of the 
young men from their attendance on Mr. Gilchrist, in consequence of the first experiment 
made on a contracted scale with a view to a more extended institution. 

His anxiety to impart to the very promising young men arrived from Europe within 
the last three years, a share of the advantages described in this paper, and his solici- 
tude to superintend the foundation of the institution, and to accelerate and witness its first 
effects. 

This institution will be best appreciated by every affectionate parent in the hour of sepa- 
ration from his child, destined to the public service in India. Let any parent (especially if 
he has himself passed through the Company *s service in India) declare whether the prospect 
of this institution has aggravated or mitigated the solicitude of that painful hour, whether 
it has raised additional doubts and fears, or inspired a more lively hope of the honourable 
and prosperous service, of the early and fortunate return of his child f 

With regard to the funds for defraying the expense of the institution, the Governor- 
general does not intend, without the sanction of the Honourable Court of Directors, to 
subject the Company to any expense on account of the institution, beyond that which has 
already received their sanction independently of the institution. 

The Honourable Court have authorised this Government to purchase the Writer's Build- 
ings, if they can be obtained on advantageous terms. These Duildings cannot be obtained 
on such terms ; nor can they be advantageously converted to the final purposes of the insti- 
tution. A sum equal to the just value of the buildings or to the rent now paid for them, 
will be applied towards the purchase of a proper spot of ground, and to the buildings requi- 
site for the college. 

The ground proposed to be employed is situated on the Garden Reach, where three or 
four of the present gardens will be laid together, a new road formed, and a lai^e space of 
ground cleared and drained. This arrangement will improve the general health of the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, as well as afford ample room for every accommodation required 
for the use of the college, or for the health of the students. 

The expenses of the institution will be defrayed by a small contribution from all the civil 
servants in India to be deducted from their salaries. This resource will probably be suffi- 
cient for all present purposes, with the addition of the fund now applied to the moon^hy's 
allowance, and of the profits to be derived from a new arrangement of the Government 
printing press. 

The Governor-general has not deemed it proper in the first instance to subject the Com- 
pany to any additional expense on account of the institution. The Honourable the Court 
of iJirectors will however reflect, that the institution is calculated to extend the blessings 
of good government to the many millions of people whom Providence has subjected to our 
dominion, to perpetuate the immense advantages now derived by the Company from their 
possessions in India, and to establish the British empire in India on tlie solid foundations 
of ability, integrity, virtue and religion. The approved liberality of the Honourable Court 
will ther^^fore certainly be manifested towards this institution to an extent commensurate 
with its importance. 

It would produce a most salutary impression in India, if the Court immediately on 
receiving this Rt gulation, were to order the Governor-general in Council to endow the- 
college with an annual rent-charge on the revenues of Bengal, and issue a similar order to 
the Governor in Council at Fort St. George with respect to the revenue of Mysore, leav- 
ing the amount of the endowment on each fund to the Governor-general in CounciU 
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All those who feel any concern in the support of the British interests in India^ and espe- Appendix^ N6. i 
cially those whose fortunes have been acquired in the service of the Company, or whose — — 

connexions may now or hereafter look to this service for advancement, will undoubtedly 
contribute to the support of this institution. Under the auspices of the Court, it is hoped 
that a large sum might be raised by subscription in Europe. The Governor-general con- 
sidered the college at Fort William to be the most becommg public monument which the 
East India Company could raise to commemorate the conouest of Mysore. He has 
accordingly dated the law for the foundation of the college on the 4th May 1800, the first 
anniversary of the reduction of Seringapatam. 

The early attention of the Governor-general will be directed to the Mahomedan college 
founded at Calcutta, and to the Hindoo college established at Benares. In the disorders 
which preceded the fall of the Mogul empire, and the British conquests in India, all the 
public institutions calculated to promote education and good morals were neglected, and 
at length entirely discontinued. The institutions at Calcutta and Benares may be made 
the means of aiding the study of the laws and languages in the college at Fort William, as 
well as of correcting the defective moral principles too generally prevalent among the 
natives of India. 

An establishment of moonshies and native teachers of the languages, under the control 
of the collegiate officers at Fort William, will be attached to the new college, and the 
young men will be supplied from this establishment instead of being left (as at present) to 
exercise their own discretion in hiring such moonshies as they can find in Calcutta or in 
the provinces. 

Tnese arrangements respecting the native colleges, while they contribute to the happiness 
of our native subjects, will qualify them to form a more just estimate of the mild and bene- 
volent spirit of the British Government. 

In selecting the Garden Reach for the site of the building for the new college, two 
objects were in the contemplation of the Governor-general ; first, that the ordinary residence 
of the students should be so near that of the Governor-general as that he may have the 
constant means of superintending the whole system and discipline of the institution. The 
distance of 15 or 16 miles in this climate would often embarrass the communication. 
Secondly, that the college should be removed to some distance from the town of Calcutta. 
The principle of this object is sufiiciently intelligible without further explanation ; it is, 
however, desirable that the college should not be so remote from Calcutta as to preclude the 
young men from all intercourse with the society of that city. Advantages may be derived 
from a regulated intercourse with the higher classes of that society. The Garden Reach com- 
bines these advantages with many others of space and accommodation. The situation of the 
Writers' Buildings is objectionable on account of their being placed in the centre of the 
town ; nor would it have been practicable in that situation (even if the Writers' Buildings 
could have been purchased on reasonable terms), to have obtained an area of ground suf^ 
ficiently spacious for the new building. 

As it will require a considerable time before the new buildings in Garden Reach can be 
completed, it is intended in the meanwhile to continue to occupy the Writers' Buildings, and 
to hire such additional buildings in the neighbourhood as may be required for the tem- 
porary accommodation of the students and officers of the college, for the library, the 
dining-hall, the lecture-rooms, and other purposes. It will be necessary to make some con- 
siderable purchases of books for the foundation of the library. The Governor-general will 
effect whatever purchases can be made with economy and advantage in India. Lists of 
books will be transmitted to England by an early opportunity, with a view to such pur- 
chases as it may be necessary to make in Europe ; and the Governor- general entertains no 
doubt that the Court of Directors will contribute liberally towards such purchases. That 
part of the library of the late Tippoo Sultaun, which was presented by the army to the 
Court of Directors, is lately arrived in Bengal. The Governor-general strongly recom- 
mends that the Oriental manuscripts composing this collection should be deposited in the 
library of the college at Fort William, and it is his intention to retain the manuscripts 
accordingly, until he shall receive the orders of the Court upon the subject. He will 
transmit lists of the collection by the first opportunity. 

It is obvious that these manuscripts may be rendered highly useful to the purposes of the 
new iniititution, and that much more public advantage can be derived from them in the 
library of the college at Fort William than can possibly be expected from depositing them 
in London. 

Such of the manuscripts as may appear to be merely valuable as curiosities, may be trans- 
mitted to England by an early opportunity. 

It is the intention of the Governor-general that the first term of the college should be 
opened in the course of the month of November, and the lectures on several of the 
lan^ages, it is hoped, be commenced in the course of the ensuing winter. 

with the aid of such temporary arrangements as may be immediately made, it is expected 
that many other branches of the institution may be brought into immediate operation, par- 
ticularly those which relate to the expenses, morals and general studies of the young men. 
Fortunately for the objects of the institution, the Governor-general has found at Calcutta 
two clergymen of the Church of England eminently qualified to discharge the duties of pro- 
vost and vice-provost. To the former office he has appointed Mr. Brown, the Company's first 
chaplain, and to the latter, Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Brown's character must be well known in 
England, and particularly so to some members of tlie Court of Directors ; it is in every re- 

rt such as to satisfy the Governor-general that his views in this nomination will not be 
ppointed. He has also formed the highest expectations from the abilities^ learning, 
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Appendix, No. a. temper, and morals of Mr. Buchanan, ^hose character is well known in England, par- 
^..^ * * ticufarly to Dr. Porteous, Bishop of London, and to Dr. Milner, Master of Queen's College, 
in the University of Cambridge. 

With respect to the professorships, those which relate to the languages will be best filled 
in India, and the Governor-general entertains little doubt that he shall soon be able to fill 
them permanently hi an efficient manner. In the meanwhile the most laudable zeal has 
been manifested by such persons in the civil and military service as are competent to assist 
the Governoi -general in making a temporary provision for the discharge of the duties of 
these professorships. The persons properly qualified to fill certain of the other professorships 
must be sought in Europe. The institution will be so framed as to offer strong inducements 
to such persons, and the Governor-general will endeavour at the earliest possible period to 
secure the assistance of talents, learning and morals from Europe, adapted to the great 
purposes of this institution. It may be useful to observe in this place that the professors 
and native moonshies or teachers, will be prohibited from instructing any other persons 
^ than the students of the college. The objtct of this regulation is to prevent European 

parents resident in India from attempting to commence, or to complete by means of the 
new institution, the regular education of their children in India. It is an obviously neces- 
sary principle of policy to encourage the present practice of sending children, born in 
India of European parents, at an early age to Europe for education. 

The Governor-general means to recommend that the Court of Directors should here- 
after nominate all persons destined for the civil service, at any of the Presidencies in 
India, to be students of the college at Fort William. To each studentship (as has already 
been observed) will be annexed a monthly salary of 300 rupees, together with apartments 
and a common table. It will be for the Honourable Court to decide whether the ultimate 
destination of the student to the civil establishment of Bengal, Port St. George, or Bom- 
bay, shall be specified in the original appointment to the studentship at the college of 
Fort William ; it would certainly be more advantageous to the public service that no such 
appointment should be made in England, and that the ultimate destination of each student 
should be determined in India under the authority of the Government on the spot, 
according to the inclinations and acouirements of the students respectively. The improved 
state of the civil service at Fort St Ueorge, and the indispensable necessity of introducing 
the same improvements into the service at Bombay will speedily render the civil service at 
each of those Presidencies no less advantageous and respectable than that of Bengal. 

The Governor-general highly applauds the wisdom of the late order of the Court regu- 
lating the rank of the cadets for the artillerv, according to the period of time when they 
may be respectively reported to be qualified for commissions, under the institutions of the 
academy at Woolwich. It would be a most beneficial regulation to declare that the rank 
of all students appointed to the college of Fort William in the same season should be 
regulated according to their respective progress in the prescribed studies of the college, and 
to the pubhc testimonials of their respective merit, established according to the discipline 
and institutions of the college. 

If the Court of Directors should approve the principles and objects of this institution, 
and should accordingly order the Governor-general to endow it with a rent-charge upon 
the land revenues of Bengal and Mysore, it would be a gracious act to relieve the civil 
service in India from the tax which the GoTernor-general intends to impose on the public 
salaries for the support of the college. The tax will indeed be very light, but the Court of 
Directors may probably be of opinion that such an institution as the present ought to be 
supported rather by the munificence of the sovereign of the country, than by any diminu- 
tion, however inconsiderable, of the established allowances of the piiblic officers. 

(signed) WellesUy, 



(True copies.) 

(signed) T. L. Peacock, 
East India Houtte, Examiner of India Correspond eace. 

13 January 1864. 
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ANALYSIS OF INDEX. 



Alphabetical and Classified LIST of the Peincipal Headings in the following INDEX, 
with the Paging at which they will be respectiyely found. 



ACCOUNTS: PAGE 
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Estimates .......53 
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Government of India ..... ^3 
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iforn^ Government ...... ^^ 
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INDEX. 



[N.B.—ln thii Index, the Figures following the Names of the Witnefset refer to the Questions of 
the Evidence ; those following Bo. p. to the pages of the sereral Reports ; and those following 
App* to the paging of the Appendices.] 



ABBOTT^ Lieutenant-colonel Frederick, C.B. (Analysis of his Evidence.V-Has served 
for twenty-five years iq the Bengal engineers, 684, 685 -^Efficiency of this corps in all 

cases of active service on which employed, 686-689 The officers are well prepared at 

Chatham and Addiscombe for their suosequent duties in the field, 686, 687 Circuin- 

stance of the Serjeants being occasionally drafted away to the department of public 
works, the commissariat, and other branches of the services, 689. 727-730. 

Experience of witness in constructing barracks in Bengal under the department of 
public works; description of these barraclts, and of those throughout India generally, 

690-721 Explanation as to the plan of barracks called the ^^ standard plaii/' laid down 

by Lord William Bentinck ; accommodation afibrded by them ; suggested improvement 

in the construction of the roof, 692-694. 702, 703. 712 ^Testimony to the excellent 

accommodation provided in all the permanent barracks in India; measures taken in every 
way for the health and comfort of the men, 696-721. 726. 732- — Provision also is 
amply secured for those in ill-health by the establishment of hospitals, and the attend- 
ance of medical men with each corps, 722-725. 

Abbott, Colonel. The rebellion in the Punjaub attributed parlly to th s officer in con- 
sequence of his conduct to Shere Singh, Sullivan 4902-4904. 4938* 4939* 

Abharry. Description of the duties on the sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs commonly 
known under this name, Prideaux 6378,6379; Ooldfinch 6851 , 6862— StatemenU 
deliveied in relative to these duties, App. to First Rep. p. 455. 506. 

Absenteeism. The great bulk of the zemindars, or landed proprietors, are absentees, Finlay 

7876. 7899-7903- 
Abstracts. See Correspondence. 
Accounts: 

1. Defects o^ the present System; Bemedies proposed. 

2. Such Dejects not admitted. 

1. Defects of the present System ; Remedies proposed: 

Evidence in detail as to the mode of accounts and the general system of finance adopted 
in India ; alterations and improvements suggested therein, Sir C. E. Trevelyan 8066 
(Fifth Rep. Ev. p. 40, et seq.y- — Complex and unintelligible nature of the accounts ; 
authority of Lord William Bentinck and Sir Charles Metcalfe cited in regard thereto, ib. 
-^— Evils arising from there not being a periodical revision of the Indian expenditure in 
connexion viiih the estimates ; assimilation to the system of annual revision in this country 

suggested, ib. Further evils consequent on there being no annual comparison of the 

whole of the income with the whole of the expenditure, nor any system of apportionment 
of the surplus (if any) for the public benefit, ib. {Ev. p. 41)—'- One cause of the imper- 
fect state of the Indian finance is, that up to the period of the last charter the commercial 

and territorial concerns of the company were habitually mixed up together, ib. 

Extracts from a paper drawn up by witness (officially assisted) on the two latest accounts 
of the Indian and home revenue and expenditure which have been laid before Parliament ; 
considerable defects in the manner in which these accounts are drawn up, as showing 
neither the gross nor net, &c. ; the paper alluded to delivered in, in full, ib. {Ev. p. 49*6^ )• 
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2 A C C AGE [itiHian 

Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 

A c COUNTS — continued. 

!• Defects of the present System \ Remedies proposed — continued, ^ 

Explanation of the English system of finance by estimate and budget, and Appropria- 
tion Act; extremely satisfactory operation of this system, Sir C. E. Trevelyan 8066 

(Fifth Rep. Ev. p. 42) It ha&been.axtended to th« colonies with complete success, ii. 

Recommendation that the English system of finance accounts be extended to India, 

ib. (Ev. p, 43) Books on the principle of double entry should be kept at all the Presi- 
dencies, from which accounts should be made up and rendered to the Supreme Govern- 
ment at the end of the financial year, ib. (Ev, p. 44) Great importance of publishing 

the accounts, on the Apot and at the time; extracts from a paper. of wun«M-ia 1839.00. 

the advantages of such publication, ib- If witness's scheme of Indian finance be 

adopted, a comprehensive and perfectly clear and intelhgible balance-sheet may be 
deduced therefrom, which will entirely supersede the necessity of the present system of 
accountSyift. {JEv.p. 51). 

2. &itiA,J)€f0BUnatiadmUted.:, 

Evidence in defence of the present system of acooimH^X C. MehULdaatx. S^Q^seq. 

There is a constant revision of the Indian expenditure, ib. 8220 Refutation of the 

statement that previously to 1834 it was the practice of the Company to mix up their 

commercial and territorial affairs in matters of account, ib. 8240, 8241 The books of 

account are now kept on the principle of double entry, 16.8242 Explanation as to Sir 

C. Metcalfe being cited as deposing to the complex and unintelligible manner in which 

the accounts were kept, ib. 8244-8249 Inexpediency of applying the English system 

of accounts to India, ib. 8250 Statement showing that the accounts are now- givan in 

gross under every item, with the deductions in each case, ib. 8254, 8255 Practice in 

rendering the Indian 'accounts to Parliament of converting rupees into sterling money> 

ib. 8251-^8253^ ^Witness cannot suggest any better mode for keeping the accuuats, 

ib. 8243. 

See also Estimates. Fiuanee. 

Acts ijff Cmmtil The I#gi«bftm GounoU bar\'e (m|«eflitly passed Acts opposed to the 
rights and owtovM of the ntiivies^ suggestion that all \mws inteodtd to be passed shkmld 
be prewouftty pMhliahed throHghottl the i*oimtr3', and ituit; the naii veil flfaovld ii«ve oppor* 
tniiiti«ir.ol e»pr»MHig their opinions. upon them' before the- a&Qxm\, Jevanfee Pestotifee 
3893^8^9^*'*' — ^Eurtlm' pftdioHnaiaee to )be undergone in future IegrskUion<so as duly to 
ooBsultTtbe vnentscsaid interests^of thansiivet, ik 3906, ei s§q. 

Means by which information is at present obtained by the members of the council 
before Acts are passed as to the wants and' wishes of the natives; approval of these 
means, Hallidai/ 2013-2015. 2104-2108^— — Witness disapproves of the suggestion that 
auch infuimaiioa he afforded by native? committees formed throu^^ut India, for ttan 
purpose, ib. auofir-2Ao8<— — Before tlie. passmg of aay Act in Indiai.a draft of the same 

is published at least I wo months previously, Marshman 4422, 4423 ^The natives frer 

quent^ywvwl themseliwe of this* oppertuoiiy to remonstmie against legislation, t&. 442!^^ 
4479*-— -'fhetr< repneaemattone have had. considerabte-effeet with the members of the 
council in causing nledifittlie«l»^in the Acts^ ilu. 

AfdsUscotHbek TlKwgh natives- mjght be* admitted to Hiiil^yburjis it cbes not appear that 
the time has yet arrived when a similar facility should be permitted alt Atidrafiombe, iSR/- 
/ufay 8818,8819. 

Administration of Justice. See Bribery (Courts of Law). Circuit. CaaurtSk 

County Courts. Interpreters. Judges. Judicature. Mofussil Courts. 

Moonsiffs. Native- Jud^i Phju r y . Panehayeis. Subordinate Civil 

Courts. Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. Supreme Courts. Jfnasserim Provinces. 

Vernacular Languages. Witiussis. (Courts of Law). . ZOlak ComU^ Zillak 

Judges. 

Adminisirativt' Impeetiom Arrangemaita conteosplated for the adminiMrative in8||g|ction 
of all Ben^i)l,£Ca/{u&7j^, 7660-7668. 7672— <— *Mattei8LCouAprebeaded ifftaxi adanniatra- 
tive inspection^ ib. 7663I 7665* 

Ajff^hai^ War. C6py ofan appiication fhnn the chairman ofthe Court of Directors to the 
President of the Board-of CoiHrol'for permission to lay before theCburt certain papers 
in the secret dspartment relative to Ae origin and progress of the Aflf^h'an war; answer 
of the Pfesklent' thereto, jipp. t» Sixth Rep. p. 192-194. See also Btoughton^ Lord. 

^g^ of Civil and other Servant*^ Age at which, judsefr are* appointed ta the crapany's 

courts. Hill 1463^1465 Standing at whieh otvtl servants am generaUy a|>pninted. to 

the office of judge; improhahiUty oif their being ever appointed at tlie age of . twenty- 
three. Sir G. B. Clerk 2Qi7-23aot^ — Statement that in Botnbny there ace assistant 
judties of only twenty-three or twenty-four years oU sitting as judi^ of appeal on the 
decisions of. native judges, more able and eixpsrieneed tmntliemselvee^.'SiM' j?. Perry 

2595, 2396. 2668 Objection to the extreme youth of persons who are scnnetimes 

employed 
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^g« q/* Ctm/ aTuf other Servant $ — continued. 

employed in judicial duties; evidence in support df tins «Mltotteilty Xhtcpherson 8369, 

8370. '8375^^82 loitflBcefi of the appointaKflt of yoMig am to iaapontmot official 

pOBitioiiB in Iwdia^ivitiiin periods of less than three y«UB iirom the •oamplolioQ of 4heir 
ettvcation, tb. '8569-8576 — ^Bissiuisfiietion of the vatims with this onss jsf appoint- 
neots, ft. 8677-*^^. 

It is yeiy mexpedieBt to appoint men far advanced in life to responrfWetffices in* the 

Government, ^JUnrshman 4419, 4420 The greater age now tiian formerly of members 

of the council is accounted for by the fact that civil servants remain much longer in India 
than they used to do, /6. 4480, 4481— —Younger men should be appointed, though 

soine difficulty might be felt, ib, 4482-4484 ^CalculatioQ of Lord Welledey that every 

civilian might retire after twenty-five years' service with a full competency; inapphca- 

biiity of this calculation to the present .time, ib. 44^*4489 ^The civil servants who 

^o to India when about nineteen years old and serve there for thirty years have by that 
time seen their. best days as regards vigour and intellect^ ib. 4531, 4532. 

See also Legiihtive Coundl, ^ 

Agra, modification which may be necessary in the case of Agra, as regards the system of 
laws contemplated by witness, Sir C E. Trev^fyan 5101. 

£ee 2Aso:Bish^. Govexsunrs of Ihwdenoieifl. North 'Western "Provinces. 

Sudder Dewawny AdcaoJut. Vicars ApostoKc 

Agrie^twne. flee Cultivation of the iSM. iBnister of Agrimltmre. 

Ahmednuggur. See Joudpore, RajcJi of. 

Aides^de-Camp. Suggestion that native officeEs be afpoinipH hoaoravy aides-de-camp to 
the Governor«^eneral^iSfr W. Cotton 3i5-:3i7- 

Afmere. Immense benefits attributed to eortain^woMui of irrigation in Ajmoie, Peacock 8073. 

Alt Morad. Baneful influence of this person's tyrannical rule in a ^ part of Scinde^ Green 
7331, 7332. 

AUdkabad. 'Works mm in progress for bringing water frem the Ganges at the Ibot of the 
'Himalayas to Allahabad ; cakimity caused by the ctroiight in 1837; loss of rerenue 

oocasioned therrtw, 5tVd662o, 6&21. 5639-5644. 565^, 5653 Account of the land 

customs revenue derived from salt nt Allahabad, in each of the years i%o-4i to 1850-51, 
•fhott ing the chnrges of collection, &c., App. to First lUp. p. 361. 

AUapore Gaol. Adaptation or this gaol, which is a very excellent one, to the imprisonment 
oiEuropeanSy LesUh 3404, 3405. 

Ameers ofScinde. (Cireunifitanoe of the Aaseers at Hyderabad having failed to^apply the 
CMOUTiissariat of the Bengal army, and having o&red obstructions to its passage torough 
their territory ; this was before their acceptance of the treaty now in force, Sir W. Cotton 
226, 282. 324, 325, See also Scinde. 

American Cotton. See Cotton, 4, 6f Q. 

Amherst. Amherst on the Tenasserim coast offers a fine locality £9r establishing a sana- 
torium, Martin 8933. 

AmoSf Andrew. Limited power of Mr. Ainos as fourth member of the Legislative Council, 
m^verted to ; circnmstance of his having been once requeaied to leave the conncil-reom 
by Loitl EUenborough, JSalUdcaf 1947. i955> 1956. See also jLou? Commission^ 1. 

Annexation of Territory. Pftition of Mr. John Sullivan, complaining of the intended 
annexation of .the territories of native princes dying without natural heirs, Jpp. to First 
Rep. p. 429. See also Peg;ii, 

Appeals: 

1. System of Appeal in India; its Defects. 

2. Suggestions for a Remedy of the System. 

3. 4^PP^^ ^o the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. 

1. System of Appeal in India ; its Defects: 

Explanation rektirc to the system of 4tppeal from the inferior courts ; limit under which 

all appeals are made to the Sudder Dtwanny Adawlut, Millet 1524 ^The tedious 

manner in which cases are hi ard, consequent on the system of appeal, should be remedied, 

SaUiday J 924. 1927 When witness was in the non-regulation provinces, appeals from 

his decisions to the commissioner at Delhi were i^eldom or never made ; further nppeal 
beyond that to the commissioner to which parties ran resort, Sir G. R. Clerk 2181-2193 
— ^Explanation as to the grt^ter fiequeucy of appeals in the regulation tlian in the non- 
regulation provinces, ib. 2275. 
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Reports, 1852-5Q— continued. 

uIppEjILiS— continued. 

1. System of Appeal in India ; its Defects— continued. 

Courts from which appeals are heard by the assistant judges. Sir E. Perry 2670-2677 

^IVibunals to which decisions of the assistant judges and zillah judges on appeals may 

be sent for further appeal, ib. 2678-2680 Belief that an assistant judge in Bombay 

can decide up to any amount on appeal, ib. 2681 Practice in regard to appeals in this 

country and in India; it is not necessary that a court of appeal should decide upon 

written evidence, ib* 2756, 2757 Confidence of the natives in the manner in which 

reversals of judgments given in the inferior courts may be obtained in the Sudder 

Dewanny Adawlut, Baillie 3506 Expediency of the present appeal from tiie native 

judges to ibe European judges, Marshman 3542 Value of the cases in which the right 

of appeal can be exercised, ib. 3554, 3655- 

2. Suggestions for a Remedy of the System : 

It would be an improvement if the judge took his own notes of each case, and if those 
notes were considered a sufficient record for the court of revision, HalUday 192^ 
Opinion that a court for each presidency, constituted of an English and native judge, 
carefully selected, and of some of the superior judges in the Company's service, might 
serve as a court of final appeal, the same being much wanted in India, ib. i983-igl8« 

2004-2006. 2034-2036. 2090. 2099 It would be well, if possible, to have an appeal 

court, with a native in it, in each zillah, ib, 2078, 2079 Opinion that the tribunal of 

final appeal cannot be established in India, Marshman 3553 Remedy suggested for 

the evils arising from the system of appeals from the magistrate to the sessions judge, ib. 

3589 Appeals in the regulation provinces should be allowed upon merit as well as 

upon law, Caldecott Q605, 3606. 

3. Appeah to the Judicial Committee of Privy Council : 

Improvement that misht be effected in the constitution of the judicial committee of 
the privy council, MiUett 1586- 1 588 —Account of tlie relative number of appeals 
since 1834 from the supreme court and the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut at each presi- 
dency, showing the number respectively affirmed, reversed, or varied in each case. Sir 

E. Ryan J 2651 Explanation as to the greater number of reversals proportionately in 

the case of the supreme couit than of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, i&. 2651. 2656- 
2666— So far as the ends of justice are concerned, the results of the appeals are 
more satisfactory in the case of the Sudder courts than of the supreme courts, ib. 2651- 

2655 Reasons for the greater number of appeals from the Company's courts than 

from the supreme courts; restrictions upon appeals in the latter courts, ib. 2656-2666. 

Dissatisfaction felt in India with regard to appeals to the Privy Council in this country, 

Marshman 3553, 3554 Suggestion that one of the most eminent of the retired judges 

of the Company's Sudder court should occupy the same position in the Privy Council as 
one of the judges of the Queen's courts in India now occupies, ib. 3556. 

See also Judicature^ 1, 4. Oral Evidence, Summary Jurisdiction. Supreme 

Courts, 2. 

Arbitration. Practice of merchants, &c., in Bombay, and other places, of deciding dis- 
putes by arbitration rather than by law, Jevanjee Pestonjee 3808-3818. 

See also Judicature^ I. 

Armenians. Grievance felt by the Armenians in re^rd to tlie civil law in the Mofussil; 
petition on the subject presented by them to both Houses of Parliament referred to; 

number and respectability of the Armenians, Cameron 2909. 2919-2921 Expediency 

of some uniform system for the administration of justice which may relieve the 

Armenians from their present anomalous position, Leith 3351 ^The Armenians are 

treated under the Mahomedan law like all other foreigners who are not British subjects ; 
suggestion that they be placed on the same footing as British born subjects, ib. 3398- 

3402 Petition and memorial of the Armenian inhabitants of the Bengal Presidency 

for securing the full bene6ts of the contract on the faith of which they became settlers, 
App. to First Rep. 508, 509. 

Army: 

1. General Details as to Number, Distribution, Expense, ^c. 

2. How far expedient to reduce the present Number. 

1. General Details as to Number, Distribution, Expense, l^c. : 
Evidence relative, generally, to the anny in India; its number, component parts, ex- 
pense of maintenance, distribution, &c., P. Meloill ^ etseq. The aggregate strength 

of the army in 1851 was 289,529, of which 29^480 were the Queen's forces; number and 
designation of the troops of the Company which comprise the remaining portion, ib. 4. 

10-29 The annual cost (according to the last returns) was sometbins short of 

10,000,000 /., ib, 5 ^Tbe extent of territory over which the army is spread is about 

1 ,300,000 
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Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 

Army — continued. 

1. General DetaiU as to Number, Distribution, Expense, t^c — continued. 

I930O9OOO square miles, and the pojpulation designed to be protected is about 150,000,000, 
P. Mehill 6*9 ^The aggregate force in 1835 was 183,760 ; information as to the com- 
ponent parts thereof, ib. 30-35 Circumstance of the force having been less in 1835 than 

at any time during the preceding 26 years ; causes to which attributed, ib. 30. 153-155—- 
In 1835 the army was distributed over a territorial extent of 1,200,000 square miles, con* 

taining a population of 140,000,000, ib. 36-39 The chief causes of ihe increase in the 

army since 1835 have been the annexation of the Punjaub and of Scinde, ib. 40. 

Different periods. since 1834 ^^ which the additions have been made; portions of the 
army which have been severally increased, P. Mehill, 41-45 The allowances, pen- 
sions, and pay are the same in the three Presidencies, ib. 54 System as regards the 

removal of forces from one Presidency to another, more especially in the case of officers, 
ib. 61-66 ^The armies of the three Presidencies are kept quite distinct, all neverthe- 
less being subject to the control of the Governor-general through the Governors in Council 
<>f the respective Presidencies, ib. 67, 68 Tabular statement produced before the Com- 
mittee, showing the comparative cost of a regiment of each arm of the service in India, 

whether of the Queen or the Company, tb. 123, 124. 162, 163 Extra allowances', &c., 

granted to the sepoys since the expiration of the last charter, ib. 139-141. 

Considerable attention paid by the Company under the present Act to (he condition and 

comfort of the soldiers, P. Melvill Qg^i 06 Witness cannot suggest any improvement 

in the condition of the army as to system, or in its efficiency as to service, ib. 118 

The allowances in the Bombay and Bengal armies are now precisely similar. Sir W. 

Cotton, 299 Attention paid by the Government to any representations for relorm, 8tc, 

made by witness, Sir T. M^Mahon 364-369 Popularity oF the service with the natives. 

Lord Govgh 1680-1682, 1725 Grallant conduct of the Indian army when in action, * 

ib. 1722, 1723 How the comparative expense of the Company's European regiments 

and of the Queen's troops may be ascertained, J. C. Ai«/t;i// 8311 Account of the 

nuniber of officers and men composing the military force of the three Presidencies of India, 
and amount of military charges in each of the years 1828-1851, App. to First Rep. 
P' 413. 

2. How far expedient to reduce the present Number : 

Necessity of the army in India being kept at its present strength, and even increased if 
Avabe annexed. Sir W. Cotton 259, 260— — Inexpediency of any reduction in the present 
military establishment. Sir O. Pollock 462-468. 528; Lord Qough 1691 ; J. C. Melvill 
8309, 6310— Possibility of any reduction in the army considered, Orant 1794, 1795. 

1805^ 1806 How far a consolidation of the armies of the different Presidencies might 

be desirable. Sir C. E. Trevelyan 5120-5123 Circumstances under which the present 

military force may be greatly reduced, and a considerable saving thereby effected, io. 8066 
(Fifth Rep. Ev. p. ^%). 

See also Artillery. Bengal Army. Bengal Engineers. Bombay Army. 

Camp Followers. Caste. Cavalry. Chaplains. Contingents. Corporal 
Punishment. Discharges. Doolie Bearers. Exchanges. Furloughs. 

Health of Troops. Irregular Cavalry. Madras Army. Madras Sappers. 

Mahomedan Soldiers. Medical Service. Military Board. Native Officers. 
Native Regiments. Officers. Orphanages. Pay Department. Pc^* 

Promotion, \. Purchase. Queen* s Troops. Recruits. Roman CathoSss. 
Sich Leave. Sikh Troops. Spirits. Staff Appointments. Treasure 

Escorts. 

Arsenals. The arsenals in Madras are kept well supplied; they are 10 or 12 in number; 

manner in which administered, Montgomerie 6^0. 650-661 The charge of the arsenals 

generally rests with the commissaries, who are mostly captains of artillery, and act under 
the military board, ib. 651-661. 

Artillery. Proportion of nine-pounders to six-pounders in the Indian artillery ; number of 

rounds carried when going into action, &c., P. Melvill 178-182 ^The equipment and 

organization of the artillery in India are not capable of improvement, Sir fV. Cotton, 236, 

^37- 353"366 Recommendation that a greater proportion of artillery batteries be 

horsed than is the case at present; objection to the use of bullocks. Sir u. Pollock 402 
Expediency of the artillery being provided witii guns of a very heavy calibre, ib. 

Recommendation that the horse batteries of the Madras artillery be increased, and the 

number of bullocks reduced, Jtfonfgomerie 617. 639-642. 674,675 The present guns 

of the Madias artillery are very good, but the carriages are too heavy, ib. 621 ^There is 

a deficiency of officers in the artillery generally, which should at once be remedied, ib. 

•622-624. 636-638, 643,644 Opinion that the Indian artillery is as efficient as the 

Royal artillery, ib. 632, 633 Proficiency of the Indian artillery both in science and 

897 — II. A3 practice; 
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Artillery — continued . 

practice; rtw employment of "New Smith Wries* horses •wonW, however, be a great 
ftrnprovement on the present BUtd hovsea, X^<< 6oi^.i66i-*iG64. 1726. 

See also Horse Artillery. 

AMbtim-^uitder-Iym^ Memorial of the spinnera, fiic«, of Ashtoomfider-JLiyne, eounty of 
Laiicaftter, to the House of Coauaans, suggesting measures of amelioi^ation in the future 
goveimnent of India, App.to Fourth Rtp.p. 240, 241. 

Assam. Stringent method of judicial procedure adopted in Assan), HaHiday 1867. 1878, 

1879 Quality of ihe Assam tea, R&yk 6108 — 6114 Extent to which China grass 

grows in Assam, ib, 6180, 6i8i. 

Assessments. See . Land Revenue. Ryoiwar System. 

jtssessors. See Juries, 1. 

Assistant Judges. See Age of Civil and other Servemts. Appeals, i« Registrar or 

Assistant Judge. 

Assistant Surgeons. Establishment of periodical examinations of native assistant surgeons 
on account of their lapsing into comparative ignorance after passing ai the medical 

college, HaUiday 8806 Assistant tsnrg^som, whim in charge of a regiraeni, should 

iiave the allowance of full surgeons, Murtin 8966, 

Asylums (Military). See Orphanages. 

Attorneys. How far, in point of feet, native advocates and attorneys are admissible in the 
supreme court, Sir E. Perry 2735-2756. ^40-^742. ^e also Val^ls. 

Auckland, I^d. See .Newspapers. 

Audit of Accounts. See Accounts. Estimates. 

AmmOdars. Power. proposed to be vested in the police a«Biiklar, dsirmg tiie^afaseoee of 
the magistrate on circuit, to dispose of cases of minor offences, and to reserve moceMtttisus 
cases till the sessions judge came xound on circuity Jevaryee JPestotijee 38S6. 3875-3883. 
3887-389'i. 

JLurungzebe. Circumstance of Aurungzebe having never attempted to codify the Maho- 
jKcdan law, though he made a digest of it, SailUe 3434. 

Ajfitvifi, David Cooper. (Analysis of his 'Evidence.)— Witness was formerly a member of 

a mercantile firm in Calcutta, 6944 ^Witness's -firm at Akzab were interested in the 

salt monopoly, 6945, 6946 Description of the salt manufacture in Bengal, 6947 

Districts in which salt is made, 6948 •Inferiority of tl»e salt to that^f England, B949, 

6950. 6982 Price of salt, 6951. 6954. 6964 Precarionsness of its production, 

6959-6955 Incorrectness of the Company's stntomfnt of the duty on the *sait, 6953. 

-6956*6960. 6966— —Tabular statement of thetsoasumpticn of salt to certain districts, and 
in a given period, and of the revenue that would have acortied diereon under ovftain circum- 
atences; statement oomparing the actual net revenue with same, 6960**-— ^tfouoients from 
which th^se statements are oumpiled, 6961— —MeiMorandum^of the s^ie-of salt in the 
-Bengal Presidency in certain years, asd isf the re^saae that wsuid have aecraed under 
-eeriain cimnuiistances ; statement of the net profit onxUffiisenitamountsof -sait, 6961. 

Heasonsvrhy the Company should give up the saH monopoly, 6962,6963 Basis 

on which the price is assigned to the salt, 6965 The cost of producing the salt, as 

stated by the Company, is erroneous, 6967-6969 Their statement shows either that a 

protective duty exists in their own favour, or that they do not realise the cost of pro- 
auction, 6970-6972 The Bengal Government lose by the manufacture, and it is only 

kept up for the sake of the patronage it gives to them, 6J973, 6974 The abandonment 

of the manufacture would entail great distress on the Molunghees, who are engaged in 

it, 6975, 6976 The manufacture might be stopped without endangering the supply, 

as the statements now put in will prove, 6977. 6983-6985 Quantities of salt sold by 

the Bengal Government in the years from 1846 to 1851 ; 6978-6980* 

Salt is imported most largely from Great Britain, 6981 The' loss fmn theabolition 

of the nKtnufacture would be compensated by the revenue from the datry on the ineneased 

imports, 6984 Natural unfitness of the Bay of Bengal for tite production ofaalt, 6986 

— — Opinion that the consumption of salt both manufactured and imported has iacraased, 

6987 Great increase in the trade and commerce of Bengal, 6987 Table of total 

Talue of merchandise and treasure imported into, and exported, and re-exported from 
Calcutta, in rupees, 6987 Salt is smuggled into India in large quantities; circum- 
stances which confirm this statement; increase of the practice, 6907*6989 — - — ^Smug- 
gling bein^, under exisiiog circumstances, a profitable occupation, stringent reg*ulations 
will not discourage it, 6990— — A reduction of the duty on sailt would .take away the 
inducement to smuggle, 6971, 6992. 

[Second 
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AylmUf David Coeper. (Atialjpais-of Iub Evideaae)-^coif^uitie6L 

[Second Bxamination.] — Sum to whfch the doty on salt might be reduced, 6993 

The manufaeture by the Company is against their charter, and a loss to their reveniie> 
6994, 6995 The whole of the salt required for consumption in India might be im- 
porter), 6996-6998- ^The pnobability of checks to importation from war is not to be 

compared witli those already suffered from inundations, 6999— Instance in 1833-34 
of all the manufacture being swept away by iuundation, 7000-7004. 

An excise duty might be levied on salt, 7005-7008? A sinff of officers to suppress 

smuggling will always be requisite, but not of the present strength if the duty were 
reduced, 7009-7011. 7074 — — Prohibitiomi upon the prirate mannfiicture of salt in 
Bengal, 7012-7015 — — Circumatance of Mr. Prineep being permitted to manufeciure at 
Narrainpore, 7016-7031— —No Europeans or other can obtain such a pririlepje uaiess 

possessing influence orcomiexionein the ciTil sefrioe, 7031 Particulars relative to the 

ed;abli8hment and failure of the Bengal Salt Company, 7032-7036* 7041-7046. 

Degree in which the Company's officers may become connected with commercial 
speculations, 7037-7040— — Establishment and close of a salt factory at Glioorda, 7047^ 

7048 ^Principles upon which witness's tabular statements as to the consumption of 

salt and the revenue therefrom are framed, 7049-7055. 7061-7066. 7076. 7099-7102 

Tl^e information embraced by ihe tables were taken from *• Rushton's Gazetteer/' 7055 
— — It would be preferable to adopt the datagiven by the Company's own officers as to 
these particulars,. 7056. 7059,^7060 Probable loss to the Company on their manufac- 
ture of salt, 7057, 7058. 7075 Amount of sales at the golahs, and amount imported, 

7067-7070— Manner in which witness arrives at the net revenue from salt, 7071-7076 

-Quantity maaufieustured by the Company between 1 793 and 1S45; 7077, 7078— -A 

return to this Hoase, of this year, made by the Company, stutes the- salt duty to act upon 
the consumer as an income tax g( one and &.half per cent, whereas it is in effisct a tajc of 
about seven per cent*, 7079, 7080, 

Instance of the Company remitting a sum of money to Ram Rutten MulUck in order to 

maintain a sub-monopoly of salt, 7080-7083. 7096,7097 Recommendation of the 

Committee of 183^ for the abolition of sub-monopolies by a discontinuance of periodical 

sales, and opening the golahs for selling salt at all times, 7083-7086 ^The minimum 

quantity permitted to be sold under this arrangement is too large to admit of any other 

tnan merchants of means to purchase, 7086 The suhnnoimpoly is- consequently as 

extensive as ever, 7087-7089— -—System ofbomiing practised at Cakattaia* the- -year 
1836 and t'di i844'-45; circnmstaoees under which ^tfae praerice was dis«Diitin«ed, 7090- 
7094 TTie Company have encoaraged the snb^monopoly system, 7095-7098. 

There ought to be no charge set down in the Company's return for collection of Customs 
doty on imported salt, 7103— — Sxplatiation of discrepanciea. between the Company's 
retorn and witneas'a statement, 7104-7105— — ^Tl»e abandonment of the salt manufacture 

must be acoompanied by a reduction of the import duty, 7106, 7107 In the event of 

the abolition of the nKinufaotore in Bengal^ the increase in the importation would eqtial 

the demand, 710*^111. 713^, 7133 The manu&cture cannot be carried on at a 

pvofit, 71 oS-, 7113— —Manner in whieh licenses to nmnufkctttre salt are procured, 7114— 
7116— — Evasion by* the Compmty's se/vanis of the rale (irohibiting tibtair engaging in 

trade, 7117^7122 Ifwrease inr the-' quantity of smuggled salt eonaumsd; 71^-7125 

— ^ — A- reduced: import dirty wwould discourage smuggling and inerease the revenue^ 7126 

Sttggesttsd reduction of duty, 7127«-7129. 7131 ^The present manufacture by the 

Company is a virtfial monopoly, 7130. 7134^ 7i35. 

Beneficial results to the people of India from the Coinpany's rule, 7136. 7139. 7142, 
^^g-^-^Tbere is- a Mxotk^ disposition on the part of 'the (Jompany'd servants lo promote 

the welfare of the natives^ 7* 37^^ Causes of the poverty prevailing among some classes, 

7i3gw_CiaBsee by whom sngmr, indigo and siik are produced, 7140, 7141 ' Superiority 

of tlie British administratioo of justice as co«ipar?d with the* native states, 7144-7147. 

Aylwin, Mr. Observatioaji upon Mr. Ayl win's tabular statements as.to. sail, Pridenux 7299, 

7300 Mr. Aylwin'.9. statement, of the destruction of the entire produce of salt for.oae 

season, by inundation, js without foundation, UadUday 7673,7674. 

B. 

Baggage CatHe. How far Emopean supervision is necessary to see that the contracts for 
the supply- of the cattle are properly performed, Burltom 772-775; -ffttwfti/i* 897-899. 

936-939 Numl>er of camels, bnlrocks and elephants kept upon tiie> peaee estabttsh- 

ment, BuHttm 8I4 — —Greater proportion of hired than of public cattle employed in times 

of war,' t*. 815, 9l© H6w far advisable to reduce the present number of camels and 

bullocks on the Bengal establishment, ib. 827-830 The number of elephants should 

be-increased ratKer than olhtrwise; advantages, of itfais otaas of aaimala ov«r bulloeks or 
<atmel8,. ib. 881-837. 
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Reports, 1852-53 — coniinued. 

Baggage of Troops. Circumstance of the baggage of the Benml army being twice aa- 
cumbersome as that of the Bombay army; causes to which aitriDutable, Sir W. Cotton 
302-304 — —Mode in which the carriage of the provisions and stores^ &c. is provided 
for ; anticipated saving of expense by exclusively employing hired cattle for this purpose^ 

Burlton *j*j\. 776-77§ Possibility of reducmg the quantity of baggage earned with 

the Bengal army, adverted to, ib. 825, 826. 

Sahawarpoor, Rajah of. Facilities offered by this prince to the Bengal army in their 
passage through his territories by the right bank of the Sutlej, Sir IV. Cotton 279* 

Baillie, Neil Benjamin Edmonstone. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Practised for several 
years previously to 1844 as an attorney in the Supreme Court at Calcutta, and as a 

vakeel or pleader in the Sudder Deveanny Adawlut, 3414 Duties of a vakeel, 3416>341& 

——Statement showing that he is hardly of any assistance to the judge in the conduct of a 
case, 3416 Great onus thrown on the sudaer judges under the present system of pro- 
cedure, in determining the facts and arriving at a sound conclusion, 3416. 3459. 3483. 

3494. 3511 Non-promotion, whilst witness was in India, of vakeels to the native 

bench; expediency of their being considered eligible for judgeships, 3417. 3425. 3459. 
3479— ^'Importance of some strict inquiry being made into the qualifications of the 
vakeels before their appointment ; in witness's time they were appointed at the discretion 

of the jud^e, 3417. 3419. 3423» 3424 Interrogatories to which vakeels are subjected 

(to the prejudice of their clients) by the judge ; suggested abolition of this practice, 3417. 

3420-3422. 3456-3458 Evil arising from the system by which vakeels were formerly 

remunerated, 3417, 3418. 3459. 

Expediency of a classification of suits by which a portion of them might be summarily 
decided, 3426 — -Absurdity of the present system, by which all suits, however different,. 

run precisely the same course, ib. Suggestion that petty cases of debt be committed 

to the junior civil servants, 3426, 3427 Contemplated transfer of all cases now coming 

within the Juris<iiction of the moonsiff, whose office should be abolished altogether, 3426. 

3428 There should be no judge inferior in rank or salary to the Sudder Ameen^ 

{&• As a general rule, the plaintiff and defendant should be examined in person in 

summary cases, 3429 In what are termed regular cases the plaintiff should first be 

examined, and then the defendant called upon if the judge thought fit, ib. 

Grounds for the opinion that no advantage would attend the introduction of juries ia 

India, 3430, 3431 General incorrectness and falseness of the oral evidence of the 

natives, 3430, 3431. 3481-3486. 3510, 3511 Reasons for recommending the abohtion 

of the ad valorem stamp in appeals, 3432 Mode in which the Hindoo and Mahomedan 

laws are expounded ; suggestion that the judge should determine the law for himself, 3433. 

Objection to any attempt to codify so much of the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws 

as the courts are required to administer, 3434 Difficulties at present experienced in 

dealing with cases to which those laws do not apply ; urgent necessity of a positive law to 
obviate such difficulties and to prevent the great amount of litiration which is now 

thrown upon the courts from a mere want of law, 3435-3440. 3460. 3469 Instance 

of a case of warranty in which, throueh a want of law, eight different opinions were given 

by judges, 3436 Inapplicability o? the English law to cases of contract, &c., between 

the natives, 3437*3440 Suggestion that any new law of contracts for India befoimded 

on the Mahomedan and Enj^lish laws, but mainly on the former, 3437, 3438— -^Reasons 
for preferring the Mahomedan to the Hindoo law in founding a law of contracts which 

may be apphcable to all the natives, 3437, 3437* A law of contracts is all that is 

required, 3438. 

Inexpediency at present of appointing natives to Zillah judgeships, 3441, 3442 In 

point of ability, the native iudges are probably competent for the Zillah bench, 3441 

The natives, however, doubt the honesty of the native judges, and think they cannot be 

trusted with a decision in the last resort, 3441, 3442 Rigid observance by the native 

judges of the Regulation of 1814, by which the judge was required to settle the issues, 

&c., 3442 Grrounds for the recommendation that the use 01 the English language in 

the several courts should, as well as Hindostanee and Bengalee* &c., be optional with 

the parties interested in the cause, 3443, 3444. 3495-3497 It should be received in 

the courts on the same footing as the vernacular languages, 3443. 3496. 

Statement of objections to the appointment of English barristers to judgeships in the 

Company^s courts, 3445. 3495 A main objection is, that it might introduce a principle 

of exclusion, to the prejudice of the natives, 3445— Witness sees no advantage of any 
moment in appointing a native judge to sit with an European judge in the ZilUh Court, 

3446, 3447* SH49 The European judges in the Zillan and Sudder courts are quite 

competent to their duties, without the assistance of the native judges, 3447-3449 — -*- 
For this reason witness also objects to the appointment of native judges to the Sudder 
Courts, 3448. 

Extent to which the Hindoos generally are conversant with the Hindoo law, 3450^ 

3453^ 3454 ^The educated portion of the Mahomedans are well acquainted with their 
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Baillie, Neil Benjamin Edmonstone. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

own law, 3450 There is very little Hindoo law beyond the law of inheritance, 345I1 

3452 Ability and general integrity with which justice is administered in India, 3460 

Want of previous rules to guide the decisions of the judges in certain cases ; diflSculties 

consequent thereon; expediency of some common standard of law being adopted, 3460. 

3469-3471 Confidence of the natives in the integrity of the English judges, 3461, 

3462. 3487-3491— They have a general feeling against the honesty of the native judges, 

3461. 3487-3489. 3491 With respect to the revenue department, the natives feel 

greatly discontented with the resumption regulations concerning the Lakhiiaj lands, 
3462-3464. 

Difference between the Mahomedan and the English law of contracts; the Hindoos 

have scarcely any law upon the subject, 3465 General acquaintance of the English 

judges with the Mahomedan and Hindoo laws, 3466-3468 — —Perfect eauality and 
fairness with which the natives are treated at law in all matters relating to tne revenue, 

3472-3478 If the moonsiffs be abolished, the best locality fur the Sudder Ameens 

would be at the head quarters of the Zillah judge, 3480 Theie should be no petty 

vakeels, li. Points in which the written statements of the natives are more trust- 
worthy than their oral evidence, 3484-3486. 

How far it is the habit to endeavour to influence the decisions of the English or native 
judges; impression in the native mind as to all judges being open to some influence or 

other, 3487-3491 Instance of an attempt by an European gentleman to affect the 

decision of a judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut at Calcutta, 3491-3493 Miscel- 
laneous character of the business in the Indian courts, 3494 Eft'ect of the same in 

embarrassing any judge appointed direct from England, ib. Difficulty exists as regards 

the language used in the courts, from the fact of the vakeels being allowed severally to 
plead in different languages in tlie same suit, 3495*3497* 

Objection to the proposed amalgamation of the Supreme and Sudder courts at Calcutta; 

opinion that they would not work well together, 3498-3500 Reference to a petition 

presented to the House of Commons from Hindoos in Bengal, &c., complaining of the 

passingof Act 21 of 1850; 3501-3503 This Act wes subversive of the principles of 

the Hindoo law, and its operation is unequal in Bengal and in the Western Provinces, 
3503-3505— — Confidence of the natives in the manner in which reversals of judgments 

fiven in the inferior courts may be obtained in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 3506 
iXtent to which the infeiior officirs in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, Sec, were for- 
merly bribed ; there is now hardly any corruption among the native officers of the courts, 
3508, 3509. 

BaUuore. Statement of the cost of salt manufactured in Balasore in 1849-50, App. to 
Fourth Hep. p. 274, 275. 

Bankers^ Books. Reference to the exceedingly careless way in which the native mercantile 
bankers' books are kept, Sullivan 4858-4860. 

Banks. The banking establishments in the Dharwar and Belgaum districts of Bombay 
pay no tax now. Goldfinch 6849. 

Baptist Missionary Society. Objects to which the lal)Ours of the Baptist missionaries in 

India were formerly and are now directed, Leechman 9820-9824 Manner in which the 

expenses of the Baptist Missionary Society are defrayed, ib. 9825, 9826 Number of 

schools, converts, and communicants in connection with the Society, i6. 9827-9831— — 
No in'itation has ensued 10 the natives from the conversion of any of their number by the 

Baptist Society, ih. 9832-9834 Constitution of the schools of the Baptist Missic-nary 

Society, ib. 9836-9839 Regulations in regard to discipline among the missionaries of 

the society, 16.9840-9842 High character for excellence attained to by the Baptist 

Mission press at Calcutta, ib. 9844. 

Baroda. The political functions would have been properly administered at this residency 

if it had been directly under the Supreme Government, Sir C. JB. Trevelyan 5106 Part 

taken; from obligation, by European officers, on the occasion of theguicowargointj; to the 
temple, Carr 9555. 

Barracks. Adaptation of the barracks throuo^hout India to ti)e accommodation and com- 
fort of the men. Sir W. Cotton 239-241 ; Sir G. Pollock 410-414 ; Abbott 696-721. 726. 
731 — — Impracticability of the barracks in India being situated on the hills ; it would, 

however, be very desirable. Sir W. Cotton 293-295 Objection to the barracks being 

built with pucka roofs instead of with a thatch of grass. Sir dr. Po//ocA 4 10-4 12 Some 

improvement in the barracks is required with regard to the accommodation of the married 
people, ib. 4t2*53o-637- 

Experience of witness in constructing barracks in Bengal under the department of 
Public Works ; description of these barracks and of those generally throughout India, 

Abbott 690-721 Explanation as to the plan of barracks called the Standaid Barracks, 

laid down by Lord Williaui Bentiuck ; accommodation afforded by them ; suggested im- 
provement in the construction of the roof, Abbott 692-694. 702, 703* 712 Excellent 
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JBarrflcA:*— contmued. 
ventilation obtained in the barracks by the construction of thatched roofs, &c. ; baths 
are also generally provided, and the air is moreover kept exceedingly cool by means of 

•* tatties;*' explanation of the latter term, i6, 693-703. 712-714 Adaptation <»f the 

barracks recently bnilt to the health and comfort of the troops ; some of the old barracks 
are exceedingly confined and prejtidicial to health ; attention paid to witness's sugges- 

tionsfor improved accommodation, Lard Gough 1674-1676.1728,1729 Statement 

with respect to the building and improvement of barracks ; mention of such improve- 
ments, rcococA 8113.8121. 

Barristers. There are several native barristers in the Sudder Courts who practise in the 
English language; explanation on this point, HaUiday 1934— Average yearly amount 

of the emoluments of a barrister in the Supreme Court of Calcutta, ti. 1981 How far 

efficient barristers may be obtained iu the Sudder Court for judges in the mofussil, SirE. 

^y^n 2137, 2138 l?eriod for which an English barrister should be in India in order 

to become fiimiliar with the manners and customs of the people, Sir G. R. Clerks 2378, 

2379- 

See also Sudder Dtwatwy Adatcht, 2. Supreme Courts, 2. Vakeels. Zillah 

Judges, 2, 3, 4. 

Batta. Regulations respecting the allowance of batta to the officers of Her Majesty's 
service whilst within the limits of the Company's Charter, App. to Fourth Rep. 255, 
256, 

Bazaiyee PiaUwyM. Case of the family of the late Bazoi^fee Pallonjee, city magistrate of 
Surat, adverted to, as illustrating the expediency of a provision for the families of native 
servants, Jevaiyte Pestonjee 3897. 

Beadon Cecil See Salt, 11. 

Behar Opium. Statenent of the tales of Behar opium, with the average price and total 
proceeds in each of tlie years 1835-1851, App. to First Rep. p. 382-384. 

Belgamu District {Bombay). See DharuHxr and Belgamu Districts. 

BMary Disinct (Madras). Complaints made in 1838 by tlie inhabitants of this district 
against the judicial system in force there which obliged many of them to emigrate to the 
Nisam's territory, Sullivan 4815-4819. 4853. 

Benares. Circumstances which drew witness's attention to the apparent deterioration of 
the revenue in the province of Benares, and the constant sale of the properties on account 
of arrears of revenue; detail of bis proceedings consequent thereon, JBi'rtf 5575-5585 

Instruction in the shasters given at the Uovernment Sanscrit College at Benares, 

Xennerfy Q9 14-991 8. 9952--9954 Grant in aid, made to the school of the Church 

missionaries at Benares, ib. 9920-9923 Statement of the sales of Benares opium, 

with the average price and total proceeds thereof in each of the years 1835-1851, App. 
to first Rep. 382--384. 

Bengal. Extremely unfavourable contrast presented by the Government of Bengal to that 
of the North- Western Provinces ; causes to which attributable, Marshman 4399 — — 'The 
remedy is to assimilate the Government to that of the North-Westeru Provinces ; and to 
appoint a most able man as governor, who should be entirely unfettered by a council, and 

should possess very ample powers, ti.4400 Extent to which the inferiority of the 

Government of Bengal to that of the North-Westeni Provinces may be owing to the 
dilference in the character of the people and in the nature of the countiy, ib. 4496* 

4500 Belief as to the prosperous state of Bengal when it came into tlie bands oft the 

English, Sulliv{m 4925-4927 Lord Comwailis sacrificed the interests of the ryots 

of the Presidency to that of the zemindars, Robinson 6308. 6500-6503 ^Table of total 

value of merchandise and treasure inmorted into and exported and re-exported from 

Calcutta in rupees, Aylwin 6987 Great increase in the trade and commerce of 

Bengal, t&. Circumstances calculated to stimulate cultivation in the Presidency, 

Brodie 7426 Favourable anticipations as to the revenue of Bengal for 1852-53, Hcdr 

liday 7660. 

Statement of the revenue derived from salt in this Presidency, showing the gross 
receipts and charges, distinguishing the several source's fn>m which sdch revenue is 
derived, and also the several rates of duty nt different periods, App. to First Msp. p. 386, 

387 Statement of the annual jumnia of lands sold in Bengal on aceount of arrears 

of land revenue; amount of such arrears; total sum produced by such sales, and number 
of cases in which such sales have taken place in each of the years 1841-42 to 1850-51, 
ib. 389. 

Tabular statement exhibiting the statistics of the administration of criminal justice in 

Bengal in the years 1833 mid 1849 respectively, App, to First Rep. p. ^cg, 410 Similar 

statement illustrating the statistics of civil justice in the sauie years respectively, ib, 411 

List of*' non-regulation '* districts under the authority of the Government of Bengal, 

ib. 414. 
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Account of the gross and net produce of the revenues oF Bengal, the North-Western 
Provinces, Madras and Bombay combined, and the gross and net charges defrayed out 
of those revenues for the year 1850-51, and as estimated for 1851-52, and 1852-53, App. 

to Fourth Rep* p^ 235, 236 Statement showing the avera^ pricet per maund of 

salt sold by the Company in Bengal from 1836-37 to 1851-52, »&• J^. 26l-~Minute of 
Sir C. T. Metcalfe, dated 23 August 1829, on the subject of roads, &c., in this 
presidency, App. to Fifth Mep.p. 103-105. 

See also Administrative Inspection. Collection of Revenue. Dacoity. Educa- 
tion, 1. Governors of Presidencies, 2. Judicature. Land Revenue^ 3. 

Land Tenure. Mofusstl Court. Opium. Police. Resumption Regulations. 
Ryatw0T Systenu Suit. Surveys {Ltrnd Rit^nue)*^ Vernacular languages. 
Zemindars, 

Bengal Army^ Testimony to the efficient character of the Bengal army. Sir W. Cotton 

211-216; SirT. M*MahonQ^Q; Lord Gough 1657 Objections to the composition 

of this anny« as including a great number of high caste Brahmins, whose influence 
over the other soldiers is prejudicial to discipline. Sir W. Cotton 286-288. 296-298. 

304. 326-329 Opinion that Brahmins, or high caste men, are not detrimental to the 

discipline or efficiency of the Bengal army, Sir T. M^Mahon 376-379; Sir G. Pollock 

522, 523 ^The sepoys in the Bengal army have nothing to complain of, on the score of 

allowances, pensions, 8ic, Sir O. Pollock 524-526. 529 Points on which the Bengal 

Army is superior to that of Madras or Bombay, OrarU 1774. 1787. 

See also Baggaga of Troops. Commissariat, 1* Enlistment. Foreign Service. 
Medical Board. 

Benf^al Engineers. Efficiency of the Bengal engineers in all cases of actual service on 

which employed, Abbott 686-689 Ctrcumstance of the Serjeants being occasionally 

drafted away to tl>e departments of public works, the commissariat and other branches of 
service, ib. 689. 727-730*- — 'Letter from Major Siddons, of the Bengal engineers, who 
commanded the tappers and mioera at the siege of Mooltan, disproving the report that on 
that occasion the Bengal sepoys refused to work in the trenches. Grant 1775. 

See also EngiMeer Qffioers. 

Bengal Navy. Tabular statement of the number of ships in the Bengal Marine in 
each of the years 1842-43 to 1851-52, distinguishing those for external from those 
for internal service ; the gross expense for the same ; amount received, and net charge ; 
also whether built by contract or purchased, App. to Fifth Rep. p. 108-1 12. 
See also Nary, 1, 8, 4. 

Bengal Salt Company. Particulars relative to the establishment and failure of the Bengal 
Salt Company, Aylwin 7032-7036. 7041-7046. 

Bengalee. Cireumstance of a knowledge of Bengalee haying been till of late very rare, 

Halliday 4216 About 30,000,000 of the inhabitants of India use the Bengalee 

languaiie. Sir C. E. Trevelyan 5143 Sanscrit is the best basis for attaining a know- 
ledge of Bengalee, Wilson 8458, 8459. 8471-8473 It was proposed to teach Bengalee 

in the schools resolved to be established in the collectorates in 1845, ib. 8465-8470 

Improbability of the English language ever superseding the Bengalee, Marshman 8632 

Great increase, since the commencement of the century, in the production of works 

in Bengalee, ib. 8632 Variations in the dialects of this language, ib. 8665-8667. 

See also Vernacular Languages, 1. 

Bentinck, Lord WUHam. Judicial system of Lord W. Bentinck adverted to as affording 

certain opportunities for the training of European judges, Caldecott 3629 Tlie clause 

ia the Act of the 3d & 4th of WiUiam the Fourth for the admission of natives to higher 
appointments, was inserted at the instance of Lord William Bentinck, who never ceased 
to recommend its adoption, and complained of its having become a dead letter, Sullivan 
S65i> 5552— -—Refusal of his lordship to execute the order of the Court of Directors for 

restoring one of the dtvil servants, dismissed for misconduct, Moore 6010 Attention of 

Lord W. Bentinck drawn to the ill-feeling borne by Europeans to the natives; tempf»rary 
a«4ccess attendant on his efforts to place Europeans and natives on an equal footings 
Mobinson 6374^-^6382. 

Berar Cotton Fields. Importance of there being railway communication with the cotton 
fields of Berar, Gladstone 8011.— —&« also Cotton, 7. 

Berkampore. Berhanipore has been a temporary military station at times, Kennedy 9218 

Particulars of the appropriation by Government of a bequest for Catholic purposes 

at Berhampore, ib. 9317-9321. 

Bethune, Drinkwater. Reference to the school in Bengal for the education of females, 
founded by Mr. Belhune, Marshman 8698, 8699. 

See also Law Commission, 1. Penal Code. 
8gy — II. B 2 Bevan, 
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Bevafiy Mr. Establishoient by Mr. Bevan of a brewery in the hills, Edwards 6898-6900. 
6941-6943. 

Bhagulpore. The clergyman at Bhagulpore is now supported by the Oovernment, Halliday 
8859. 

Bhore Ghaut Road. The Bhore Ghaut road is the only one over which tolls are taken. 
Goldfinch 6833, 6834. 

Bhurtpore. Condition of the lyotsin the native states of Bhurtpore and Putteala, j^Jt^rdr 
6923,6924. 

Bible, The: 

1. How far the Bible is being disseminated among the Natives at the present 

time. 

2. Its Introduction into the Government Schools advocated. 

3. Such Introduction objected to. 

1. How far the Bible is being disseminated among the Natives at the present 

time : 

Extent to wliich the study of the Bible is pursued by native students, Marshman 8717, 

8718 ^The subjects of examination in the Government colleges involve indirectly an 

acquaintance with the Bible, and its study is in this manner promoted to a large extent, 
Halliday 8766 Instances of instruction in the Bible being permitted in schools sup- 
ported by native governments. Tucker 9017-9025— — Such instruction is considered as 

part of the svstem of education, and not as a means of conversion, ib. 9026 Extent to 

which the Bible is admissible into the schools at this time, ib. 9062. 9064-9066 ^The 

Bible is excluded from the Government schools, Carr 9619 Witness is not aware of 

any instance in his diocese of native princes admitting the Bible into schools within their 

territories, ib. 9628 Nuuiber of translations of the Bible into the Indian languages, 

made by menjbeisof the Bap1i.>t community, Leechman 9843. 

2. Its Introduction into the Government Schools advocated : 

Expediency of establishing Bible classes in the Government schools, on the under- 
standing that the attendance thereat should be voluntary. Tucker 9013-9016; Leechman 

9849; James KennedyQg6s Wishes of the Missionarysocieties as to the admission of the 

Bibh iiito the schools. Tucker 9061. 9063 ^The success of the schools established by 

the Protestant missions is a proof of the fallacy of the argument of Government as to the 
disinclination of natives to frequent schools where the Bible is taught, Jacob 9684-9687 

Advantages that would ensue to education in India by the introduction of the Bible 

into the schools, ib. 9688 Mode in which the Bible could be introduced into the 

Government schools ; evils to be looked for from the secular system at present in opera- 
tion there, ib. 9715-9721— — Increased exertions necessary from the Government for 
educational purposes; ease with which the Bible might be introduced into their schools. 
Rice 9909. 

3. Such Introduction objected to : 

Witness is opposed to the introduction of the Bible in the Government colleges, 

Marshman 8704 The only way in which the Bible can be used in the Government 

schools, is either to convey a knowledge of English or of the doctrines of Christianity ; 
the former would bring the Bible into contempt, and the latter would bean infringement 

of that neutrality which has hitherto worked so well, Halliday 8763 Objections to 

the use of the Bible in schools, on the desire of children or of a hmited number of parents ; 
nothing less than the general wish of parents all over India should warrant its introduc- 
tion into the schools, ib. 8764, 8765. 

See also Education, 5. I^ndon Missionary Society. Madras University. Mysore. 
Proselytism. Tweeddale, Marquis of. 

Bird, Robert M. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— — Situations occupied by witness in India, 

5573, 5574 Circumstances which drew his attention to the apparent deterioration <if 

the revenue in the province of Benares, and the constant sale of the properties on account 
of arrears of revenue, 5575 — —Investigation thereupon instituted, and survey undertaken; 
detailed account cf the course pursued for the re-settlement of the land revenue, 5575- 
5581 ^The taxis not above a tenth of the produce, 5582-5584. 

The assessment was made for thirty years ; satisfaction of the people therewith, 5585- 

6687— — Objections to a perpetual assessment, 5587 Facility with which the people 

obtain capital, 5588, 5589 Rate of interest current; the Government rate of 12 per 

cen^ is not considered by the people to be binding upon them ; 25 per cent is a common 

sum for a poor man, 5590, 5591 Money is constantly borrowed upon mortgage of 

land, 5592 la the case of mortgage of land to a European and non-payment, the land 

could be foreclosed ; mistakes often made by the English from not diking the trouble to 
make inquiries as to the real owners of land on which they advance money, 5593-5596 
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— *— No limit is fixed by the Government as to ihe crops to be grown, except opium, 
which is prohibited, unless with the knowledge of the collector, 5597. 

Districts in whicli cotton is grown, 5598, 5599 ^The revenue system is not the least 

clieck upon iis production, 5600— The transit to the place of shipment enhances the 
price very much, 5601 Indifferent state of the communications throughout our terri- 
tories ; difficulty and expense of making roads ; fund applicable thereto and to ferries, 

5602-5607 Imperfect state of the water communication, 5608 Benefits that will 

te afforded to the country by railways^ 5609 The present system of land revenue is 

not injurious to the people; the real difficulty of India is the want of manufactures, 
5610-5613— —Disadvantages of the universal division of land among the children on the 
death of the fiither, 561 0, 561 1 . 

Belief that the system of raising revenue chiefly from land is as applicable to other partft 

<.f India as it is to the Western Provinces, 5614, 5615 In Madras and other places 

where the revenue has been fixed too high the people have been impoverished; condition 

of the province of Bundelcund referred to, 5615 Objections to the material reduction 

or total abolition of the revenue derived from land; dis-ad vantages of such a measure 

stated, 5616 Large number of annoying petty demands and duties removed ; abolition 

of allinternal custom-houses, 5617 Nosubstiiute can be found that would compensate 

for the abolition of the opium revenue, t6. A leductionof the revenue upon land would 

not increase the cultivation of cotton, 5618. 

Utmost importance of irrigation in India; steps taken by the Government to increase 

the means of irrigation, 5619, 5620 Works now in progress for bringing water from 

the Granges at the foot ot the Himalayas to Allahabad ; calamity caused by the drought 

in 1837; loss of revenue occasioned thereby, 5620, 5621. 5639-5644. 5652, 5653 

Means by which an increase in the revenue is obtained; propriety of adding to the amount 

on the next settlement in those districts where cultivation has extended, 5622 The 

mode of collection now administered is the best that experience can suggest, 5623 

The population of the North-western Provinces are veiy much better off under British 
rule than they were formerly, 5624, 5625. 

Immense immi^tion into the Goruckpore district, especially from Oude ; transaction, 
in the year 1827, m which an English detachment was called upon to support the king of 

Oude in enforcing the collection, of his revenue, adverted to, 5626-5631 Impossibility 

of determining, without inquiry, whether one system of tenure of land could be made 
applicable to me whole territory of India, 5632-5634— —There would be no difficulty in 
introducing as uniform a system of land tenure in the Bombay Presidency as that which 
now exists in the North-western Provinces, 5636-5638. 

Great increase in the cultivation of land in the North*western Provinces of late years; 

the jungle has almost entirely disappeared, 5645, 5646 ^The statements made of the 

abject poverty of the people are invented, 5647 —T he fiscal measures of the Govern- 
ment have not tended to restrict the cultivation of sugar or cotton, 5648, 5649 How 

far wages are higher than they used to be, 5650, 5651 — —There is uo doubt that the salt 
duty is a severe one ; it amounts to 250 or 300 per cent, upon the cost of production, 
5654-5658— —Complaints made of the palanquins of females being searched for salt on 
crossing the frontier, 5654— —Opinion that it would be preferable to retain the salt tax 
rather tnan by abolishing it to increase the rent of the land, 5659-5662. 

Evidence of Mr. Halliday (Q. 5420) to the effect that the system in the North-western 
Provinces is incompatible with an advance in civilisation, referred to and answered, 5663- 

5665 Want of outlet and employment for the population, 5665 Practicability of 

introducing manufactures into the more populous parts of the country considered, 5666 

The want of fuel is an important matter, i6.— — That want would be removed in a great 

degree if there was a general system of railways, 5667 Large amount of accumuTated 

capital in the hands of the natives in the North-western Pj'ovinces, 5668-5672— Prin- 
cipal modes in which money is made; system in vogue of lending money to the native 
governments, and taking assignments of land in return, 5673, 5674. 

When means of irrigation have been introduced subsequent to fixing the Government 
demand of revenue, an additional rent would be laid on for the use of the water, 5675, 

5676 Encouragement that would be given by the Government to the outlay of capital 

in works of irrigation, if* conducted with skill and proper management, 5677 The wells' 

are all private properly ; expense iticurred in sinking them, 5679, 5680 Abundance of 

fine iron and steel in India, 5681, 5682— —No particular encouragement is given by the 

Government to its working, 5682 Want of coal, 5683 Manufactures of steel, 

5684-5686 Exports of steel and iron to England, 5687 Particulars as to the East 

and West Jumna Canalt^, illustrating the benefits of irrigation, 5688-5690 There 

can be no want of irrigation in Lower Bengal, 5691, 5692. 

Birdf JR. M. Mr. Bird's settlement of the land revenue, in the North-western Provinces, 

has operated with Uie greatest benefit to the people as well as to the Government, T. 

J. Turner 5698-5700— — Change effected by him in the etiquette observed by native 

897— II. B3 servants 
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servants in the presence of tiveir masters, Robinson 6448 The revenue settlemeni made 

by Mr. Bird will ever be considered as one of the nMun sources or Indian improvement, 
Sir C. E. Treve/yan 8066 {Fifth Rep. Ev.p. 47). See also Land Revenue, 2. 

Bird, Mr. Wilberforce. Erroneousness of Mr. Birtrs Ttews as to tbe obligation of Grovern- 
ment 10 pioTide native Christian instructors for the people, HalUdajf 8846. 

Birmingham. Petition of the inhabitants of Birmingham to the House of Commons, con- 
taining statements as to the existence of certain giiievances in India for reforiu in the 

Home Government, App. to Fourth Rej^.p. 240 -Incorrectness of the allegations of a 

petition from a meeting held at Birmingham, reflecting on the Qoveinment of India, 
Ayltvin 7138-7147. 

^Bhops. Difficulties involved in any increase of Protesitant bisbops in India, HaUiday 
8855 — —Application by the Bishop of Calcutta for the creation of a bishopric at Agra, 

ib. 8855, 8856 ^The endowment of a bishopric of Agra ought to be mad€ with private 

contributions, ib. 8861-8863 A bisliop is required for tbe Agra Presidency, Tucker 

9047-9049. 9083; Carr 9660-9663 Considerations as to ereatincc bishops for Agra 

and Tinnevelly, Tvcker 9083-9086 Pension received by witness ns Bishop of Bombay ; 

he is the only bishop wbo lias retired wiih a long service pension, Carr 9498, 9499. 

See also Goa, Archbishop of. Macao, Bishop of. Roman Catholic Clergy. 

Vicars Apostolic. 

Bistnapah Pundit. Distinguished services on seveml occasions of this officer who com- 
manded the Mysore horse in the Mahratta war of 1805; complaint that, being a native, 
he has not been ruised to a high rank in the army, Sullivan 555^. 

JBhckbum Commercial Association. Petition of the Blackburn Commercial Association 
relative to the future Government of India, App. to First Rep. p. 509^ 510. 

Blount, Mr. Quantity of ground stated by hioi to be under cotton cidtivation in the dis- 
trict of Dharwar, Royle 6061. 

Board ^ ControL As regards tlie relative powers and action of the Court of Direoton and the 
Board of Control, it is considitred in India very expedient th«l they should act on less 
antagonistic principles, and more in contact as one body ; means by which tkis might be 

effected, Halliday 3957-3965. 4002 ^ seq. Tbe dncttssions between the Court and 

the Board shonki not be made public, but protests or dissents miuht be recorded, ib^ 

396 1> 3962. 4025-4031 Reference to tbe evidence of Mr. Melvill, the gectetary 

to the East India Company, with respect to the per-centage of occasions on whkh 
differences of opinion arise between the Court of Directors and the Board of Control, 
ib. 4003-4005. 4033 — Any alterations proposed by witness in the action of the 
Court of Diiectors and the President of the Board of Control, would tend to increase 

the power of the former rather than to diminish it, ib. 4021-4024. 4032 In case uf 

any difference of opinion between tbe majority of ibe Directors and the President of 
the Board, the latter should still have power to overrule tbe Ibrmer, ib. 4035, 4036*. 

Generally speaking, the natives of India hardly know of the existence of tbe Board of 
Control, Halliday 4072-4074— —Consequently all the ob^qay of xnisgovemmenl, if 

there be any, attaches to the Company^ ib. 4075 Bemaiks on the circumstance of its 

being considered in India that the ostensible government was not tbe real government, 

ii. 4i35'4^39 Reasons for ihe belief that the legitimate influence of the Court of 

Directors would be tncrensed by their acting more in contact with the Board, ib. 4I51^ 

4152 Objection to the present mode of communication between the Court of Directors 

and the Board of Control, Marshman 4593. 4631* 

See alao Oovermment of India. Govem^r-geaeral. Home Crovemmait. 

L^islatite Member of Council. President of the Board of Control 

Boards of Revenue. Recommended abolition of the Madras Board of Revenue and other 

subordinate boards, Sullivan 4716 Constitution of the present Board of Revenue in 

Calcutta; combination of tbe Boards of Land Revenue and Customs^ f/a//<dfly 5536- 
5538- 

Sombay. Unsatisfactory administration of justice in the Company's courts in the Bombay 

Presidency, Jevanjee Pestovjee 3797, 3798 How fer the direct expenditure of Bom hay 

may be greater than the revenue, Sullivan 4706-4708 The confusion and iosubordina 

tion into which this presidency has fallen, attributed to its'not being more immediately 
uiuler the supreme Government, Sir C. E. Trevelyan 5106. 

Statement of the revenue derived from the sale of salt, showing the amount of la&d 
customs and charges in each of the years 1834-35 to 1850-51, App. to Firtt Rep. p. 

388- Tabular statement, exhibiting the stiitistics of the administration of criminal 

justice at Bomhay in the years 1833 and 1849 respectively, i&. p. 410. 411 Similar 

staitment, illustrating the statistics of civil justice in the same yetirs, ib. 412 List of 

** non-regulation " districts under the authority of the Government of Bombay, ib. p. 414. 

Petition 
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Petition of Mafaoroedan inhabiiantg of Bombay, praying for alteration in the system in 
the Bombay Court of Judicature in cases of inheritance, marriage, &c., App, to First 
Bep. p, 422-424. 

Account of the gross and net produce of the revenues of Bengal, the North-western 
provinces, Madras and Bombay combined, and the gross and net charges defrayed out of 
those revenues for the year 1850-51, and as estimated for 1851-52 and 1852-53, App. to 
Fourth Rep p. 235, 236. 

See also Age of Civil and other Servants, Collection of Land lUvenue^ JDhanoar 
and Belgaum Districts. Docht/ards, Docks, ^c, 2. Education, 1. 

Goieernws of Prmdmdes, !• Irrigation, 1. Jwii€ature,2. Juries, 1» 

Land Rewsnme^ ^f%^* Land Tenure. Legislative Council, 2. Magistrates. 
Malwa Opiamu Pokoe, 1,3. Roads. Roman Catholic Clergy. 

Rj/otwar System. Salt. Subordinate Civil Courts. Sadder Dewanny Adawmt, 
Surveys ( Land Revenue). Zillah Judges, 1 . 

Bombay Army. Testimony to tlie efficiency of the Bombay army, Sir W. Cotton 217; 

Sir T. M^Mahon 360-36* For general purposes the army of Bombay is better than 

that of Bengal, as including less high caste men, and being more amenable to discipline. 

Sir W. Cotton 286-288. 326-329 The Bombay amiy chiefly consists of the Purdasey 

caste, and is recruiied in a great measure from Hindostan, ib. 326. 349-351 Partial 

infusion of high csste men among tlie Bombay army adverted to. Sir T. JtPMahon 382. 
See alto Furlouglis. Staff Appointments. 

Bombojj Association. Petition of the members of the Bombay Association, and other native 
inhabitaniB of Bombay, relative to the administration of Indian affairs, App. to First Rep. 

p. 476 Further petition, prayinii for inouiry into the condition and government of 

India, and stating certain points on which reuxrm is needed, App. to Fifth Rq/t.p. 131-196. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce. Petition of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to the 
House of Commons on the subject of roads, &c. m Bombay, App. to Sixth Rep. 
p. 197-200, 

Bombay Education Society. Cnntributions of Government to this society, Ccarr 9576. 

Bombay Marim. See Navy, 1, ^ 4. 

Borneo. With respect to services on the coast of Borneo, the Indian Navy has generally, 
if not always, actt^d under the command and authoiity of an officer in the Royal Navy, 
J. C. MelvUl 1028-1033. 

Boughton, Mr. The first footini? obtained by the English tn Bengal was at the instance of 
Mr. Boughton, a surgeon, in 1644, Martin 8903. 

Bourdillofi, Edmund Dewar. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Employment discharged by 

witness in the East India House, 10009 Principles upon which the arrangements of 

the Company, as to the religious affairs of their servants m India, are regulated, 10010- 

10015. 10043 Statement delivered in by witness as to the chaplains in India of the 

English* Scotch, and Roman-catholic churches, 10015^ 10016; App. to Siath Rep. 

p. 215 Number of chaplains of the Church of England establishment in India, 10017, 

10018 Number of chaplains of the Church of Scotland ai each of the Presidencies, 

10019, 10020 Statement as to the allowances made to Roman*catholic priests in 

India, I0021-10024. 

Communications had by the Government with the Komaii-caiholic bishops in India; 

number there, and allowances made to them, ioo25-*ioo27. 10034-10038 Provision 

made by the Government as to the erection of churches for the congregations of the 

Church of Engh nd, 10028, 10029. 10032, 10333 Assistance given by Government 

in the erection of Roman-catholic chapels in India, 10030-10033. 10040-10042-10044. 

10045 No provision is made by the Qt)vernn)ent for the spiritual requirements of the 

Roman-catholics in native regiments, or for those in the civil service, 10039. 

Boyd, Mr. Remarks by Mr. Boyd on the system of salt smugghng, Aylwin 6987. 

Brahmins. See Bengal Army. Caste. 

Bribery {Courts of Law). System of the contending panics giving fees to officers of the 

courts of law adverted to, Millett 1516-1522 How far it is the habit to endeavour to 

influence the decision of the English or native judges; impression in the native mind as to all 
judges being open to some influence or other, Baillie 3487-3491 Instance of an at- 
tempt by an European gentleman to affect the decision of a judge of the Sudder Dewanny 

Adawlut at Calcutta,^ i6, 3491-3493 Extent to which the inlerior oflScers in the 

Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, &c., were formerly bribed ; there is now hardly any corrup- 
tion among the native officers oi the courts, ib. 3508, 3509 Remittances uf money 

made by native suiiors to their agents, thinking it will advance their cause, Moore ^^%. 

5897, 5898 Great extent to which biibeiy and false witnessing is carried on in the 

native courts, Jeffreys 7728, 7729, 7742, See also Mookhtars. Omlahs. 
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Reports, 1852^^— continued. 

Bristol Petition of the inhabitants of the city of Bristol for securing the better govern* 
ment of India, App. to Fourth Rep. p. 239, 

Bristol Chamber of Commerce. Petition of the Bristol Chamber of Commerce, complaining 
of the duty levied by East India Company on salt, App. to Fifth Rep. p. 141 . 

British Indian Association. Petition of the members of the British Indian Association,, 
and other native inhabitants of Bengal, relative to the future government of India; 
detailed statement of alleged grievances contained in this petition ; remedies suggested, 
App. to First Rep. p. 493-508. 

British Subjects. Advantage of having a coui t in the Upper Provinces to apply to English- 
men accused of criminal offences ; present state of the law with regard to British sub- 
jects, Leith 3264, 3265. See also CriminalJudicature. European Criminals. 

Broach District. See Roads. 

Brodie, Kennith S, (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Period of witness's residence in Bengal, 

and pursuits followed bv him there during same, 7420,7421 The tenures in the 

Presidency are favourable both to ryots and zemindars, 7422-7424 There is no 

obstacle to Europeans settling or becoming possessed of land, 7425. 7516-7517 

Circumstances calculated to facilitate cultivation, 7426 Inefficiency of the police in 

the district of Myniensing, 7427, 7428. 7436, 7437 — Frequency of disputes as to 
land during witness's residence at Jessore; subsequent alterations in the magisterial 
system have remedied some of those inconveniences, 7429-7435. 

Depressed circumstances of the ryot population of Lower Bengal, 7438-7440 

Superior condition of those of the Upper rrovinces, 7441-74413 ^The ryots of Tirhooi 

are worse off than any, 7442 ^The different conditions of the foregoing classes is attri- 
butable to social rather than political causes, 7444-7447 An improved system of land 

tenure is requiietl, 7448-7450— Exorbitant interest at which money is borrowed for 

the purposes of cultivation, 7450-7452 Return on outlay generally given by crops, 

7453-7465. 

Advantage arising to the ryot from cultivating indigo in preference to other crops, 
7456-7458— — Facilities for grazing cattle, 7459-7463 —— Occupation of the poor 
women, 7464^^ — ^'he so-called Dacca cloths are made in tlie neighbourhood of Dacca, and 

not in that town, 7466 The ryot population are no better off now than 50 years ago ; 

description of their huts, and of their way of living, 7467-7491 Estimated capital 

introduced in the cultivation of indigo, 7492 Failure of the attempt of some Euro- 
peans to manufacture sugar at Tirhoot, 7493-7495 Manner in which the natives 

make sugar, 7496, 7497 Mode of manufacture practised at Jessore, 7498 Price at 

which sugar can be produced, 7499, 7500 Suggestion for effecting a reduction of the 

interest now taken on loans to cultivators, 7501-7505 Disinclination of ryots to 

emigrate, 7506 ^The zemindars hold directly of the Government, 7507 Causes of 

the poverty of the zemindars, 7508 — —Average difference between the rental of the 

zemindar, and the sum he pays to Government, 7509-7511 Survey in progress in 

Lower Bengal, 7512-7514 Failure of the attempt of Government to cultivate cotton 

at Dacca and Mymensing, 7518 Districts in which cotton might be produced, 7519- 

7523- 

Want of schools at Mymensing and Tirhoot ; attempt made by the Government to 

meet same; aversion of the natives to sending their children from home, 7524-7529 

Religion of the people of Mymensing, 7530-7533 Poverty of the labouring classes 

in Mymensine and Tirhoor, 7534 Slight degree in which the permanent seiilement 

has benefited the zemindars or people; causes to which this is attributable, 7535-7539 

Benefit resulting from the prompt enforcement of the rule of selling the estates of 

zemindars on their failure to pay the rent, 7540-7548 Rights in connexion with such 

estates vesting iti the purchasers of them, 7549-7557 Remedy for the present 

degraded state of the lower classes, 7558-7560— An increase in the population 

increases the prosperity of the district, 7561-7564 Facilities existing for deciding 

legal disputes; improvements that might be beneficially introduced with reference to the 
administration of law, 7565-7574. 

Brougliton, Lord. Authority exercised by Sir J. C. Hobhouse when President of the Board 
of Control, in the matter of the Affghan war. Sir C. E. Trevelyan, 5183. 

Bryce, Rev. James, d.D. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Witness is the convener of a com- 
mittee of the Scotch Church as to India, 9782 Present number of Scotch chaplains 

in India, 9783, 9784 ^The Court of Directors have declined to increase the number of 

Scotch chaplains, as the Act of 1834 limited their number, 9785— —-Reasons for which 
the Scotch clergy feel entitled to an increase in their number in India, 16.— -Period of 

witness's residence in India, 9786-9788 Number of members of the Scotch Church 

in the Presidency towns and at the principal stations in India, 9789-9792 Dearth of 

Presbyterian churches and ministers out of the Presidencies, 9793-9796. 

The- 
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Reports^ 1852-63 — continued. 

Bryce, Hev. Jamfis^ D. d. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

The Presbyterians at tlie country staiiops do not ask for a chaplain for each station^ 

bui for the occasional visit of one, 9797 Remarks as to no voluntary efforts, similar 

to those of the Episcopalians, having been made by the Presbyterians 10 erect churches, 

9798* 9799 Expediency, in the absence of an increase of the Scotch chaplains, of 

permiiting some of those now stationary at the presidencies to visit the country stations, 

9800-9803 An increase in the ministers of the Presbyterian Church in India would 

enable it the better to as«ist in the work of education, 9804 Particulars as to the 

missions and schools of the Church of Scotland in India, 9805-9808 Number of the 

Presbyterians, 9809— —Power of ordination exercised by Scotch ministers in India, 
9810-9814. 

Bucklandj Charles Thomas. Appointment of this gentleman ns rfficiating collector of 
Tipperah, ten months after completing his education, Macpherson 8569. 8573-8576. 

Budget. Recommended revival of the practice of bringing an Indian budgK annually 
before Parliament, as was formerly done by Mr. Dundas, Marshman 4595. 

See also Accounts, 1. 

Buist^ Dr. George. Petition of Dr. George Buist, editor of the " Bombay Times,'* com- 
plaining of statements made in rererencc to newspapers in India, App. to Fifth Rep. 
p. 123-129. 

BuhuH District. Annual revenue of this district, Edwards 6884. 

Bundelcund. Circumstance of advances having in former times been made by the Sirkar 

to the cultivator of the soil in Bundelcund, Ji?^^« 7691, 7692. 7700 ^Bundelcund 

may be considered an exceptional case of distrei*s in regard to the cultivation of the soil, 
16.7699, 7700— — iSee also Cotton, 1. Laud JReveuuef2. 

Bnrltony Lieuteiiant'Colonel William, c. B. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Has served in 
India for about 39 years ; different capacities in which employed, 733-735 The Com- 
missariat department at Bengal is composed entirely of European commissioned officers ; 

multiform duties devolving upon them, 73^-740. 787, 788 Those duties have been 

efficiently and economically performed both in times of peace and of war, 741, 742. 
751 — f he commissariat is supplied by contract, the lowest tender being as a rule 
accepted; satisfactory working of the system as regards the quality of the provisions, 

&c. supplied, 743-763. 771 et seq. Suf)ervision of the accounts by the militaiy board ; 

there should be a distinct office to undertake this duty, 764- 770 Mode m which 

the carriage of the provisions and storey &c. is provided for; anticipated saving of 
expense by exclusively employing hired cattle for this purpose, 771. 776-778. 

Opinion that European supervision to see that the contracts of supply for the cattle 
are properly performea would not be beneficial, 772-775 Improper pecuniary advan- 
tages have never leen derived by any of the European officers fnmi their exercise of the 

commissariat, 779 Moie than half the present number of voluminous vouchers 

necessary for tlie passing of the accounts might he advantageously dispensed with, 

780-783 Each officer on the commissariat enters into a money security, from which 

he is not released till he is out of the department, 782, 783 Operation of the com- 
missariat department under the military board ; impolicy of the control of the latter, 
784-786. 

The services of the civil authorities are frequently sought for and are found very useful 

in assisting to provide supplies, &c., 789-798 As a general rule the contractors have 

fufilled their contracts satisfactorily ; penalties to whicn they are subjected in case of 

breach of contract, 799-812 The acceptance of the lowest tender at unrein uncrating 

prices, and the occasional failure in consequence of the contractor, arc attributable to the 

mdiscretion of the military bi>ard, 803-806 Redress provided for officers in case of 

their receiving short allowances under the contract, 811, 812. 

Proportion of doolie-bearers to fighting men in the Indian army, 813 Number of 

camels, hullocks, and elephants kept upon the peace establishment, 814 Greater pro- 
portion of hired than of public cattle employed in times of war, 815, 816 Proportion 

of registered and unregistered camp followers to fighting men ; means by which the 

unregistered camp followers are supplied with provisions, 817-822 Circumstance of 

the Sepoys being in the habit of selling half of their provisions; amount of food allowed 

them, &c., 822. 840-843 Examination passed by commissariat officers before their 

appointment, 823, 824 Possibility of reducing the quantity of baggage carried with 

the Bengal army adverted to, 825, 826* 

How far advisable to reduce the present number of camels and bullocks on the Bengal 

establishment, 827-830 The number of elephants shoidd be increased rather than 

otherwise ; advantages of this class of animals over bullocks or camels, 831-837 The 

native troops are never provisioned by the commissariat, unless in cases where the 
bazaar fails, 844-847 The commissariat always supplies the European troops, 848 
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Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 

Burlton, Lieutenant-Colonel William^ C. B. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

With regard to the furlough system, it would be much better if officers were allowed 

to come home twice or thrice during the service, instead of only once, 849, 850. 853, 854 

It would also be an improvement if officers on sick leave were permitted to visit 

Europe, instead of being limited to the Cape and Australia, 851-858, 

Burmah, See Official Documents. 

BycuUah Schools. Explanation of the causes from which the application of witness to 
Government for an arrangement of the Byeullah schools (in order to the education of 

Roman-caiholio children) fell into abeyance, Whelan 9365-9367 Difference in the 

amounts allowed to Catholic as compared with Protestant children in these schools, 
Carr 9577>9578 ^The principles adopted at the Byeullah schools resemble those of any- 
English national school, to. 9588 The Byeullah schools were founded by a Protestant 

society, and have always been conducted on Protestant principles; means by which they 

are supported, ib. 9596-9603. 9605. 9608 Roman-catholic children were formerly 

admitted without objections from the Catholics, ib, 6604. 9606-9608. 



Cahillj Thomas Staunton, M. D. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Period of witness's service ia 

India in the medical department, and districts in which he has been, 9087-9089 Pro* 

portion of European troops who are Roman-catholics, 9090 The Government provides 

a military Catholic chaplain at each station ; they are generally Portuguese ot Indian 

birth, and educated at Goa, 9091-9096.9100-9101 Objections to the practice of 

European troops having Indo- Portuguese priests as their moral preceptors ; dislike of the 

troops to them, 9097-9099 lUilian and British Catholic priests are stationed ia 

some districts, and are on the same footing as the Portuguese priests, 9102-9106. 

Complaints of the Roman-catholic soldiers as to the proselytism of their children, and of 

the want of British priests in their sickness, 9107, 9108 Rate of payment of CalhoKc 

chaplains in India, 9109, 9110. 9154, 9155 The Catholic troops are obliged to con- 
tribute partially to the support of their priests, and to erect chapels entirely at their own 

expense, 9110-9113. 9120,9121 ^Tne Government have occasionally subscribed to 

the erection of Roman-cail.ohc chapels, as in the case of Poonah, 9112, 9113. 9121 
The Portuguese and native catholics have chapels of their own, but sometimes attend 
those of the military; the latter are, however, considered as for the exclusive purposes 
of the troops, 9114-^119. 

Proselytism of the children of Catholic troops carried on in the military asylums, 
and particularly in that of Bombay; discontent of the troops at this circumstance, 9122. 

9138-9140. 9143. 9146. 9169, 9170 The army of Sir John Keane on the Indus was 

accompanied by a Protestant chaplain, but no similar provision was made for performing 

service for the Roman-catholic troops, 9123-9126 When witness's corps served at 

Aden, the Government made provision for performing the Protestant worship, 9127-9133 
•—Particulars as to the erection at Kurrachee of a Protestant chapel by the Govern- 
ment, and a Roman-catholic chapel by the troops, 9134-9137. 

Manner iii which lads brought up at the military orphanages or asylums are subse- 
quently disposed of, 9141, 9142 The children of the soldiers are generally of pure 

European blood, but they are admitted without distinction into the asylums, 9144,9145 
The subscription of soldiers to the military orphanages is voluntary ; the Roman- 
catholic soldiers are attempting to establish an orphanage of their own, 9147-9149 

Description of assistance afforded to the military orphanages by Government, 9150 

Failure of the private attempt to establish a Catholic female orphanage at Bombay for 
the children of soldiers, 9151-9153. 

lusuflBciency of the pay of Roman-catholic chaplains in India, 9156 Average 

rate of pay of Protestant chaplains, 9157 ^The Portuguese priests in India are 

mostly ordained by the Archbishop of Goa; they recognise no other authoriiy than his, 

9158,9159 Manner in which the education of Roman-catholic orphans could be 

separately provided for in the military orphanages, 9160, 9161 Freedom of con- 
science permitted in the military schools at Phoenix Park, Dublin, 9162, 9163 The 

Government provide for all the expenses of Protestant worship in India for the military; 
the liberality with which this is done suffices also for the Protestant Europeans at the 
several stations, 9164, 9165. 

Allowance of Government to Catholic children in the asylum established at Bombay 

by Dr. Hartmanu, 9166 Effect of the absence of moral instruction on the habits of 

Roman-catholic soldiers, 9167, 9168 Places at which grants are made to Roman- 
catholic orphanages, 91 71 The system on which the military orphanages are managed 

is avowedly calculated to proselytise Roman-catholic children, 9172-9174 ^The regu- 
lations 
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RepdrUy 1852-53 — contimted. 

*i^MU, Thomas Simitnion, M. D. (Analysis of kis Evidence) -^^ontinued, 

lations of the Roman-catholic orphanage at Bombay permit the admission of Protestant 
children also, with freedom to follow their religion, 9175-9178. 

Iinf>ortance of providing moral and reli^ous instructioai for the army, 9179, 9180 — — 
The Government provide religious instruction to the Roman-oaiholic soldiers at the 

colonies, 9190, 9191 The regimental schools in Her Majesty's service are conducted 

oa the principles oi the Church of England, 9192, 9*93. 

Calcutta. Petition of the ministers and missionaries resident in Calcutta, for inquiry into 

the social condition of the pe«)ple, App. to First Rep. p. 416-421 Petition of British 

and other Christian inhabitants of Calcutta, &c., relative to the future government of 

India, ib. p. 480-491 Petition of the ministers of the Gospel resident in Calcutta to 

tile House of Commons for withdrawal of support to Hindoo ami Mahomedan religions, 
App, to Sixth Rep. p. 194-197. 

See also Boards of Revenue. Dockyards^ Docks, ^c>, 1. Hamilton, William. 

Lex Loci Act. Military Board. Mint {Calcutta). Seat of Government. 

Subordinate Civil Courts. Sadder Dewatinj/ Adawlut. Supreme Courts. 

'Calcutta Bible Association. Extract from the 16th annual report of the Calcutta Bible 
Association, App. to Fourth Rep. p. 260. 

Calcutta Custom-House. Deficiency of arrangements for landing goods at the Calcutta 
Custom-house adverted to, Gladstone 8035. 

Calcutta Diocese. Area of the diocese of Calcutta, Tucker 9050-9052. 

**' Calcutta Inquirer** Newspaper. See Khrishna Mohun Bannajee. 

Calcutta to Peshavour Trunk-road. Information relative to the threat trunk-road from 
Calcutta to Peshawur which is now completed to Delhi ; ofliciul statistics thereon, 
Peacock 8081-8085. 

Caldecott, Charles Marriott. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Enumeration of witness's ser- 
vices in India, 3595-3598 System of criminal justice administered by witness as civil 

and seijsions judge in the Sauj>or and Nerbudda provinces, 3596, 3597 Working of the 

pergunnah courts of civil justice in these territories, prior to 1843, when witness was sent 

thither, 3598 System of civil justice established by witness in 1843 in lieu of tlie 

pergtmnah courts; primary jurisdiction given lo natives; favourable working of the 

system, 359H, 3599 Competency of natives for any rank in the civil judicial service, 

3600-3609 Opinion that juries are not applicable to proceedings under the native 

judges, 3601. 

Additional training suggested for the civil judges of appeal, 3602-3604 Recom- 
mended re-establishment in anotlier form of the office ol registrar <»r assistant judge, 
3603, 3604 The joint magistrate and deputy collector should in some cases be ap- 
pointed assistant judge with original jurisdiction, 3603. 3651-3653 Civil judges 

should first be made assistant jud^e.^ of original jurisdiction, 3603, 3604. 3642, 3643 
The principal rudder ameen should be associated with the civil judge for the pur- 
pose of* hearing appeals from tlie primary native courts, 3604. 3611-3651 Appeals 

in the regulation provinces should be allowed upon merit as well as upon law, 3605, 

3606 Civil judges shiudd be allowed to pass decisions in regular civil suits out of 

their own oflSce at the station, 3607. 

Unfitness of the natives for the administration of criminal justice, 3608-3610— — 
Extremely inadequate pay of the police in. India, more especially of the burkandazes; 

evils consequent thereon, 3612-3618 Power of the sudder ameens employed under 

witness to administer criminal punishment within certain limits, 3619, 3620 Police 

battalions in the North-western Provinces, 3622 Distinction between the duiics of 

military and civil police, 3623 In tlie Norih-westein Provinces a civil and sessions 

juds^e cannot remove a principal sudtler ameen without government authority, 3624 

Different qualifications of the natives in different parts of India for ihe judicial and mili- 
tary service, 3625-3627 Inexpediency of young civilians on arriving in India remain- 
ing at Calcutta for any length of time; remedy suggested, 3628. 

System of Lord \V, Bentinck adverted to as affording certain opportunities for the 

training of European judges, 3629 Suggested alterations in the system of instruction 

at Haileybury, 3630-3637. 3639, 3640 Objeciions to appointing the judges in India 

from the English bar, 3638 With regard to Fort William, students should not stay 

theie at 311,3641 Efficiency with which justice is administered throughout the North- 
western Provinces, 3646, 3647 Familiarity of the civil and session judges with the 

native languages, 3648-3650 The better administration of justice in the North- 
western Provinces than in Bengal may be partly attributed to the different character of 
the natives, 3654-3656. 
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Cambridge UmverHty. Means afforded at Cambridge for learning Arabic and SaJoscrit, 
Wilson, 8520. 

Cameron^ Charles Hay. (Analysis of his Evidence.)-— Reference to a petition presented 
by witness to the House of Ccimmons relative to the reports of the Indian Law Com- 
mission, 2867 Witness was a member of the Law Commission, and for a time pre- 
sident of it ; he was also fourth member of the Council, 2868, 2869 — —As regards the 
non-consideration of the reports* of the Commission, witness concurs with Mr, Hill that 
the Council of India has too much pressing business before it to afford the necessary 
attention to the matters recommended in the said reports, 2^70, 2871. 

Suggestion made by witness, when in India, that the Law Commission should be 
made a part of the Legislative Council ; benefits anticipated from the joint oral discus- 
sions of the propositions of the Commission that would thus have been ensured, 2872, 

2873 Witness reads the minute, dated 30th March 1843, in which he made this 

recommendation; commentary in elucidation thereof; material difference between the 

opmions of witness and of Mr. Amos, 2873, 2874 Scheme proposed by Mr. Amos for 

attaching the Law Commission to the Legisladve department ; disapproval thereof, 2873. 

Instead of the course recommended by witness in 1843, he now suggests that the 
propositions of the Law Commission be considered and decided on by a temporary com- 
mission of eminent jurists in this country ; class of persons recommended for this body, 

2875-2878. 2954 -About ten members would be sufficient, 2878 Probability of 

their agreeing in their views, 2879 Belief thai they might consider the matters referred 

to them, and frame a code of laws therefrom in about two years, 2880. 2886 Amount 

of discretion to be exercised by the Indian Legislature over the codes recommended by 

the Commission in ihis country, 2881-2883. 2924-2926 After the codes are prepared 

by the Commission they should be submitted to Government, and subsequently to 
Pasliament here, 2884, 2885. 2954. 

The principal defects of ihe present system of judicature are those of uncertainty and 

needless diversity, 2887 The systems in the three Presidency towns and in the 

Mofussil are totally difiVrent, ib, Successful working of the system of judicature 

recommended by witness 20 years ago for Ceylon, where the former systems were similar 

to those now in practice in India, ift. Sucrgcstion that in India the judges of the 

Supreme Court and of the Sudder Adawlut be united, and form one great court of appeal, 

and universal superintendence over each Presidency, tA. ^Tlie distinction between 

Queen's courts and Company's courts should be entirely abolished, ib. 0|;inion that 

an Act of Parliament would not be necessary to constitute the High Court of Appeal 

suggested by witness, 2888 ^The records of the court should be in English, 2889 

Juries might be introduced, but the judge should have power to overrule their verdicts; 
he should sum up the evidence and charge the jury as in this country, 2890-2896. 

A^ regards the minor courts, the establishment of a subordinate civil court at Calcutta 
was recommended by the Law Commission as a model for the minor courts throughout 

the country, 2897 '^ ^^^^ ^° administer both law and equitjr, tft. Oral pleading 

was mainly contemplated, ib. Witness advocates the admission of native judges in 

the higher courts as well as the lower courts, 2898 The judges of the Supreme Uourt 

and Sudder Court when united should be appointed, as at present, partly by the Crown 

and paitly by the Company, 2899-290-2. 2927-2929 Illustration of the expediency of 

every court being a court of the Queen and of the Company, and having general juris- 
diction, 2899. 

Diversities in the practice of the criminal law in the Presidencies and in the Mofussil, 

2903-2906 In>tance of a criminal in the Mofussil having remained unpunished, as 

not being considered by the judge amenable to the English law, 2903, 2904 Difference 

between the penal law at Bombay and in the Bengal and Madras Presidencies, 2906 
The deftcts in the Bombay code wd-e proposed to be remedied by the Law Com- 
mission by a universal penal code, ib, Witness reads a passage from a report by 

Mr. Elliott and himself, dated 24th June 1847, tipon all the suggestions and criticisms 
which hail been made on the proposed penal code ; adoption of the code strongly recom- 

mended therein, ib. Mr. Hill s statement before the House of Lords, that Mr, Elliott 

and witness did not give any opinion upon the general merits of the code, is thus refuted, 
ib. More extended and universal application of tltis cude now contemplated by wit- 
ness than in 1847 ; 2907, 2908, 

Statemtnt of the diversities in the civil law throughout India; amendments suggested 

by the Law Commission, 2909 et seq, Ditticulty experienced in cases where persons, 

not Hmdoos or Mahomedans, come before the Mofussil courts; remedy proposed by 

means of the lex loci Act, 2909 Grievance felt by the Armenians in regard to the civd 

law in the Mofussil ; petition on the subject presented by them to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; number and respectability of the Armenians, 2909. 2919-2921 Recommenda- 
tion of the Law Commission, that the Hindoo and the Mahomedan law should be 

codified, 2909 Abolition of stamps on legal proceedings in the Mofussil, was also 

strongly recommended by the Law Commission, 2910. 

Reference 
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Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 

Cameron, Charles Hay. (Analysis of his Evidence)— con#i«tterf. 

Reference to the imposition of the institution fee in Mysore, by General Cubbon, as a 
check on vexatious litigation ; subsequent abolition of the fee as recommended by the 
Law Commission, 2911-2913— —Testimony borne by General Cubbon to the working 
of the mode proposed by the Commission for repressing litigation by means of fines in 
lieu of the institution fee, 2911-2916*—— Diversity in the presidencies and in the 
Mofussil, in regard to the period of limitations; non-adopticm of the recommendation of 
the Law Commission, that the period in the Mofussil should apply to the whole of India, 
2917,2918. 

Contemplated introduction by witness of the English law with certain positive ex- 
ceptions, ns being throughout British India more advisable than waiting for a codifica- 
tion of ilie laws; reference to an Act prepared by him on ihe subject in 1840; 2922, 

2923. 2935-2941 How the relative rank of each judge in the Supreme Court and 

Sudder Court when united might be determined, 2928. 2932-2934 There sfioold be 

a chief justice appointed by me Crown, who shcmid be superior to the other judges, 

2930, 2931 How far there may be any greater advantages in tlie law generally as 

administered in India than in this country, 2942-2953. 

The legislative body in India should stiil be continued, and should have power over 

the general legislation for the country, 2954-2956 In course of time natives should 

be admitted to the Legislative Council, 2957 — --"Gne member from the civil or military 
service in Bombay and Madras should at once be added to the council, 2957-2960. 

2981-2983. 2987-2990 An executive council would be sufficient at Madras and 

Bombay, 2961, 2962 If the laws were codified at home as suggested by witness, it 

would afford great facilities for generalising the administration of the law in each of the 

S residencies, 2963 Inconveniences which at present arise from there being two con- 
icting sets of judicature, one of the Que^n, and the other of the Company ; practical 
illustration thereof, 2964-2972— —Difficulties experienced in legislating under the present 
two systems for offences on the high seas, 2969-2972. 

Expediency of the powers of the Indian Le^lature being more accurately defined, 

2973, 2974 Impediments which arise in legislating fur p<'.rsons within the territories of 

the native princes, 2974-2977 Suggestion that the fourth member of the council be 

allowed to sit and vote upon all occasions, just as the other members of the council, 

2978-2980 Provided the supreme authorities in India were carried on in the name of 

the Queen, difficulties would still be experienced in legislating for the Indian subjects of 
the Queen in foreign states, 2984-2986. 

Cameron, Mr. The necessities of India do not require those complete University establish- 
ments proposed by Mr. Cameron, in his evidence before the House of Lords, Halliday 
8823. 

Camp Followers. Pioportion of registered and of unregistered camp followers to fighting 
men in the Indian army; means by which the unregistered camp followers are supplied 
with provisions, Burlton 817-822. 

Canals. Suggestions for the construction of canals for navigation and irrigation jointly, as 

a matter of primary importance, Jeffreys 7683-7688 Reference to canals already 

constructed, or under consideration in Bengal, Peacock 8070. 8099 Contemplated 

expenditure on improvements in the canal communication between the river at Calcutta 
and (he Sunderbunds, ib. 8070. 8099. 

See also Doab Canal. Ganges Canal. Jvmna Canals. Rajmahl Canal. 

Candeish. Reference to the cotton districts of Candeish; practicability of thoroughly 

irriiiating the same, Finlay 7800-7802. 7808-7811- Statements by Mr. Mansfield, the 

collector in Candeish, showing the great insecurity of merchants, &c., in making advances 

on the coiton crops, ib. 7859 Impracticability of obviating such insecurity, ib. 7862. 

7904. 7907 Extract from report on irrigation in Candeish, by Captain Wingate, dated 

29 March 1852, App. to Sixth Rep. 186. 

Cannon Row Establishment. Desirability of consolidating the establishments in Cannon* 
row and at the India House, Halliday 4144-4147. 

Canteens. The supply of the canteens will for the future be under the commissariat ; mode 
by which hitherto supplied, Uawhins 925-927. 935. 



Capital Large amount of accumulated capital in the hands of the natives in the North-. 

westei n Pi ovinces. Bird 5668-5672 Sufficient capital exists for efft cting iuiprovements 

in the cultivation of land, T. J. Turner 5791. 5798 A feeling ol distrust of the admi- 
nistration of justice out of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, is the principal reason 
of the unwillingness of Englishmen to invest their capital in the Company's service, 

Moore 5876-6902 How far the natives are reluctant to invest their capital in the soil, 

from a feeling of insecurity in the permanence of the East India Company, Gladstone 
8018-8023. See also private Enterprise. Public Works. Tuccavee. 
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Reports, 1852-53 — coTitinued. 

Carr, Right Rev. Thomas^ D.D. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Period for which witness 

filled different offices in the Church Establishment in India, 9475-9477 Insufficiency 

of ilie present number of chaplains in the Bombay Presidency, 9478 Particulars as 

to Europeans, military or otherwise, at the sseveral stations in Bombay, 9479. 9482. 9485 
Some of the smaller stations have occasionally been served by one chaplain for 
several stations, 9483, 9484 Dapoolie is the smallest station with a resident chap- 
lain, 9485 Number of churches in the Presidency of Bombay; number which are 

maintained and repaired by the tjovernment, 9465-9487. 

Amount of salary received by the chaplains of the Church Establishment in Bombay; 

they camiot save much out of same, 9488-9490 Period of service after which the 

clergy and bishop of the Church Establishment in Bombay are entitled to a pension; 

amount of pension allowed, 9491-9493. 9495-9497 Pension received by witness; 

he is the only bishop who has retired with a long service pension, 9498, 9499 Increase 

reqnired in the number of chaplains in the diocese of Bombay, 9500, 9501 Number 

of cl»ap!ains in Bombay diocese on witness's arrival there; increase made in same at 

difft^rent periods, 9502-9504 ^Thc chaplain at Mhow attends the Presidency of Indore, 

9505 Increase in the number of chaplains subsequent to the annexation of Scinde, 

9506, 9507 ^The proportion of chaplains of the Church Establishment in the Bombay 

territories is greater now in proportion to the Europeaiw 4.1mn formerly, 9508 Parti- 

culaiR relative to the missionaries of the Church of England Missionary Society, in Bombay; 
amount of success which has attended iheir efforts 10 convert the natives, 9509-9513. 

Part taken by the chaplains of the Established Church in the missionary duties in 

Bombay, 9514 Attempts made by the chaplains in Bombay to acquaint themselves 

with the vernacular tongues ; expediency of such a knowledge beinsj insisted on ; dis- 
courao^ement by the Home Government of an attempt to accomplish this, 9515-9518 

Number of native converts to Chrrstranity made by the missionaries in Bombay, 

9519' 9520. 9525, 9526 Increasing desire manifested by the natives to learn tlie 

principles of Christianity; motives which deter them from openly embracing Christianity, 

9521-9524 Number of converted natives at Bombay who have become clergymen, 

9526. 9527 Number of clergymen ordained sii>ce the estabKshment of the Bishoprick 

of Bombay, 9528 Feeling of the Mahratta Brahmins with respect to their religion, 

953^'- Conduct of the native converted clergymen; attention given to their teaching 

by the natives, 9531-9533 Number of Protestant missionaries and scripture I'eaders 

of various countries throughout Bombay, 9534, 9535. 

Impediments to a new distribution of the different missionaries, so as to supply the 

want of chaplains at particular stations, 9537, 9538 Mode of performing service where 

there are no clergymen, 9539-9542 Proportion of Roman-catholics m the army at 

Bombay, 9543-9545 Considerations as to the amount allowed to Roman-catholic 

clergy attending regiments, 9546-9548 There are Roman-catholic congregadons, 

exclusive of the troops, at some of the large stations, 9549, 9550 -; — Annoyance occa- 
Moned to the religious feelings of European officers in Bombay, in being required to lake 
part in processions on certain pagan festivals, 9551. 9555-9557. 9567. 

Service formerly required from the principal civil officer of Surat on the cocoa-nut 
festival ; concession obtained frt>m Govemm^^ni by witness as to this obligation being 

complied with on the Safiday, 9551-9555 Manner of celtbratitm of ihe coco^i-nut 

festival, 9558-9560— —No comparison can be made between the celebration of the 

cocoa-nut festival and that of May-day in England, 9561-9565 The motive which 

prompts the attendance of Europeans at the cociwiHaut fretivai is one of curiosity only, 

9566. 9568. 9571-9573 Necessity for the presence of troops to preserve order at 

certain festivals, 9569, 9570. 

Witness was coimected with all the education societies ^t Bombay related to the 
Church of England; degree of success which has attended the eflbrts of these societies, 
9574-9576 Difference in the amounts allowed to Catholic, as compared with Protes- 
tant children in the Bycullah schools, 9577, 9578 Provisii>n made by Government 

for secular education in Bombay, 9579, 95^0 Disadvantages ensuing to the people 

fiom the exclusion of religious instruction from the Government schools, 9581 Amount 

of support afforded by the Government to the Eiphinstone College, Bombay; secular 

character of the education given there, 9582, 9583 Tendency of secular education to 

occasion the growth of infidel opinions; European infidel writings propagated among 

the natives, 9584-9587 The principles adopted at the Bycullah schools resemble 

those of any English national school, 9588. 

Advisability of rescinding tlie several regulations on the exclusion of religious subjects 

from the studies at the Government colleges, 9589, 9590 Manner in which Christian 

doctrine might be taught in the Government schools, 9591, 959a ^The good tducation 

afforded at the Governineiit schools is the reason of their Bucceas, rather than the exclu- 
sion of religion, 9593-9595 The Bycullah schools were founded by a Protestant 

society, and have alwaya bfen conducted on Protestant principles; means by which 

they are supported, 9596-9603. 9605. 9608 Ramai>*catholic children were formerly 

admitted witiout objections friOn the Catholics, 96o4« §606-9608 Particulars as to 

the 
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Carr^ Right Rev. Thomas, D. D. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

the German mission at Dharwar, 9609 Increase recfuwed in the number of chaplains 

of the establishment, 9610, 961 1 Desire of the* Bombay Government to terminate the 

remaining connexion with the religious practices of the natives, 9612-961G. 

Manner in which oaths are administered to natives in courts of Ibw, 9617 It is 

desirable that the Government should remain neutral os to tJie religLtm of the natives, 

9618 The Bible- is excluded from the Government schools, 9619 Limited attention 

given to the education of females in India by Government, 9620-9622 Character of 

the education given under the " native system," 9623, 9624 Instruction in morals is 

in some degree involved in the education carried on by English books in the Government 

schools, 9625 Particulars of a discussion that occurred at the time of the formation 

of the Elphinstone College, on the proposal to have a professor of morals, 9625 
Unanimity with which the Protestant missionaries pursue their labours, 9626, 9627. 

Witness is not aware of any instances in his diocese of native princes admitting the 
Bible into schools within their territories, 9628— —Prejudicial effect upon the native 

mind, caused by the exclusion by Government of the Bible from their schools, 9629 

Character of the converted natives, 9630-9632 — —Class of English school-books used 

in the Government schools,. 9633, 9654 Extent to which the moral or religious books 

of the Hindoo, Mussulman, or the Parsee are opposed to the Christian decaloiiue, 9635 

It would have been better for the Government, on acquiring territories with lands 

therein assigned to religious uses, to have left their management to the natives, instead of 
resuming them, 9636-9640. 

Expediency of adopting in India the system of " grants-in-aid " for education, as is 

done in England, 9641, 9642 Reasons for which the Government ought to permit 

instruction in the Scriptoresy with voluntary attendance thereat, in ilieir schools, 9643- 

9646 Principle upon which witness would regulate die grants-in-aid to the different 

schools, 9647-9653 No other moral training than that founded on. the decalogue is 

likely to be effective, 9654-9658 Aptitude of native children* to acquire knowledge, 

9659 Desirableness of appointing a bishop to A^ra, 9660-9663 Christianity has 

made greater progress in Ceylon then in any part of India, 9664, 9665. 

Cash Balances. Unnecessarily large amount of the cash balances of the company adverted 

to, Sir C. E. Trevelyan 8066 (Pijth Kep. Ev. p. 50) Evidence in explanation and 

support of the present large amount of the cash balances of the company,./^ C. Mehill 
8260-8266, 8272-8274. ' 

Caste. Prejudices of caste existing in the several divisions of the Indian army; the 
iiifluence of the high caste Brahmins on the discipline of the troops renders them 
objectionable as soldiers, Sir W. Cotton 286-288. 296-29S. 301. 322, 323. 326. 329. 

349* 351 ^Preference given to native soldiers of high caste over those of low caste, 

Sir G. Pollock 522. 532, 596-598 ^Witness, has observed no want of discipline among 

high caste troops, Montgomerie 611. 

Modification sought by the natives of the rule of the Shasters which prohibits the 
restoration of those who have once lost caste, Marshman 8606, 8607— —Explanation as 

to caste ; acts by which it may be lost, HaUidhy 8834-8836 Indifference of the natives 

to the abrogation of tlie Hindoo laAv, as to loss of caste involving that of property, ib. 8835 

The frequent suits between the natives, by reason of caste having been lost, are 

irrespective of forfeiture of property, tik 8842 — —Jealous preservation of caste shown by 
natives, ib, 8843— The system of caste^ or rather of social distinctions, exists as g^enerally 

now as at anv former period, ib, 8845 Caste is indicative of rank as well as of religious 

distinction. Tucker 9040, 9041. 

See also Bengal Army^ Bombay Army.^ Lex Loci Act, 1. 

Cavalry. Comparative meiits of the regular and irregular native cavalry of Bengal adverted 

to. Sir G. Pollock 578 The regular cavalry are considerably moxe expensive than the 

irregular. Lord Gough 1714 They have very little to do except during war, ib. 

1716, 1717 Expediency of some alteration in the equipment and arms of the regular 

cavalry ;^ Grant 1804. oee also Irregular Cavalry. Saddles. Swords. 

Ceylon, Successful working of the system of judicature recr>mmended by witness 20 years 
ago for Ceylon, where the formei* systems were similnr to those now in practice in India, 

Cameron 2887 Reference to the ^overnment of Ceylon as being less successful than 

that of India, although it is ostensibly as well as really the government of the Crown, 

Ilalliday 4065-4067 Profits accruing to the people from visiting Ceylon at the 

period of the coffee harvest, I^ykes 6550. 6669- Quantity of salt imported into 

the Presidency of Bengal from Ceylon, in 1852, ]4y/ti>in 6981 Instances have hap- 
pened at Ceylon in which natives have been put into the civil service, and have not 

given disappointment, Halliday 8809-8811 Christianity has made greater progress 

in Ceylon than in any part of India, Carr 9664, 9665. 

Chapels. See Churches and Chapels. 
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Chaplains: 

1. Church of England. 

2. Church of Rtme. 

3. Church of Scotland. 

1. Church of England : 

Average rate of pay of Protestant chaplains in India, Cahill gi^y Retiring allowances, 

Scc.made to the mihtary Protestant chaplains, S/ricA/aiirf 9438— Particulars astoEuro- 
peans, military or otherwise, at the several stations in Bombay; as showing that one 

chaplain has frequently served several stations, Carr 9478,9479. 9482-9485 Increase 

required in the number of chaplains in Bombay, 8cc., t6. 9478. 9500. 9501. 9610, 9611 

Amount of salary received by the chaplains of the Church Establishment in Bombay; 

ihey cannot save much out of the same, to, 9488-9490. 

Number of chaplains in the Bombay diocese on witness's arrival there ; increase made 
in same at different periods, Carr 9502-^504. 9508 Increase in the number of chap- 
lains subsequent to the annexation of Scinde, tb. 9506, 9507 Attempts made by the 

chaplains in Bombav to acquaint themselves with the vernacular tongues; expediency of 
such a knowledge bein{> insisted on; discouragement by the Home Government of an 

attempt to accomplish this, ib, 9515-9518 How far the chaplains in Bombay may be 

considered sufficiently numerous, Jacob 9712-9714— — Statement as 10 the number, &c. 
of chaplains of the Church of England Establishment, Bourdillon 10017-10019. 

2. Church of Rome : 

Rate of payment of Roman-catholic chaplains in' India; insufficiency thereof, HalU- 
day 8870-8874; Cahill Qiogf 9110.9154-9156; Joseph A^enn^rfy 9207-9210; Whelan 
9361. 9392-9398; Strickland gj^^j. 9448- — The Government provide a military Roman- 
catholic chaplain at each station ; they are generally Portuguese of Indian birth, and 
educated at (jroa, Cahiil 9091-9096. 9100, 9101 Objections to the practice of Euro- 
pean troops having Indo-Poriuguese priests as their moral preceptors; dislike of the 

troops to them, ib. 9097-9099 Italian and British Catholic priests are stationed in 

some districts, and are on the same footing as the Portuguese priests, ib. 9102-9106 

The Portuguese priests in India are mostly ordained by the Archbishop of 60a ; they 
recognise no other authority than his, 76. 9158, 9159 — —Inadequacy of the number of 
Roman-catholic chaplains provided by the Government of Calcutta and Dum-Dum for 
the duties required of them, Joseph Kennedy 9211. 

Want of Roman-catholic priests experienced at Bombay, Whelan 9348. 9350-9352. 

9360 Increase which witness would suggest in the number of Roman-catholic priests 

at Bombay, as necessary to meet the very arduous duties of that station, ib. 9399, 9400 

Bad feehng engendered between the Roman •catholic and Protestant sodiers by the 

inferior social position resulting to the clergy of the former from the neglect of Govern* 

ment either to recognise or pay them, ib. ^35 Recommended extension to the 

Roman-catholic clergy in India of a participation in all allowances and other advantages 
accruing to their Protestant brethren by any State provision, ib. 9436. 9439-9441. 

Witness agrees generally in the representations made by Mr. Strickland, Dr. Kennedy, 

and Dr. Whelan in their examinations, Bersico 9457-9464 Further considerations as 

to the amount allowed to Roman-catholic clergy attending regiments, Carr, 9546-9548 ; 
Bourdillon 10021-10024— —Statement delivered in as to the chaplains in India of the 
Roman-catholic Church, Bourdillon 10015, 10016 — — No provision is made by the 
Government for the spiritual requirements of the Roman-catholics in native regiments, or 
for those in the civil service, ib. 10039. 

Petition of the Roman-catholic chaplains in the East Indies to the House of Commons 
respecting the position of the Roman-cathohcs, and stating the number of their clergy in 
India, &c. &c., App. to Fourth Rep. p. 242-247. 

3. Church of Scotland: 

Number of chaplains of the Church of Scotland at each of the Presidencies, Bryce 

9783* 9784 ; Bourdillon 10015, 10016. 10019, 10020 Unsuccessful applications made 

to the Court of Directors by the Church of Scotland for an increase of cnaplaina for the 

provincial stations, Bryce 9785 ; Charles 9982-9984 Reasons for an increase of the 

Presbyterian clergy, Bryce 9785-9804; Charles 9989 Dearth of Presbyterian 

churches and ministers out ot the Presidencies, Bryce 9793*9796 Expediency, in 

the absence of an increase in the Scotch chaplains, of permitting some of those now 

stationary at the Presidencies to visit the country stations, 16. 9797. 9800. 9803 

Power of ordination exercised by the Scotch ministers, ib. 9810-9814. 

Insufficiency of the present staff of chaplains of the Church of Scotland in Indi-s 

Charles 9977, 9978 Visits made by the Presbyterian chaplains of the Presidencies 

to the countrv stations, ib. 9985 Increase in the number of Presbyterian chaplains 

recommended by the committee of the General Assembly, t6. 9986-9988 Towns at 

which the existing staff of Presbyterian chaplains are stationed ; stations at which the 

chaplains 
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3. Church of 5co//iiK£l— continued, 
chaplains of the proposed increase mi^bt he placed, ib. 9998-10003. 10006 Impedi- 
ments to the Presbyterian chaplains in the presidency towns itinerating to the out- 
stations, ib. 10007, 10008. 
See also Eceleskuiical JSttabUshinent. Mhaw. Hissionary Socieiies. Religious 
Instruction. Romcm^aihoUc Clergy. 

Chapman^ John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Occupations of witness in matters of public 
works in India, more especially in the formation of the Great India Peninsular Railway 

Company, 8128, 8129. 8140 Opinion that the public works of India are very 

inadequate to the wants of the community, 8130 ^Recommendation that the greatest 

possible encouragement be given to private enterprise and private capital, 8131 As a 

principle Government should not undertake the construction of public works, but might 

under certain circumstances a£ford assistance to private enterprise, 8132-8134. 8138 

Works of transit should invariably be formed before works of production, 8133. 

Inability of India to raise the capital necessarv for public works, 8135. 8155 

Sufficient private capital may be found in England, without any Government guarantee 

for the prosecution of public works in India, 8136, 8137. 8156, 8157 As a rule, 

witness consideira that railroads are much more eligible fur India than tramroads, 8139 
Impossibility of Government being able to pay proper attention to works of produc- 
tion, or to arrive at correct conclusions as to their being remunerative, 8141 Expe- 
diency of there beipg incentives to private enterprise in the shape of a share of the 
increased profits derived from new works of irrigation, &c. ; how this might be efiected, 
8141-8144. 

Enumeration of the obstacles which have hitherto interfered to prevent the application 

of English capital to Indian public works, 8145-8147 Impediment to the formation 

of railways oflered by the Joint Stock Companies Registration Act of this countiy, which 

also applied to India, 8145, 8146 Further obstacles to the construction of Indian 

railways,, in the difficulty of obtaining decisions on the subject from the Indian and Home 

(Governments, 8146 Circumstances of the cotton manufacturers in this country not 

having forwarded works of irrigation, &c.; advantages to themselves in their doing ^o, ib. 
— — Suggestions for encouraging the application or English capital to India by means of 
an improved constitution of Joint Stock Companies; how this might be effected, 8147, 
8148. 

Mode by which railwavs might be gradually extended, whether the traffic was at the 

first sufficient or not, 8148 If the profits of the railroad were very large, they might be 

devoted in part to the formation of branch common roads, ib. Suggestions for the 

formation of village district roads by private capital, to be supported by" means of tolls ; 
such tolls would not be objected to bv the natives, 8148, 8149- ^The main line of com- 
munication should always be formed before the branches, 8149 How sufficient means 

of irrigation may be procured, 8149, 8150 ^Those who provide irrigation should be 

paid by rate, in the same manner as water companies, 8151*8153. 

Unsoundness in principle of the proposal that Government should make advances in 

aidof the cultivation of cotton, 8154 How any demand for such advances would be 

obviated, if increased means of communications existed throughout, the country, ib. 

Statements showing that there is every security to property and capital in Western India, 

8158-8160 Remarks to the effect that it will not be difficult to obtain from the 

natives the necessary return for private investments in railways, 8ic., 8161-8164 * 

Employment of natives contemplated in working the railroads, and also eventually in 
proaucmg the engines, machineiy, &c., necessary for their construction, 8164* 8175. 

How far an European is under any greater difficulties than a native in purchasing and 

occupying land in India, 8165,8166 Opportunities of the native money-lenders for 

obtaining repayment of advances to the ryot on the cultivation of the soil; difficulties to 
which an European would be subject in procuring repayment, in consequence of not being 

located on the spot, 8169-8173 Greater importance of railways and proper means of 

transit than of money advances free of interest to the ryot, for the sake of makini^: coiton 

profitable to them, 0174 In all respect Indian railways should be constructed on the 

same principles, and under the same powers to acquire land, &c., as in this country, 8176- 
8178— — Probability of their being constructed generally very beneficially to the pro- 
prietors, 8179. 

Chapman, Mr. Cited as an authority for the statement that the cotton obtained from 
iVmerica 30 years ago, was not better than that produced in the North-western Provinces, 
Moore 5859. 

Charles, Rev. James, D.D. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Time during which witness wjis one 

of the Company's chaplains of the Church of Scotland, 9970-9972 Date of the first 

recognition of tl.e Established Church of Scotland in India; state of the church at that 
897— II. D time. 
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time, 9973-9976 Insufficiency of the present stafF of elmptains of -the Church of 

Scotland in India, 9977-^78*— ^^Statisiieal statement of the Cnurch of Scotland in the 

Presidencies of Bombay and Madras, 9979 Proportion borne by the members of the 

Church of Scotland to those of the Church of England in India, 9980, 9981. 

Unsuccesaful applications made to the Court of Directors by the Church of Scotland 

for an increase of cnaplains for the provincial stations, 9982*9^4 ^Visits made by the 

Presbyterian chaplains of the Presidencies to the country stations, 9985 Increase in 

the number of Presbyterian chaplains in India recommended by the committee of the 

General Assembly, 9986-9988 Benefits to be expected from an increase in the 

Presbyterian chaplains, 9989 Undermining influence of the Government system 

of education in the Hindoo religion, 9990-9994 Number of Presbyterians at 

Calcutta and Madras ; and total number in British India, 9995-9997 ^Towns at 

which the existing staff of Presbyterian chaplains are stationed ; stations at which the 
chaplains of the proposed increase might be placed, 9998-10003, 10006 ^The Presby- 
terians in India, bemg wholly in the Company's different services, ought to have pro- 
vision made for their religious wants, 10004, 10005-^— Impediments to the Presbyterian 
chaplains in the Presidency towns itinerating to the out-stations, 10007, 10008. 

Cheshire Salt Mines. The Cheshire mines could supply an increased demand for salt for 

India, Worthington 7149, 7150 Considerations as to the fairness of improving the 

prosperity of the Cheshire salt districts at the expense of those of India, ib* 7188-7194. 

Cheshire and Worcester Salt Chamber of Commerce. Witness appears as a witness at the 
request of the chairman of the chamber, Aylvoin 6944, 

China. See Cotton^ 3. 

China Grass. China ^rass of Indian production is an instance of the results of the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, Rwfie 6165, 6166. 6169 Witness is not aware whether the Admiralty 

have tested the Chma grass, 16. 6177, 6178 Experiments made at the instance of the 

Court of Directors in 181 1 as to the strength of this grass, ib. 6179. 

Chinsurah ( Bengal). Allowance made to the Roman-catholic chaplain of Calcutta who 
attends the troops at Chinsurah; character of chapel accommodation afforded there, 
Joseph Kennedy 92 1 2^2 1 6. 

Choheydars. Evils resulting from the mode in which the village chokeydars are appointed ; 
absence of all government control in the matter, Halliday 1914^1916'*—^— Contemplated 
regular appointment and adec^uate payment of the chokeydars; opposition being niade 

thereto on the part of the zemindars, ib. 2081 ^Tbe village chokeydars are a nimerous 

body, but, from their inadequate pay and imcertain appointment, 8cc., are almost 'useless, 
Marshman 3590-3592. 

Christianity. Circumstances under which at a public assembly in Madras of aboat -50,000 
natives, witness told them that an attempt bad been made to force Christianity vpon 

them ; his remarks on the occasion cited, Lewin 3160-3164 ^To attempt to introduce 

Christianity into the Government educational establiahments would arouse the rebtious 
feelings of the natives, and the disapprobation of tlie press, caaee the desertion of the 
schools by the natives, and occasion considerable embarassment to the Oovemment, 

Marshman 8593, 8594 ^Th^ indifference to Christianity of many of the European 

teachers in the schools, and the circumstance of the native teachers being Hindoos, 
afford but indifierent guarantees for an edifying dissemination of Christian truths, ib* 
8595, 859 6 ' The better edudited natives offer the strongest opposition to Christianity, 

ib. 8597 Number of students of the missionary and the Government institutions who 

have embraced Christianity, ib. 8602 ^— The first conversion to Christianity at the 
missionary schools caused great alarm among the natives; this feeling has subsided, 

ib. 8603 Natives do not obtain any temporal advantage by embracing Christiatfity, 

ib. 8710-8713. 

If it were attempted to introduce Christianity into the Hindoo college at Calcutta, the 

influential natives might succeed in shutting up ttiat establishment, Marshman, 8715 

Limited veneration of some students of the missionary colleges for the doctrines of 

Christianity, ib. 8719 There are no grounds for the accusation that the Government 

discourage Christianity in India, Halliday 8762 The connexion of Government with 

the teaching of Christianity would arouse a religious hostility in the natives that might 

seriously affect the work of evangelising the country, t6. 8763 Discouragement by 

Government of the conver^^on of natives to Chrisiianity, and particularly to Caiholicfism, 
Joseph Kennedy 9322, 9323. 

Benefits resulting to native society from the progress of Christianity, Tucker 9042 ; 

Leeckman 9835 Increasing desire manifested by the natives to learn the principles of 

Christinniiy ; motives which deter them from openly embracing Christianity, Cafr 9521- 

9524 Influence unfavourable to Christianity caused by the neutral part taken by 

Government 
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Govemmept on ihe subject of the religious education of the natives, Carr 9629— -^Failure 
of Government education to promote; tiie conversion of natives to Chri9tianity, Jacolf 9681 - 

9683 Number of native Christians in the North? western Provinces, James Kennedf/ 99 1 9. 

Set alsa Concerts. Loftdcn Missionary Society. . Reliffious In^ruotiotu 

Church EstakU^hmenU See Bishops, Chaplains. EccUsiasticai.Establis/im^nt. 

ChvTch Missionary Society. Number of stations and officers of the Church Missionary 

Society in India, 2\icker 89961.8997 ^Annual expenditure of the socielyjn India, ib. 

8998-9000 Number of converts made by ihe Church Mi«sioDary Soeiety, ib. 9001, 

9002 — -r-^N umber of communicaots in connexion with the society, ib. 9003 Constiiu- 

tiOQ pf the managing body, of the society in India, ib. 9009 -^Educational establish- 
ments in •connexion with the society, ifr. 9036-*-— Particulars relative to the missionaries 
of the Church of England Missionary Society in Bombay ; amount of success; which has 
attended their efforts to convert the natives, Carr 9509-9513. — ^^See also Women. 

Churches and Chapels. The Government have occasionally subscribed to the erection of 
Roman-catholic chapck, as in the case of Poonah, Cahill 9112, 91 13. 9121 ^The Por- 
tuguese and native Catholics have chapels of their own, but sometimes attend those of 
th^ mibtafy-; the latter «u^, hodvever, considered as for the exduaive purposes of the 
troops,- ib. 9114-^1 i9*-T^-^Imperfect chapel ao^^ommodation allowed to the Roman- 
catholic troops at DnBS^DuoMmd Fort WilUara, «7bi^ £e$umdy 9217— ^i-v^Am pie church 
accommodation provided at the same places for the Protestant soldiers, ib. 9219-9221 
— ^^-^FariicuJars as to 4he Protestant churches at. the princtpal military stations, ib. 

9299-9310 Means by which the RpmaiHeathoIia college at Calentta was built, ib. 

93M, 9315. 

Means with which the Catholic chapels in Bombay are usually built, Whelan 9364 

Number of churches in the Presidency of Bombay; number which are maintained and 
reiMired by the Govenif»eat> Ciirc^4S5*-948.7---— rroviaion made by the Gtijirernment as 
to the erection of churches for the congregations of the Church of England, BourdiUon 

10028, 10029. 10032, 10033 Assistance given by Government in the erection of 

Roman-cathulic chapels, ti. 10030-10033. 10040.^10042. i0044,,i0045i 

Statement of the expenses incurred in the erection, reconstruction, or enlargement of 
churches in the several Presidencies of India, and contributed in aid of private suliscrip- 

tions for the same purpose, from 1832 to 1852, App. to Sixth Rep, p. 224, 225 Similar 

statement relative to Koman-catholic churches and chapels, ib* 225, 226. 

See also Chaplains. Kolaba. Kurrachee. Portuguese Priests. 

Circuit Couris. Sugi^estion that a circuit court of British lawyers be established in the 
Mofussil, with an European jury for the trial of Europeans, Jeffreys 7728-7731. 

See also Sessions Judges. 

CivU Engineers. Necessity existing far instruction in civil engineeiing, Haliiday 8831. 
8833 — —Great demand lor natives with a knowledge of civil engineering on the rail- 
ways now in progress, ib. 8832. See also Roorkee CQllege^ 

Ci^il Fund. Evidence relative to the manner in which the civil fund is created and sup- 
ported, Jevanjee Pestonjee 3833-3839. 3897. 

Civil LaWi Statement of the diversities in the civil law ihrougbout India ; amendments 
suggested, Gimeroit 2909 • tf^ ^e^.—'*— Suggested adoptipn in tw regulation provinces of 
some such simple code of civil law as that which has been found to work so well in the 
Punjaub, MoTshnan 3514 — '^— Tabular statement delivered in«' exhibiting the statistics of 
civil ju^tice in .each of the. Presidencies in the years 1833 and 1849 respectively, Hill 
1445, and App. to First R^. p. 411, 412. 

See also CodificeUion of the Law. Judicature. Juries. Law Commission^ 

Legislation. Mofussil Courts. Subordinate Civil Courts. Zillah Courts. 

Ckril Service. Explanatbo as to tlie course of appointment of EarO'pean or covenanted 
civil officers, i/fltfiday 1633— *-^There is every disposition on the part of the Government 
to reform what is wrong in the civil service, ib. 1925, 1926! — •'-All those destine<i for the 
civil t;ervice sljould be grounded in the principles of \avf,ib. 2041-2044.* 2048-2051 — — 
Propossi that tlie civil service be abolished, and that the power of appointment to all 
offices i^hatsoever be veiited without limit in the Indian Government, Lewin 3055-3061. 
3i84*-3i87*-— ^Inexpediency of youDg civilians on arriving in India, remainmg at Cal- 
cutta for any length of time; remedy suggested, Xea^ 3377-3380. 3390-3397; Calde- 

colt 3628 On the whole the civil servants in India are a very competent body, 

Huliulay 4215. 

Under the appointment of natives and military men to the higher offices in India the 
supi^y of civil servants luight be stopped altogether; advantages of this joint administra- 
tion, Sullivan 4746-4761 — —Facility with which competent military men may be found 
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Civil Service— continued, 
for civil appoiotments, supposing the natives to be generally employed in the civil service, 
Sullivan 5552 Difference in the present educational standard of the serviceas com- 
pared with former times, Robinson 6423— —There is a strong disposition on the part of the 
Company's servants to promote the welfare of the natives, Ayltoin 7137—— Witness 
would not alter the conditions on which the Company's servants now hold office, but 
would raise their intellectual acquirements ; how this might he effected, Difkes 7248. 
7250-7252. 

The civil service should be thrown open to competition on the part of Europeans and 

natives, Macpherson 8368 Value of the lower class of civil appointments, Jiiarshman 

8634 Difficulty of finding natives of the high educational standard required for cer- 

t^iiii civil appointments, ib. 8635^-— >The promotion of natives from the lower to the 
higher appointments would act as a stimulus to their exertion and good conduct, ib. 

8647-8649 Necessity of an exclusive training of persons in this country for the civil 

administration of India, ib. 8679-8681 Extent to which it is desirable to retain an 

exclusive European civil service, HalUday 8815 General statements and suggestions 

relative to the working of the civil service, App. to First Rep. p. 500. 

See also Age of Civil and other Servants. Examinations (Civil Service). European 
Officials. Haileybury Judges. Napatty Shashegerry Row. Native Offi- 

dab. Natives, 2. Patronage. Pensions. Promotions^ 2. Retired 
Civil Servants. Saunders, Charles B. Vernacular Languages. 

Civil and Sessions Judges Courts. Suggested establishment of a civil and sessions judge's 
court in each Presidency, Sir C. E. Treve/yan 5101. 

Civilisation. Secret revolution of opinion in progress among the native population of 
India, as tending towards enlightenment, Rowlandson 9765. 

Clergy. See Bishops. Chaplains. Ecclesiastical Establishment. Roman Catholic 
Clergy. Vicars Apostolic. 

Clerky Sir George Russell, K.c.B. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Evidence as to the system 
of police in tne non-regulation provinces of India; it is dispensed through fewer hands 
than in the other provinces, and is less costly and more efficient, 2152-2157. 2161-2174 

-I Disuse into which the ancient hereditary police of India has fallen in Bombay, Sec., 

though it is still paid for ; substitution of a more expensive system of our own through- 
out the regulation provinces, 2157-2160. 2163 Efficiency of the native magis- 
trate or commissioner's assistant in the non-regnlation provinces, 2161, 2162 The 

system of police in the non-regulation provinces mainly consists in having recourse to 
the zemindars or heads of villages for information and assistance, and in holding them 
thoroughly responsible for a proper performance of their duties, 2166-2174. 

Administration ofcivil justice in the non-regulation provinces considered ; opinion that it 
is more prompt and gives greater »atisfa( tion than in the regulation provinces, 2175-2200. 

2274,2275 The system is generally that of arbitration, with a power of appeal, the 

latter being rarely exercised, 2176-2181. 2359-2362 When witness was in the non- 
regulation provinces, appeals from his decisions to the commissioner at Delhi were seldom 
or never made ; further appeal beyond that to the commissioner to which parties can 

resort, 2181-2193 As regards the administration of criminal justice, it is on the whole 

well performed but is too lenient, and includes an excess of lorms which often enable 

criminals to escape, 2194 Opinion that the lower orders are better contented under 

the British than under the native administration of criminal justice, ib. 

Difficulty felt by witness when governor of Bombay in finding persons properly 
qualified as European judges or magistrates; causes to which attributable; remedies 
suggested, 2201— 2235. 2296,2297. 2306-2310 Incompetency of some of the magis- 
trates or judges in the inferior courts, 2201, 2202. 2300-2310 Competent persons 

engaged in magisterial and revenue duties should be eligible for judgeships, 2206-2209. 

2235. 2300 Great advantages of uniting at first the collector's duty with the judicial 

duty, 2207 If judges were selected from magistrates or collectors of revenue, the 

vacancies so occasioned should be filled by selecting men from the army, 2208, 2209. 

2235. 2300 How far properly qualified judges might be obtained by selecting for 

appointments in India, those young tnen only who had especially distinguished themselves 
in learning and general ability, at Haileybury or elsewhere, 221Q-2225 Gieater pro- 
portion of able European judges in the North-western Provinces than in Bombay, 2226, 

2227. 2235 Objections, on the score of smallness of salary, 8cc., to appointing judges 

in India from practising barristers in England, 2229-2234. 2352-2358. 

Suiigestions made by witness, when in Bombay, for revising the system of police, by 
blending the two descriptions in existence, and employing more generally the hereditary 
or village police as being the more efficient of the two ; evidence in explanation and 
support of these suggestions, 2235-2272— —Every district was intended to be placed 
under a military commander, 2235. 2237— Alteration proposed where a collector and 

magistrate 
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Clerk, Sir George Russell, K. c. B. (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 

mai^strate was entrusted with police duties, 2235, 2237. ^^73 ^Number of the hereditary 

police, 2237 ^Though not employed, they are of necessity paid, 2237. 2240. 2242 

Inefficiency of the present system, 2237. 

The hereditary police had been found efficient for centuries, 2241. 2245, 2246 

How their efficiency may be secured, 2243. 2258-2263. 2266. 2270-2272 ^They 

are principally paid in grain, 2244 CSircumstance of Tlmggism having flourished for 

centuries, notwithstanding the activity of the native police, 2246-2250 Objection to 

an exclusively military notice, 2251-2254— — Reference to the employment of trackers 

in Central India ; how tney are remunerated and controlled, 2255-2259 Reasons for 

the greater efficiency of the hereditary police or village system, than of the modern 
system; responsibility enforced through the village officers, 2260-2272. 2403. 

Advantages of their bein^ certain privileges conferred in the non-regulation provinces 
for the proper administration of civil justice, 2274 — —Explanation as to the greater 

frequency of appeak iu the regulation than in the non-regulation provinces, 2275 

Approval of the system of punchayets as adopted under the native administrations; use 
made of the system by witness, 2276, 2277. 2325-2330. 2336-2338. 

Testimony to the morality and truthfulness generally of the natives of India, more 

especially of the Hindoos, 2278-2283. 2294. 2332-2335. If allowed sufficient salaries, 

the natives might be made available for many high offices ; evidence as to the limit up to 

which witness recommends their elevation, 2279-2295. 2301. 2315, 2316 Expediency 

of there being a power to confer small portions of land, 8cc. on native servants, as a premium 

for good services, 2284-2286. 2313,2314 It is not judicious to elevate natives to 

seats in the council, 2287, 2288— — Competency of the natives as principal sudder 
ameens, 2290, 2291 — — Su^ested liberal payment of the native public officers, 2292, 
2293. 2316, 

Qualifications necessary in governors of presidencies, 2298, 2299 Importance of selec- 
tion, rather than seniority, m obtaining efficient administration, 2299, 2300 During 

the next ten years witness contemplates that the natives might be raised to the oiKces of ' 

magistrates and collectors, 2301. 2315 Except in tlie Supreme Court, interpreters 

are not used in the administration of justice to the natives, the magistrates being con- 
versant with the native languages, 2302-2305 Standing at which civil servants are 

generally apnointed to the office of judge; improbability of their being ever appointed 
at the age 01 twenty-three, 2317-2320. 

Generally speaking, justice is administered fairly in the native estates, but the rich are 

somewhat favoured, 2321, 2322 Inadequate pay of the subordinate civil officers in 

the British provinces ; corruption consequent thereon, 2323, 2324. 2339, 2340 Con- 
fidence of the natives in the integrity of the European servants, 2327, 2328 Witness 

has never heard any want of confidence expressed as to the working of the Sudder Court 

in Bombay, 2341-2347 ^The decisions of the native judges are equal to those of the 

European zillah judges, 2348-2350. 

Attempts made by witness to introduce the jury system in civil cases in the non- 
regulation provinces ; general failure of these attempts ; two or three assesors rather than 

ten or twelve jurors should always be employed as being less unattainable, 2363-2373 

If it were possible in the Indian courts to take evidence orally it would be advisable to do 

so, 2374, 2375 Mode in which the appeal is conducted when the evidence is taken 

orally, 2376, 2377 Period for which an English barrister should be in India in order 

to become familiar with the manners and customs of the people, 2378, 2379. 

The revenue system adopted in Bombay is the ryotwar system, and is most objection- 
able, 2382 Explanations as to the principle and working of the ryotwar system, 2383- 

2388. 2399-2401. 2404 et seq, It mainly consists in a very minute and detailed as- 
sessment of land under indivioual cultivators, in small allotments, directly by the Govern- 
ment, 2383. 2387, 2388 It does not work well either for the Government or natives, 

2383, 2384 The mode of assessment is in itself perf-ctlv fair, but honest agents are 

wanting to cany it out, 2383. 2385. 2409-2413. 2421 Faulty working of the system 

as regards remissions to the ryots, 2384-2386. 

The village settlement system of revenue laid down by Mr. Bird, in the North-western 

Provinces, has answered exceedingly well, 2389-2391 Rapid improvement which has 

taken place in the general condition of the North-western Provinces, since they liave 
been under British rule, 2392-2398 Custom of the zemindars under the village settle- 
ment system to assist the ryots if their crops fail, 2399-2401. 

Recommended establishment of the system of village settlement in lieu of the ryotwar 
system in Bombay, 2402. 2414-2416— —Approval of the suggestion that the revenue 
taken from the zemindars or ryots be commuted into a quit-rent whenever it is prac- 
ticable, 2404-2408 Favourable wtirkins: of the ryotwar system when under the 

personal superintendence of Sir Thomas Munro; circumstances under which it was 
introduced oy him into Bombay, 2417-2420. 2444-2446 Explanation as to the 

Erinciple and action of the village settlement system; responsibility of the zemindars or 
eads of villages, 2422-2431— —-Approval of the system now being attempted in Bombay 
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in lien of the ryotwar system; wherein it differs frGjmthe village .settlem^at adopted in 
the North-western Provinces, 2432-2435. 

How far the ryots are better off under the n^ve .gojverninents than in the British 

provinces, 2436-2439 Pjfficulty of drawjpg a correct iniJereqce as to jthe condition 

of the ryots, from, the fact of the anckount paid by them to Go^vecnoxent, 2440x2443-^*^ 
Under the ryotwar systeip, the ryot is certain to retail possession of ^is lancjL so l^iig as 

he pays his rent and continues free from, crime, 2447-2459 The, tenure of land by 

the ryots under the zemindars is now equally secure, 2460, 2461, 

Ambiguous lanjj;uage in some of the treaties between the native chiefs and the East 
India Company; great caution recommended in drawing up future treaties, 2462-2464 

Any inconveniences to the Company resulting from such treaties must be submitted 

to, unless the chiefs consent to their revision, 2465, 2466, 2475-2477— By the spirit 
of the treaties generally, the native princes are bound tu listen to the advice of the 
Resident; the interference of the latter must be regulated by his Government, 2467-* 

2474 \x\ case of civil war or domestic feud, it is compulsoi^' by some treaties on the 

British Government to interfere ; events now occurring at Bhawulpore may require such 
interference, 2472, 2473. 

CUve\ Lord, Fund. Circumstance of tlie. Company now payijig the pensions intended to 
be provided for by Lord Clive's donation of 100,000/., which fuod has been long since 
exhausted, P. Melvitt 88-91. 

Clubs* Character of the native clubs in Lower Bengal, Sa^liday 8843, 8844. 

Coals. The coals for the Bombay dockyard are all procuired from England, and are 
almost as cheap there as in this country ; abandonment of the attempt to use the coal 

from Borneo and Labuan, Cursetjee 1322, 1323. 1373-1378. 1381 General want of 

coal throughout India. Bird 5683* 

Coasting Trade. The coasting trade is now quite free and open to foreigi^ as well as 
Britisn ships, Pridcaux 5373, 5374- 

Cochin, Rajah of. Improvements made by him in the roads of his territory over which the 
cotton is transported, Wi^ht 5945. 

Cocoa-nut Festival. Service formerly required from the principal civil officer of Surat on 
the cocoa-nut festival; concession obtamed from Government by witness as to this obli- 
gation being complied with on the Sunday, Carr 9661-9656 — r-Manner of celebration 
of the festival, ib. 9668-9560 — rrNo comparison can be made between the celebration 

of the cocoa-put fes^iival and that of May-day in England, ib. 9561-9565 ^The motive 

which prompts the attendance of Europeans at the cocoarnut festival is one of curiosity 
only, ib, 9566. 956a 957 ^ -9573- 

Codification of the Law: 

1. Expediency of Codifying the different Systems of Law throughout India. 

2. Suggestions for effecting this Object. 

1. Expediency of Codifying the different Systems of Law throughout India: 
Desirability of a codification of the civil and criminal law of Indh, SaUiday 1997 

Witness is favourable to the recommendation made in 1829, that there should be a 

general code of laws, both civil and criminal, for the Queen's and the Company's courts, 
SirF. Ryan 2126; Sir E. Gambier 2824; Lewin 3182 ; Leith 3350- — Recommenda- 
tion of the Law Commission that the Hindoo and the Mahomedan law should be codified, 

Cameron 2909 Difficulties at present experienced in dealin<^ with cases to which those 

laws do not apply; urgent necessity of a positive law to obviate such difficulties, and to 
prevent the great amount of litigation which is* now thrown upon the courts from a mere 

want of law, Baillie 3435-344O. 3460. 3469 Instance of a case of warranty in 

which, through a want of law, eight different opinions were given by judges, ib. 3436. 
Ernest desire of the present Government of India to produce a simplification of our 

laws, Marshman 3514 Importance of reducing the system of law in India to greater 

simplicity, ib. 3545 A general code of civil and criminal procedure, applicable to all 

persons resident in India, which should include the present laws of the natives, would be 
a very great advantage, Deane 3687.3689-3696 Witness does not advocate the adop- 
tion of any new civil code of laws for India, Sullivan 4940-4942 A criminal code to 

supersede the Mahomedan and Hindoo laws would be a great improvement, ib, 4943- 
4946. 

2. Suggestions for effecting this Object ; 

Existence of very compleie indices and digests of the several laws of the Company, as 

tending to forward a codification, HalUday 1998 ^The great difficulty in forming a 

code with reference to the natives would aiise from the law of tenure. Sir E. Ryan 2 1 26 
— T— Assuming the Legislative Council to be differently constituted, all the current legis- 
lation 
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Codification of the X^i it— continued. 

2* St^gestionsfor effecting t /as Oft/ecf^— continued. 

lation of India may be undertaken by them, but witness consiJers them less competent 
than the suggested body of jurists in this country to codify the leLWS^SirJS.Ri/an 2145-2148 

Witness would approve of the amalgamation of the Supreme and Sudder Courts, 

before the laws are codified, ib, 2150^ Suggestions for the framing of an English code 

of laws, to be applicable on simple principles to the whole of India, Sir E. Perry 2485 — — 
Mode by which the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws of succession, &c. might be dealt with, 
jSiV E. Uambier 2824. 

The defects in the Bombay code of laws were proposed to be remedied by the Law 

Commission, by a universal penal code, Cameron 2906 Witness reads a passage frona 

a report by Mr. Elliott and himself, dated 24 June 1847, upon all the j^uggestions and 
criticisms which had been made on the proposed penal code ; adoption of the code 

strongly recommended therein, ib, More extended and universal application of this 

code now contemplated bv witness than in 1847, ib. 2907, 2908 ^Contemplated intro- 
duction by witness of the English law, with certain positive exceptions throughout British 
India, as being more advisable than waiting for a codification of the laws ; reference to 

an act prepared by him on the subject in 1840, ib. 2922, 2923. 2935-2941- If the laws 

were codified at home, as suggested by witness, it would afibrd {^reat facilities for 
generalising the administration of the law in each of the Presidencies, ib. 2963 Excep- 
tions and distinctions to be made in points affecting the religion or peculiar customs of 
the Mahomedans and Hindoos, Leith 3350-3361 ; BailUe 3434; Deatie 3682-3684. 

Suggestions for a codification of the laws of India, both civil and criminal, which may 
apply to all India, and to all classed of people therein ; practicability of this proposal. Sir 

C E. Trevelyan 5101. 5140-5156 Slight portion of the Mahomedan and Hindoo 

law which it will be necessary to retain in the contemplated code, iA. 5101 Recom- 
mended appointment of a commission in this country of eminent jurists versed in Indian 

legislation, to carry out the proposed codification of the laws, ib. Reference to the 

population of India subject to British rule, and the number of vernacular languages 
spoken by them; belief that the different languages would be no bar to the proper 

working of a general criminal code, 16. 5144. 5147 The proposed criminal code would 

also apply to the different religious sects throughout India, ib. 5148. 5149 -The laws 

proposed bjr witness to be codified under one commanding system are merely the existing 
civil and criminal law of India, ib. 5155, 5156. 

See also Judicature^ 4. Law Commission. 

« 
Coffee. Tenure on which the European coflPee cultivators hold land. Dykes 6538. 

Cohnbatore Experiments (Cotton). Witness was superintendent of the Coimbatore experi- 
ments for the cultivation of American cotton, Wight 5934-5936 Circumstances under 

which the experiments Were discontinued, ib. 5937, 5938 Reluctance of the natives 

at first to take part in the experiments at Coimbatore, ib 5964, 5965— The ryotwaree 

system obtains in a modified form at Coimbatore, ib. 5966 Arrangements by which 

the cotton was conveyed from Coimbatore to the coast and thence to England, ib. 5970- 

5975 Cochin was used as the shipping port for cotton from Coimbatore, but Ponang 

and Calicut are equally available, ib. 5970. 

Coleroon Annicut. Benefits conferred on Tanjore and Trichinopoly by the Coleroon Anni- 
cut, Peacock 8076. 

CoUection of the Land Revenue. Necessity of some efficient tribunal in Bombay under the 
Supreme Courts for affording redress in matters relative to the coUectiou of ihe revenue. 

Sir E. Perry 2599. 2641-2648 Stringent modes of reaUsiing the land revenue in 

Bencal, Pride^wx 5213 Mode of settlement and realisation of the land revenue in 

the iVorth-western Provinces; sales very seldom take place ; reacons of this, eft. 5218- 
5220 Remission forms no part of the system, 16.5221 Arrears are very incon- 
siderable, ii. 5222 Covenanted officers employed to collect the revenue in Bengal 

and the North-western Provinces, ib. 5226, 5227 Uncovenanted officers employed, 

ib. 5228 Differences between the mode of collection in Bengal and the North-western 

Provinces, ib. 5229, 5230 System obtaining in the Presidency of Madras, ib. 5231, 

5232 Also in Bombay, ib. 5233 And in the newly acquired territories, viz. : in the 

Punjaub, ib. 5234, 5235 In Scinde, ib. 5236, 5237 And in Satiara, ib. 5238. 

Probable number of estates in Bengal brought to sale for arrears during the last ten 

years, Prideaux 5255 Circumstances which led to the adoption of the system of 

peremptory sale of lands for payment of arrears ; decrease in the number and extent of 

sales consequent thereon, ib. 5290-5298 Estimates of the probable pressure of the 

land revenue in the North-western Provinces, in Bombay and Madras respectively, ib. 

5299-5303 Gieat grievances coniplained of in the Bombay Presidency, particularly 

aft'ectinii the mode of realising the reyenin*, Rustomjee Ficco/ee 5540-5544 'the mode 

of collection now administered in the North-western Provinces is the best that experience 
can suggest. Bird 5623 Explanation of the course pursued where under the village 
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Reports, iSs^^SS^continued. 

Collection of the Land jR6i7eiitie— coniinued. 

system one individual becomes a defaulter, 71 J. Turner 5770-5782 Cruelties for- 
merly practised by native princes in enforcing the collection of the revenue. Mangles 6294 

^Circumstances under which the revenue was collected in Oude and Delhi at the 

beginning of this century, ib. 6295. 

Suggested alteration in the present mode of assessing and collecting the land tax both 
under the ryotwar and zemindar systems; saving which would be effected thereby, 

Unlay 7863 Reduction which may be effected in the expenditure on the collection of 

the revenue in the several Presidencies, more especially in Bombay and Madras, Sir C. 
jB. Trevelyan 8066 {Fifth Rep., Ev. p. 47) Natives should be more extensively em- 
ployed in collecting the revenue, ib. Amount of increase due to the improved system 

of collection of the land revenue, J. C. MelviU 8199 Impossibility of giving witn any 

exactness a return of the real cost of collection of the Indian land revenue, ib. 8256- 
8259.' 

See also Collectors of Revenue. Durbarrees. Judges, 4. Land Revenue, 1. 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles. Oude. 

Collectors of Revenue. Limited civil and criminal powers held by the collectors of revenue, 
who in ail parts of India, except the lower provinces, fill the office of magistrates. Hill 

1429-1434 ^The most important of a collector's duties in India are of a quasi-judicial 

character, JTaZ/tWoy 1863, 1864 ; Leith 3276-3283.3302-3304 Reasons for considering 

collectors of revenue suitable persons for judicial employment, HalUday 2047— ^Great . 
advantages of uniting at first the collectors duty with the judicial duty, Sir G. R. Clerh 

2207 Promotion of collectors of revenue to judges according to seniority adverted to, 

Sir E. Perry 2704— —Occasional transfer to the bench of revenue collectors, who in 
some slight way mismanage their offices; instance of a case where the collector had 
never been in the judicial department at all, ib. 2705-2707. 

Suggestion thai the power of European collectors over their servants should be much 

limited ; nature of this power, Leunn 3028-3035 Statement as to the influence of 

collectors in corrupting the society throughout their districts, ib. 3206 Mis- 
conception prevalent as to the duties of a collector ; statement thereof, and of his 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with the habits of the natives, ib. 3276-3283. 

3297-3304 ^The decisions of the collectors are final, if there is no suit brought into 

the zillah courts against them, ib. 3282, 3283. 3307. 

Peculiar species of jurisdiction given under Regulation II. of 1819 to collectors 
(specially appointed), of trying questions of La Khiraj lands, or rent-free tenures ; objec- 
tion to the functions of tne collectors in these cases, Lrith 3283-3289 There is an 

appeal from the decision of the collector to the special commissioner of revenue, the 

latier always being a person of very high character and abitity, ib. 3283. 3290-3293 

Just manner in which suits by natives against collectors are conducted, Marshman 3548, 

3549* 3o5t> 3552 Expediency of a union of the offices of collector and magistrate 

in BengHl, as is the case in the North-western Provinces, &c., ib. 3587, 3588 Expe- 
diency of retaining the collectors in collectorates for a longer time. Goldfinch (5814-6816 

See also Judges, 4, 6. Magistrates. Muspratt, J. R. Native Officials, 6. 

Commanders-in-Chief Authority vested in the Governor-general in case of any difference 

of opinion between him and the Commander-in-chief in India, P. MelviU 119-122 It 

would be very desirable if the command of the forces in the several Presidencies were 
occasionally given to officers of the Company instead of the Queen, as is almost exclu- 

sivtly the practice at present, ib. 170, 171. 199 Inexpediency of depriving the 

Commander-in-chief of liis seat at the executive council, though he may rarely be present 

at their deliberations, Halliday 4323-4333 Opinion that no inconvenience would 

arise from the Commander-in-chief not being a member of council in the Presidencies. 
Marshman 4524-4527. 

Witness contemplates that the Commander-in-chief should be sent from this country, 
and that the Governors be appointed from the civil seiTice in India, Marshman 4528- 

4530 Consideration of the relative powers to be possessed bv ihe Commander-in-chief 

and by the Governor in the minor Presidencies, supposing the latter to be without a 

council, ib. 4568-4578 Opinion that no want of harmony would arise between the 

Commander-in-chief and the Governor of any Presidency, supposing the latter to be 
without a council, and appointed by the Governor-general, Sir C. £. Trevelyan 5128, 

5129. 5131 Reasons for giving the Commander-in-chief in India a seat in the 

council, though he might seldom occupy it ; these reasons do not apply to the Com- 
mander-in-chief in the Presidencies, ib. 5132. 5139. 

Commanding Officers of Regiments. How far the officers in command of regiments are 

efficient for their duties, Graw^ 1761-1764 Evils arising from the rule of seniority 

being po stricily carried out as at present, inasmuch as thereby old and infirm officers 

frequently obtain the cmmaud of a regiment, ib. 1762-1767. 1807-1810 Sufficiency 

of the picsent powers and authorities of the commanding officers of r(!giinents, ib. 1790, 

179'- 
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Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 

Commercial Speculations. Degree in which the Company's officers may become connected 

with commercial speculations, Aylwin 7037-7040 Evasion by the Company's servants 

of the rule prohibiting their engaging in trade, ib. 7117-7122. 

Commissariat: 

1. State of Efficiency of this Branch of the Service. 

2. Manner in which the Contracts are fulfilled. 

3. Suggestions for an Improvement of the System. 

1 . State of Efficiency of this Branch of the Service : 

With respect to the Commissariat departments of Bengal and Bombay, the former is 

much the more efficient, Sir W. Cotton 224-235. 289. 318-321 The more frequent 

employment of the Bengal array than of the Bombay army beyond their own Presidency 
may account for the greater efficiency of their Commissariat, ib. 318-321— —The Com- 
missariat department at Bengal is composed entirely of European commissioned officers ; 
multiform duties devolving upon them, Burlton 736-740. 787, 788— —Those duties have 
been efficiently and economically performed both in times of war and peace, ib. 741, 742. 

751 Improper pecuniary advantages have never been derived by any of the European 

officers from their exercise of the Commissariat, ib. 779 Each officer on the Commis- 
sariat enters into a money security, from which he is not released till he is out of the 

department, ib. 782, 783 The services of the civil authorities are frequently sought 

and found very useful in assisting to provide supplies, &c., ib. 789-798 Circumstance 

of the sepoys being in the habit of selling half of their provisions ; amount of food 

allowed them, Sec, ib. 822. 840-843 Examination passed by Commissariat officers 

before their appointment, ib. 823, 824. 

The working of the Commissariat department in Bombay is similar to that in Bengal, 
except that the Commissary-general is not a member of the Military Board, Hawkins 
888, 889 ^Testimony borne to the int^rity of the officers of the Commissariat estab- 
lishment, by the Commissioner appointed in 1851 to iaouire into the working of that 

department, ib. 903-906 Greneral statement of the rules and regulations under which 

military officers are appointed 10 the Commissariat ; copy of the rules, which date from 
1851, dehvered in, and read; they are strictly enforced, ib. 907-909.928-934; First 

Rep.Ev. p. 64 Efficient knowledge of the native languages possessed by the officers 

of the Commissariat department, ih. 932-934 Efficiency of the Commissariat adverted 

to, Lord Gough 1660. 

2. Manner in which the Contracts are fulfilled : 

Impositions practised by the native contractors or agents, Sir G. Pollock 584-587— 
The Commissariat is supplied by contract, the lowest tender being, as a rule, accepted ; 
satisfactory working of the system as regards the quality of the provisions, &c., supplied, 

Burlton 743-763. 771 et seq. As a general rule, the contractors have fulfilled their 

contracts satisfactorily ; penalties to which they are subjected in case of breach of con- 
tract, 2^. 799-812 T he acceptance of the lowest tender at unremunerating prices, and 
the occasional consequent failure of the contractor, are attributable to the indiscretion 

of the Military Board, ib. 803-806 Redress provided for officers in case of their 

receiving short allowances under the contract, tft. 81 1, 812. 

The system of the supply of provisions under the Commissariat of Bengal has been on 

the whole efficient, Hawkins 805, 866 System as regards the acceptance of contracts 

for the Commissariat supply of the army since the year 1848; orders of the Court of 

Directors on this point, delivered in, and read, ib. 913-916 Frequency of complaints 

as to the quality of the provisions furnished to the European soldiers under contract, ib. 

918-923 Occasional forfeiture of contracts on account of their improper performance, 

16.920,921. 

The Commissariat always supplies the European troops, Burlton 848 ^The native 

troops are never pronsion^ by the Commissariat, except on their not being able to pro- 
cure supplies from the bazaars or elsewhere, Burlton 844-847 ; Hawkins 943, 944. 

3. Suggestions for an Improvement of the System : 

Recommendation that in the Commissariat department native contractors be abolished, 
and their places filled by respectable European non-commissioned officers, Sir T, 

Jlf*Jliii/<(m 371-375. 380, 301 Recommended employment of European Serjeants, in 

lieu of native agents, for the better working of the Commissariat department. Sir G. 
Pollock 455-457. 520, 521. 584-587 More than half the present number of volumi- 
nous vouchers, necessary for the passing of the accounts, might advantageously be 

dispensed with, Burlton 780-783 Objection to the custom during war of entrusting 

the supply of the army to the good faith of a single agent, Hawkins 867, 868. 877-881. 

940 How far witness agrees with the recommendations of a Commission of Inquiry 

which has lately reported on the Commissariat, ib. 870-875 'Objections to the 

recommendation that during war each Commissariat officer of a division should render 
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Reports^ 1852-53 — condntud. 

C0MMI88A Rfiir— continued. 

3. Suggestions for an Improvement of the /Sy«f«m— contintied. 

a separate account of his transactions, Hawkins, 874, 875 Recommended removal of all 

commissioned officers from the department, which should be assimilated to that of the 
British Commissariat, ib. 900— —The recommendations of the Commission on the Com- 
missariat had not been carried into practice up to a recent period, ib. 910-912 

Separate system of audit recommended for the Commissariat, ib. ijij. 

See ?A^o Baggage Cattle. Baggage of Troops. Canteens. Commissary- GeneraL 
Khelatf Kajah of 

Commissary'General. It would be a great advantage if the Commissary-general were indi- 
vidually responsible for bis department (as was the case some 20 or 30 years ago), instead 
of being subject to the Military board, Burlton 784-786. 838, 839, 870-882. 900-902. 
941, 942 In Madras the Commissary-general baa the entire control oF hU depart- 
ment; advantages of such control, Hawfuns 8l)0^ 891. 

Committees of the Court of Directors. Approval of the manner in which the revenue, the 
judicial and the military affairs of India are treated by committees of the Court of 

Directors, Halliday 41 15-41 18 The mformatioB collected by such committees should 

be discussed iu the presence of the President of the Board of Control, and before the 
Chairman and Deputy-chairman of the Court have passed an opinion on the subject, ift. 

4119-4121. 4125-4129 How fieur there is any disadvantage in the system of the 

chairs and the President of the Board forming their opinions on any subject before it is 

laid before the body of the Court, ib. 4142, 4143-^ In the course of bti&iness at the India 

House the initiative draft should proceed from the committee of the department, and 
might finally proceed from the Crown Minister, and be ttgned by him, ik. 4157-41 6i. 

Commodore^ Commander-in-Chief. See Navy, 1. Persian Gulf. 

Company^ s Courts. See Judicature. MqfiuiU Courts. Nixamut AdawhU. Qaeem*s 
Courts. Sudder Dewamiy Adawhit. Supreme Courti, 2. Zillak Courts. 

Coustabuktry. See Police. 

Contingents (Army). The contingents furnished by tlie native states to the army of India 
amount to about 32,000 men; number provided by each state, &c., P. Mehill 130. 
205-208. 

Contracts {Commissariat). See Commissariat, 2, 3. 

Converts. Some Hindoos of very respectable standing in society h«Te embraced Christianity, 

Rohinsom 6482, 6483 Instances of natives of the first class becoming converts after 

leaving the Ooveniment schools, MarshmoM 8720 ; James Kennedy 9942. 9945 Practice 

that would be observed by a convert to Chrbtiaaity succeeding to an estate partially ap- 
propriated to reKgioits uses, Marshman 8748 Neither the bishops nor the clerg^y of the 

Establishment have directly promoted the convenuon of the iiatives, HalUday 8866, 8867 

lndi£Eereooe of the natives to the conversion of natives, TutJcer 9011, 9012 ; Bice 

9895-9899 Attachment of native converts to the British Governount, Tucker 9043 

T he only converts that are psid are tliose that are employed by the Missionary 
societies, ib. 9067, 9068. 

Any attempt by Government to convert the natives, either by force or influence, would 
cause great disturbance amon^ them, 7W£er 9075, 9076— >— Number of native converts 
to Christianity made by the missionaries in Bombay, Carr 9519, 9520. 9525, 9526—— 
Number of converted natives at Bombay who have become clergymen, ib. 9526, 9527 

Conduct of the native converted clergymen ; attention given to their teaching by the 

natives, £6. 9531-9533 <3haracter of the converted natives generally, Carr 9630-9632 ; 

Rowlajtdson 9766-9769; Kennedy 9938 Persecution practiced by the zemindars 

towards ryots who are converts to Christinnity, Leecimam 9858-9874; Kennedy 
9961-9964. 

See also Christianity. Lex Loci Ad* London Stmumary Society. Nassick^ 

J'inneveUy. 

Coorg. Recommended restoration of Coorg to its former rulers, Sullivan 4809. 

Coorzt Ex'Rajah of. Petition of John Epps, m.d., praying for jttstiee to the Er-Rajah of 
Coorj^, App. to First Rep. p, 472. 

Coparcenary MehaU. Minute by the Lieutenant-governor of the North-west Provinces, 
dnie^i 25th September 1848, on joint and separate responsibility in c»parcenary melmU, 
App. to Fifth Rep. p. 105-107. 

Cornwallisy Lord. Explanation as to the land settlement of B?na^l by Lord Cornwalli* ; 
^reat mischief inflicted by this measure; remedy proposed, Marskman 4509-4518. 
See also Bengal. Zemindars. 

Corporal 
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Corporal Punishment. The discipline of the Indian army was deteriorated on the aboUticti 
of corporal punishment onder Lord William Bentinck, but was ^restored again on the 
re-adoption of such punishment mider Lord Hardinge, Grant 1759, 1760. 1798. 

Correspondence. Suggestion that all useless correspondence between India and En^and 
be cut off, and that the home Government enter less into matters of detmili, and pursue 
more stetidily certain hrid down principles of general policy and adflofinistration, Sutiifoan 

4714, 4715 The corrc8p>ndence of the subordinate governors with the Court of 

Directors abould be greatly condensed and curtailed, all matters of importance being 

commimicated instead to the Governor-General, Sir C. E. Trevelyan 5101. 5114 

The correspondence of the Directors with the Presidencies should chiefly pass through 

the mediom, and be subject' to the revision of the Governor-General, i4. S^^i, 5113 

Proposal that abstracts only, and not minutes in extenso, be commimicated by the svbor- 

dinate governors to the Govemoi^General, ib. 5101. 5164-51 71. 5176-5180 In special 

casei* the papers in fall might be required ; belief that under the proposed system the 
Governor-General would have complete cognizance of every important case, ib. 5164- 
6171- 6175-5180. 

Great saving of time and labour, as well as expense, that would be effected by con- 
densing the pwMent detailed correspondence, Sir C. E. Treoeh/an 5165. 5169 Oppor- 
tunities for supenrisiDn affii)rded by the keeping of a diary, ib. 5165. 5176- 6^77 

Reference to the supervision exercised by the President ei the Board of Trade on the 
current proceedings of his office by means of a register or diary; analogy of this case to 

that of the Governor-General and the Presidencies, ib. 6165-6168 By a system of 

abstracts mittcient control may be exercised by the home Government over the different 
aathorities in India ; inutility of the present det^kd oorrespondctice between the two 
Governments, ib. 6176* 6181. 5183. 6190-6^94- 

Cotton : 

1. Present Conikixm of the Co^on CuliimtioninlfuHa; hqnmements of which 

susceptible. 

2. Causes of the present unsteady Demand ; Means by which it might be stimu- 

lated. 

5. Exports of Cotton to China. 

4. Feasibitity of Competition with the United States. 

6. Experiments instituted in the Growth of Cotton. 

6. The American and Indian Plants compared. 

7. Means of Transit from the Cotton-growing Districts to the Coast. 

8. How far the Land Revenue is a (Meek on CuUismtion. 

1. Present Condition of the Cotton CuUivation in India : Improvements of which 
susceptible. 

The system of cleaning and picking has hitherto been very inferior to that practised in 

America, Prideaux 5820, 5321 Districts in which cotton is grown. Bird 5598, 5599 

—Improvements of which the cotton cultivation is susceptible ; irrigation is essential 

to its extension, Moore 5859. 5872-5874 Reasons of cultivation succeeding better 

under European than under native supervision, ib. 5861-5863 Negligent manner in 

which the cotton is grown and sent dovin, ii^. 5864. 5869-5871- Quality of cotton 

produced in different districts; depreciation in its value from dirt and adulteration, 

Royle 6048-6051 An authoritative check should be given to adulteration, ib. 6052, 

6053. 

Condition of cotton cultivation in India, Royle 6056— —The natives carry on the 
cultivation wkboot assistance from the Company, ib. 6062— —Manner of picking 

adopted, ib. 6064, 6065 The Bnndelcund cotton is superior to that of Ooomrawatty ; 

the Broach, Sorat, and Berar cottons are the best, ib. 6066-6070— -—Quantity and nature 
of the land available for cotton^rowiug, Wight 5962, 596^— —There is no difficulty in 
procuring advances on cotton pior to shipment, ib. 5979— —Districts in which cotton 
might be' produced, Brodie 7519-7523. 

2. Causes of the present unsteady Demand; Meatu by which it m^Ja be stimu- 
lated: 

The main cause of the alleged difficulty of obtaining cotton from India is, that the 
price which can be obtained for it here is not high enough; there is no difficulty in 

getting it in any quantities, Prideaux 5304-5307. 5312 Large quantities bought by 

the Government at a given price ; other steps taken with the view to stimulating the 

Manchester manufacturers to give orders for it, ib. 5308-5310 The demand for the 

cotton in this country is not steady; the demand arises when the crop in America fails, 

ib. 5322-5325 Probability of an extension of the cultivation of cotton, if the demand 

mcreaseOfRustomjee l^urcfl/ee 5561-5564 For an effective encouragement of cotton- 
growing, a local agency bhould be established, iunds being provided by a joint-stock 
company of manufacturers, Wight 5940, 5941 Principle which should guide the 
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Cotton— continued. 

2. Causes of the present unsteady Demand, ^c— continued. 

agents in purchasing, Wight 5942 The Government desire to encourage the produc- 
tion of cotton, ib. 5943, 5944. 5978. 

Price at which the production of cotton would remunerate the grower, W^ht 5952- 

5956. 5958, 5959 Wealthy natives might take up the speculation of cotton-growini;^^ 

ib. 6967-5969 Arerage price of Indian-grown cotton at Cochin and Liverpool, ib. 

6982, 5983 Amount cif native consumption of cotton, Royle 6055 Interested 

agents in immediate communication with ihe ryots would most efTectually favour the 

production of cotton, fi. 6084-6089. 6102 No assistance is requisite in producing cotton 

in the C!ompany*s terriiories, ib. 6092 Prices of cotton, ib. 6099-6101 Profits 

derivable from the growth of cotton in India; belief that, with proper irrip^ation and 
means of conveyance, &c., the profits to the cultivator would be very great, Finlay 7888- 
7898. 

3. Exports of Cotton to China : 

A better price is obtained for the cotton in China than in this country, Prideaux 5314 

A very large quantity goes there, ib. 5315, 5316— —The growth of cotton formerly 

paid better than other produce; considerable trade carried on with China, and also with 
this country, Moore 5864-5868 — — Exports of cotton from India to China, and to 
England, Moyle 6071-6073. 

4. Feasibility of Competition with the United States : 

Improved communications would enable competition with America, Moore 5861 

Quality assigned in the Liverpool market to Indian-grown cotton, Wight 5955. 5960, 
5961— —Extent to which fluctuation in the crop of America must affect the demand for 

Indian-grown cotton, ib. 5984-5986 Cotton can be produced as cheaply in India as 

in America, Royle 6074, 6075 Respective differences in the quality of and in the 

demand for American and Indian-grown cotton, ib. 6076-6082 Possibility of India 

competing with America in the lower classes of cotton, Finlay 7894. 

6. Experiments instituted in the Chrowth of Cotton : 

Trial made of American seed in Bundelcund ; causes of a want of success, Moore 

5860 Particulars as to experiments made by Americans, Royle 6061 Quantity of 

American and of indigenous cotton in cultivation, ib. Experiments might be made in 

Central India, ib. 6092-6094 Failure of the attempt of Government to cultivate cot- 
ton at Dacca and Mymeniiiag, Brodie 7518. 

6. The American and Indian Plants compared: 

The Indian staple is shorter than the American, /Vufeatu; 531 7 Efforts made U> 

substitute the American for the Indian plant, ib. 5318,5319 It is more profitable to 

grow American than native cotton, Wight 5939 Only particular districts of India 

can produce American cotton ; the Indian cotton is both inferior to, and wastes more in 

manufacture than the other, Royle 6044-6047 Difficulties attendant on cultivating 

the American plant, ib. 6057-6061 Difi'erence in the yield of an American and an 

Indian acre, ib. 6063 It is better to grow American cotton in India in preference to 

that of the country, ib. 6083 ^The American plant is cultivated as an annual, ib. 

6090,6091 Disposition of the natives to engage in the cultivation; understanding 

established with them by Americans, ib. 6095-6097 Comparative qualities of Ameri- 
can cotton grown in India and in America, ib. 6103, 6104. 

7. Means of Transit from the Cotton-growing Districts to the Coast : 

The cost of transport 10 the port of shipment is an impediment in some parts to the 
increase of production, but, generally speaking, the cotton districts are near the coast, 

or have water carriage, Prideaux, 531 1 Present means of conveyance from the coitoii 

districts to the coast, t6. 5313 The want of roads undoubtedly interferes with the 

production of cotton in some parts of India, ib. 5326, 5327 A railway or other easy 

means of conveyance from Bernr to the coast would lead to large quantities of cotton 

finding its way to England, ib. 5328 Obstructions to the growth of cotton in the 

Berar district, owine to the transit duties levied on the passage through the Nizam's 

country, Rustomjee Kicca;e« 5559-5561 The transit to the place of shipment enhances 

ihe price very much, Bird 5601 The road communication with the cotton district has 

been improved, Wight 5945. 5974. 5976, 5977 1'*^^ cotton sustained no injury or 

adulteration in its transmission to the coast, >^. 5947-5951. 

8. How far the Land Revenue is a Check on Cultivation : 

The revenue system is not the least check upon the production. Bird 5600 A 

reduction of the revenue upon land would not increase tne cultivation of cotton, ^ini 
5618; Mangles 6211. 

See also Coimbatore Experiments. Iriigation. Landon, Mr. Manchester. 

Manufactures. Oonrawuttee Cotton. Tuccavee. 
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Cotton Manufactures. Statement of the increased consumption of Lancashire fabrics in 
India, Aylwin 6987. 

Cotton f Lieutenant-General Sir tfilloughby, G.c. B. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Nature 

and duration of witness's service in India, 209 Ample opportunitif's possessed by 

him of judging of the Indian army both in peace and war, 209-211 Testimony to the 

efficient character of the Bengal army, 211-216 Similar testimony as regards the 

Bombay army, 217 The promotion among the native regiments in Bengal is by 

senioiity, and in Bombay by selection; preference given to the latter svstem, 2i8«-220. 

310,311 System of invaliding or pensioning old or infirm soldiers adverted to; it is 

better that they be discharged at once and pensioned rather than invalided, 221-223 

With respect to the Commissariat departments of Bengal and B<»mbay, the former is 

much the more efficient, 224-235, 289. 318-321 The equipment and organization of 

tlie artillery in India are not capable of improvement, 236, 237. 353-355 ^The officers 

of the engineers are fully equal to their duties in every way, 238. 

Adaptation of the barracks throughout India to the accommodation and comfort of the 

men, 239-241 Efficiency and cost of the irregular cavalry, as compnred with the 

regular cavalry ; expediency of diminishing the latter and increasing the former, 242- 

245. 267-270. 276-278. 292. 336-348 Objections to the present system of exten- 
sively employing officers on staff' appointments, as greatly impairing their discipline and 
efficiency, 246-251 Suggested formation of a staff corps as a remedy for this evil, 

246, 247. 308, 309 Occasional abuse of the system which prevails of raising sub- 
scriptions to enable an officer to retire, 252-255 — - — Suggested alterations and improve- 
ments in the present system of furloughs, 256-258. 262-266 Furlough should be 

grouted after a service of seven instead of ten years, and the officers of the Company 
should be treated in the same way as those of the Queen, ib. 

Necessity of the army in India being kept at the present streni»th, and even increased 
if Ava be annexed, 259, 260— Complaints made by the native troopers of the ree:ula- 

tion or straight sword; preference given by them to the scimitar 271. 274, 275 t'hey 

also object to the use or the present saddle, 272, 273 How far witness has found ihe 

army of India supported in its operations by the concurrence of tlie princes, &c. through 

whose territories it has had to pass, 279-282. 324, 325 Examination passed by 

English officers, before their appointment to a company, to prove their ability of con- 
versing with the sepoys in the colloquial language of the country, 283-285 Evidence 

relative to the preiudices of caste in the several divisions of the Indian army; tl^ in- 
fluence of the high caste Brahmins on the discipline of the troops, renders them objec- 
tionable as soldiers, 286-288. 296-298, 301. 322, 323. 326-329. 349-351. 

Opinion that in the native regiments the number of officers is not especially great in 

proportion to the privates, 290, 291 Impracticability of the barracks in India being 

situated on the hills; it woidd, however, be very desirable, 293-295 ^The allowances 

of the Bombay and Bengal armies are now f»recisely similar, 299 Sources whence 

recruits are generally obtained, 300, 301 Circumstance of the baggage of the Bengal 

army being twice as cumbersome as that of the Bombay army; causes to which attribu- 
table, 302-304 Nature of the examinations required to qualify an officer for the 

staff or for political appointments 305-307. 

Tiie British officers of the native regiments should derive all possible benefits from 

their staff appointments, 312 Opinion that the facilities for borrowing money offered 

by the banks in India, have not been injurious to young officers, 313, 314— —Desira- 
bility of native officers being appointed honorary aides-de-camp to the Governor-general » 

31 5*31 7 ^The more frequent employment of the Bengal army than of the Bombay 

army beyond their own Presidency may account for the greater efficiency of their com- 
missariat, 3 18-32 1** Objections to tne absence on leave, &c., of European officers 

(beyond a certain number) from the native regiments; an adequate proportion of officers 
is essential to the efficiency of the native corps, 330-335. 

Council of Education. See Education, 2. 

Councils. An executive council would, under an improved constitution of the Legislative 

Council, be sufficient at Madras and Bombay, Cameron 2961, 2962 Evidence showing 

that it is not desirable to have councils at the minor presidencies, Marshman 4405-4408. 
4501-4505. 4519-4523 Opinion of Sir George Clerk in favour of such councils ad- 
verted, ib. 4502-4504 Suggestions by which the ablest and fittest men must almost 

necessarily be selected as members of council in the several presidencies, Sir C. E. 
Trevelyan 51 ] 1 See also Oovemor-Generat. Governors of Presidencies. 

County Courts. Assimilation to the systetn of county courts in England recommended, 

Marsltman 3545 Suggested formation of courts of request or county courts, such as 

those in England ; how these might be constituted, Jevanjee Pestonjee 3799. 

Court of Appeal. See Appeals, 3. 
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Court of Directors: 

1. Functions and Powers of the Court as contemplated under an improved 

System. 

2. Number of Directors to whick it should be limited ; Respects in which the 

Mode cf Election needs Alteration* 

1. Functions and Powers of the Court as contemplated under an improved System: 

How far witness considers it essential to the propter government of India, that some 
non-political body, like the Court of Directors, be interposed between that country and 

the action of Parliament at home» Halliday 4068-4070 Belief that Parliamentary 

interference, though it might create embarrassment in some cases, would work well in the 

end, ib. 4070 ^Tbe Court of Directors should be respon»ible to Parliament rather than 

to the executive Government, ib. 4082-4085 In the fact of there being a council to 

advise with the executive, witness sees no greater anomaly or difficulty than now exists 

under ihe present Council of the Directors, ib. 4099-4102 He does not contemplate 

any hazardous or organic changes in the constitution of the present Government, but 
merely proposes to amend the mode and system under which the Government works , t6. 

4101. 4176,4177 If possible, an entirely single Government would be the best for 

India, ib. 4102-4150. 

Under any circumstances, the Council or Board of Directors should be as independent 
and permanent as possible, Halliday 4103— -And should continue as at present to give 
advice and counsel to the Minister of the Crown, who would h^ve the ultimate power of 

decision, ib. 4104. 4107, 4108 Certain departments now efficiently conducted by 

tiiem would still continue under their charge, ib. 4105 Present influence of the Court 

of Directors in possessing the initiAtive as regards all despatches, Marshman 4658, 4659 
Witness still contemplates the existence of the Court of Directors under certain 

modifications. Sir C. E. Irevelyan 5x599 5160 All important subjects should undergo 

the usual sitting and discussion by the Board of Directors, t6. 5183. 

2. Number of Directors to which the Court skomld he UmUed; RtspecU in wkich 

the Mocie of Election needs Alteratiion: 

Respects wherein the system of election of the Comrt of Directors is capable of improve- 
ment; reference to sundry proposed changes therein; suggestion that a portion of the 
body be nominated by the Directors themselves, Halliday 3954-3956. 4038-4044. 4079, 

4133,4134.4163,4164 Reasons for retaining the present number of Directors, tft. 

4130-4132 As regards those members of the Directors whom witness proposes to be 

elected by the body of the Directors, they should only be chosen ns vacancies gradually 
occur, ih. 4133, 4134— Advantage of the Gov^niment by the Court of Directors in 
their being elected without sul^servi^noe to any political party, Marskman 4580— — 
Disapproval of the mode of election of Directors, as regards tlit canvass they are obliged 

to undergo, ib. 4581 Suggestion that one-fourth or one>^hird of tite Court of Directors 

be elect^ from persons having a long Indian expttrietice ; bow they ought be oom'umted 
and elected, ib. 4582-4584. 4^3-4638. 4660. 

Suggestion that a certain number of Directors be selected by the Crown from the 
most <listinguished retired servants of the Company, including the Queen's judges. 

Sir C JS. Trevelyan 5183-5187. 5195. 5199 Expediency of the governing body 

in India and England being entirely free from party infiaences; satisfactory inde- 
pendence of the Court of Directors on this point, ift. 5183— — Reduction contemplated 

by witness in the number of Directors, 16. 5185 Advantage of some of the Directors 

Iteing elected by the Crown rather than by the Directors theawelves, t*. 5195 

Petition of Colonel Morgan and others, retired servants of the Company, merchants 
and others, praying that ahe right of choosing Directors might be graiaJted to the 
holders of securities, App, to First Rep. p. 432* 

See also Board of Control. Committees of the Court of Directors. Correspondence. 
Government of India. Oovemors of Presidencies, 1. Home Government. 

Legislative Member of Council. Napier, Sir Charles. Parliamentary Discus- 
sion. Patronage. President of' the Board of Control. Retired Civil 
ServsK^. Secret Committee of the Untrt of Directors. TwmddaU, Marquis of. 

Court of Patronage. See Home Government. 

Court of Reqrtests, Calcutta. Ci»mparative table of causes instituted in the late court of 
requests fiom May to September 1849, •'"^ i" ^^ court of soMtll causes, 1850, App. to 
First Rep. p. 415. See also SmaU Cause Courts. 

Courts of Law. See Bribery (Courts of Law.) Circuit Courts. Civil and Sessiom 
Judges Courts. Interpreters. Judicature. Judges. Mcfussil Courts. 

Moonsiffs. Persian Language* Subordinate Civil Courts. Sudaer Dewanny 

Adatilut. Supreme Courts. Vernacular Languages. Zillah Courts. 

Courts Martial. Occasional occurrence of courts martial in the Indian navy ; oflScers of 
ihe Bengal navy cannot act as members of such courts, Powell 1 173-1176. 

Criminal 
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Reports, 1858-53 — continued. 

Criminal Judicature. Class of punishment inflicted throughout India under the criminal 

judicature, Hill 1438-1448 ^The system of criminal judicature in the proviiwjes is 

chiefly faulty from the multiplication of appeals that arise out of it^ and from the pro- 
ceedings generally bemg too long, Milktt i486. iSS^i 1533' ^S^O* ^590 Reference 

to ihe criminal code prepared by the Law Commission in 1837, ^^ subsequently revised 
by Mr. Beihune and others, relative to provision being made for the trial of British 
subjects in the courts of the Company ; witness cannot say what has been done with 

regard to this code. Sir E. Ryan, ^\\^ As regards ihe administration of* criminal 

justice, it is on the whole well performed, but is too lenient, and includes an excess of 
forms which often enable rrinunais to escape. Sir G. R. Clerky 2194— Opinion that the 
lower orders are better contented under the British than under the native administration 
of criminal justice^ ib. 

Diversities in the practice of the criminal law in the Presidencies and in the 

Mofussil, Cameron 2903-2906 Instance of a criminal in the Mofnssil having 

remained unpunished, as not being considered by the judge amenable to the English law^ 

ib' ^903^ 2904 Difference between the penal law at Bombay and in the Bengal and 

Madras Presiiiencies, ib. 2906 inadequacy of the public establishments in Bengal to 

cope with crime, Maraham 3590. 

Return showing the criminal business throughout India in the years 1833 and 1849, 

Hill 1445 ^Tabular statement exliibiiing the statistics of the adminisiration of criminal 

justice in each of the Presidencies in the years 1833 and 1849 respectively, App. to First 
ii€p./). 409, 410. 

See also British Subjects. Codification of ihe Law. European Criminals. Hill, Mr. 
Judicature. Juries, 2. Law Commission. Magistrates. Mofussil Courts. 
Nizamut Adawlut. Penal Code. 

Crops. Return per cent* on outlay generally given by the different crops cultivated in 
India, Brodie 7463-7466. See also Tuceavee. 

Crown, The. Evidence as to the advisability and practicability of carrying on the government 
of India, avowedly in the name of the Crown, both as regards the civil and military service ; 
belief that this would merely involve a change of name, and not of system, Halliday 
3969-4001.4076 et seq-'-^'-^AB the natives become more enlightened, they begin to 
nnderetand that the government is really that of the Crown, ib. 4o62-4di54— — The 
nativrs would regard with much more revei-ence tlie government of the Crown than that 

of ihe Company, ib. 4076. 4080 Undeserved obloquy is now occasionally incurred by 

the Company for their government of India, and should be prevented by placing the 

responsibility &irly and intelligibly in some uodivided authority, ib. 4094-4098 

Under the avowed govtrnment of the Crown the officets of the civil service woiild be 
appointed in the nam« of the Crown, from whom the ordei' ol' their appointment should 
proceed, O. 4140, 4141. 

Diversity of opinion hn India as regards the relative merits of government by the Com- 
pany and by the Crovin, Marshman 4586 Approval of the suggestion that the name 

of ihe Crtiwn be substituted for th«t of the Company in the future government of India, 

ib. 4664-4657 Recommendation tliat the Sovereign of this country should govern 

India as Queen of Hiiidostan, and have power to appoint one of her sons her hereditary 

viceroy, Sullivan, 5010 Mode in which the government might be undertaken by the 

Crown, supposing the East India Company to be dropped altogether, ib. 5011, 6li ^ '■■ ■ 
The assumption by the British Crown of the direct government of India would not 
afford a check to tlie growing discontent of ihe natives, Kowlandson 9781. 

See also Home Government. Patronage. President of ihe Board of Control. 

Cruise, Mr. Manner in which this gentleman was gagged in open court by the district 
judge of Pornea, Moore 5988, 

Cubbay, Shaih Ahmed. Petition of Shaik Ahmed Cubbay, native inhabitant of Bombay, 
suggesting measures to increase the welfare of the inhabitants, App. to First Rep. p. 424- 
427. 

Cubbon, General. See Institution Fee^ Mysore. 

Cultivation of the Soil. See Cotton. Crops. Hops. Indigo. Interest on Loans, 
hrigatiofi. Minister of Agriculture. Laud Tenure. Scinde. Tea. 

Tuccavee» 

Currency. With regard to the currency of India, it is exceedingly desirable to establish a 

grold standard, ami make gold as well as silver a legal tender, t/ie^r^y* 7718-7721 

Evidence in support of the piayer of the petition of the Liverpool Association that gold 
coin as well a^ silver coin be a legal tender throughout India; advantages of a double 

currency, Finlay 7954*7974 Relief which would be afforded in times of crisis in this 

country by there being a gold ourrincy in India, ib, 7955-7957. 7971-7974 How the 

relative value between gold and silver njight be prescribe:!, 16.7975-7977 Argument 
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Currency — continued. 

in favour of making gold a legal tender in India, Gladstone 8030-8032 Authority 

under which in 1835 tlie Government of India directed its receivers at die different trea- 
• suries not to receive gold coin in payment of the revenue, J. C. Melvitt 8283-8286^ 

8304-8306 ^Evidence in support of the present system of making silver the le^ 

tender in India ; objections to a gold currency as well ; memorandum prepared by wit- 
ness on the subject delivered in, ib. 8287 ; Fifth Rep. p. 87, 8288-8303. 

Cursetiee Ardaseer. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Chief engineer and inspector of machinery 
at Bombay ; is at the head of the dockyard there ; authority under which he acts, and 

nature of his duties, 1283-1288 Number of men employed in the dockyard; they 

are mostly natives, 1289-1291 Circumstances under which witness obtained his 

appointment; his former occupation adverted to, 1292-1297. 1336-1338 Efficiency 

of the dockyard at Bombay, and of the steam factory there ; how far desirable to con- 
struct steam-engines and iron vessels there instead of in England, 1298-1335. 1361- 

1372 No iron ships have as yet been built at Bombay ; the expense would be less than 

inEnuland on account of the lower rate of wages, 1309-1316. 1323-1331 ^The iron is 

all obtained from England, 1314-1323. 1379-1380-- — Information as 10 the building of 
teak vessels at Bombay ; the timber is mainly procured from Malabar; economy of these 
vessels as compared with English oak-built vessels on account of their greater durability, 

1317-1321- 1383-1397- 

The coals for the Bombay dockyard are all procured from England, and are almost 
as cheap there as in this country ; abandonment of the attempt to use the coal from 

Borneo and Labuan, 1322, 1323. 1373-1378. 1381 Efficiency of the engines and 

machinery now used in the Indian vessels, 1325, 1326 There is every disposition 

to employ natives in the Bombay dockyard, 1327, 1328 Existence of other steam 

factories and docks throughout India adverted to, 1332-1334 ^The first and second 

class engineers and other chief officers at Bombay are mainly Europeans; proportion 
of natives employed, and class of situations filled by them; wages paid in the dockyard 
generally, 1339-1357— Instruciion in reading and writing provided for the dockyard 
employes^ 1358-1360 Size and capacity of the dockyard adverted to, 1382. 

Customs. General system pursued with regard to the revenue derived from sea customs, 

Prideaux 5369-5374 The land customs are abolished in Bengal, Bombay, and 

Madras; frontier duties still exist; articles on which levied, ib. 6375-5377 No com- 
plaint is made in Bengal against the revenue from the customs, JBaUiday 5408 Mode- 
rate amount of the customs duties in India, tb. 5498, 5499— —Double duties are paid 
upon the goods of foreign countries; the double duty on foreign bottoms has been abo- 
lished, ib. 5499-5505 Delay experienced by merchants in India in obtaining neces- 
sary information from the Government in matters relating to customs, &c., Finlay 7985- 

7988 How far merchants in India may be in a better position than merchants in this^ 

country in cases of litigation with Government on matters of customs, ib. 7993*7999 

Account of the land customs revenue received in the North-Western Provincts in each 
of the years 1840-41 to 1850-51, together with the charges of the land customs esia- 
blishment on that frontier, App. to First Rep. p. ^81. 

Customs of the Natives. See Manners and Customs of the Natives. 

Cutch. Particulars as to the salt deposits in Cutch, Prideaux 7316-7321. 

Cuttack. Statement of the cost of salt manufactured in Cuttack in 1 849-50, App. to Fourth 
Rep. p. 274, 275. 

D. 

Dacca, District of. State of the country around Dacca ; falling off of the population^ 

Halliday 5461-5467 Organised system of salt smuggling prevailing in the district, 

Aylwin 6987. 

Dacoity. How far there has been any diminution of late years in the number of dacoities 

and gang robberies in Bengal, HaUiday 1920, 1921 Frequent occurrence of dacoities 

in Bengal; mode of action of the dacoits, Marshman 3562-3565. 3581. 3584 Dacoity 

IS the normal crime of Bengal, especially of the Lower Provinces, ib. 3566, 3567. 3570 
^—Evidence as to the steps taken under different Governments to suppress this crime ; 
summary course adopted by the Mahommedan Government, and advocated by Warren 

Hastings, tfc. 3568-3572. 3676-3581 Minute of Warren Hastings, advising that, on 

the identity of the dacoits being ascertained, they be condemned and punished, without 

any further proof of crime ; recent adoption of this principle, ti. 3571-3578 Recent 

appointment of Mr. Wauchope to suppress this crime ; success of the energetic measures 

taken by him, ib. 3581 The dacoits are much less ferocious than they used to be, ib. 

3585, 3586. See also Wauchope^ Mr. 

DMousie^ 
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Dalhourie, Lord. Minue by the Governor-general on the letter of the Board of Revenue 
at Fort William, of agtU June 1852, on the subject of salt, App. to Fourth Rep. p. 272, 
273. 

Dapoolie (^Bombay), Dapoolie is the smallest station with a resident chaplain, Carr 9485. 

DarieeKng Range of Mountains. Fitness of this range of mountains for sanitary purposes, 
Martin 8934. 

Davis, Mr. See Roads. 

Deane, Henry William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has served in India for 25 years, 

3657— — Was laiely a judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut at Agra, 3658-3660 

Improvement in the working of the zillah courts within the last 10 or isyeurs, 3661 

Expediency of all judges being first emp'oyed in rev< nue matters. 3662 Greater 

inducement at present to enter the revenue than the judicial depai tmenr, 3663 Sugges- 
tion that ihe judges be at least as well paid as the Kevenue Commissioners, than whom 

they have much more to do, 3663. 3669-3672 A zillah judge should never be removed 

to the revenue service, but should look for promotion in his own- department, 3664 

There is too much leaning towards technicalities in the mode of procedure in the Com* 

pany's courts ; instance thereof, 3665, 3666 Witness approves of the pr«>vision, that 

the proceedinirs in the courts must be on sUimpcd paper; needless litii^ation is thereby 
prevented, 3667, 3668. 3673-3677- 

[Second Examination.] — Farther approval of ihe tax on proceedings in the courts of 

law, 3678-3680 How the technicalities in the law may best be remeditd, 3681, 3682 

Inexpediency of suddenly introducing a new and explicit code applicable to the 

natives, 3682-3604 Sufficiently progressive reform may be safely entrusted to the 

Legislative Council in India, 3682-3686 A general code of civil and criminal pro- 
cedure, applicable to all persons resident in India, which should include the present laws 

of the natives, would be a very jjreat advantage, 3687. 3689-3696 Suggestion that 

the zillah judges should try certain original rases which are now iried by the principal 

Sudder Ameens, 3697 Recommended estabUshment of local courts in the Moru>sil for 

the trial of L'.uropean criminal offenders, on the same principle as natives are tried ; how 

these courts should be constituted, 3697. 3701-3703. 3768. 3772-3776 Objection 

to sending Europeans to the Supreme Court in the Presidency for trial, 3697-3700. 

Further explanation as to there being too much leaning towards technicalities in the 

Company's courts, 3704, 3705 Reference to the gradation of office of witness before 

he was made a Sudder judge, 3706 Recommended introduction of viva vocy evidence 

into the zillah courts, 3708-3710 Objections to the employment of native juiors in 

the zillah courts as being too much actuated by unworthy motives 3711, 3712 Slight 

credit attaclied by witness to native testimony ; constant occurrence of perjury in almost 

every case hi a civil court, 3713-3717* 3733 Witness accounts for the perjury of the 

natives by tiie fact of there being no moral reprobation of such an offence amongst tliem, 

clever falsehood biing considered rather reputable than otherwise, 3735. 3750-3753 

How judges must be guided in eliciting the truth amid so much falseliood, 3716 

Particular cases cited from Mr. Norton's pamphlet on the administration of justice in 
India, wherein witness dissents from his conclusions, 3718-3723. 3757, 375^. 

General good repute of the native judges, 3724, 3725 Strict examination into 

their qualifications before appointment, 3726 Care taken to select nun (»f good 

character, 3726, 3727 Reference to the insiructiim provided for law students in 

India, 3728-3730 Objection to the elevation of native judires beyond their present 

positions as principal Suddt-r ameens, 3731, 3732 In course of ti:ne they may under 

the present system be rendered fit for higher offices, 3732. 3759-3763 How far 

vakeels miuht with advantage be considered ehgible for native judgeships, 3734 

Recommended increase of the moonsiff*s salary, 3735 Opinion that the salary of 

the principal Sudder ameen is relatively adequate to that of an European judge, con- 
sidering their different wants and positions, 3736-3740 Objections to rendering the 

English language compulsory in the zillah courts, 3741. 

Punishment awarded to perjury in India by the English law, 3742-3749 Extreme 

difficulty in the administration of justice in consequence of the mendacity of the people, 

3764"375^ Approval of the discontinuance of ignominious punishments for the crime 

of perjury, 3764-3766. 3777-3780- In a junction of the Supreme and Sudder couits 

it would be well to associate English barristers to a limited extent with the judges of the 

latter, 3769-3771 Different forms of oath which have been administered in tlie courts 

in India to native witnesses; abolition of the oath on the Ganges water adverted to; 
recommended introduction of the practice of swearing a man with his hand upon ihe 

head of his son, 3780-3796 The solemn declaration now made by the natives is not 

considered by them as at all binding on their conscience, 3782. 3791. 

Debt of India. Present amount of the registered debt of India; increase thereof since 
1834; probable extent to which the finances have been affected by wars since 1834, 

J. C. Melvill 821^ Progress being made in reducing the interest upon tie Indian 

e97--II. F debt; 
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Debt of //idia— continued. 

debt; further reduction contemplated, •/. C. -Mi?Z»i7/ 8267-8276 ^Thetaving of interest 

if all the 5 per cent, loans were converted into 4 per cent, loans, would be 225,000^ a 
year, ib. 8275. 

Decoits and Decoity. See Dacoity. 

Deputy Magistrates. The evil of appointing inexperienced and young men to responsible 
civil offices might be obviated by increasing the number of deputy magistrates and 

deputy collector*, Macpherson 8581, 8582 Efficient men, wnetner Europeans or 

natives, should be so appointed, ib. 8584, 8585. 

Dharwar and Belgaum Districts {Bombay). Tiiere is a want of combination of capital for 

purposes of improvement in these districts, Goldfinch 6762 Transfers of land may be 

made easily and without any expense, ib. 6763, 6764 Number of years' purchase for 

which land sells in these districts, ib. 6765 ^Taxes abolished in the Dharwar and 

Belgaum districts in 1844 and 1845,25.6840-6842. 6847-6850 The people are free 

from all taxes except the land revenue, ib. 6847-6850. 6853, 6854. 

" Diana,*' the Steamer. The " Diana," which belonged to the Bengal navy, served in the 

first Burmese war, J. C. Mehill 977 Particulars as to the tonni^e, armament, cost, 

&c., of this vessel, and where employed in each year, 1841-42 to 1847-48, App. to First 
Rep. p. 390-396 Further account of the employment of this steamer, ib. 402. 

Diaries. Advantages of the system of keeping a diary, as adopted at the Delhi Residency, 
Sir C. E. Trevelyan 5165. Seevlio Correspondence. 

Differential Duties. Differential duties on foreign bottoms are abolished ; most articles of 
n)reign produce pay a double duty, Prideaux 5371, 5372. 

Director'General of the Medical Department. Advantage of substituting a director-general 
of the medical department for the medical board, Martin 8937. 

Directors. See Court of Directors. 

Discharges (Army). Mode in which a soldier in the Indian army procures his discharge. 
Lord Gough 1697-1700. See also Invaliding. 

Dispensaries. See Hospitals and Dispensaries. 

Dividends. How far the Court of Directors are responsible for a proper management of the 
revenues of India from which the proprietors' dividends are paid, Halliday 4173. 

Dixon, Colonel. Efficiency of the works of irrigation planned by Colonel Dixon and his 
predecessor, Colonel Hall, in Ajmere, Peacoch 8073. 

Doab Canal. Purposes and expenses of this canal adverted to, Peacock 8070. 
See also Land Revenue, 2. 

Dockyards, Docks, ^c: 

1. Generally. 

2. Details as to the Dockyard at Bombay. 

1. Generally: 

Existence of steam factories and docks throughout India adverted to, Cursetjee 1332- 

ig34 Expediency of Government giving every encouragement to the formation 01 

docks, quays, &c., throughout India, /'inSy 7813-7818 Reference to the contem- 
plated formation of a dock at Diamond Harbour, near Calcutta, with a railway to com- 
municate with the river, Gladstone 8058-8064. 

2. Details as to the Dockyard at Bombay : 

Number of men employed in the dockyard at Bombay; they are chiefly natives, 

Cursetjee 1289-1291 Efficiency of the dockyard at Bombay, and of the steam factory 

there; how far desirable to construct steam-engioes and iroD vessels there instea'l of in 

England, ib. 1298-1335. 1361-1372 No iron ships have as yet been built in Bombay; 

the expense would be less than in England, on account of the lower rate of wages, ib. 
1309-1316. 1323-1331— —The iron used in Bombay is all obtained from England, 16. 

13M- 1323- 1379^1380. , „ ^ s^ • ,. . 

Information as to thebuildmg of teak vessels at Bombay; the limber is mamly pro- 
cured from Malabar ; economy of these vessels as compared with English oak-built 

vessels, on account of their greater durability, Ci«r*e{/e€ 1317-1321. 1383-1397 

There is every disposition toempk)y natives in the Bombay dockyard, 16. 1327, 1328—— 
The first and second class engineers and other chief officers at Bombay are mainly 
Europeans; proportion of natives employed, and class of situations filled by them; 

wages paid in the dockyards generally, ib. 1339-1357 Instruction m reading and 

writing provided for the dockyard employes, ib. 1358-1360 Size and capacity of the 

dockyard, ib. 1382. 

Dodgson, 
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Dodsson, J. C. Appointaient of this gentleman as officiating joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of Bogra, within two years afier completing his education, Macpherson 8570. 

DcoUe-beartn. Propoiti^in of Doolie-bearers to fighting men in the Indian army, Burlicn 
813. 

Drcitwich. Petition of ihe inhabitants of the borough of Droitwicb, and others interested 
in the manufacture of salt, to ihe House of Commons, complaining of duty levied by East 
India Com[>any on salt, App. to Fourth Hep, p, 253, 254. 

Dmrbcrrees. Functions of the durbarree in regard tu the collection of the land revenue. 
Bird 5581. 

i^usterahj Feast of the. Modification made by the Government in the wording of the order 
for the attendance of the military at the fesist of the Dusserah, JoAiob 9730, 9731. 

JDykes, James William Ballautine. (Analysis of his Evidence,) — Period of witness's resi- 
dence in India, 6508-6510 The Madras Presidency is mostly settled on the ryotwar 

system ; explanation of same, 6511, 6512 Cnses in \^hich the mode of assessment is 

Taried, 6513, 6514 ^The settlement was made in 1796; the zemindary system 

established in 1802 failing, the former has bet n gradually returned to, 6515-6517 

Tl»e settlement has never been legally revived by ennctment; the inegularity of the 
assestment, the checks upon relinquishment of lands, and upon improvements, and the 
uncertainty of tenure, constitute the evils of the ryotwar system, 6518-6527. 

Piactically the rules as 10 tenure jire unpublished, 6520-6526 — —Cultivators should 
be allowed to expend their capital without risk of extra assessment for in)proved 

returns, 6528^ Satisfactory result from no change of assessment in cases of improved 

lands with ordinary crops, 6529 It is not expedient to introduce tither the zemindary 

or village sysiems, where the ryotwar obtains, 6530. 6536 Changes made in the 

practice under the original 5ettlen)ent, 6531, 6532 Rules as to [lermission being 

granted to ryots to sink wells, 6532-6535 The uncertainly of tenure discourages the 

embarkation of capital in cultivation, 6537, 6538 Tenure on which the European 

coffee cultivators hold land, 6538. 

Plan upon which the European sugar manufacturers procure raw material, 6539-6541 

— — A(lvanta«ies that w«»u!d arise from grants of land in perpetuity, 654.2, 6543 I^'s- 

tricts in which iiiigatiiu is supplied from other sources than wells, 6544 Assistance in 

effecting improvements, afforded by the Government, 6545-6547 Resources of the 

population for making improvemenis, 6548, 6549 Profits accruing to the people 

from visiting Ceylon at the period of the coffee harvest, 6550. 6669 Explanation of 

the moturpha tax, 6551-6574. 6629 No similar tax is levied on Europeans, 6553, 

6554. 6591— Madras is the only presidency in which it has not been aboHslied, 6555 

— — High rate at which weavers are assessed to ii, 6558 Rule by which its amount is 

fixed or varied, 6562-6565. 6574. 6587, 6590-6598, 6599. 6600, 6610 Average and 

gross amount, 6566-6569. 6572. 6586. 6594. 

Evils and abuses attendant on the collection of the moturpha tax, 6575-6583. 6592, 

6593. 6607. 6611, 6612 Its abolition is the best remedy, 6584-6586. 6600, 6601 

Titles under which the lax is levied, 6595-6597 Benefits that would result from 

the abolition of the tax, 6602-6604. 6684. An improved system of tenure of land 

would lead to the cultivation of a greater area and consequent increase of revenue, which 
would compensate the Government for the loss of the moturpha tax, 6605, 6606. 6629 

- - Manner in which the difference of prospeiity between liengal and Madras may be 

accounted for, 6613, 6614- The former sub«division of Madras into petty states who 

were always at war, is the reason of the thinness of'its population, 6615, 6616 Supe- 
rior descriptions of produce are assessed at higher rates, 6617, G618 The higher rate 

at which sugar crops appear to be assessed in the North-weste.n Provinces is aitiibutable 
to the assessment being made on the irrigation, 6619. 6621. 

The order of 2d June 1852, relinquishing 10 ryots the benefit of their improvements, 

does not iully accomplish its intention, 6621-6625 The number and intricacy of the 

rules as to weJl-sinking are the main impediment to such improvements, 6626, 6627 

NeceFfeity for an improved system of roads and bridges by the Government; to-operation 
would leadily be given by the population, 6628-6633. 6642-6644. 6652-6654. 6682 

— - The general principles of the original ryotwar system present the best description of 

tenure, 6634, 6635 The adoption of the village system in Madras is not practicable, 

6636 — —Extent to whieh the zemindary systenj (obtains in the Presidency, 6637-6639 
— — Comparative condition of tlie ryots under the zemindaiy i*nd rvotwar systemB, 
6640,6641. 

Objections to the creation of bridge or road tolls, 6645-6649 District over which 

the moturpha tHX is levied, 6650, 6651 Relations existing between the zemindars and 

the ryots, 6655-6657 Respects in which the ryotwar system is preferable to the 

zemindary, 6658, 6659 Comparative prosperity of the ryots, 6660, 6661 Probable 

rental of zemindar*, 6662- — The zemindars are not a desiiahle class to be retained ; 
their connexion with the police v as a lailu re, 6663-6665 If Government improves the 
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Dykes, James William Ballantine. (Analysis of his 'Ev\dence)^'Continued. 

land it might fairly raise the af^sessment ; if an individuaU he should be allowed the benefit 

of the improvement, 6666-6668 Condition and wages of ihe labouring classes, 6670- 

6681 An extension of inigatiun is much required in some districts, 6683-6684. 

Refoims needed in the procedure in the civil courts, 6684. 6687 Character of the 

procedure now in pr«nctice, 6685, 6686 The suits are passed through more quickly 

in the nuiive than in the European courts, 6687 ^Taxes levied under the name of 

licenses and small farms, 6688-6690 It is preferable ttiat the taxes reqiiired for the 

necessiti( s of the state should be levied on laud rather than on personal propertv, 66gl- 
6695. 

[Second Examination.] Evidence referring to the allegations of a petition of the 
Madras Native Association and others; ihe adoption of the r^otwar system is attri- 
butable to the state of things on the country being ceded, and not to the wish of the 

Company, 7196, 7197 ^"fhe improvement of the ryots is not so likely under the 

zemiiidiirs hs under the G4)vernn.ent, 7198 Althou<>h produee may have fallen in 

value, yet the same ground yields more now than formerly, and consequently the ryot 
does not suffer from the fall, 7199-7202. 

Evil of ryots being obliged to retain lands fur which they have no use, 7203-7205 
Oi)jecuons to which the practice as to the payment of the last instalment of revenue 

by the ryot is open; remedies propose«l, 7206-7208 Inconvenience re^ultin^ from 

the reveV.ue and tlse police being in the same hands in Madras, 7209-7211 Estimated 

fall of revenue if freedom of cultivation were permitted, 7212-7215 The ryotwar 

system has improved the condition of the cultivators, although the revenue might not 
show such an improvement, 7216, 7217. 

Manner in which oppression of ryots by zemindars might be guarded against, 7218- 

7220 All petty Government restrictions and imposts on trade, such as small farms, 

licenses, and raolurpha, should be abolished, 7221, 7222 The grievance as to the 

salt monopoly has been exaggerated ; improved communiccLtions with the interior would 
reduce its price there, 7223 A reduction of the monopoly price would check smug- 
gling, 7224, 7225 Cunsideiations as to the increase of consumption of spirituous 

liquors in Madras, 7226 The native revenue establishment is a requisite one, 7227 

The practice of doing the revenue transactions of the Madras Presidency in the 

Mahratta language should be discontinued, and the vernacular substituted, 7227, 7228. 

Abuses to which the execution of public works by the heads of police is subject, 7229 
«— — Extended irrigation, uithout improvements in the road communication, would not 

materially improve the country, 7229, 7230. 7234, 7235 Private capital would not be 

wanting to improve the irrigation, 7231-7236 Proposal for the improvement of the 

profession of the law, 7237-7240 Alteiation requisite in the practice of natives in 

bringing accusations, 7241, 7242 A return to the police system anterior to 1816 is 

not desirable, 7243. 

Expediency of giving greater ptiblicity to public records, and permitting fn er acce>8 

to them, 7244-7247 Witness would not alter the conditions on which the Company's 

servants now hold office, but would raise their intellectual acquirements, 7248 

Remarks as to the powers of lungistrates of the Presidency, 7249 Manner in which 

the intellectual cbaiacter of the service might be improved, 7250-7252 Witness is of 

opinion that the petition to which the foregoing evidence refers is drawn by a European, 
7^53- 

E. 

East India Company. Opinion that the East India Company as at present constituted is 
not on principle a proper depositary for the high powers it possesses, /y^Z/tWay 4153- 

415G How far, by the Act of 1833, the East India Company have any authority in 

the government of India beyond the disposal of the patronage, Marshman 4600-4620 

Popular opinion in Iiioia that the government of the co'untry rests with the East 

India Company, ih, 4647-4649. 4654 Any odium attaching to "the Government falb 

consequently on the C< mpany, thoiij:h not responsible for the same, ib. 4650-4653 

Statistical infoimation relative to the com pro nise effected between the Government of 
India and the East India Company, under the Act of 1834, J* C. Melvill, 8180-8183. 
See also Crown, The. Home Government. 

East India Proprietors. In retaining the scheme of giving proprietors of East India 
stock a share in the Governmetit of India, witness only does so because he cannot devise 

any means of gettin«^ rid of such an anomaly, Hallidny 4170-4172 Anomaly of the 

system by which the hohUrs of East India stock apooint the Governors of India, 

Marshmaji ^^*]Q l)ifficulties in the way of giving to holders of Government notes in 

India and this country a voice in the election of Directors, ib. 4594 Extent to which 

the Court of Proprietors are peculiarly interested in the good government of India, 
Sullivan 5057- 6076-5085. 
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JSast Indians. In the MofussH Courts there is no law at all applicable to East Indians, 

Cameron 2Qog Memorial of East Indians of the Presidenr'iesof Calcutta, Madras, 

and Bombay, residing^ in London, to the House of Commons, suggesting alterations, 8cc, 
in the present laws by which they are governed, App. to Fifth Rep. p. 113-115 — — 
Petition of certain East Indians, inhabitants of Calcutta, &c., for removal of disabilities 
affeciing persons of mixed parentage, App. to Sixth Rep. p. 206-209. 

ECCLESIASTCAL ESTABLISHMENT: 

1. Details as to the Establishment maintained hy the Company. 

2. The Extension thereof considered. 

3. Papers laid before the Committee. 

1. Details as to the Establishment maintained hy the Company: 

There are about 130 military chaplains in India, and care is taken that there shall 

always be one at the head quarters of every regiment, P. Melvilt 108 As a general 

rule, the Government is only bound to find clergy for its army, ^a//Way 8858, 8859 

Ihe civil servants should provide for their own religious requirements, ib. 8860 ■ ■ 

Control possessed by the Guvernment over the clergy of the Establishment, ib. 8868, 

8869 ^There is every necessity for a due superinteiMlence of the Company's chaplains 

in India, Tucker 9081, 9082. 

The Government provide for all the expenses of Protestant worship in India for the 
military ; the liberality with which this is done suffices also for the Protestant Europeans 
at the several stations, Cahill 9164,9165 The Indian Government have never ac- 
knowledged any obligation to provide ecclesiastical accommodation for other than their 

own servants, Joseph Kennedy 9295 Abundant provision made by Government for 

the spiritual wants of all membeis of the Established Church in India, ib. 9296, 9^97 

Period of service after which the clergy and bishop of the Church Establishment in 

Bombay are entitled to a pension ; amount of pension allowed, Carr 9491-9493. 9495- 

9497 Number t f clergymtn ordained since the establishment (if the bishopric of 

Bombay, 16.952 8 Inadequacy of the Ecclesiastical Establi^hmtnt in Imii^, JRowlandson 

9770-9774- 

Provision made by the Government for the spiritual wants of the Presbyterians and 

Roman Catholics, Halliday 8847 Neither the heads of the Brahmin or Mahomedan 

religions aie paid anything by the Government, ib. 8875, 8876. 8885 Measures in 

progress for the permanent anano:ement of the church aifairs of the natives. Tucker 

9044 Moral improvement of the Company's servants since the erection of the 

ecclesiastical establishment, Halliday 8848-8850. 8869 Application of the Bishop of 

Calcutta for an increase of the clerical body in India, ib. 8852-8854. 

2. The Extension thereof considered: 

The providing and maintaining of an ecclcriastical establishment by the Government 
should be regulated by the wants of their own servants, and not by the suppositious title 

of other Christians to such benefits, Halliday 8846.8864 ft would be unfair to 

charge the revenues of India with the expense of clergy for the natives, i6. 8851 

Beyond a certain limit, it would not be fair to saddle the natives of India with the ex- 
pense of a cteiical establishment for Europeans, ib, 8877 But in so far as a clerical 

establishment improves the character of the two services, and so affects the well-being 
of native society, the natives gain by contributing to its support, ib. 8878-8882. 

The Government is the proper judge of the religious afTairs of the country, Halliday 

8883-8884 Extent to which the religions of native servants should be provided for 

by the Government, ib. 8886-8888 Tlie same religious establishments are not required 

for the religion of the natives as of the Europeans, ib. 8889, 8890 Europeans not 

being in the service should provide for their own religious wants in certain cases, ib. 

8891 The revenues of India could not bear the maintenance of establishments 

for all sects, ib. 8892 Inadec^uacy of the number of chaplains provided by the 

Government in the Madras Presidency, Tucker 9045, 9046 Objection raised by the 

Madras Native Association to any increase in the Church Establishment, App. to First 
Rep. p. 465, 

3. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Statement delivered in by E. D. Bourdillon, showing the authorised ecclesiastical 

establishments in India in 1833 ®"d 1852 respectively, App. to Sixth Rep. p. 215 

Tabular statement showing the provision made at the several stations in India for the 

spiritual instruction of ihe civil and military servants of Government, ii. 216-222 

Statement showing the disposition of the Bombay Ecclesiastical Establishment in 
January 1853, ib. 223. 

See also Bishops. Chaplains. Roman Catholic Clergy. Roman Catholics. 
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Education : 

1. Details of the State of Education at the several Presidences. 

2. Constitution and Proceedings of tie Commiitee of Public Instruction. 

3. Sums now devoted to Educational Purposes in India; their Insufficiency. 

4. Expediency of adopting a System of Grants in Aid. 

6. Tendency of the present System of Secular Instruction ; whether desirable 
to abrogate it. 

6. Lord Hardinge*s Nct'ficatum o/l844. 

7. Policy of encouraging Education in order to qualify Natives for the Civil 

Service. 

8. EiiideMce generally on other Points. 

1* Details of the State of Education at the Several Presidences: 

Bengal: 
Steps taken for promoting education in the Bengal Presidencjr, Halliday 7660, 7661 

Anxiety of the natives of Bengal for the diffusion of education among themselves, 

ib. 8757 Footing on which the expenditure for education in Bengal should be 

placed, ib. 875S -Want of schools at Mymensing and Tirhoot; attempt made by the 

Government to meet ^ame; aversion of the natives to sending their children from home^ 

Brodie 7524-7529 Particulars as to the English schools in the Bengal Presidency, 

namely, the Government, missionary, and native proprietary schools ; the two first claFS 
of schools also exist in the Agra Presidency, Marshman 8587, 8588. 

Bombay : 
Insufficiency of the sum at present applied to the purposes of education in the Bombay 

Presidency, Jacob 9689 Provision made by Government for secular education in 

Bombay, Carr 9579, 9580. 

Madras : 
Minute by the Marquis of Tweeddale on education, &c., in Madras, and on theintioduc 
tion of the Bible as a rlass book; also copy of a despatch of Court of Directors relating 
to the same, App. to Sixth Rep, p. 189-192. 

North'Weslern Provinces : 

In Agra, the Lieutenant-governor controls tlie system of education, Halliday 8775 
^— Arrangen;ents made as to education in the North-Western Provinces on the separa- 
tion of its government from that of Bengal; it has been endeavoured to maintain a simi- 
larity in the educational systems of both Governments, ib. 8776 The Educational 

Report for the Ncrth-Western Provinces is made annually by the Lieutenant-governor 

to the Home Government, ib, 8777-8779 Difference between the native mind of the 

North- Western Provinces as compared with that of Bengal, ib, 8780. 

2. Constitution and Proceedings of the Committee of Public Instruction: 
C'py of letter, dated August 1824, addressed by the Education Committee to Lord 
Amherst, Belting forth their views on the subject of native education, Wilson 8434-8568 

(Sixth Rep. Ev,p. 18) Copy letter, dated September 1830, by the Home Government, 

taking a review of the proceedings of the Education Committee with respect to the 
education of natives, PTf&oM 8434-8568 Gentlemen constituting the Education Com- 
mittee on its first formation, i6. 8442 Funds controlled by the Education Committee 

on their fiist formation, ib, 8443 ^The transactions of the Committee of Public Edu- 
cation with the Government were carried on through ihe local ffovernments, ib. 8446 

^The recommendations of the Committee of Education for extension of education 

were always liberally carried out by the Government, ib, 8447-8449 Disposition of 

the Council of Education to the exclusive promotion of English education, ib. 8500- 
8501 Dissensions occasioned by the notification on the examination of native can- 
didates for employment between the Council of Education and the missionaries and 
others, Marshman i6i2. 

Frustration by the Council of Education of a clandestine atiempt by certain native 

teachers in the Mahomedan College to teach Mahomedan theology, Halliday 8^6 j 

Manner of appointment and names of members of the Council of Education in Bengal, 

ib. 8769, 8770. 8772. 8775 -The Council make an annual report of their proceedings, 

ib. 8771 They have ihe entire management of education; any matters of unusual 

importance are submitted to the Government, ib. 8773 TTie Couucil make all appoint- 
ments in the educational department, ib. Powers of the Council to open or close 

schools, ib, 8774, 8775 It is not advisable to introduce a council of education into 

the North-Western Provinces, ib. 8780, 8781. 

3. Sums 
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3. Sums now devoted to Educational Purposes in India ; their Insufficiency : 

Sums applied to education in India in 1833 and at the present time, Wikon 8444 

Ilemarks as to the appropriation of the educational grant to particular studies, ib. 8503, 
8504— Sum devoted to educational purposes in India; its present amount is not 

suflBcient, Marskman 8614 Favourable propress made in education in India since 1833, 

inadequacy of the money appropriated to the purposes of education, Halliday 8754 
—The application of the funds devoted to education in India has been very satisfactory, 
ii. 8756 — — Probable amount required to be expended for the purposes of education m 

India, ih. 8757 The Government grants and occasional private donations make up 

the only means by which education is supported, Jacob 9690-9695. 

Construction of buildings for purposes of education referred to, Peacock 81 14 Ar- 
rangement made in 1835 with reference to the payment of stipends to students in native 
colleges ; these stipends practically resemble the allowances made in our own parish 

schools, Wilson 8434-8436 Stipends were formerly given in accordance with the 

custom of the country, and not as inducements for people to study, ib. 8439. 

4* Expediency of adopting a System of Grants in Aid : 

The annual appropriations for native education should follow the same course as those 

for public works. Sir C E. Trevelyan 8066 (Fifth Rep. Ev. p. 44) Expediency of 

adopting in India, with reference to educational grants, a similar plan to that of the Privy 
Council of Education in this country, of grants in aid, and a similar system of inspec- 
tion of schools, Marshman 6615-8617 Both the grants in aid and the proposed 

inspection should be irrespective of religious creeds, and of vernacular or other schools, 

ib. 8618, 8619 System under which grants in aid should be made to educational 

establishments, ih. 8734, 8735 Advantage of adopting ** grants in aid " to educa- 
tional establishments, HaUiday 8757-8759. 

Grants in aid for educational purposes irrespective of religions are much to be recom- 
mended, Tucker 9031, 9032 The grants in aid, if adopted, should be given without 

regard to religious distinction, ib. 9057, 9058 Funds now in existence from which aid 

might be given to Protestant education in India without detriment to that of other sects, 

ib. 9072, 9073 The Government should contribute to the secular education of all 

classes of religionists ; expediency of adopting the training system and school inspection 
now established in England, in India, ib. 9079, 9080. 

Expediency of adopting in India the system of *' grants in aid ^ for education, as is 

done in England, Carr 9641, 9642 rrinciple upon which witness would regulate 

th(B grants in aid to the different schools, ib, 9647-9653 The self-supporting principle 

of education might be encouraged, Jacob 9697 Considerations involved in the uniform 

substitution of ** grants in aid '' for the direct support of educational establishments, ib. 
9722. 

6. Tendency of ike present System of Secular Instruction ; wketker desirable to 
abrogate tt: 

The natives regard the education movement as preparatory to their being christianized, 

and dislike it accordingly, Robinson 6493 The education in the Government schools is 

of a strictly secular character, MarskmanSoQi Amon^ the natives religion and edu- 
cation are intimately united, ib, 8592 Extent to which religious works are in use in 

the Government colleges, ib. 8686-8688 ^The effect of the education given to natives 

in the Government schools is to un-Hindooise them, without substituting any other 

belief, £6.8697 Prior to Lord Aukland's administration the Mahoraedan and Hindoo 

religions were, unknown to the Government, mnght in the Mahomedan and Sanscrit 

colleges, /6. 8767, 8768 Instruction in Hindoo and Mahomedan law involves some 

amount of instruction in those religions, ib. 8767. 

The instruction in physical truths, given in the Government schools, is a departure 

from their neutrality, as it subverts the doctrines of Hindooism, Tucker 9027, 9028 

Witness was connected with all the education societies at Bombay related to the Church 
of England ; degree of success which has attended the efforts of these societies, Carr 

9574-9576 Cisadvantages arising to the people from the exclusion of religious 

instruction fn.m the Government schools, ib, 968i' Tendency of secular education to 

occasion infidel opinions; European infidel writings propagated among the natives, ib. 

9584-9587 Adfvisability of rescinding the several legulations on the exclusion of 

religious subjects from the studies at the Government colleges, ib. 9589, 9590 Man- 
ner in which Christian doctrine might be taught in the Government schools, ib. 9591, 

9592 The good education afforded at the Government schools is the reason of their 

success, rather than the exclusion of religion, ib. 9593-9595 Reasons for which the 

Government ought 10 permit instruction in the Scriptures, with voluntary attendance 

thereat, in their schools, ib. 9643-9646 No other moral training than that founded on 

the Decalogue is likely to be elective, H. 9654-9658. 
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6. Tendency of the present System of Secular Instruction, (J'c— continued. 

Danger 10 the Government from the encouragement of the intellectual improvement 
of I he natives, unaccompanied by any moral trainmg or religious instruction, Jacob 9670- 
9672 The giving an education of a merely intellectual or scientific description, with- 
out the inculcation of morals, will never fit natives for administering government or 

justice, ib. 9676-9678 Mischievous results likely to ensue from the exclusively secular 

education given by the Government, Rowktndson 9745-9750 Tendency of liberal educa- 
tion to undermine Hindooism, James Kennedy 9924-9929 Impolicy of the Government 

sanction being sought to the teaching of Christianity in iheir schools ; manner in which 

Christian iiutruction might be given at the option of the pupils, ib. 9930, 9931 The 

effect of the Government system of education at Calcutta is to produce flippant infidels, 

and in the Upper Provinces quiet conformists to Hindooism, t6. 9939-9941 A liberal 

education, HS that given at the Government schools, should include truth as well as error, 

ib, 9966-9968 Undermining influence of the Government system of education on 

the Hindoo religion, Charles 9990-9994. 

6. Lord Hardirige^s Nofijication of 1844: 

Measures in progress in May 1853 for carrying out the plan of education recom- 
mended by Lord Ilardinge in 1845, as far as relates to the Bengal Presidency, ^a^day 

7660 Causes to which Lord Hardinge's notification of 1844 was attributable; it was, 

however, Buptrseded by a subsequent one; disapproval by the Court of Directors of 

this laiter document, ManAwan 8608-8611 The second notification on the subjects 

of examination of native candidates for public employment, virtually excluded all but 

those who had been educated in the Government colleges, ift. 8612 ^The object of 

Lord Hardinge's notification was to obtain the best scholars for filling the civil appoint- 
ments in the interior, ib, 8638 Difficulties which arose in effecting this object, tb. 

8639-8641. 

7. Policy of encouraging Education in order to qualify Natives for the Civil 

Service: 

Expediency of education being fostered in India as a means of qualifying natives for 

the civil service, Let£?tn 3184 Prejudice formerly entertained among some members 

of the ci^il service and officers of Government against the employment of natives 

educated in ihe Government schools, Marshman 8608 Holding out civil appointments 

as prizes would induce children to remain longer at school than they now do, ib. 8630, 

8631 Number of youths in the Government service in the interior who received their 

education at English institutions, ib. 8637 Period at which Government might require 

certificates of merit from candidates for appointments, ib. 8651, 8652 ^The tesi for 

studenis, heing candidates for public employment, is too high, ib. 8738-8740 Stimu- 
lus that might be given to education by establishing an educational test for admission to 
Government employment, James Kennedy 9969. 

8. Evidence generally on other Points : 

It is not true that sinre 1833 there has been a stronger inclination than existed prior 
to that time, to give a preference to the English mstruction of natives over native 

instruction ; papets relating to this subject, Wilson 8434-8568 Order issued by the 

Government in 1835, (iireciing the exclusive encouragement of English education in 

India ; modifications subsequently made relative thereto, ib. 8434 Extracts from a 

letter by the Home Authorities, in 1830, on the subject of native education, ib. 8436 (6th 

Rev. Ev. p. 20) Advantages that would be derived from giving encouragement to the 

learned classes of India, and by promoting the study of Sanscrit and Arabic, and of 
native literature generally, 16. 8452, 8453 ^The great desideratum in India is the cul- 
tivation of a superior descripticm of knowledge among the natives, ib. 8480-8482 
General plan of education which witness would recommend in India, ib. 8499. 

The dissensions on the subject of education might be obviated by the establishment of 

universities on the principle of the London University, Marshman 8613 Disposition 

already manifested in different ways by the several authorities in India to pursue some 

such plan as that suggested, ib. 8619-8621 Extent of education among the native 

officers in the courts, ib. H664 Increase to be desired in the educational establish- 
ments, fiia//M?ay 8757 The Government have given the fullest encouragement that 

their means would admit of to the promotion of education, ib. 8760, 8761 Attempt 

made to modify the system of education so as to prevent the lapse into ignorance of the 

natives after ceasing their studies at the schools, ib. 8799 Character of the education 

given under the •* native system," Carr 9623, 9624 Inattention of the Government 

to the memorials of the Protestant East Indian community on the subject of education, 

Tucker 9070, 9071 Remarks as to the teaching in practice at the Government schools. 

Rice 9900-9903. 

Expediency of properly educating the natives so as to enable them to appreciate the 

benefits of British Government, Sir C. E. Trevelyan 8066 (^Fifth Rep. Ev.p. 45) The 

spread 
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8. Evidence generally on other Points — continued. 

spread of education would materially facilitate the good governmeni of the country, 

ialliday S^SijSjS^ Stimulus given to the growth oF a spirit of insubordination 

and disaffection to Government, by the system of education pursued in the Government 
C!olleges, &c., Rowlandson 9776-9779- 

The diflTerence of intellectual ability of natives educated at the English and at the 

native colleges is in favour of the latter, PViUon 8451 Respective degrees of attain* 

ment reached by the pupils in the several classes ol" schools named, Marshman 8589 

The limited circumstances of the natives prevents their continuing at the English 

schools so long as to become well grounded in the English language, ib. 8590 

Remarks relative to the number of students in the different schools of certain districts, 

ib. 8695,8696 The natives when youths are quick at acquiring knowledge, but not 

so in after life, Halliday 8798 Number of scholars in the native, missionary, and 

Government schools, James Kennedy 9935-9937- 

Number of Christian teachers in the Government colleges, Marshman 8705 Rates 

of remuneration of teachers in the Government colleges, ib. 8706-8709. 

Statement on the subject of education, App. to First Rep. p. 463. 487. 507 

Petition of Charles Hay Cameron, late Member of the Council of India, fecc, for the 
adoption of a system of education for the natives, ib.p. 510, 511. 

See also Bible, The. Madras University. Madressa. Missionary Schools 

and Colleges. Religious Instruction. School-looks, Tweeddale, Marquis of. 
Vernacular Languages^ 3. Women. 

Education Committee. See Education, 2. 

Edwards, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — OflBces held by witness in India, 6855, "^ 

6856 Description of the ryotwar system obtaining in the hill districts, 6857 ^I'he 

village system ot settlement is being substituted for the lyotwar, 6857-6863 Satis- 

faciory working of the change where already made, 6860-6863 Basis on which the new 

assessment is made, 6864-6866 Superior condition of the people under British rule 

as compared with those of the native states, 6867-6869. 6871-6873 Population of 

the hill districts, 6870 Instances of a desire in the hill districts for the adoption of 

the British plan of management, 6874— —Esteem of the natives for the recently intro- 
duced system in the Trans-Suilej hills, 6875. 

Obstacles to emigiation from native states to the British possessions, 6876-6878. 

6888 Unfavourable alteration in the feelings of the native chiefs towards their 

subjects, 6879 ^The present land revenue system is the best that can be adopted, 

6880-6882 No new system was adopted in the Norih-west Provinces, 6881 

Revenue of the different hill districts, 6883-6887. 6890 Its amount has been 

reduced by the new assessment, 6889 Improvements will be encouraged by the new 

settlement, 6891, 6892. 6928*^ No impediment exists to the settlement of European 
cultivators, 6893-6896 Hops might be cultivated in the district, 6897 Establish- 
ment of a brewery in the hill districts by a European, 6898-6900. 

Reason of Europeans not having seitled more generally in the hill districts; natural 

inducements offered by the country, 6901, 6902 Mineral resources of the countrv, 

6903-6914 Manner in which the iron mines are woiked; facilities for smelting; 

quality of the iron, 6904-6914 Large area adapted to the cultivation of tea, 6915- 

6917 Remarks as to assessment in the Puniaub, 6918-6921 Condition of the 

ryots in the native states of Bhuripore and Futteala, 6922-6924 Improvement 

needed in the roads in the hill districtp, 6925-6927 Resources of the ryots for 

carrying on cultivation, 6929-6931 Extensive and efficient character of the irrigation 

now in use, 6932-6938— — No restriction is applied to the description of crops i-aised, 
6939 Faciliiies offered to Europeans settling in the hill districts, 6940-6943. 

Electric Telegraph. Even though Bombay and Madras should become connected with 
Calcutta by electric telegrapii, witness would still advise the continuance of separate 
Governments for those Piesidencies, Halliday 4358-4363-— — Benefits anticipated as 
regards official comuiunication throughout India from the formation of the electric 
telegraph, Marshman 4389-4392. 

EliaSf Owen John. Reference to a complaint made by Mr. O. J. Elias, an Armenian 
gentleman, of his rvots having combined againsi him ; suits instituted by him for the 
recovery ot the revenue, Halliday 54,^8-5460; Mangles 6289. 

Ellenhorough, Lord. Recall of Lord Ellenborou^h attriVjuted to a personal quarrel with 

the Directors; tes^timony to his abiity as Governor-general, Lewin 3095, 3096 

Explanation as to Loid Ellenborough's prohibiten to officers to publish official infor- 
mation; case of Colonel Sleeman adverted to, Marshman 4445-4448 Authority 

exercised by Lord Ellei borough, as President of tlie Board of Control (as well as by 
other President)*), on all important matters connected with India, Sir C £• Trevelyan 

5183. See also Tkomason, Mr. 
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Elphinstone^ Mr. Letter from Mr. Elphinstone, collector in India, showing the policy of 
Ooyernment in making advances to the cultivators of cotton; present inability of the 
ryots to undertake a proper cultivation, Finlay 7909, 7910. 

Mphinstone Colkge (Bombay). Amount of support afforded by the Government to this 
college; stcular character of the education given there, Carr 9582, 9583— Particulars 
of a discussion tliat occiired at the time of the formation of the Elphinstone College on 
the proposal to have a professor of morals, ib. 9625. 

Embankments. Circumstance of the maintenance of some of the embankments in Bengal 
being chained to the zemindars, Peacock 8095-8097 Occasional inundations pro- 
duced by tne embankments of the great rivers of Bengal ; suggested substitution of a 
system of drainage for that of embankments, tb. 8097, 8098. 

Employment. Abundance of employment for people of all ranks in the service of the 
Government, T. J. Turner 5819. 

Enam Grants. See 'Resumption Regulations, 2. 

Engineer Officers. The officers of the engineers are fully equal to their duties in every 

way. Sir W. Cotton 238 They nre well prepared at Chatham and Addiscombe fo^ 

their subsequent duties in the field, Abbott 686, 687 Great difficulty in procuring 

adequate superintendence, as regards engineer officers, for the conduct of public 
works; remarks by Mr. Thomasont hereon, /^eacocA 8090. 8111, 8112. 

See also Roorkee College. 

English Language: 

1. Extent to which acquired by the Natives. 

2. Its Adoption in the Courts of Law recommended. 

3. Inexpediency of rendering such Adoption compulsory. 

1. Extent to which acquired by the Natives: 

Slight extent to whicl), even among the higher classes, English is understood in Bengal, 

Marshmau 3543 The knowledge of the English lanajuage has not extended beyond 

tlie Presidencies and some large towns, Wilson 8450 The native scholars at the English 

colleges seldom attain to a proficiency in the English language, and rarely carry its use 

into private life, ib. 8450, 8451 Peiiod requisite for a native to acquire a knowledge 

of the English language, ib. 8^52 There is a dearth of persons qualified to teach the 

English language, ib. §453 For the purpose of diffusing English knowledge, Sanscrit 

or Arabic is the preferable medium, and has more influence with the natives than English, 

ib. 8455 Pi ogress made in the study of English by natives, at the Sanscrit College 

and at the Madressn, ib. 8459. 

The encouragement by the Government of the study of the Eti^li«h language and 
literature to the exclusion of those of India is productive of great discontent among all 

classes of the natives, yVilso?^ 8505, 8506 The desire for an English education evitieed 

by the naiives in Bengal is chiefly in the hope of obtaining Government employment, 
Haliiday 8794 Desire of the natives to learn English ; facility with which the know- 
ledge of the language mi^t be extended, Jacob 9696. 

2. Its Adoption in the Courts of Law recommended; 

A knowledge of the Enghsh language should for the future be indispensable in every 

native judge, Sir E. Perry 2520-2524. 2590-2594,- Sir E. Gambler 2846, 2847 

Gradual increase in the use of the English language in the Sudder Adawlut in Bengal 

and Bombay, Sir E. Perry 2524 Belief that in three years a bar versed in English 

might be obtained ;<t ench vf the zillah courts, ib. 2526 The record by the judge 

should invariably be in English, ih. 2590 ^The English language might be immediately 

substituted for the native language in the zillah courts; contemplated employment by the 

judge of interpreters, ib. 2767-2769 Belief that the natives would prefer to see all 

proceedings before judges cariied on in the English language, ib. 2779 Wherever 

English judues preside the English languaire should be used, ib. 2783-2785. 

Cases in which a knowledue of English should be required in native judicial employes. 

Sir E Gambler 2823 ; Haliiday 8795, 8796 Recommendation tliat in the proposed 

appella:e court tite English language should always be used in oral pleadings, Leith 3^32 

Practice now generally adopted bv the sudder judges at Calcutta of having all papers 

coming before rhem translated before hand into English, ib. Qualification of the pre- 
ceding statement; evidence of Mr. Haliiday to a contrary effect, quoted, ib. 3236-3239. 

3. Inexpediency of rendering such Adoption compulsory ; 

Disapproval of the compulsory use of the English language in the zillah or mofussil 
courts, Leith 3338; Marshmau 3543- 8671, 8672. 8674; Deane 3741 ; Jevanjee Pes- 

ionjee 3805 Grounds for the recommendaiion that the use of the English language in 

the several courts should, as wth as Hindostanee and Bengalee, See, be optional wiih the 
parties interested in ihe cause, Baillie 3443, 3444. 3496-3497— ^ It ahouW be received 

in 
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3. Inexpediency of rendering such Adoption com/m/sory'-^continued. 
in ihe courts on the same foofiug as the vernacular languages, BaiUie 3443, 3496 — "^^ 

Utility of native oflScers being acquainted with theEnglish lani;«age, Marshman^Q-]^ 

Honesty and leniency to those beneath them is \o be preferred in native officers, rather 

than iheir having a knouledgeof English literature, ib, 8676 A knowledge of English 

should not be leouired of the students from vernacular schools who were applicants for 
Government employment, but it should be required in the case of the higher class of 
appcintments, ib. 8736. 

See also Sanscrit^ Vernacular Languages, 3. 

English Law. See Codification of the Law. Law of Contracts. 

JEnlistment. Terms of enlistment for the native service in the three Presidencies adverted 
to ; special understanding in the case of Bengal with respect to the service of the men in 
foreign parts, P. il/e/ri/Z 51-53. 58. 116, 117; Lard Gough 1682-1684. 

*^ Enterprise*' The Steamer. Particulars as to the tonnage, armament, cost, &c. of this 
vessel, «nd where employed in each year 1841-42 to 1 850-5 1 , -4pp. to First Rep. p. 390- 
399 History of the employment of.tlie vessel, ib. 400. 402. 

Estimates, Suggestion for an amended form of annual estimate in detail to be sent by the 
several Presidencies to the Supreme Government, Sir C. E. Trevelyan 8066 (Fifth Rep. 

Ev. p. 43) Proposed revision of such estimates by the Governor-general and his 

Executive Council, ib. After the estimates have been finally examined and voted by 

the Legislative Council, the result of their discussions should be incorporated in an Appro- 
priaiion Act, ib. (Ev. p. 44) After the budget has been voted, the estimates, together 
with the Appropriation Act and all explanatory statements, should at once be published 
in India and sent home for the information of Parhament, ib. — —Minute comparisons 
are at the present time instituted between the estimated and the actual accounts of each 
year, J. C. Melvill 8221-8229. 

Eur, Rajah of See Joudpore, Rajah of. 

European Crimirtals. Recommended estabhshment of local courts in the Mofussil for the 
trial of European criminal offenders on the same principle as natives are tried ; how these 

courts should be constituted, Decme 3697. 3701-3703. 3768. 3772-3776 Objection 

to sending Europeans to the Supreme Court in the Presidency for trial, ib. 3697-3700. 
See also British Subjects. Judicature, 1. 4. 

European Officials. Degree in which the Company's civil servants are irresponsible to law, 
Moore Gooo-QoOQ. 6023— —Manner in whicn their misconduct is adjudicated upon, ib. 

6007-6009. 6019-6022 Instances in which the Couit of Directors have reversed 

sentences in such cases, ib. 6010-6018 Instance of partiality shown to an European 

functionary charged with selling tickets for a raffle, as compared with a na(ive gudty of 

the same offence^ Robinson 6385-6394. 6400-6407 Impropriety of such sales being 

made by public officers, ii. 6395, 6396 Reason why, in such cases, the European is 

entitled to less leniency than the native, ib. 6397-6399. 6406, 6407 Degree in which 

the dismissal from the service, of a European or of a native, may, in each instance, be 
considered a punishment of equal severity, ib. 6450-6458. 

See aUo Nalioe Officials, 5. Newspapers. Tweeddale, Marquis of 

European Regimaits. See Army, 1. Queen's Troops. 

Examination of Witnesses. Objt ctions to the present mode of taking the examination of 
witnesses in the zillah courts ; strict adherence to the regulations recommended^ Zeith 
3335, 3336. 

Examinations (Civil Service). Judges should undergo a strict examination as to their 

competency, Jevanjee Pestonjee 3799 Efficient character of the examinations now 

required of civilians in India, Marshman 4592 ; Wilson 8515-^^ Explanation hs to a 

statement from which it might be inferred that the qualifications of civil servants, before 

promotion, are not properiy tested at the present time, Macpherson 8383-8389 Age at 

which the civil servants undergo iheir periodical exammations after leavin*^ college, 

Halliday 8800, 8801 There is an analagous examinatii^n of the natives to that of the 

civil servants, in the examination of vakeels or native barristers, ib. 8802. 8805 The 

different age at which the European and the native servants enter an office precludes the 

necessity lor periodical examinations in the case of the latter, ib. 8803, 8804 

The Council of Education determined on certain examinations for testing the educational 
attainments of candidates under Lord Hardinge's resolution; reprobation with \\hi<'hthis 

plan was assailed, ib. 8823 Examinations passed by native lawyers, ib. 8824 The 

means of acquiring particular branches of knowledge are wanted rather than bodies of 
examiners, ib. 8824, 8825. 

See also Asdstant Surgeons. I^ative Judges, 6. Promotion, 2. 
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Exchanges (Military Service). Inexpediency of allowing exchanges from one branch of the 
service to the other, Sir G. Pollock 470, 471. 

Excise. Excise duties, and articles on which chiefly levied, Prideaux 5378, 5379 The 

excise duties are not complained against in Bengal ; complaints alleged against the 

management of the Excise, Halliday 6409-5413 Excise duty on all intoxicating 

liqnors and drugs ; how levied, ib. 551 1-5514- An excise duty might be levied on salt, 

Aylwin 7005-7008 A staff of officers to suppress smuggling in salt will always be 

requisite, but not of the present strength if the duty were reduced, ib. 7009-701 1. 7074. 

See also Abkarry. Spirits. 

Exhibition of 1851. Effect of the Exhibition of 1851 in giving publicity to the products of 
India, RoyU 6162-6164. 6173, 6174. 

Exhibits {Courts of Law). The expenses attendant on the filing of exhibits and summoning 
of witnesses should be abolished, Millett 1523. 

Expenditure. See Canals. Internal Communication. Irrigation. Public Worh. 

Roads. Western India. 

Exports. See Cotton, 3. Imports and Exports. 

F. 

Tees {Courts of Law). See Supreme Courts, 1. 

Ferries. Extortion practised at ferries by the toll men. Goldfinch 6838, 6839 Complaint 

as to the non-application, by Government, of the surplus ferry funds to purposes of 
navigation, Macpherson 8418. See also Internal Communication. Tolls. 

Festivals of tfie Natives. See Pagan Festivals. 

Finance. It would be belter if the finances of India were under the control of the Home 

Government than of the Governor-general, Sullivan 4690, 4691. 4699. 4701 Suggested 

control to be exercised by the Home Government, and also, to some extent, by Parlia- 
ment, over expenditure in India; propriety of a financial statement and estimate being 
annually laid before Parliament, ib. 5060-5075. 

Evidence in detail as to the general system of finance adopted in India; defects 
attributed to the system; alteiations suggested. Sir C. E. Trevelyan 6066 (Fifth Rep. 

Ev. p. 40 et seq.) The financial system is still in a crude and elementary state, and is the 

least perfect of all the branches of administration in India, ib. {Ev. p. 40) Evidence 

in refutation of the foregoing statement, J. C. Melvill Q^tQ et seq. Accumulation of 

redundancies and deficiencies of establishments under the system of finance committees, 

SirC. E. Trevelj/anSo66{ Fifth Rep.Ev.p.^o) Evidence to a contrary purport hereto* 

J. C. Melvill 8230, 8231 One cause of the imperfect state of the finances is that the 

financial administration is the only branch of the Indian Government that is attempted 

to be carried on from this country. Sir C. E. Trevelyan 8066 {Fifth Rep. Ev.p. 41) • 

Witness proposes that for the future the Government of India be installed in the effective 
administration of its own finances ib. {Ev. 1^.42.) 

Considerable increase in the gross revenue in 1850-51 as compared with 1833-34; 
sources to which attributable, J. C, Melvill 8195-8199 Statement delivered in, show- 
ing that 4,860,479 /. of such increase arose from the old resources, independently of newly 

acquired territories, ib. 8196-8198 The estimated increase of Indian revenue, in future 

yeais, is not material, ib. 8202 Consideration of the system of control exercised by 

the home authorities over the expenditure by the Governor-general in Council, ib. 
8233-8239. 

See also Accounts. Cash Balances. Committees of the Court of Directors. 

Debt of India. Estimates. Imports and Exports. Land Revenue. Revenue. 

Finlay, Alexander Struthers. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has beei connected with 
trade in Bombay for about iwenty years, 7753-7755. 7758 Appears before the Com- 
mittee in reference to the petition presented by the Liverpool East India and China 

Association, 7756, 7757 Evidence in support of the statement in the petition as to 

the want of proper roads and internal communication in India for purposes of commeroe, 

&c-> 7759~7763» 7788, 7789 Slight expenditure by the Government of India 

upon the roads in the several Presidencies, 7763 Immense injury arising to the 

cotton and other crops from the want of means of locomotion, 7764—7767 Opinion 

that all tramroads or other means of communication should be undertaken and main- 
tained by Government; suggestions as to the mode in which the funds are to be raised 
and the revenue arising from the roads collected ; estimated profit of 10 per cent at 
least on all tramroads so constructed, 7768-7773. 7792, 7793. 

Recommended formation of iron tramrailways to be worked by cattle; reasons for 

preferring 
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preferring them to the present roads or to locomotive railways, 7769. 7771. 7776-7787. 

7794—7799 Grounds for the opinion ihat locomotive railways are not practicable in 

India generally, 7769. 7776-7787. 7795-7799 Evils arising from the want of irrigation, 

7800- 7904 Special reference to the cotton districts of Candeish ; praciicabihty of 

thoroughly irrigating the same, 7800-7802. 7808-7811 How the irrigation of India 

generally might be effected; rivers whence the water might be taken, 7802-7811 

The woiks for irrigation should be undertaken by Government ; calculation showing they 
would derive a profit of 20 per cent, on the outlay, 7802, 7803 Expediency of Govern- 
ment giving every encouragement to the formation of docks, quays. Sec, throughout 
India, 7813-7818. 

Evidence corroboratory of the allegation in the petition, that " the land tax or rent paid 
by the cultivator of the soil is excessive, and that the mode oF collection is very injurious 

to the interests of the countiy ; " suggested alterations in the system, 7819 et seq. • 

Argument showing that the land revenue is derivable from a tax, rather than a rent, 

7819. 7864-7871 Unsoundness of this tax in principle; evils arising from Its 

applicaiion, 78)9. 7877-7880 One evil is that, with exceptions in the case of the 

zemindars, it has under the ryotwar system destroyed the class of landed proprietors 

throughout India, 7819. 7827, 7828. 7872-7876 Suggested reduction of the land 

tax to ihe extent of 25 per cent. ; loss to the revenue thereby ; how the same might be 

made up, 7820-7822. 7833-7839. 7863 Recommended abohtion of the salt tax; how 

the deficiency might be supplied, 7822. 7863. 

Suggestion that the Government of India should under the ryofwar system make 
advances of money (r)r tiiccavee) to the natives on the growing cotton crops ; evidence 
in support of this suggestion, 7822-7826. 7829-7832. 7840-7843. 7857-7862. 7904- 

7934 Insecurity of Europeans or private individuals in making such advances; 

benefits which have otherwise resulted in the case of advances by private firms through 

means of the Government, 7822. 7841. 7854.7857-7862.7904.7907.7910-7919 

lEvils of the present system of tuccavee, by the banyans in the different villages making 

advances to the ryots at an enormous rate of interest, 7822. 7857, 7858 Circumstance 

of indigo being manufactured by means of advances made by the indigo planters to 
the ryots ; greater facility in securing the produce in the case of advances on indigo than 

of advances on cotton, 7844-7856 Statements by Mr. Mansfield, the collector in 

Candeish, showing the great insecurity of merchants. See, in making advances on the 
J cotton crops, 7859 Impracticability of obviating such insecurity, 7862. 7904, 7907. 

Mode in which witness proposes to supply the de&lcations which would arise in the 
.revenue from the reduction of the land tax, and the abolition of the salt tax. 7863— — 

Profits anticipated from capital laid out in tram railways, ib. The same from money 

expended in irrigation, ib. Proposal that there be a tax upon the houses, carriages, 

and palanquins of the rich people, 7863. 7877-7880. 7908 Amount which might be 

-obtained from the post-office department, 7863. 7990, 7991 Suggested alteration in 

the present mode of assessing and collecting the land tax, both under the ryotwar 
•and zemindar systems ; saving which would be effected thereby 7863. 

Opinion that the great bulk of zemindars, as landed proprietors, are absentees, 7876. 

7899-7903 Conclusion as to the cultivators of the soil being taxed beyond their 

means, 7880-7887 Profits derivable from the growth of cotton in India; belief that 

with proper irrigation, and means of conveyance, &c., the profit to the cultivator would 

be very great, 7888-7898 Possibility of India competing with America in the lower 

classes of cotton, 7894. 

Mode in which advances on the cotton crops might be made, and repayment secured 

by Government, 7904-7906 Letter from Mr. Elphinstone, collector in India, showing 

the policy of Government in making advances to the cultivators of cotton ; present 

inability of the ryots to undertake a proper cultivation, 7909, 7910 Improbability 

under a pro[)er system of irrigation of the crops failing and Government thereby losing 

their advancfs, 7920-7926 Witness contemplates advances by Government on 

account of all crops produced by the ryot, 7927-7930 It is incumbent on the 

Oovernmenl of India to fulfil the duties of lancilord^i, 7930-7932 ^The larger their 

advances the greater the profit, 7933, 7934 BeUrf that witii great advantage to the 

ryots and to the country. Government can raise a revenue of three per cent, upon the 
whole sum advanced, 7933. 

Objection in the petition of the Liverpool Association to the East India Company 
making advances upon the shipment of co'signments to this country; how far the 

exchanges between the countries may be affected theieby, 7935-7953 Evidence in 

support of the prayer of the petition of the Liverpool Association, that gold coin as well 
silver coin be a legal tender throughout India ; advantages of a double currency, 7954- 

7974 Relief which would be afforded in times of crisis in this country by there being 

a gold currency in India, 7956-7957. 797t-7974 Hi)W the relative value between 

gold and silver might be prescribed, 7975-7977. 

Increase of late years in the import trade of Bombay ; doubts as to the cultivators of 
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the soil deriving any advantage therefrom, 7978-7982 Delay experienced by mer- 
chants in India in obtaining necessary information from the Goveraiueot in matters 

relating to customs, &c., 7985-7988 Possibility of improving the postal communi- 

caiion between England and Bombay, and throughout the interior of the country, 7989- 

7992 How far merchants in India may be in a better position than n)erchant» in this 

country in cases of litigation with Government on matters of customs, 7993-7999. 

Finlay, Mr^ Witness concurs generally in the evidence of Mr. Finlay, Gladstone 8006,. 
8007. 
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Fire Queen*' The Steamer. Particulars as to the tonnage, armament, cost, &c., of this 
vessel, and where employed in the years 1847-48 to 1850-51, App. to First Rep. 396- 
399 Further account of the eropKnment of this steumer, »6, 401. 

Firelocks. See Muskets. 

Forbes^ Colonel. See Mint {Calcutta). 

Foreign Service. How far there has been any repugnance on the part of the native troops 

to go upon foreign service, P. Melvill 59, 60 Peculiar readiness of the native troops 

to obey their officers, and to serve under any circumstances that may be required of them. 

Sir T. M^Mahon 367 Alacrity of the native artillery in the Madras army to embark 

on foreign service, that is^ anywhere beyond sea ; the proportion that thus serve is un- 
justly large as compared with that of the infantry, Montsomerie 606. 609 Arrange- 
ments made for the provision of the families of those who embark on foreign service; 
discontent displayed by some of the troops on account of alterations in the former 

system, ii. 612-615. 670-672. 677, 678 Occasional unwillingness of the Bengal 

army to embark on foreign service ; remedy contemplated. Lord Cough 1686, 1687. 1725. 

See also Enlistment. 

Fort William College. With regard to Fort William, students should not stay there at all, 
Caldecott 3641— — Explanations as to the system of study in the College of Fort William 
in India, greater strictness in the discipline -and examinations being enforced of late; a 
better mode of teaching the Oriental languages might be introduced, Halliday 4206, 

4207. 4216-4228 The rule of requiring young civilians to pass examinations in two 

languages within a prescribed time, or in feilure thereof to be sent home and lose their 
appointments, has of late been rigidly enforced, though formerly there seemed to have 
been some abuse of the system, ib. 4217*4228. 

Fortune^ Mr. Visit of this gentleman to China for the purpose of procuring tea seeds, 
Royle 6107. 

Freights. Rate of freights on salt to India, Wartkbtgtom 7166« 7157-7160. 

Frere, Mr. See Nursoopunt. Shiharpoor {Scinde). 

Frith, Colonel W. H. L. Petition of Colonel Frith, of the Bengal Anillery, for inquiring 
into the claim of his late father, App. to First Bep. 427-429. 

Frontier Duties. Nature of these duties, and on what articles levied, Prideaux 5376, 
5377- 

Funeral Obsequies. The performance of funeral obsequies by an heir is a matter of con- 
science, and not a condition to his succession to an estate, Halliday 8834. 

See also Lex Loci Act. 

Furloughs. Rules of furlough adverted to, whether as regards abcence on private afiairs, 
or on the score of health ; how far capable of improTement, P. Mehill 74-81. 186, 187. 

200-202 Suggested alterations and improvements in the present system of furloughs, 

Sir W. Cotton 256-258. 262-266 Furlough should be granted after a service of seven 

instead of ten years ; and the officers of the Company should be treated in the same way 
as those of the Queen, t6.——OJjection8 to the absence on leave, &c., of European 
officers (beyond a certain number) from the native regiments; an adequate proportion 
of officers is essential to the efficiency of the native corps, 16. 330-335— —Hardship of 
the present system of furlough, as regards the Company s officers. Sir T. MMahon, 370 
Return (compiled from an army list, dated 10 January 1853), showing the total 
number of officers absent from tuenty-nine regiments of native iufaniry, in the Bomb^ 
army, and the average number of each rank actually serving with each regiment. Sir T* 

M^Mahon, {First Rtp. Ev p. 29 30) Proposed alteration with regard to the period of 

leave of absence on furlough, Sir G. Pollock 437-439 With regard to the furlough 

system, it would be much better if officers were allowed to come home twice or thrice 
during the service instead of only once, Hurlton 849, 850. 853, 854 Suggested alter- 
ations in the system of furloughs and sick leaves, as regaids permission to officers to 
come to this country, and the perioJ for which furloughs should be granted, &c., Lord 

Gougk, 
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Furloughs-^coniinued . 

Gough i6g*i Witness quite coincides with Lord Gough in his suggested alterations 

in the practice of furloughs^ Grant 1792, 1793. 

See also Hili Districts. Sick Leave. 



-Gamhier, Sir Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Was on the Supreme Court at Madras 

from 1836 to 1850, and was chief justice for eight years of that time, 2808 Sug- 

gestecJ changes in the mode of prt)cedure, and of pleadino; in the Supreme Court at 

Madras, 2809 et seq. Approval of the alteration in the system of pleading as attempted 

to be established at Calcutta by Sir Lawrence Peel, 2810-2814. 2864, 2865 Ex- 
pediency of a union at each Presidency of the Supreme Court and the Sudder Adawlut^ 
2816 Recommended introduction of oral evidence into the courts of justice generally, 

2817. 2822. 2842 Doubts as to the propriety of establishing the juiy system, 

2818. 2821. 

Suiigestion for a simplification of the working of the Company's Courts, 2819, 2820 

How far the proceedings in the courts should be in the English or the native language, 

2823 Expediency of the different systems of law being reduced to the form of 

codes; mode by which the Hindoo and Mahomedaii laws of succession, &c., might be 

dealt with, 2824 Capacity and trustworthiness oF the natives, especially the Hindoos, 

for judicial situations, 2825. 2848 Necessity of judicial training being provided for 

the natives, 2826, 2843-2845 Recommended establishment of schools of law in the 

several Presidencies, 2826, 2827. 2852. 2866 Different constitution of the legislative 

Council suggested, 2828, 2829. 2837, 2838 Opinion that the general legislation for 

India should be conducted in this country; in cases of exigency exception might be 

made, 2829-2836 Justice should be administered in all the courts in the Queen's 

name, 2839-2841. 

Advantage of rendering a knowledge of English indispensable in the case of native 

Judicial appointments, 2846, 2847 Recommendation that barristers practising in the 

Supreme Courts be eligible for zillah judgesiiips, 2849-2863 Objection to barristers in 

England being appointed direct as zillah judges, 2849. 2853. 2860, 2861 Training 

and capacity requisite for persons raised to judgeships from the local bar, 2849-2852 ■ 
Advaniages of a][zillah judue being grounded in a knowledge of the revenue branch of the 
service; still greater advantages in a knowledge of the principles of law and jurispru- 
dence, 2852. 2854, 2855. 2862, 2863. 

Ganges Canal. Reference to the temporary want of money to carry out irrigation by 
means of the Ganges canal ; these works are now approaching to completion, Halliday 

4354-4357 Considerable benefits ihat will be conferred by the Great Ganges canal, 

Jl^oore 5929-5933 Great extent and importance of the Ganges canal; cost thereof, 

Peacock 8070-8073. 8093. 

Ganges River. General character of the River Ganges, Bird 5608 Inadequacy of the 

Gange« as a means of commuDtcatiuii from west to east, Gladstone 8005. 8016 

Possibility of effecting considerable improvement in the navigation of the river between 

Calcutta and the sea, ib. 8063-8065 Circumstances attending the removal by the 

company of some of their boats from the Gktngea, Peacock 8115-8118. 

** Ganges/' The Steamer. Particulars as to the tonnage, armam^^nt, cost, &c«, of this vessel, 

and where employed in each year 1841-42 to 1845-^16, App. to First Rep. ^go-Qg^ 

Further history of the employment of this vessel, ib. 400. 402. 

Gaols, Expediency of the gaols in the Moftissil being better adapted to the imprisonment 
of Europeans, Leith 3402-3406. See also AUapore Gaol. 

German Mission (JDharwar). Particulars as to the German mission at Dharwar, Carr 

9584-9609. 
Germans. Employment of Germans in the missionary establishments, Marshman 8724, 

8725. 

Ghoorda. Establishment and close of a salt factory at Ghoorda adverted to, Ayhmn 
7047, 7048. 

Ghuntoor, Head Sheristadar of. See Napatty Shashegerry Row: 

Gilbert, Sir Walter. Reference to the distinguished services of Sir Walter Gilbert on 
returning to India after an absence of twenty years, Grant 1802, 1803. 1824. 

Gladftoncy Murray. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Witness attends before the Committee 
on brhalf of the petition presented by the Chamber of Commerce and the Commercial 

Association of Manchester) 8000, 8001 'This petition read, 8002— -Former engage- 
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Oladstone, 3/urray. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

ments of witness at Calcutta adverted to, 8003, 8004 Expediency of a settlement of 

the hypothecation quesiion, 8005 Evidence as to the necessity felt in India for means 

of transit, 8cc., throughout tlie country, 8005-8037 Benefits to be derived irom the 

formation of roads, 8005 Inadequacy of the Ganges as a means of communication 

from west to east, 8005. 8016. 

Witness concurs generally in the evidence of Mr. Finlay, 8006, 8007 Importance 

of locomotive railways being provided in India at the expense of Government, 8007- 

8009. Son Allegations in the petition adverted to as maintaining generally that it is 

the duty of Government to promote the culiivaiion of the soil, and to remove all 
obstacles which impede the progress of industry, 8010 — — Suggestion that all the native 
courts be placed as much as possible under European superinieiidence, 8011. 8024-8026 

Reference to the prayer in the petition that ten per cent, of the revenue of India be 

expended in various public works, 8011. 8027-8029. 

Probability of private capital being largely invested in India if proper means of transit 

existed, 8012-8023 Explanation as to the slight amount of native capital employed 

in the indigo trade, 8015. 8017, 8018 How far the natives are reluctant to invest 

their capitul in the soil, from a feeling of insecurity in the permanence of the East India 
Company, 801 8-8o23....-«Argument in favour of making gold a legal tender in India, 

8030-8032 Impolicy of an abolition of the salt tav, 8033, 8034. 8040-8042— - 

Deficiency of arrangements for landing goods at the Calcutta Custom-house adverted 
to, 8035. 

DiflSculties cotinected with the courts of law which are experienced by English capi- 
talists in the cultivation of indigo, &c., 8038, 8039 Remarks on the great increase of 
trade in India as regards the importation of plain cottons, twist, Sec, from this country, 
8042-8058— .-Reference to the contemplated formation of a dock at Diamond Harbour, 

near Calcutte, with a railway to communicate with the river, 8058-8064 Possibility 

of effecting considerable im|>rovement in the navigation of the river between Calcutta 
and the sea, 8063-8065. 

Glasgow. Petition of the directors of the Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures in 
the city of Glasgow in favour of the Government of India Bill, App. to Fourth Rep. 247, 
248. 

Gloucester Chamber of Commerce. Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the city and 
port of Gloucester, complaining of the duty levied by the East India Company on salt, 
App. to Fourth Rep. 254, 255. 

Goa^ Archbishop of. The Archbishop of Goa claims general jurisdiction in Roman-catholic 
afTuirs in India, in virtue of a concordat between the Crown of Portugal and the Holy 
See, Joseph Kennedy 9285-9294 ; Whelan 9368, 9369; 5^ricft/anrf 94 23-9426 Denun- 
ciation of his conduct by the Holy See, Joseph Kennedy 9289 Refusal of Government 

to permit the archbishop to come to Bombay, Chelan 9368 Mode of appointment of 

the Archbishop of Goa, ib. 9383-9388 Extent of India over which he claims authority. 

16.9389-9391. 

Injury to good order of society in India arising from the assertion of jurisdiction m 

Roman catholic affairs by the Archbishop of Goa, Strickland 9427, 9428 Neutrality 

maintained by the Indian Government relative to the disputes between the Goa clergy and 
the Catholics ; rdvantages that would ensue to the peace of those engaged in these dis- 
putes by the intervention of Government, ib. 9429-9434 Such intervention, if followed 

up by a recognition of the vicars apostolic, would set the question finally at rest, f6.9433> 
9434 Manner of creation of the Archbishop of Goa; impediments which the arrange- 
ments involved therein form to the settlement of the disputes as to his jurisdiction, 
Fersico 947<>-9474- 

See also Portuguese Priests. Vicars Apostolic. 

Godavery Annicut {Madras). Remarks on the consti notion of the Godavery Annicut ; the 
receipt from increased revenue consequent thereon has yearly exceeded the entire expen- 
diture on the works. Peacock 8073-8076. 

Gold. See Currency. 

Goldfinch, William Agnew. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Period of witness's employment in 

the Presidency of JBombay, 6696 The ryotwar system is the one obtaining in the 

presidency, 6697, 6698— —Object of the survey recently made, 6699-6701 ^Tne net 

revenue has increased Vmie the survey, 6702, 6703 Satisfaction of the people with the 

change, 6704 Proportion of the revenue to the net produce, 6705 Basis on which 

the new nsFesvment was made, 6706, 6707. 6714 Period for which it is to last, 6708, 

6709 Provinces surveyed and remaining to be surveyed, 6710 Probable result of 

the 8urvf5yp, 6711, 6712— —Causes to which the increase of revenue is attributable,.. 
6713. 

Mature of record of tenure taken of the cultivator, on his entry on to lands, 6715-6719 

— Piinciple 
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Ooldfinch, William Agnew. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Principle on which the lands are assessed, 6720, 6721. 6729-6731. 6735 Super- 
intendence exercised over the surveys, 6722-6724 Eagerness of the ryots to take up 

lands under the new assessment, 6725-6728. 6736 Uncultivated lands are assessed at 

the snme rate as cultivated lands, 6732-6734— —The assessment beina based on their 

capability of production, 6737 Period from which the payment of the assessment 

commenced, 6738, 6739 Native subordinates of the collector collect the assessment ; 

checks to which they are subject, 6740-6743 There were no arrears in witness's 

district, 6741. 

Periods at which the revenue is collected, 6744-6747 — — Receipts* given, 6748, 6749 

Circumstances which regulate the payment of instalments by the tehsildar, 6750- 

6753 The ryotwaree system of tenure best promotes prosperity and contentment, 6754- 

6759 Superior character of administration of government under the Company, as 

compared with that of native states, 6756, 6757 Opium is not cultivated in the 

Dhaiwar and Belguum districts, 6760 I^o obstacle rxsts there to the purchase of 

propeity by Europeans, 6761 ^Tliere is a want of combinaiion of capital for purposes 

of improvement, 6762 Transfers of land may be made easily, and without any 

expense, 6763, 6764 Number of years* purchase for which land sells, 6765. 

Government assistance is much needed in the construction of tanks, the improvement 

of irrigation, and the formation of roads, 6766-6770 Improvements required in the 

organization of the police, 6771, 6772 Nature of the right of the Government and of 

the culiivators in the soil, 6773-6778 Authority under which the police act, 6779 

Definition of the oflSce of iiotail ; tenure of land by potails, 6780-6787 Potails 

transact business in a chowry, 6788 The potails are mostly Lingazuts, 6789 The 

Government would be repaid ihe outlay on making wells by the increased revenue from 
the improvement, 6790-6796 Dishonesty of native subordinates, 6797-6799. 

Defects in the system of promoting the lower grades of native officers which promote 
such dishonesty, 6800. 6805-6807. 6810-6813 — —Suggestions for the improvement of 
the practice of promotions; an examination would have a bone^cial influence, 6802- 

6804. 6817-6821. 6823 Extent to which such an examination is already practised in 

some districts, 6803, 6804. 6808, 6809 In-tance in which a native officer took biibes 

for procuiing promotions, 6812, 6813 Expediency of retaining the collectors in ol- 

lectorates lor a longer time, 6814-6816 The plan of promotion &ugges!ed above 

would increase the authority of the collectois, 6822, 6823 There were no complaints 

at Dharwur as to ihe salt tax ; circumstances which aflect the character of this tax in 

different parts of the country, 6824-6828 Desirableness of substituting a compulsory 

for ihe voluntary tax for effecting public iinprijvenients, 6829-6832. 

The Bhore Ghaut road is the only one on which tools are taken, 6833, 6834^ — 

Impossibility of levying tolls, 6835-6839 Taxes abolished in the Dliarwar and 

Belgaum districts in 1844 or 1845; 6840-6842. 6847-6850 Suggested local taxation 

for public improvements, 6843-6846 ^The people in the districts referred to are free 

from all taxes except the land revenue, 6847-6850. 6853, 6854 The abkairy or spirit 

licence is levied, and farmed out, 6851, 6852. 

Goorka Troops. Testimc»ny to the gallantry of the Goorka regiment*. Sir G. Pollock 599 ; 

Lord Gough 1724. 1730-1732 Recommended increase of this force. Lord Gough 

1732-1734- 
Goruckpore District. Rapid progress of cultivation in this district. Bird 5583. 5622. 

Gough, the Right Honourable Viscount, (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Was ap|)ointed to 
the command of the Mysore di\ision of the Madras army in 1837, and after having served 
with them in China, was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Indian army, 1651-1653. 

1656 Testimony to the discipline and efficiency <»f the Madras army, 1654, 1655. 

1657. ^6^5 Similiir testimony as regards the ariny of Bengal, 1657 Improvement 

suggested in the class of firelock at present used in the Indian army, 1658. 1692 

Alteration is also required in the swotds and saddles of the regular cavalry, 1658, 1659. 

1692 Efficiency of ihe Commissariat adverted to, 1660 Proficiency of the Indian 

artillery, both in science and practice; the employment of New South Wales horses 
would, however, be a great improvement on the present stud horses, 1661-1664. 1726 

Reference to the discipline of the army iir.niedialely after the AflFghan campaign, as 

having been somewhat relaxed, 1665. 

Inadequacy of the present number of European officers in the regular army, 1666- 
1672. 1692. 1735— Whilst witness was in command, the number of officers employed 

on the staflp was limited as much as possible, 1673. 1736, 1737 Adaptation of the 

barracks recently built to the health and comfort of the iroops; some of the old barracks 
are exceedingly confined, and prejudicial to health ; ntlention paid to witnesses sugges- 
tions fur improved accommodation, 1674-1676. 1728, 1729 Liheral and ^alisfactory 

character of the system of pensioning and invaliding, 1677-1679— ^Popularity of the 

fcivice with the natives, 1680-1682. 1725^ Terms of enlistipeni of the natives adverted 

to, 1682-1684 Occasional unwillinpiess of the Bengal army to embark on foreign 

service ; remedy contemplated, 1686, 1687. 1725. 
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Gough, the Bighi Hon. ViMcount. (Analysis of his 'Eyideocey-catitUued* 

Approval or the introduction of Sikhs into the Indian army, 1688-1690— ^luexpe- 
diency of reducing the present number of the Indian army, even in times of peace, 1691 
Suggested alierations in the system of furloughs and sick-4eaves, 1692 Objec- 
tions to tne present constitution of the Military Board at Calcutta, 1694-1696 Mode 

in which a soldier in the Indian army procures liis di^hai^e, 1697-1700 How far 

desirable for British officers in India to be acquainted with the vernacular language ; 
encouragement offered by the Company for a knowledge of the native languages, 1701- 
1707. 1718, 1719. 

In the event of hostilities on the eastern frontier, or elsewhere, it is very desirable that 
the Governor-general should be as near as possible to the scene of the operations, 1708, 

lyog Beneficial efftcts upon the health of the troops produced by their being 

located in the hill stations, 1710-1712 Testimony to the efficiency of the irregular 

cavalry, 1 713- ^The regular cavalry are considerably more expensive than the irregular; 

suggestion that the pay of the latter be increased, 1714, 1715 Duties performed by 

the irregular cavalry in times of peace, 1716 The regular cavalry have very little 

to do except during war, 1716, 1717. 

Beference to the heavy duties imposed till lately upon the Indian army, in escorting 

treasure from one district to another, 1717 Etticiency of the horse artillery adverted 

to; instances of valuable services performed by them at Guzerat and Sobraon which 

could not have been executed by the foot artillery, 1720, 1721. 1738-1741 Gallant 

c<mduct of the Indian army wheii in action, 1722, 1723 ^Testimony to the gallantry 

of the Goorka regiments; recommended increase of this force, 1724. 1730-1734 

Suggestion that there be a greater number of nine-pounders than at present in the 
horse artillery, 1740. 

Gour {Bengal.) This place, one of the ancient capitals of Bengal, is now in the middle 
of a jungle ; the jungle is, however, fast disappearing, Halliday 5471, 5472. 

OOVEBNMENT OF InDJA: 

1 . Present System of Government adverted to. 

2. Forms of Government suggested for tke future. 

1. Present System of Government adverted to: 

Generally speaking, the services in India are perfectly satisfied with the existing system 

of government, Hauiday 4010, 401 1 Any evil in the system is attributed by them to 

the Board of Control, and anything beneficial to the Court of Directors, ib. 401 1. 4071 

Circumstance of the reconstitution of the Government being a common matter of 

conversation in India, ib. 4174 ^Testimony to the great eflSciency and success of the 

British Goremment of India, JTinWdlny 41 75; Sir C. E. IVetTe/ytfn 519&-5198; Edwards 

6867-6869. 6871-6873; Avjwin 7136-7139. 7142, 7143 Fluctuation to whicii the 

administration of Indian afiairs is at present subject, SuUivan 4714 If tiie whole 

of the people of British India were polled^ the great majority would be in favour of 

a continuance of the Anglo-Indian Government, Sir C. E. Trevelyan 5198 All the 

lower classes of people are increasing under our rule; it is the higher classes wh« are 

falling off; causes thereof, T. J. Turner 5813-5815 Degree in which the high respect 

of the natives for the integrity of the British rule, strengthens the English empire in 
India, Jacob 9673-9675. 

2. Forms of Government suggested for the future: 

Evidence in detail as to the several parts to be taken, for the future, by the different 
bodies engaged in the administration of Indian affairs ; alterations suggested in the 

present system, HaUiday 3953, et seq. Witness would retain much of the present 

system, and does not consider that he advocates any hazardous changes therein in his 

suggestions, ib* 4176,4177 Oi^anic changes in the present government of India are 

not advisable, but tJie mode of transacting business between the two governing bodies is 
capable of improvement, ib. 4178-^— ^Witness does not recommend any change in the 
form of government in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, ib. 4342, 4343* 4345- 
4365. 

Evidence to tlie effect that the system of government in the subordinate Presidencies 
shonM be restored to what it was previously to 1833, Sullivan 4663, etseq. 4709-4711* 
4713— Evils which have resulted by those Presidencies bemg brought under the 

control of the Governor-general, ib. 4663, 4664. 4667, 4673 et seq. Opinions of Sir 

Thomas Munio, Mr. Elphmstone, and Sir RichaixlJenkins referred to, as advocating the 

govemBH>nt by each Presi<lency of its nwn affairs, ib. 4663 liefore 1853 the whole 

jnteinal udroinisiiation tS Madras and Bombav was in the hands of the Jucal govern- 
ment; check exei'cised bv the Govei nor-general over matters of finance or expenditure, 

ib. 4(165-4668 India sliould be mainly governed in India; the several Presidencies 

being under distinct governments, ib. 4691. 

Scheme 
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Government of /^p/ii— continued. 

2. Forms of Govemm^t suggested for the future — contintifK]. 

Scheme for the future government of India ; evidence in elucidation thereof, Sir C. E. 

Trevelyan 5101 et seq. The real government of India must be conducted in India, 

and not in this country, ib. 6101-5103 Thei-e should be a supreme government for 

the whole of India, entirely separated from any local administrative responsibility, ib. 
5101 ^The government, as contemplated by witness, would consist of the Governor- 
general, with five executive councillors, and six legislative councillors, iJ.— Functions 
of the Supreme Government thus constituted, ib. 

Centralisation and uniformity are the principal objects to be attained in the future 
government of India, Sir C. E. Trevelyan 5140 More extended control contem- 
plated by witness of the Supreme Government over thai of the Presidencies, 16.5176- 
5180 Grounds for the opinion that there would be very great danger in placing the 

fovernment of India immediately under the House of Commons, 16.5183,5184 
]nder an improved constitution of the Court of Directors the government should be left 
in their hands, subject to the Board of Control as at present ; belief that such form 

of government is the best that can be adopted, ib. 5186-5190 Practical measures on 

which wiiness relies for the general improven>eni of India, ib. 8066 {Fifth Rep. Ev. 
P- 470 

See also Accounts. Board of Control. Correspondence. Court of Directors. 
Crown, The. .East India Company. East India Proprietors. Finance. 

Governor-general. Governors of Presidencies. Home Ga v ernmemt . Legis- 

lation. Legislative Council* Parliamentary Discussiom. Prmident of the 
Board of Control. 

Government Schools. See Bible, The. Education. 

Govemor-General. In the event of liostiltties on the eastern frontier, or elsewhere, it is 
very desirable that the Governor-general should be as near as possible to tbe scene of 
the operations. Lord Gongh 1708, 1709 The present control of the Supreme Govern- 
ment over the governors of the Presidencies, and the inadequate powers of the latter, 

require adjustment. Sir E. Perry 2602 Opinion that the power both of appointment 

and recall of tbe Governor-general should rest wiih the Crown or Board of Control, 
Lewin 3097-3099; HalHday 4037. 4053-4058-^ — Testimony to the manner in which 
tbe Crown have always made the appoinimenis of Governors-general, Haliiday 4048- 

4052 Reasons for proposing to vest in the Governor-general in Council a control 

over the appointments of the members of the Revenue Board and of tite judges of the 
Sudder Dewanny in Bengal and Agra, but not in Bombay and Madras, ib. 4277. 4279- 
4284. 

It is not advisable that during the absence of the Governor-geneial from Calcutta he 
should be attended by the Council, Haliiday 4285. 4288. 4305-4309; Murshman 4390- 

4392 Suggesiions for the adoption of measures by the Home Government to render 

such absences as rare and short as possible; he cannot be fettered by an actual prohibi- 
tion, Haliiday 4285, 4286. 4289-4291. 4310-4317 The Legiskitive Act, which is 

necessary before the Governor-general can quit his Council, should specify the time of 
absence, and should be passed for a shorter period than is the case at present^ ib. 4285. 

4289.4302, 4303.4310-4317 Power of the Grovernor-general during his absence 

over the procee<lings of the Council ; suggestion that he possess a veto upon all legisla- 
tion, ih. 4292-4299. 4304. 4318-4321 Opinion that the Governor-general should 

always be at libeity to absent himself from Calcutta for as long a period as he considers 
expedient, Marshman 4390, 4393. 

Expediency of the Governor-general in Cduncil retaining control over the financial 
arrf.nfferaent? of the several Presidencies as regards the execution of public works, &c., 

Marshman 4386-4388 Reasons for the Governor-general being assisted by a Council, 

ib. 4520 Expediency of the Governor-general having more time to devote to the 

affairs of Bengal ; work now devolving on his secretary ; a distinct governor need not lie 

appointed, Sullivan 4671. 4683-4685 The control of the Governor-general should, 

as a rule, be limited to military and political affairs, ib. 4690. 4703, 4704 ^The local 

governments are now much lowered in the eyes of the natives by the interference and 
control of ihe Governor-general, ib. 4700. 4713 Autocratic powers of the Governor- 
general t>eyond the boundaries of the Indian Empire, ib. 4794. 

Responsibility wbici) would be vested in tlie Governor-geoeral under witness's scheme 

of administration, Sullivan 5042; Sir C. £. Trevelyan 5182 In i'Ome respects it 

QMiy be expedient to increase hi» powers over the Presidencies^ Sir C. E. Trevelyan 
5106. 5110— —The Governor-general should have a veto upon the passing of all laws 
ixi India, 5112. 

See also Correspondence. Governors of Presidencies* Instructiom to Crovernor- 
General. 
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Governors of Presidencies: 

1. Sugseslions as to the future Mode of Appointment and Powers of the 

subordinate Governors. 

2. Recommended Appointment of a separate Governor of Bengal. 

1. Suggestions as to the future Mode of Appointment and Powers of the subordinate 

Uovernors : 

Objection to the power exercised by the Court of Directors in regard to the appoint- 

mtnt of the Governors in India, Lewin 3087-3094 With respect to the Deputy 

Governor of Agra, it is advisable that his appointment should rest with the Home 

Government, Halliday 4270-4276 Consideration of the power and control as regards 

appointments and patronage generally to be vested respectively in the Governor-general 

and in the Deputy Governors of Beng«l and Agra, ib. 4273-4284 It would be well 

if larger resources were placed at the disposal of the Governors of the Presidencies, 

Marshman 4388 Evidence to the efftci that the Governments of Madras and Bombay 

should, like the North-Western Provinces, be placed in the hands of the ablest men in 
the public service in India, unfettered in an }r way by a Council, i6. 4402-4418. 4421 

How far there might be any obstacle to this system in the existence of separate 

armies at Bombay and at Madras, ib. 4402. 4404 Expediency of the governors of 

the Presidencies being appointed for a much longer period than five years, ib. 4506- 
4508. 

Qualifications necessary in governors of Presidencies, Sir G. R. Clefk 2298, 22(19 

Want of acquaintance with Indian affairs attributed to the governors of Presidencies 

sent out from England, 3far5/.ma;i 4405. 4413. 44i8 Preference criven to individual 

responsibility to the interposition of a council, Marshman 4417. 4421 ; App. to First 
Rep. p. 499-^ — Disadvantages as regards patronage, &c., in appointing the governors 
of Presidencies from the Indian civil service ; the advantages of such mode of appoint- 
ment are, however, much greater, Marshman 4566, 4567 As a general rule, the local 

governments have been in the hands of as able men as the Supreme Government, 

Sullivan 4686-4689. 4692-4695 The governors of the subordinate Presidencies and 

other high officers might be selected from the military establishment, ib. 4737-4754. 

The government of each of the Presidencies should be caiTied on without any Council 
by a Governor selected by the Governor-general in Council from the entire civil and 
military service in India, and from tlie Queen's judges ; advantages of such selection^ Sir 

C. E. Trevelyanj 5101. 5109-5112- 5115. 5124-5129. 5131. 5^61-5163 Points in 

which greater discretion and power should, under witness's scheme of government, be 

vested in the subordinate governors, 16. 5106. 5110.5112.5128,5129 Special 

sources whence the Governor-general might select persons fur governors of Presi- 
dencies, ib, 5124-5127 Belief that bttier qualified governors of Presidencies might 

be selected from the services in India than fiom retired servunts of the Company in this 

country, ib. 5124-5127. 5161-5163 Reasons for concludinj^ that the most fitting men 

are almost certain of selection for governors of Presidencies if the appointment be vested 
in the Governor-general, iO. 5161, 5162. 

2. Recommended Appointment of a separate Governor of Bengal : 

In consequence of the frequent changes in the office of Governor and Deputy Governor 
of Bengal, some change is necessary in the government of that province; evidence »s 

to ^hat this change should be, HaUidaj/y 4231 et seq. Statement delivered in, showing 

the changes in the office of Governor wnd Deputy Governor of Btngal since the 22d 
April 1834, the date of the last Charter Act; remarks in elucidation thereof, ib. 4231, 

4232. 4246, 4247. 4255-4260 Enumerationof the practical inconveniences that result 

from these changes, t6. 4233-4235. 4255-4263 Consideration of the bes^t mode of 

administering in future the affairs of Bengal ; diflPerent suggestions adverted to; approval 
cf the apjiointment of a Governor or Deputy Governor under the Governor-general; 
powers to be vested in him ; mode of appointment, 8cc., ib. 4236-4254. 4264-4278. 

In all matters relating to Calcutta itself, the Council Fitting on the spot should have 

their just power and authority, Halliday 4236. 4238-4240 ^The pioposed Governor 

hould act without a council as tegards the affiiirs of Bengal generally, ib. 4238. 4267 

The Governor or Deputy Governor of Bengal should have a light to sit and vote in 

the Executive Council on matters relating to Bengal, ib. 4239-4245 Remarks to the 

effect that the appointment to the separate governorship of Bengal should rest uitli the 
Home Governmtni; qualifications necessary for the office, ib. 4248-4254. 4266-4272 

How far any inconvenience might result from Gollislon of opinion and authority 

between the Governor of Bengal and the Governor-general when present in Calcutta, 
ib. 4264, 4265. 

Belief that the separation of the Government of Bengal from the office of (Jovemor- 
general would not in point of fact so diminish the patronage of the latter as to impair his 

influence and authoriiy, HalHday 4269. 4273-4276 In the event of there being a 

£e)arate Governor of Bengal the patronage should be vested in him, Marshman 4401 
Belief that this would not at all impair the authority or dignity of the Governor- 
general, ib. If the regime established in 1833 be continu^, thire should be a 

separate 
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^ovJSRNORS OF Pbesidencibs— continued. 

2. Recommended Aj^tUment of a separate Government 0/* J9ewya/— cominued. 
separate Governor for Bengal, Sullivan 4717— —The propoeed appointment of a separate 
Governor of Bengal will facilitate the administraiive inspection of the Presidency, Hal" 
liday 7669-7671. 

See also Commanders-in-Chief. Correspondence. Councils. Government of 

India, 2. PultVc Works. Reports by Governors. 

Graham, Right Honourable Sir James. Recommended extension to India of the system of 
finance and accounts which has been adopted in England, founded on reforms in the 
Admiralty system by Sir J. Graham in 1832, Sir C. E. Trevelyan 8066 {Fifth Rep. 
Ev. p. 42.) 

"Grant, Colonel Patrick, C.B. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has served in India for more 
than thirty-two vears; was adjutant-general of the army for the last five yeai-g, 1742, 

1743 fhe efticiency of the native regiments depends entirely upon the European 

officers, 1744. 1750-1753 Insufficiency of the present number of European officers; 

during the Sutlej and Punjaub campaigns, there was not on an average one European 

officer to each company, 1745-1755 Causes to which ihe absence of the officers from 

their regimental dutie^< is attributable; regulation as to the number that may be with- 
drawn for staff and other appointments, 1746-1749. 1756-1758. 1772, 1773 The dis- 
cipline of the Indian army was deteriorated on the abolition of corporal punishment under 
Lord W. Bentinck, but was restored again vu the le-adoption of such punishment under 
Lord Hardingp, 1759, 1760. 1798. 

How far the officeis in command of regiments are efficient for their duties, 1761-1764 
Evils arising from the rule of seniority being so strictly carried out as at present, 
inasmuch as thereby old and infirm officers frequently obtain the command of a regiment, 
1762-1767. 1807-1810 Considerable expense ihat would attend the necessary in- 
crease of officers in the Indian army, 1768-1771 Poinis in which the Bengal army is 

superior to that of Madras or Bombay, 1774. 1787 Letter from Major Siddous, of 

the Bengal engineers, who commanded the sappers and miners at the siege of Moultan, 
disproving ihe repoit that on that occasion the Bengal sepoys refused to work in the 
trenchers, 1775. 

Popularity of the army of India adverted to as being shown by the facility with which 
recruits are obtained ; class of natives recommended to be recruited, 1777-1782. 1796 
— ■ Since the introduction of percussion arms, the equipment of the military have been 

very efficient ; expediency of the weight of the musket being reduced, 1783-1786 

Approval of ihe system of promotioiiljy setiiurily as regards the natives in the Madras 

army, 1787 Saiisfactory working ot the system of invaliding and pensioning, 1788, 

1789 Sufficiency of the present powers and authority of the commanding officers of 

regiments, 1790, 1791 Witness quite coincides with Lord GougU in his suggested 

alterations in the practice of furloughs, 1792, 1793. 

How far any reduction in the army is feasible, 1794, 1795. 1805, 1806 Decrease of 

military duty in the Puniaub since the establishment of police ; expediency of this force 

being increased, 1794. 1840 As a general practice, it is not desirable that officers 

should he long absent from their regiments, though their discipline may not be impaired 

thereby, 1799-1803. 1824, 1825 Reference to the distinguished services of Sir Walter 

Gilbert after an absence from India of twenty years, 1802, 1803. 1824 Expediency of 

some alteration in the equipment and arms of the regular cavalry, 1804 Approval of 

the system adopted by the junior officers in several of the Indian regiments of purchasing 
cut the senior officers, 1811-1816. 

Greater efficiency of the irregular than of the regular cavalry ; the officers are all 

elected by the Commander-in-Chief, 1817-1823 Advantages anticipated from the 

re-establishment of the retired list, as a means of providing for officers who have served 
their tour on the divisional staff, 1826-1829 Suggestion as 10 the best means of sup- 
plying the deficiency of officers in the regular native corps, and also of providing officers 
by selection for the irregular cavalry, 1830-1834. 
Opinion that the power of selecting military officers for civil appointments should be 

continued, 1835 Nete^sity for oflicers on staff appointments being versed in the 

native languages; how far similar inducements are held out to officers in the Queen's 
service and in the Company's to acquire a knowledge of the native dialects, 1836-1839. 

1849. 1858 Fair share of civil jippointments given to the Queen's officers, 1839 

Advantages anticipated from the establishment of railways in India as regards the health 

and efficiency, &c. i»f the army, 1841-1843 The confidence and attachment existing 

between the "European officers and the natives are less cordial than formerly; causes to 
which attribuUble, 1844-1857. 

Grant, Robert, the late. Petition of F. H. Lindsay and Rev, J. Kendall, executors of the 
widow of the late Robert Grant of Cawnpor^, praying for a tribunal to investigate and 
determine certain claim)^, App. to First Rep. p. 511* 

Grants in Aid. See Education, 4. Missionary Schools and Colleges* 
897— I !• " 3 Grazing. 
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Beporto, 1852-53 — continued. 

Grazing. Facilities in the Tirhoot district for grazing catile, JBrorfie 7469*7463' 

Green, Lieutenant Henry. (Analysis of his ETidence.)— Period and nature of witness's 

service in India, 7327. 7330 Beneficial results ensuing from the measures taken at 

Jacobabad on the north-western frontier of Scincfe in 1847, ^^ *^^ suppression of the 

anarchy and misrule existing there at that time, 7331. 7337-7340. 7371-7373 

Improvements made in the disirict, in the roads and the irrigation^ 7331 • 7341-7344 

Tenure under which the natives now hold the land, 7332-7336 The revenue will 

increase, 7345 System upon which justice is administered, 7346-7351. 7356. 

Each individual is liable for his own revenue, 7352 Constitution of the police in 

Scinde, 7353, 7354. 7377i 737^ Cultivation is entirely depemlent on irrigation, 7355 

Taxes paid by the people, 7357-7359 District under cultivation, 7360 Popu- 
lation of the border district of Scinde, 7362 The country is covered with the remains 

of canals and cities ; the canals are being n;-opened, 7363-7365 Large extent of waste 

arable laud, 7366 Population requisite to bring it into cultivation, 7367 Tribes 

and languages spoken by them, 7368-7370 ^The Murree tribe is the only unpeaceable 

one at present, 7374. 

Territory of the Khan of Kelat, 7375, 7376 Total population of Scinde, 7379 

Improvements required in the neighbourhood of Jacobabad, 7380 Annual 

revenue of the districi, 7381 A reduction of the military force in Scinde might 

safely be made, 738*2 -7384 Health of the troops in Scinde ; general character of ihe 

climate, 7385-7390 State of the navigation of the Indus, 7391-7397 It is expected 

that thtf roads now in course of construction will supersede the necessity of Using the 
Indus, 7398-7402. 

An attempt is being made to re-instate the fnir of Shikarpoor, 7404, 7405— ^—Fitness 

of the roads for traffic, 7406-741 1 Description of stone produced by the quarries in 

the liills, 7412, 7413 Buildings in process^ of erection at Kurrachee, 7414, 7415 

Paniculari as to the troops and police, 741 6-74 19. 

Guarantee Fund. Amount of the guarantee fund ; how invested, J. C. MelvUl 8180-8183. 

Gvn Carriage Manufactory, Madras. Reference to the formation of a school for the 
instruction of the artificers of this department, App. td Sixth Rep. p. 186. 

H. 

Habeas Corpus. Injuries inflicted on British subjects in the Mofus.sil, from the want of the 
right of Habeas Corpus, it being in the discretion of a native judge to arrest any one he 
pleases, Jeffreys 7723-7724. 7732-7742. 

HAILEYBURY: 

1. How far expedient to retain this Institution. 

2. Present System of Instruction, ^c. ; Alterations suggested. 

1. How far expedient to retain this Institution : 

With examinations sufficiently strict, such an institution as Haileybury is very neces- 
sary, Sir G. R. CZtfrA, 2228 B'.-lief that the civil service has retrograded rather than 

advanced under the College of Haileybury, L6!i;m3i87 Evidence as to the advantages 

of the system of educati<m and training pursued at Haileybury, Leith 3364-3377 

Reasons for retaining Haileybury ; its advantages as a means of educating and training 

over Oxford or Cambridge, ib. 3365-3377 Effect of the association at Haileybury in 

enabling young men to withstand subsequent temptation in India, 16. 3368, 3369. 3394. 

Opinion that the necessary education might be found elsewhere as well and as conve- 
niently as at an institution organised for the purpose, HaUiday 4179-4184. 4188-4203 
—If it be considered expedient to retain any special place of education for candidates 

for employment in India, Haileybury is very suitable for the purpose, ib. 4205 Haliey- 

bury should be abolished altogether, Macpherson 8368 -The plan of appointing civil 

s'r^rvants embodied in the proposed Bill, appears \x> supersede the necessity for their 
resnrting to Haileybury, \Mlson 8518. 8544-8547 Provided the penalties at Hailey- 
bury were striitly enforced, the present system of examinations guarantees the necessary 
qualifications for the Indian service, ib. 8541-8543. 

2. Present System of Instruction, ^c. ; Alterations suggested: 

In the education at Haileybury more time should be devoted to jurisprudence, and less 

lime to the Oriental languages, UalUday 2077 Suggestion that greater attention be 

paid to the study of the law ; principles on which the teaching of the law is conducted under 

the professorship of witness, Leith .3364-3367. 3382. 3385, 3386 Recommendation that 

young men under 18 years old shotdd not be sent to Haileybury, and that none go out to 

India before the age of 2r, ib. 3371. 3383, 3384 Suggested alterations in the system 

of instruction at Haileybury, CtfWec*// 3630-3637. 3639,3640; -fiTaZ/Mfay 4179-4205. 
4208-42 1 5 — ^Three years spei>t at Haileybury would be much better than two, Halliday 

4185-4187 It would also be well if those who examined the student at the close of 

his career were independent of the college, tft.4t85. 

There 
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Haileybvry— continued. 

2. Present System af Instmoikm, S^ — oootinued. 

There is too much attention paid at Haileybury t > the study of the Oriental Iatig:naores, 
JTaZ/irfay 4185; Marshman ^^q\ ObstacUs !o the admission of natiTes to Hailey- 
bury, Sullivan 5552, 5553 ^Ti me devoted at the college to the stady of Hindustanee, 

Wilson 8489 ^I'he Oriental studies at Haileybury should be limited to Sanscrit and 

Arabic, and the vernacular languages left to be acquired in India, tV;. 8508-8514 — — 
Penalties resulting at Haileybury and in India, from failure in the Orif^ntai examinations; 

expediency of disioniinuin^ them at the former place, ih. 8508. 8521-8527 Nature 

of the examinations at Haileybury, i4. 8528-8532 Youths come to Haileybury veiy 

indifferently prepared, ib, 8533, 8534 

Advantages would result from the establishment of an admission examination at Hailey- 
bury, Wi/sofi 8535, 8536 Description of admissioti examination to be recommended; 

difficulties apprehended, ib. 8537-8540 Studies that might be pur2>ued at Haileybury 

after the examination prescribed by the proposed India Bill ; bow far these might be fol- 
lowed with suitable advantage at Oxford or Cambiidge, ib. 8548-8550. 8554-8557 

Age at which that examination should be frasi^ed through* and matters which it might 

comprehend, ib. 8551-8554 ^The men who come best prepared to Haileybury 

gent rally obtain the best priaes, and eventually become most distingtiished in India, ib. 
8558-856o, 

See also Jttdges, 4, 5. Vemacnlar LoMguageif 8. 

Sail, Captain WiUiam Hulcbeon^ w. N., F.R.S. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Post cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy, 1197 Commanded the " Nemesis " throughout the Chinese 

war, 1198-1200 Testimony to the general efticiency of the Indian navy, 1201-1211 

Mode in which the •* Nemesis " was officered and manned ; there were a few 

Chinese, but no natives of India, on board, 1203, 1204. 1213-1219. 1232, 1233. 1269 

^There were some native seamen in t|)e other vessels of the IikliaQ navy employed in 

the Chinese war, 1205, 1206 ^Superiority of the Bombay marine over the Bengal navy, 

as regards the qualifications of the officers, 1208,1209— — The "Nemesis*' did not 
belong to the Indian navy, but was sept from England under secret orders witii certain 

instructicms from the East India Company, i2i« Number of guns on board the 

"Nemesis," 1220 Uncertain character of witness's authority as captain, the vessel 

being completely under the merchant system, 1220-1226* 

Rate of wages paid to tiie seamen and officers of the " Nemesis ;** amount of hatta or 

prize-money received by witness, 1227-1245 The Indian navy and the Royal Navy 

worked very cordially together in China, 1246 ^The '^ Nemesis" is an iron vessel, and 

was 32 tiroes under fire, ai»d irequently struck, 1247-1249. 1268 Relative merits 

of iron and wooden war steamers, considered ; preference given to the- former for service 
in India and China; doubts as to which is the more efficient for deep water, or European 

warfare, 1 250-1 267 Rank in the Royal Navy held by witness during his command in 

the '^ Nemesis ;" how far he has reason to complain of not having received honours for 
his services, 1270-1282. 

Sail, Captain. Meritorious services rendered by Captain Hall, when serving in the Indian 
nuvy, adverted to, as showing that he was fully entitled to ample rewards, which, had he 
been serving in the Royal Navy, he would probably have received, J. C. Mdvill 1051. 

Hmlliday, frederick James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Period and nature of witness's 

services in India, 1622 Respeds wherein the present judicial system of India is most 

defective, 1623, 1624 ^Rapid progress made of late years in the improvement of tlie 

system, 1624. 1632 A summary jurisdiction in small cases, with less power of appeal 

is especially desirable, 1624-1626. 1641 It is also very expedient to increase the 

salaries of the moonsiffs, 1624. 1626, 1627. 1629-1631— —Explanation as to the mode 

of procedure in the moonsiffs' courts, 1625 ^The Legislature of India is the proper 

authority to alter the present working of the judicial system, 1626 Strict examina- 
tions passed by the moonsilfs before appointment to office, 1628-1632 Mode in which 

the qualifications of moonsiffs for promotion become known to their superiors, 1631. 

Explanation as to the course of appointment of European or covenanted civil officers, 

1633 Approval of the appointments of mngistrnte and collector of revenue being 

vested in the same individual, 1634-1636 Condemnation of the practice of removing 

European judicial authuriiies from one province or district to another ; remedy now 
being adopted for this evil, 1637-1 639-- — Suggestion that in cases of special merit, 
native judges be considered eligible for receiving some larce prize as an object of hope 
and emulation, 1640— —Beneficial working of the Small Cause Couit, at Calcutta, ad- 
verted to, 1642 Contemplated formation of similariy constituted courts throughout 

India, 1642-1644. 

Progressive pay of an European judicial servant of the Company, from his first arrival 

to India till he obtains a judgeship, 1645, 1646 Difference between the functions of 

the highest native judge, who receives 600 rupees a mouth, and of the highest European 
judge, who gets 30,000 rupees a year, 1647-1650. 

897— II. H 4 [Second 
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Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 

Hallidatfy Frederick James. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

i [Second Examination.] — How far prejudices ari^^e from the duties of th.e Euiopean 
'udges of the zillah, being mainly those of superintendence and control, and from their 
laviug no practice in hearing primary cases, 1859, i860 Inexpediency of confining 

the judicial servants entirely to the judicial department; experience in other matters 

desirable in them« 1861-1864. 1885, 1886 ^The most important of a collecior's duties 

in India, are of a 9^0^ judicial character, 1863, 1864 Further opinion as to the de-^ 

•irability of summary decisions in the judicial business, 1865. 

Evidence as to the administrat'on of the law, both civil and criminal, in the non- 
regulation provinces; it differs very much in them all, 1866 et seq. Stringent method 

of judicial procedure adopted in Assam, 1867. 1878, 1879 Mode in which the law is^ 

administer! d in the Tenasserim provinces, 1867-1879. 1884-1890 Difference between 

the administration of the l.iw in the non-regulation provinces and in tlie regulation 

provinces under the Government of Bengal, 1878, 1879 Insufficiency of the salaries 

of the moonsiffs and other native judges in the non-regulation province.', 1880, 1881 

Europeans charged with offences in the non-regulation provinces, are amenable only to 
the Supreme Court at Calcutta, 1882, 1883. 

The police is quite as efficient in the non-regulation as in the regulation provinces, 

1888, 1889 Justice, too, is administered quite as impartially in the former as in the 

latter, 1890— — In many respects the administration ot the law in Tenasserim might 

form a model for the regulation provinces, ib. Defects in the judicial system of 

Bengal, as regards the mode of procedure primarily, and secondarily as regards the law 

itself; amendments being gradually effected therein, 1891-1893 Evidence generally 

relative to the constitution and working of the police system throughout India, more 
especially with respect to the Lower Provinces ; different ranks of officers employed ; low 
rate of remuneration, and evils arising therefrom, 1894-1921. 

[Third Examination.] — Further reference to the police system ; suggested alterations 
therein as regards the village chokeydars, and the salaries of the subordinate native 

officers, &c., 1922, 1923 The administration of justice by the covenanted or English 

judges in the regular civil service, is not so successful or satisfactory as it ought to be ; 

grounds for this statement, 1924-1926 Objection to the judges being chosen by 

seniority rather than by selection, 1924-1937. 1940. 1976, 1977 ^The system of ap- 
peal is a further point in civil cases that needs amendment; suggested alteration in toe 

prartice, 1924 ^There is every disposition on the part of the Government to reform what 

IS wrong in the civil service, 1925, 1926. 

The administration of criminal justice is on the whole more satisfactory than that of 

civil justice, but is nevertheless capable of reform, 1927 The tedious manner in which 

casesaie heard, consequent on the system of appeal, should be remedied, ib. It 

would be an improvement if the judge took his own notes of each case, and if those notes 
were considered a sufficient record for the court of revision, ib. Witness further sug- 
gests the use of juries in eiiminal cafes; how theiury list might be formed ; wherein the 
working of the system should differ from that in England, 1927-1933, 

With respect to the Sudder courts, the selections of the judges have of late years been 

very curefully made, 1933 These courts at present stand high in public estimation, 

ift.— — Suggestion that an English judge be placed permanently at the head of the Sud- 
der courts^ ib. The constitution of the courts should also be changed by the appoint- 
ment of natives to the bench ; expediency of such appointment, ib. — —Circum stance-, 
of the natives of India frequently tailing, when they become of mature age, both in a 

moral and intellectual stnse, 1933, 1934 There are several native barristers in the 

Sudder courts who practise in the English language; explanation on this point, ]934« 

Inexpediency of selecting the Zillah judges from English barristers, either in India or 

England, 1936 Recommendation that before Zillah judges are appointed from this 

country, they undersjo a certain course of training which may hereafter fit them for the 

administration of civil justice in India, 1937, 1938. 1940 Suggested re-establishment of 

the office of legistiar or asistant judge formerly attached to the Zillah courts, 1938, 1939. 

Witness attributes the failure of the Law Commission to its having formed no part of 
the Legislative Council; if revived, it should be incorporated with the lat'er, 1941-19^3 

Constitution and working of the Legislative Council; suggested changes therein, 

1^42, etsrq. High official and leaal authorities proposed 10 be introduced therein, 

1942— Statement of objections to the admission of natives to the Legislative Council; 
influence at present exercised by them over the framing of laws, &c., 1942. 19^4, 1945. 

^967""^ 973 f ^® fourth or legislative member of Council, appointed as at present by 

the Crown, »hould btill be retained, and should have increased powers and influence by 
being made an executive member of the Council; extent of his powers at present as 
regards the perusal of papers, and the statement of his opinions thereon, adverted to, 1946- 
1956. 

Justification of the abrogation by the Government of certain Hindoo laws and customs 

which aie evidently contrary to the principles of justice and humanity, 1957-1973 

Mediocrity- 
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Reports, 1 852-53 — continued. 

Hallidat/, Frederick James. (Analysis of his 'Evidence)— continued. 

Mediocrity of the zillafa and sessions judge'^ adverted to; gradual improvement therein of 

late, 1974, 1975 As regards juries ihcy should not be paid for their services; it 

should be compulsory on the judge to empannel ihein, 1978, 1979 In suggesting 

the appointment of an English judge to preside at the Sudder Dewanny Court, witness 
oontemplates the abandonment of the Supreme Court and the creation of another juris- 
diction for Calcutta, 1980 Average yearly amount of the emoluments of a barrister in 

. the Supreme Court of Calcutta, 1981. 

[Fourth Examination.] — Further evidence in explanation and in favour of the sugges- 
tion that an English judge be placed permanently at the head of the sudder courts in 
each of the Presidencies, 1982-1988 — —-Possibility of transferring the litigation of the 
Supreme Court to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut if differently constituted; there should, 
however^ still be a subordinate civil court at Calcutta for the administration of the Eng- 
lish law, 1982, 1983. 2088-2090 Opinion that a court constituted of an English 

and native judge carefully selected, and of some of the superior judges in the Company's 
service, might serve as a court of final appeal, the same being much wanted in India, 

1983-1988. 2034. 2036. 2090. 2099 Explanation of the law now administered in 

the Mofussil in the Company's couits, both civil and criminal, 1989-1990. 2037-2039. 

Revisions made in the penal code prepared by Mr. Macaulay during his tenure of 
ofBce as Member of the Council and President of the Law Commission ; this code is now 
generally termed the Bethune Code, 1991-1996. 2026-2029 Desirability of a codifi- 
cation of the civil and criminal law of India, 1997 Existence of very complete indices 

and digests of the several laws of the Company, 1998 Subject to certain liuHtations 

and exceptions, the civil and criminal law of India affords substantial justice at the pre- 
sent time, 1999, 2000 How far the natives consider that justice is impartially admin- 
istered, 2001-2003. 2025 They have, in Bengal, every confidence in European 

judges, but no faith in the integrity of the native judges, 2001, 2002. 2024, 2025. 2053- 
2055. 2064,2065. 2091,2092 As regards the final court of appeal, already sug- 
gested, there should be one in each Presidency, 2004-2006. 

Opinion that the necessity for legislation should be considered, and the legislation 

itself take plnce in India rather than in this country, 2007-2010 ^The Legislative 

Council, constituted as suggested, would be fully competent to consider and to enact all 
the laws and all the improvements in the existing laws requisite for the good government 
of India, 2010. 2031-2033. 2039 Further evidence opposed to the eltvation, at pre- 
sent, of natives, whether Hindoos or Musselmans, to the Legislative Council, 2011-2023. 

2057-2076 Means by which information is at present obtained by the members of 

the Council as to the wants and wishes of the natives; approval of these means, 2013- 

2015. 2104-2108 Considerable jealousy and animosity that would arise among th& 

different sects and classes of natives by ti.e elevation of c;ne or of several of their body to 
the Legislative Council, 2016-2023. 2066-2071. 

Further opinion as to the Law Commission having failed frotn want of proper harmony 

with the Legislative Council, 2030, 2031 Suggestions with regard to the education of 

persons for the judicial oflBce, 2040-2052 As regards the appointment of natives as 

Legislative Councillors, there is a moral as wtU as an intellectual difficulty, the latter 

being the greater, 2056-2061 Grounds for the conclusion tliat in due course of time 

the natives may be rendered capable of filling any offices of trust and importance, whether 

as membeis of the Legislative Council or otherwise, 2060-2063. 2076 There is no 

feeling among the natives, that when one of their body is elevated to office, he becomes, 
in consequence, more subservient to Government than would have been the case with a 
European ; statement showing that such subserviency is not the case, and that nothing 
is done by Government to produce it, 2071-2075. • 

In the educcition at Hailey bury more time should be devoted to jurisprudence, and 

less time to the Oriental languages, 2077 It would be well, if possible, to have an 

appeal court, with a native in it, in each zillah, 2078, 2079 How far the system of 

selecting the judges by seniority has been carriecl out; approval of a change in this 

system, 2080 Contemplated regular appointment and adequate payment of the cho- 

keydars; opposition being made thereto on the part of the zemindars, 2081 Duties 

attendant on tiie office of superintendent of police; feeling adverse to the continuance of 
this oflice, 2082, 2083. 

The law under the Company's regulations, as regards matters of litigation between the 
Government and individuals, is precisely the bame as in the case of disputes between 

man and man, 2084-2086 Witness repeats his objectioti to \he Law Commission 

being revived on its former footing, 2093-2095 How far there may be security that 

the Taw nrembers of the Legislative Council would be properly selected by those who 

possess the patronage, 2096-2098 Greater ability of the men in the judicial service 

than of those in the revenue department, 2100-2103 As regards the Legislative 

Council obtaining information fiom the natives on the subject of legislation, witness dis- 
approves of the suggestion that such information be afforded by native cotnmittees 
formed throughout India for the purpose, 2165-2108, 
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[Fifth Examination.] — Consifleration of the present constitution of the Home Grorern- 

ment of India, 3953, et seq. Respects wherein the system of election of the Court of 

Directors is capable of improvement; reference to sundry proposed changes therein ; sugges- 
tion that a portion of the body be nominated by the Direct(»rs themselves, 3954-3956. 

4038-4044. 4079.4133, 4134. 4163, 4164 As regards the relative powers and action of 

the Directors and the Board of Control, it ii considered in India very expedient that they 
should act on less antagonistic principles, and more in contact as one body; means by 

which ibis might be effected, 3957-3965. 4002, etseq. ^The President of the Board of 

Control should be present at the debates and deliberations of the Court of Direc t^rs; ad- 
vantages anticipated therefrom, 3958-3963. 3965 4008, 4009. 4012. 4C24 Under any 

system the President of the Board should still possess the final and responsible decision 

of any question, 3960 The discussiofifi between the Court and the Board should not 

be made public, but protests or dissents might be recorded, 3961,3962. 4025-4031. 

It is very inexpedient that the President of the Board should declare his opinion on any 

question before the judgment of the Court of Directors, 3964. 4006, 4007 Objections 

to the present functions of tlie Secret Committee; reniedy proposed, 3966-3969 

Evidence as to tlie advisability and practicability of carrying on the go^rnment of India 
avowedly in the name of the Crown, both as regards the civil and military service; belief 
that this would merely involve a change of name,and notofsysiem, 3969-4001. 4076, «t«ey. 

4165, 4166 The Government, as contemplated by witness, would in effect consist, as 

at present, of a minister of the Crown, aided by a council, 3996-4001. 4032. 4034. 4099- 
410I: Reference to the evidence of Mr. Melvill, the Secretary to the East India Com- 

Eany, with respect to the per-centage of occasions on wliich differences of opinion arise 
etween the Court of Directors and the Board of Control, 4003-4005. 4033. 
Generally speaking, the services in India are perfectly satisfied with the existing system 

of government, 4010, 4011 Any evil in the system is attributed by them to the Board 

of Control, and anything beneficial to the Court of Directors, 4011. 4071 Slight 

knowledi^e possessed by the Company's servants in ludia of the mode of working of the 

Secret Committee, 4013-4017 No further embarrassments to the Government could 

arise under witness's system than under the present system, 4018-4020. 4045-4047 — — 
Any alierations proposed by witness in the action of tfie Court of Directors and the rresi- 
dent of I he Board of Control would tend to increase the power of the fornier rather than 

to diminish it, 4021-4024. 4032 In case of any difference of opinion between the 

majoilty of the Directors and ihe President of the Board, the latter should still have 
power 10 overrule the former, 4035, 4036. 

The appointment and recall of the Gruvenior-geneial shouUl be decided by the Board 

of Control, 4037. 4053-4058 ^Testimony to the mftansr in which the Crown have 

alwavs nuide the appointments of Governors-general, 4048-4052 As regards the 

recall of the Governor-generiil, witness proposes to reduce the power of the Court of 

Directors; explanation on this point, 4053-4058 General impression of the natives 

of India that the government is fanned to a body of governors in England; expediency 

of removinir this feeling, 4059-4063. 4072-4078. 4086 As the natives become more 

enlightened, they begin to understand thai the government is really thai of the Crown, 

4062-4064 Reference to the government of Ceylon as being less successful than 

that of India, although it is ostensibly as well as really the government of t!)e Crown, 
4065-4067. 

How far witness crmsiders it essential to the proper governineat of India that some 
non-political body, like the Court of Directors, be interposed between that country and 

the aciion of Parliament at borne, 4068-4070 Belief that Parliamentary interference, 

though it might create embarrassment in some cases, would work well in the end, 4070 

Generally speaking, th^^ natives of India hardly know <>f the existence of the Board 

of Control, 4072-4074 Consequently all tlie obltjquy of misgovernment, if there be 

uny, attaches to the Company, 4075. 

Further evidence as to the expediency of the Crown, through the President of the 

Board of Control, being the ostensible governors of India, 4076^ #t heq, The Court 

of Diiectors should be responMbe to Parliament rather than to the Executive Govern- 
ment, 40S2-4085 ^The President of the Board, if the ostensible and real authority, 

would be responsible both to the public opinion of India and to Parliament, 4087-4090. 
4113, 4114 Difficulty jis regards patronage under the system of ostensible govern- 
ment by the Crown, 4091-4093. 

Ill the fact of there being a council to advise with the ex4»ctttive, witness sees tio greater 
anom ily or difficulty than now exists under the present Council of the Directors, 4099- 

4102 He does not contemplate any hazardous or organic changes in the constitution 

of the present Gov<rnment, but merely proposes to amend the mode and system under 

whicn the Government works, 4101. 4176, 4177 -If possible, an entirely single 

Government would be the best for India, 4102. 4150 Under any circumstaiu*e3, the 

CoumcjI or Board of Direciors >^houM be as independent and permanent a-* |>o?sible, 
4103 And should contmue, as at present, to give advice and counsel to the minister 
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of the Crown who would have the ultimate power of decision, 4104. 4107, 4108 

Certain departm^its now efficiently conducted by them would still continue under their 
change, 4105, 

The opinions of eadi member of the Court of Directors should first be given, and then 
the President of the Board of Control should decide as he ihought fit, 4106. 4119-4121 

The Secret Committee should always place their opinions on record, whether they 

diflRered from the President of the Board or not, 41 10-41 12 — —Approval of the manner 
in which the revenue, the judicial, and ihe milttary afl^irs of India are treated by com- 
mittees of the Court of Directors, 4115-4118 ^The information collected by such 

comroitiees should be discussed in the presence of the President of the Board of Control, 
and before the chairman and deputy-chairman of the Court have passed an opinion on 

the subject, 4119*4121. 4125-4129 The President of the Board should be present 

at all ihe discussions of the Directors, exce}>t those which take place in committees, 
4122*4124. 

Reasons for retaining the present number of Directors, 4130-4132 Expediency of 

the Directors being still enabled 10 distribute a considerable amount of the civil and 

military patronage, ih. As regards tho^e members of the Court whom witness 

pioposes to be elected by the body of the Directors, they should only be cliosen 

as vacancies gradually occur, 4133, 4134 Further remarks on the circumstance of its 

beiiig consider^ in India that the ostensible Government was not the real Government, 

4135-4139 Under the avowed government of the Crown, the officers of the civil 

service would her appointed in the name of the Crown, from whom tlie order of their 
a])pointment ^hould proceed, 4140, 4141. 

How far there is any advantage in the system of the Chairs and the Pn sident of the 
Board forming their opinions on any subject before it is laid before the body of the Court, 

4142, 4143 Desirability of consolidating the establishments in Cannon-row and at 

the India House, 4144-4147 In Ins evidence before the Committee, witness speaks 

from an Indian point of view, and is not prepared to go into details as to the working of 

his plan of <^overnment at the India House, 4148, 4149* 4160 Reasons for the belief 

that the leffiiimais influence of the Directors would be increased bj their acting more in 

contact wit£ the Board of Conirol,4i5i,4i52 ^Opioion that the East India Company, 

as at presient confitituted, is not on principle a proper depository for the high powers it 
possesses, 4153-4156. 

in the counse of business at the India House, the initiative draft should proceed from 
the committee of tlie department, and might finally proceed from the Crown minister, 

and be signed by him, 4157-4161 Deprecation of all parliamentary or political 

influence i«i matters relating to India, 4167 Practical responsibility ot the President 

of the Board of Control at the present time in all matters, whether of peace or war, 
4168, 4169— — In retaining the scheme of giving proprietors of East India stock a share 
in the government of India, witness only does so because he cannot devise any means of 
getting rid of such an anomaly, 4170-4172. 

How for the Court of Dhrectors are responsible fur a proper management of the 

revenues of India from which the proprietors dividends are paid, 4173 Circumstance 

of the re»constitution of the Government being a common matter of conver.<4ation in 
India, u here the general plan of witness was first formed, 4174 Belief that the govern- 
ment of India has, on the whole, been decidedly good, 4175 Witness, therefore, 

would retain much of the presest system, and does not consider that he advocates any 
hazardous changes thereiu, 4176, 4177. 

[Sixth Examination.] — Further evidence to the eff<:>ct that organic changes in the pre- 
sent Government of India are not advisable, but that the mode of transacting business 

between the governing bodies is capable of improvement, 4178 Consideration of the 

system of education adopted at Haileybury ; suggested alterations tlierein, 4179-4205. 

4208-4215- Opinion that the necessary education might be found elsewhere as well 

and as conveniently as at an institution organised for the purpose, 4179-4184. 4188-4^03 

Three years spent at Haileybury would be much better than two, 4185-4187 If 

it be considered expedient to retain any special place of education for candidates for 
employment in India, Haileybury is very suitable tor the purpose, 4205. 

Explanations as to the system of study in the College of Fort William in India, 
4206, 4207. 4216-4228 On the whole the civil servants in India are a very com- 

Eetent body, 4215 Circumstance of a knowledge of Bengalee having been till of 
ite very laie, 4216— The rule at Fort William of requiring young civilian? to pass 
examinations in two languages within a prescribed time, or in failure thereof to be 
sent home and lose their appointments, has of late been rigidly enfoic^d, though 
ibrmerly there seemeit to have been some abuse of the system, 4217-4228. 

Objections 10 a removal of the Supreme Government from Calcutta ; advantages of 

the present seat of Govermnent, 4229, 4230 In consequence of the frequent changes 

in the office of Governor and I>eputy-governor of Bengal, stmie change is necessary in 
the Government of that province; evidence as to what this change should be, 4231 
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^t sfg^ Statement delivered in showing the changes in the office of Governor and 

Deputy-governor of Bengal since the 22 April 1834, the date of the last Charttr Act; 

remarks in elucidation thereof, 4231, 4232. 4246, 4247. 4255-4260 Enumeration 

of the practical inconveniences that result irom these changes, 4233-4235, 4255-4263. 

Consideration of the I est mode of administering in future the affairs of Bengal ; 
different snggesiions adverted to ; approval of the appointment of a Goveroor or Deputy- 
governor under the Governor-general; powers to be vested in him; mode of appoint- 
ment, &c., 4236-4254. 4264-4278 With respect to the Deputy-governor of Agra, 

it is advisable that his appointment should rest with the Home Government, 4270- 
4276 Consideration of the power nnd control as regards appointments and patron- 
age generally to be vested respectively in the Governor-general and in the Deputy- 
goveniors of Bengal and Agra, 4273-4284 — —Opinion mat the system of promotion 
by seniority, subject to considerations of decided and marked merit, is the true mode 
of administering the civil service in India, 4276 Reasons for vesting in the Governor- 
general in Council a control over the appointments of the members of the Revenue 
Board and of the Judges of the Sudder Dewanny in Bengal and Agra, but not in 
Bombay and Madras, 4277. 4279-4284, 

Objections, on the score of expense and general inconveniences, to the Governor- 
general being attended by his Council during his absences from Calcutta, 4285: 4288. 

4305-4309 Suggestions for the adoption of measures by the Home Government to 

render such absences m rare and short as possible ; he cannut be fettered by an actual pro- 
hibition, 4285, 4286. 4289-4291. 4310-4317 The legislative act which is necessary 

before the Governor-general can quit his Council, should specify the time of absence, 
and should be passed for a shorter period than is the case at present, 4285. 4289. 4302, 
4303. 4310-4317 Power of the Governor-general, during his absence, over the pro- 
ceedings of the Council; suggestion that he possesses a veto upon all legislation, 4292- 
4299.4304.4318-4321- 

As regards the Executive Council, witness recommends that the fourth ordinary 
member or legislative councillor should have a seat and voice therein, 4322. 4334-4340 

It would be very inexpedient to deprive the Commander-in-Chief of his seat at the 

Executive Council, though he may rarely be present at their deliberaiions, 4323-4333- 

Councillors from Bombay and Madras might be added to ihe legislative Council, 
4341- 

Witness does not recommend any change in the form of government in the Bombay 

«nd Madras Presidencies, 4342,4343, 4345-4365 How far it maybe desirable to 

constitute a separate Government for the provinces on the banks of the Indus, 4344 

Expediency of limiting, as at present, the power of the Local Governments, as 

regards expenditure on public works, 4315-4353. 4364, 4365 Reference to the 

temporary want of money to carry out iirigation by means of the Ganges Caual ; these 

worKs iire now approaching to completion, 4354-4357 Even though Bombay and 

Madras should become connected with Calcutta by elective telegraph, witness would 
. still advise the contmuance of separate Governments for those Presidencies, 4358- 
4363- 

Further evidence in favour of the proposal that the President of the Board of Control 

attend the discussions of the Court of Direciors, 4366-4372 Statement i)y witness as 

to the reserve with which certain portions of his evidence should be received in conse- 
quence of his admitted inadequacy to enter into details regarding the W(trking of those 
institutions in this country which affect the Government of India, 4373-4378, 

[Seventh Examination.! — The mode in which the land revenue is levied in Bengal is 
not regarded by the natives as oppressive ; nor has it impeded cultivation, 5395, 5396 
— Any increased rent does not go to the Government, the land revenue being fixed, 

5397 The fixed ^^ettlementdoes not check the increase of cultivation, 5398 Error, 

however committed, when the revenue payment was fixed in not ascertaining more 

distmctly the liabilities of the under-tenants, 5399, 5400 Property occadonally 

la( sts into the hands of «he Government; usual causes thereof, 5401 Course pur- 
sued when estates flail into the hands of the Government, 5402 Toe settlement 

being fixed in perpeiuity cannot be touched ; no expectation of an increase in the 
land revenue is therefore to be entertained, 5404.^ 

No complaint is made by the population of Bengal of the tax levied on salt; it is a 
considerai»le addition to the prue, and so far is to be consideied a grievance, 5405, 5406 

N(» complaint is made of the mode of raising the revenue from opium, 5407 

Nor of the customs, 5408 Nor excise; complaints all ged against the management 

of ihe excise, 5409-5413 Respects in which the stamp duties may be cotisidered 

burdensome to the people; there is no great complaint aht»ut the. n, 5414-5416 

Impatience of the peoph of India of new taxes, 5417-5419. 5428. 

How far possible to make any alteration in the present system of raising the land 
revenue considered ; general remaiks on the system obtaining in each Presidency, 5420- 

5426 Disadvantages of the village system of the North-western Provinces as being 

incompatible 
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incompalible with the advance of civilisation, 5420-5423. 5430-5444 ^The objection 

of the natives to new taxation may not be deemed to apply to new indirect taxation, 

5427, 5428 Witness is not prepared to counsel the introduction of the permanent 

settlement into Madras and Bombay, 5429 Disbelief and contradiction ot the asser- 
tion that the land is going out of cultivation and the jungle increasing, in consequence 
of the severity of the land assessment, 5445-5451. 5461-5472. 

Facts proving the great increase that has taken place in the rents of the zemindars in 
Bengal; how far the ryots are thereby oppressed by the zemindars, 5452-5457 Com- 
plaint made by Mr. Jolm Elias, an Armenian gentleman, of his ryots having combined 

against him, 5458-5460 State of the country around Dacca; falling off of the 

population, 5461-5467 There is no want of irrigation in Bengal ; in Madras and the 

Worth-western Provinces there is a great want of it, 5468, 5469^ — — Soundness of the 

principle of the resumption regulations defended, 5470-5497. 5528-5532 ^They have 

had no effect in deterring Europeans from settling in the country, 5493. 

Moderate amount of the customs duties in India, 5498, 5499 Double duties are 

paid upon the goods oF foreign countries ; the double duty on foreign bottoms has been 

abolished, 5499-5505 Heavy duty on salt; ihe reductions of the duty have led to a 

&lling off of the revenue, 5506-5510. 5520-5526 Excise duty on all intoxicating 

liquors and drugs, how levied, 5511-5514 The lerm "monopoly" is not strictly to 

be applied to the salt manufacture; practically and theoretically there is free trade in 

salt in India, 5515-5519 Ryots upon rent-free estates are not better off than those on 

estates paying revenue, 5527. 

Farther reference to the situations filled by witness in India, 5533 He has no 

knowledge of the circumstanoes of the land revenue in states under native princes, 
5534, 5535 Constitution of the present Board of Revenue in Calcutta; Combina- 
tion of the Boards of Land Revenue and Customs, 5536-5538. 

[Eighth Examination.] — Arrangements under which jthe manufacture of salt in Bengal 

by the Government is conducted, 7575, 7576 Tabular statement of the advertised 

prices of salt nt the different stations for its sale in 1852; 7577 Causes of the 

difference in the price at the various depots, 7578. 7580 It would not answer for the 

Government to ccmtract for the manufacture of salt at every station where it is sold, 

7679 Manner in which the contracts for manufacture are entered into, 7581-7585 

^The quantity contracted for is regulated by the consumption of the past year, 

7586. 

Measures taken by the Home Government to reduce the price of their manufactured 
salt in Bengal; feeling entertained by the manufacturers that the imported salt was 

underselling them, 7587 Number of salt agencies thrown out of operation, 7588—— 

The minimum quantity of salt which the Company permit to be sold at one time is not 
thought too large, nor is it considered to tend to the creation of sub-monopolies, 7589- 

7591 Explanation of the system of sub-monopolies under the old plan of sales, 

7591 Correction and explanation of Mr. Aylwin's statement that the Company do 

not add the full import duty to the cost of their manufacture of salt when fixing its sell- 
ing price, 7592, 7593 It would not pay the importer to send his salt into the pro- 
ducing districts, even if the duty were reduced, 7593. 7595. 

If the company abandoned the monopoly in Bengal, the salt would be manu- 
factured by piivate individuals at a lower rate tnan it is possible to import 

foreign salt, 7596-7598 Disadvantage to the consumer under the present system, 

7597 '^^^ adoption of a system of manufacture of salt in Bengal under an excise is 

much to be recommended, 7598. 7611, 7612. 7623, 7624 Limitation necessary as to 

the class of persons who should be permitted to become manufacturers, 7599 Prices at 

which salt might be sold if manufactured by private persons under an excise, 7599'-76o2« 

The working of the revenue system id Bombay cannot be fairly used as an arsrument 

for a similar system being introduced into Bengal, 7603, 7604 Increase in 1852-53 

in the salt revenue of Bengal, 7603 The increase in the revenue from salt in the 

North-western Pn»vinces is attributable to the improved preventive system, 7605, 7606 
No further reduction in the duty on salt should be attempted till the revenue has reached 

the amount at which it stood before the late reductions^ 7607. 7630 There is no other 

source in Bengal from which a revtnue in lieu of that on salt could be derived, 
7608-7610. 

Circumstances under which it happened that Mr. George Prinsep was allowed to 

manufacture salt under an excise, 7512-7616. 7625,7626 Stateme it relative to the 

private establishment at Saugor island for making salt, 7617, 7618. 7638 The cost of 

salt in Bengal to natives is a litile more than one per cent, on their earnings, 7619 

The s.ilt-producing districts of Bengal are generally healthy, the Sunderbunds being the 

only exception, 7620 Good quality of the Bengal salt, ib, ^The molunghees or salt 

contractors in Bengal are in a prosperous and happy state, and superior in those respects 
to the other ryots cf Bengal, 7620, 7621. 7651, 7652. 7655 7659, 
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Repnsentations urged upon the Government in Bengal, of the distress enttiiled bjr a 

discontinuance of the manufacture of salt in certain districts, 7622 Salt might be 

manufactured in Bengal vi^ithout any restrictions, as excise or otherwise, with pro&i to 

the manufacturer, 7627, 7628 It would not be expedient for the Government to 

withdraw from the manufacture of salt in Bengal and trust altogether to importation, 

7629 The continuance of a heavy duty is opposed to the experiment of a reduced 

price increasing the consumption, 7631- There is every reason for supposing tliat the 

smuggling of sail is repressed to the greatest possible extent, 7632. 7634-7637. 

The Government is favourable to such a gradual reduction of tiie sultduty, as, provided 
there was a proportionate increase of consumption, would keep the revenue at a given 

standard, 7633 As long as there is a duty on salt there will be an inducement to 

smuggle, 7634. 7639, 7640— — It is quite possible in the event of a relinquishment of the 
manufacture of salt to private individuals to establish an excise supervision on their 
establishment, 7641, 7642, 

The retail sale of salt by the company in the salt-producing districts of Bengal, is not 
in conti*avention of the spirit of the resolution of the House of Commons' Committee 

of 1836 ; 7643, 7644 Considerable reductions have taken place in the cost of maniifac- 

turinu:, 7645, 7646 Estimated additional imiport duty necessary to meet the abolition 

of that on salt, 7647-7650 ^The discontinuance of the salt manufacture would entail 

a large amount of temporary distress among those engaged in it, 7653. 7657, 7658. 

Effects en?>uing from the cessation of the weaving and cloih manufacture in certain 

districts of Bengal, 7654 Measures in progress for improving the Mofussil small 

courts of Beng^d, for improving the procedure in regular appeals, and for a better 

administration of the affairs in all departments in Anacan and Tenasserim, 7660 

Favourable anticipations as to the revenue of Bengal for 1852-53, ib. 

Steps taken for promoting education in the Bengal Presidency, 7660, 7661 

Arrangements contemplated for the administrative inspection of ail Bengal, 7660-7668. 
7672 Matters comprehended in an adrainibtrative inspection, 7663-7665 The pro- 
posed appointment of a separate Governor of Bengal will facilitate the administrative 

inspection of the Presidency, 7669-7671 Mr. Aylwin's statement of the destruction 

of the entire produce of salt for one season, by inundation, is without foundation, 
7673. 7674. 

[Ninth Examination.] Favourable progress made in education in India since 1833 ; 

inadequacv of the money appropriated to the put-poses of education, 8754 Increase 

requisite in vernacular instruction, 8754. 8756 ihe application of the funds devoted 

to education in India has been very satisfactory, 8755 Increase to be desired in the 

educational establishments, 8757 Advantage of adopting " grants in aid,** 8757. 

8759 Probable amount required to be expended for the purposes of education in 

India, 8757 Anxiety of the natives of Bengal for the diffusion of education among 

them, ih. Footing on which the expenditure for education should be placed, 8750 

The Government have given the fulle-t encouragement that their means would admit 

of to the promotion of education, 8760, 8761. 

There are no grounds for tlie at cusation that the Government discourage Christianity 

in India, 8762 The only way in which the Bible can be used in the Government 

schools is either to convey a knowledge of English, or of the doctrines of Christianity ; 
the former would bring the Bihle into contempt, and the latter would be an infringement 

of that neutrality which has hiiherto worked so well, 8763 ^Tbe missionaries are 

indebted to the religious neutrality of the Government, for the ease and security with 

with which they go among the natives, ib. ^The connexion of Government with 

the teaching of Christianity would arouse a religious hostility in the natives that might 
seriouijly aflect the work of evangelising the country, ib. 

Objections to the use of the Bible in ncbools on the desire of children, or of a limited 
number of parents ; nothing less than the general wisii of parents all over India should 

warrant its introduction into the schools, 8764, 8765 The subjects of examination in 

the Government colleges involve indirectly an acquaintance v/ith the Bible, and its study 
is in this manner promoted to a large extent, 8766 Prior to Lord Auckland's adminis- 
tration the Mahorn«dan and Hindoo religions were, unknown to the Government, taught 

in the Mahomedan and Sanscrit colleges, 8767, 8768 Instruction in Hitidoo and 

Mahomedan law involves some amount of instruction in those religions, 8767 Frus- 
tration by the Council of Education of a clandestine attempt by certain native teachers 
in the Maliomedan college to teach Mahomedan theology, ih. 

Manner of appointment and names of members of the Council of Education in Bengal, 

8769, 8770. 8772. 8775 The council make an annual report of their proceedings, 

8771 They have the entire manageiaent of education; any matters of unusual 

importance are submitted to the Governnrtent, 8773 Tlie council make all appoint- 
ments in the educational department, ib. Powers of the council to open or close 

schools, 8774, 8775. 

In 
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In Agra the Lieutenant-Goyernor controls the system of eclucatiosi, 8775 Arrange- 
ments made as to education in the North-western Provinces, on the separation of its 
Government from that of Bengal ; it has been endeavoured to maintain a similarity in 

the educational systems of both Governments, 8776 The educational report for the 

North-western Provinces is made annually by the Lieutenant-Governor to the Home 
Government, 8777-8779. 

It is not advisable to introduce a council of education into tlie North-western 

Provinces, 8780, 8781 Difference between the native mind of the North- western 

Provinces and that of Bengal, 8780 The spread of education would materially faci- 
litate the good government of the country, 8781, 8782 Desirability of improving the 

social po^iition of schoolmasters in India, 8783, 8784. 8787 Readiness with which 

natives take to the office of teacher, 8785 Respect in which the office of teacher is 

held by the natives, 8786. 

Increased facilities for vernacular education are much to be desired, 8788 Lord 

Hardin^e's plan for establishing vernacular schools arose from complaints of the neglect 

whicl) this branch of education suffered, 8789 No preference should be given either 

to English or vernacular instruction, but both should be at the command f»f those seeking 

thetn, 8790, 8791 It is not likely that persons would wish to be educated in both 

Engliish and the vernacular, 8792 The management of the vernacular schools should 

be vested in an odicer interested in the spread of vernacular education, and not in the 
Council of Education, 8793. 

The desire for an English education evinced by the natives in Bengal is chiefly in 

the hope of obtaining Government employment, 8794 Cases in which a knowledge of 

English should be required in native employes, 8795, 8796 Trustees in whom are 

▼ested the Lucknow education funds, 8797 The natives, when youths, are quick at 

acquiring knowledge, but not so in alter life, 8798 Attempt made to modify the 

system of education, so as to prevent the lapse into ignorance of the natives, after ceasing 
their studies at the schools, 8799. 

Age at which the civil servants undergo their periodical examinations after leaving 

college, 8800, 8801 There is an analogous examination of the natives to that uf the 

civil servants, in the examination of vakeels or native barristers, 8802. 8805 Tiie dif- 
ferent age at which the European and the native servants enter an office precludes the 
necessity for periodical examinations in the case of the latter, 8803, 8804 -Establish- 
ment of pericnlical examinations of native assistant surgeons, from their lapsing into 

comparative ignorance after passing at the medical college, 8806 No alteration seems 

expedient in the present position of native servants, 8807. 

Objections to the establishment of a native civil service, 8807. 8809 Instances 

have nappened at Ceylon in which natives have been put into the civil service, and have 

not given disappointment, 8809-8811 Test to which a native appointed to the civil 

service would be exposed, 8812. 8814 Extent to which it is desirable to retain an 

exclusive European civil service, 8815 Difficulty of satisfactorily arranging the dif- 
ferent rate of remuneration of European and native servants ; it is not fair that the latter 
should be so highly paid as the former, 8816, 8817. 

Tiiough natives might be admitted to Haileybury^ it does not apf)ear that the time has 

yet arrived when a similar facility should be permitted at Addiscombe, 8818, 8819 A 

successful academical career by a native should be made the stepping-stone to honourable 
Government employment, instead o\' such employment resting on interest, and not ability, 

as at present, 8820 Lord Hardinge's minute had the object of substituting merit in 

natives for interest in appointments to public situations, 8821, 8822. 

The necessities of India do not require thoic complete University. establishments pro- 
posed by Mr. Cameron, 8823 Lord Hardinge's minute made the appointments in the 

public service attainable by natives of distinguished education ii'respective of the pbce 
where they received it, 16. The Councrij of Education determined certain examina- 
tions for testing the educational attainments of candidates under Lord Hardinge's reso- 
lution, i/>. Reprobation with which the plan of the Council of Education (»f granting 

certificates of examinations was assailed, ib. — —Apprehension that may reasonably be 
eutirtained that any system of Universities would mtet with the disapproval that befel 
the examinations proposed by the Council of Education, ib. The superior educa- 
tional standard of the Government Universities should be maintained, ih. 

Examinations passed by native lawyers, 8824 The want of India is the means of 

acquiring particular branches of knowledge, rather than bodies of examiners, 8824, 8825 

Instruction given at the medical college in botany, mineralogy, and chemistry, 

^826-8830 Necessity existing lor instructicn in civil engineering, 8831. 8833 

Greai demand for natives, with a knowledge of civil engineering, on the railways now in 
progress, 8832. 

Tlie supposition that prior to the Lex Loci Act, 1850, a Hindoo lost his property on 

losing caste, is erroneous; the forfeiture was required to be sued out in a court of law, 
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which was never done, 8834. 8836. 8838 The Act terminated the embarrassment which 

a Brahmin, who should from a trifling cause lose caste, might be open to from the for- 
feiture of his estate being sued out by any malignant person, 8834 — — The performance 
of funeral obsequies by an heir is a matter of conscience, and not a condition to his suc- 
cession to an estate, iJ. Observations upon the crimes by which caste might be 

forfeited, ih. Indifference of the natives to the abrogation of the Hindoo law as to 

loss of caste involving thai of property, 8835 Erroneous impressions as to pro- 

peity left for religious purposes being affected by the Lex Loci Act, 8839-8841 ^The 

frequent suits as to caste between the natives are irrespective of forfeiture of property by 
reason of caste having been lost, 8842. 

Jealous preservation of caste shown by natives, 8843. 8845 Character of the native 

clubs in Lower Bengal, 8843, 8844 'the providing and maintaining of an ecclesiastical 

establishment by the Government should be regulated by the wants of their own servants, 

and not by the suppositious title of oiher Christians to such benefits, 8846. 8864 

Provision made by the Government for the spiritual wants of the Presbyterians and 

Boman-catholics, 8847 Moral improvement of the Company's servants since the 

erection of the ecclesiastical establishment, 8848-8850. 8869 — — It would be unfair to 
charge the revenues of India with the expense of clergy for the natives, 8851. 

' Applications of the Bishop of Calcutta for the increase of the clerical body in India, 

8852-8854 Difiiculties involved in any increase of Protestant bishops in India, 8855 

—Extent to which European societies have furnished clergymen for aistricts in India, 

8856, 8857 As a general rule, the Government is only bound to find clergy for its 

army, 8858, 8859. 

The civil servants should provide for their own religious requirements, 8860 The 

endowment of a Bishopric of Agra ought to be made with private contributions, 8861- 

8863 Nature of remuneration received from Government by Roman-catholic vicars 

apostolic, 8864 Neither the bishops nor the clergy of the Establishment have directly 

promoted the conversion of the natives, 8866, 8867 Control possessed by the Govern- 
ment over the clergjr of the estfiblishment, 8868, 8869 Pay of Roman-catholic chap- 
lains of regiments ; it is insuflBcient, 8870-8874. 

Neither the heads of the Brahmin or Mahomedan religions are paid anything by the 

Government, 8875, 8876. 8885 Beyond a certain limit it would not be fair to saddle 

the natives of India with the expense of a clerical establishment for Europeans, 8877— — 
But in so far as a dlerical establishment improves the character of the two services, and 
so affects the well-being of native society, the natives gain by contributing to its support, 
8878-8882. 

The Government is the proper judge of the religious affairs of the country, 8883, 8884 
Extent to which the religions of native servants should be provided for by the Go- 
vernment, 8886-8888 — -r-The same religious establishments are not required for the 

religion of the natives as of the Europeans, 8889, 8890 Europeans not being in the 

service should provide for their own religious wants in certain cases, 8891 — —The 
revenue s of India could not bear the maintenance of educational establishments for all 
sects, 8892. 

Hallidaj/, Mr. Evidence given by Mr. Halliday, as to the opinion entertained by the 
natives of the Queen's judges and the Company's judges respectively, referred to, Moore 

5878 Witness thinks Mr. Halliday has understated the result of the resumption ope« 

rations in Bengal, Mangles 6217 Copy despatch by him to Sir John Hobhouse on the 

subject of a reduction of the salt tax adverted to, WorthingtoN 7169. 

Hamilton, William. The possession of the villages around Calcutta was confirmed to the 
Englii-h, in 1717, at the instance of Mr. William Hamilton, a surgeon, Martin 8903. 

Hardinge, Lord. See Education, 6. 

Hartmaiin, Dr. Confinement of Dr. Hartmann, Roman Catholic bishop of Bombay, in 
the Catholic chapel there, in consequence of the disturbances fermented by the Portu- 
guese priests, Strickland 9429-9431. 

Hastings, Lord. Minute of, upon the question of resumption of land, adverted to, HaU 
liday 5477. 

Hawkins, Colonel Francis Spencer, c. B. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has served in India 

between 36 and 37 years, 859, 860 Was lately commissary-general, and, as such, a 

member of the Military Board, 861, 862 Exiensive experience of witness as regards 

the commissariat department, 864 The system of the supply of provisions under the 

commissariat of Bengal has been on the whole efficient, 865,866 Objection to the 

custom during war of (ntiusting the supply of the army to the good faith of a single 

agent, 867, 868. 877-881. 940 Proposed alteration in the system; sugp:ested respon- 

sibihiy of the commissary-general, and abohtion of the supervision of the Military Board, 

870-882. 900-902. 941, 942 How far witness agrees with the recommendations of 

a commission 
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a commission ofinqairy. uhich has lately reported on the Comminsariot, 870-875 

Present multiform duties tndertaken by the Military Board, 882-886. 

The working of the Commissariat department in Bombay is sinnlar to that in Bengal, 

except that the Commissary general is not a member of ihe Military Board, 888, 889 

In Madras the Commissary-general has the entire control of his department; advantages 
of this control, 890, 891 -Reference to the contemplated removal of certain depart- 
ments from under the charge of the Military Board ; opinion limt the Board might with- 
out inconvenience I e abolished altogether, 892-896 Circumstances under which it 

would be very desirable and beneficial if there were a supervision of European officers to 
see that the cattle were properly supplied with provender, according to contract, 897- 
899- 

Testimony borne to the integrity of the officers of the Commissariat establishment by 
the Commission appointed in 1851 to irquire into the working of that department, 903- 

906 General statement of the ru!es and regulations under which military officers are 

appointed to the Commissariat ; copy of thrse rules, which date from 1851, delivered in 
and read ; they are strictly enforced, 907-909 {First Rep. Ev.p. 64) 928-934 The re- 
commendations of ihe Commission on the Commissariat had not been carritd inio practice 

up to a recent period, 910-912 System as regards the acceptance of contracts for the 

Commissariat supply of the army since the year 1848; orders of the Court of Directors 

on this point delivered in and read, 913-916 Separate system of audit recommended 

for the Commissariat, 91 7. 

Frequency of complaint as to the quality of the provisions furnished to the European 

soldiers under contract; 918-923 Occasional forfeiture of contracts on account of 

their improper performance, 920, 921 The hospital contracts have as a rule been care- 
fully attended to, 924 The supply of the canteens will for the future be under the 

Comnassariat; mode hj which hitherto supplied, 925-927. 935. Efficient knowledge 

of the native languages possessed by the officers of the Commissariat department, 932- 

934 Authority of the commanding officer on any occasion to order a subordinate 

officer to superintend the feeding of the cattle under contract, 936-939 — —The native 
troops are never provisioned by the Commissariat, except on the contingency of their not 
being able to procure supplies from the bazaars or elsewhere, 943, 944. 

Hayy Lord W. M. Appointment of this gentleman from college as joint magistrate and 
deputy collector at Simlah, Macpkerson 8569. 

Health of Troops. Considerable care paid to the health of the men. Sir G. Pollock, 415 

Beneficial effects upon the health of the troops pnduced by their being located in 

the Hill stations. Lord Gougk 1710-1712 Health of the troops in Scinde; general 

character of the climate, Green 7385-7390. 

Helens, St. Peiiiion of the merchants, manufactunTs, and tradesmen of the town of St. 
Helens to the Hotjse of Commons, complaining of the duty levied by the East India 
Company on salt, App. to Fijth Rep. p. 139. 

Hidgellee District (Bengal). Quantity of salt smuggled from this district, Aylwin 6987 

Statement of the cost of salt manuf<ictured in Hidgellee in 1849-50, App. to Fourth 

Uq),p. 274, 275. 

Hill, David. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Assistant examiner of Indian correspondence in 
the East India House ; has charge of the Judicial department, 1398, 1399 Was pre- 
viously in the civil service of the Company in the Madras Presidency for 24 years, 1400, 

1401 ^The system of judicature in India consists of two parts, one for the Presidency 

towns, the other for the provinces, 1402 The Presidency town system is founded 

mainly upon Acts of Parliament, &c., and is put in motion chiefly by the Home Authori- 
ties, ib. The system in the provinces depends entirely upon local legislation and 

authority, ib. At each Presidency town there is a Supreme Court of Judicature; 

constitution thereof, 1403-1407 Jurisdiction exercised by tlie Supreme Courts, both 

as regards natives and British-born subjects, 1408-1410. 1427-1428. 

Explanation as to the constitution and working of the Small Cause Court at Calcutta, 
which was established in 1850, in lieu of a Court of Requests, which had long before 

existed, 1411-1422 Jutisdiction and appointment of the justices of the peace; there 

are three or four at Calcutta, one of whom is generally a native, 1423-1426 Evidence 

as to the system of judicature in the provinces, both as regards civil and criminal judica- 
ture; constitution and autliority of the several courts, &c., 1429-1448 General super- 
intendence exercised by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, which is the chief civil court, 

1429, 1430 Subordinate jurisdiction of the zillah courts; denominations of the 

several native judges acting under the zillah judge, ib. 

Limited civil and criminal powers held by the collectors of revenue, who in all parts of 

India, except the Lower Provinces, fill the oflSce of magistrate, 1429. 1434 Slight 

proportion of the original jurisdiction throughout India which is exercised by English 
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judges, 1430 — —Criminal jurisdiciioii exercised intiieprorincesbjthe Sadder Dewanny 
Adawiut, under the designatioa of the Nizamut Adawlut, 1434 — «— Subordinate criminal 
powers of the sessions or zillah judge, and of tl)e deputy magistrates ; appoiutmeDt and 
salary of \he native judicial ofBcers under tlie zillah judge, 1434-1437 — - — Class of 
punishments inflicted throughout India under the criminal judicature, 14^(8-1448. 

Return delivered in, showing the civil business generally tiifougbout India, in the 

years 1833 and 1849; 1445, and App. to First Rep. p. 41 1, 41a Further return, show-* 

ing the criminal business in the same years, 1445, and App. p. 409-411 Composition 

and authority of the Legislative Council ; suggested changes therein, 1449-1451. 1456- 

1462 Explanation as to the steps taken to carry into effect the provisions of the last 

Act as to the Law Commission; different penal codes recommended first by Messrs. 
Cameron and Elliott, and subsequently by Mr. Bethune, members of the Commission; 

approval by Lord Dalhousie of the Code prepred by the latter, 1452-1455 Uigent 

business of the Legislative Council probably prevented their paying proper attention to 

the Reports of the Commission, 1454 Keference to the age at which judges are 

appointed to the Indian courts, 1463-1465. 

JSTtV/, Mr. Witness concurs in the evidence of Mr. Hill as to ihe general system of judicature 

in India, Millett 1466 Refutation of Mr. HilPs statement before the House of Lords^ 

that Mr. Elliott and witness did not give^any opinion upon the general merits of the Penal 
Code for India, Cameron 2906. 

Hill Districts. Population of the Hill districts, Edwards 6Sjo Instances of a desire 

in the Hill districts for the adoptioD of the British plan of management, ih. 6874 — — 
Esteem of the natives for the recently introduced system in the Trans-Sutlej Hills, ib. 

6875 — —Revenue of the different Hill districts, ib. 6883-6887. 6890 Its amount has 

been reduced by the new assessment, ib. 6889 Improvements will be encouraged by 

that settlement, ib. 6891, 6892. 6928 Reference to the establishment of a brewery in 

the Hill districts by an European, ib. 6898-6900^ No restriction is applied to the 

description of crops raised on the Hill districts, ib. 6939. 

The removal of Europeans, when sick, to the mountains, does not cure them so much 
as preserve their health when there, a relapse generally ensuing on return to the plain ; 
a sea voyage, on the contrary, usually effects a complete cure, Martin 8927, 8928. 8930 

A residence in the Hills is not favourable to dysentery, ib. 8929, 8930— — Localities 

in the mountain ranges of India adapted to sanitary purposes, ib. 8934. 

See also Health of Troths. Hops. Irrigation,!. Land Revenue, 2. 

Settlement of Europeans. 

Himalayas. The temperature of the Himalayas is favourable for Europeans at a certain 
elevation, Rnyle 6127-6131 ; Martin 8934- There is nothing in the geological forma- 
tion of those mountains adverse to the cultivation of tea, though that is more dependent 
on climate than soil, Royle 6132, 6133. See also Jameson, Dr. 

Hindoo Laws and Customs. Justification of the abrogation by the Government of certain 
Hindoo laws and customs which are evidently contrary to the principles of justice and 
humanity; reference herein to the Liberty of Conscience Act, and to the prohibition of 

the custom of throwing children to sharks, &c., ^a/Zirfay 1957-1973 There is no 

Hindoo penal law administered in India, Cameron 2942 Extent to which the Hindoos 

generally are conversant with the Hindoo law, BaiUie^ 3460. 3453, 3454 There is very 

little Hindoo hiw beyond the law of inheritance, ib. 3451, 3452 Disadvantages of the 

universal division of land among the children on the death of the father. Bird S^io, 

5611 ^The Hindoo law subdividing property upon each succession was always the 

cause of the decreasing wealth of the upper classes, T. J. Turner ^%i%. 

Petition of the Hindoo inhabitants of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, complaining of the 
passing of the Lex Loci Act of 1850, and praying for a preservation of their ancient 
religion and customs, App. to First Rep. p. 429-432. 

See also Codification of the Law. Law of Contracts. Lex Loci Act. 

Pagan Festivals. Pundits. Saughor. Suttee. 

Hindoo Religion. The secular education of the Government has done much to propagate 

a disbelief in the superstitions of the Hindoo religion, Marshman 8597 "^^^ readiness 

with which many Hindoos formerly became Mahomedans from mercenary motives, 
induces the behef that had our Government offered litem premiums to abandon 

Hindooism, they would have done so, ib. 8598 -Limited consideration shown by 

Mahomedan rulers in India, for the religious feelings of their Hindoo subjects, Jacoo 

9709* 97^0 The religious works of the Hindoos are devoid of any system of morality, 

Rowlandson 9760. See also Lex Loci Act. Vedantists* 

Hindoos. Simple and efficient manner in which law courts were conducted by the Hindoos 

2,000 years ago. Sir E. Perry 2491 The Hindoos are better scholars than the Parsees, 

ib. 2790, 2791 How far the possession of estates by Hindoos involves the performance of 
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special reKgioiis fumriiorw, Robinson 6486-6492 Great aptitode of the Hindoos for 

matters of revenue, Sir C. B. Trevefyan, 8066 {I^/ih Hep. Ev. p. 47.) 

See also Convert i. Lex Loci Act. Native Officials. Na/ives. Rajpoots. 

Hindostanee. This language is spoketi by about two-thirds of the population of India, Sir 
C JB. TVereZyoTi, 5143 ^To learn Hindostanee does not necesSiirify require an acquaint- 
ance with Sanscrit, Wihon 8487-8490. 

See also Haileybury, 2. VenuLCular Languages, 1. 

Home Goternmbnt: 

1. Defects in the present St/stem. 

2. Suggestions for the future Constitution, and Worhing thereof. 

1. Defects lit the present Sj/stem : 

Legal reform, as attempted on serenil occasions in India, has been thwarted by the 

Home Government, Sir JB, Perry 2701-2703 Consideration of the present consti« 

tution of [he Home Government of India ; how far defective, HaUiday 3953 ct seq. — 

General impression of the natives of India that the Government is iurnied to a body of 
governors in England ; expediency of removins: this feding, ii. 4059-4063. 4072-4078, 

4086 Objection to tlie government of India being vested solely in the Crown; 

approval of the principle of the present system of double government; modifications 

which may be intioduced therein, Marshman 4583-4586. 4627-4646 The chief 

objections to the Home Gt>vernment are, that it affords no direct responsibility ; that it is 
unconstitutional in principle, inconvenient in practice, and obstructive of public business, 

Sullivan 5011 . 5086 Statement of objections to the present constitution and working 

of the Home Government, App. to First jRep. p. 495. 

2. Suggestions for the future Constitution, and Worhing thereof: 

The general body to supervise the legal administration, &c., of India should be in 
England, and should consist of a Minister of the Crown, aided by a council, composed of 
a few persons well convtr«ant with India ; this body should supersede the present double 

government, Sir E, Perry 2602-2610 In recommending that each Presidency should 

have tie j)Ower of certain local legii.laiion, witness ccmtemplates a control over such 

legislation by the Home Government, ib, 2770-2772 The Government, as contemplated 

by witness, would in effect consist, as at present, of a Minister of the Crown, aided by a 
council, HaUiday 3996-4001. 4032. 4034. 4099-4101. 

Suggestions in detail fur the future constitution and working of the Home Government^ 

Sullivan 5011, et seq. It should be vested in the East India Company as trustees for 

the Crown, through the medium of a President in Council, ib. The Queen should 

have the nomination of the Chairman and Deputy-chairman, ib. 5011. 5018-5020 — 

The Queen should als4> select from the present Court of Directors six or eight to form 

a council, ib. 501 1. 5018 After the selection of directors for a council, the remaining 

members might, during their lives, constitute a Couit of Patronage, under the strict 

superintendence of the executive Government, f J. 5012, 5013. 5018. 5025-5032 As 

the members of the Court of Patronage died, the patronage thus lapsing should giadually 
be thrown open to the public, ib. 5oi'3-50i8. 5030-5033. 

System proposed in regard to the future appointment of directors; control to be 
exercised by the Crown, Sullivan 5014-5017 ^The president or chairman of the pro- 
posed council should be a Cabinet Minister, and should, as well as the deputy-chairman, 
go out with each successive change of Ministry, ib. 5019, 5020 Authority to be exer- 
cised by the President in Council, the council itself being merely a body of advice, ib. 

5021-5024 The council selected from the directors should be appointed for a certain 

number of years, but should not be removable at the pleasure of the Crown ; mode in 

which vacancies in the council should be filled up, ib. 5045-5048 In case of any 

difference of opinion between the council and the president, the same should be reported 
to Parliament; responsibility thus obtained, ib. 5050-5054. 

With regard to the Home Government, witness suggests that all first appointments, 
both civil and military, should be subjected to the competition of the whole country, 

Sir C. E. Trevelyan 5183 Tiie control of the Home Government should he similar 

to that exercised by the House of Lords over legislation in this cout)try, ib. ^The 

Home Government should be so constituted that the public interests of India should not 
be treated as secondary to those of England, ib. Change proposed by certain peti- 
tioners in the Home Government by the substitution of one Board ot Management in lieu 
of the Court of Directors and the Board of Control, Macphersou 8324-8327 State- 
ment of alterations proposed in the constitution and working of the Home Government^ 
App. to hirst Rep. p. 495. 

See also Accounts. Board of Control. Committees of the Court of Directors. 

Correspondence. Court of Directors. Crown, The. Finance. Instructions 
to Oovemor-General. Legislation. Patronage. President of the Board of 
Control. 
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Hong Kung. Statement showintr the period* of employment of tlie war-steamers of the. 
Bent^cii rresicJency in the royal service from 1840 to 1852, with the sums debited in the 
books of the Accountant of Bengal to her Majesty's Colonial Government, Hong Kong» 
for wear and tear of the vessels, App. to First Rep. p. 400. 

Hooghltfy The Steamer. Particulars as to the tonnage, armament, cost, &c. of this vessel, 
and wljere employed in each year, 1841-42 to 1850-51 , App, to Flnt Rep. p. 390-399 
Further accounts of the employment of this steamer, ib. 400. 402, 403. 

Hops. Hop<^ might be cultivated in the hiil districts, Edwards 6897. 

Horse Artillerj/. U.<efulness of the horse artillery; instance of this after the battle of 
Guzerat, Sir G. Pollock 510, 511 Number of the Madras horse artillery, and propor- 
tion of officers to a troop or battery, Montgomerie 628-630. 67C—— Inexpediency of 

reducing the horse artillery, ti. 629 Efficiency of the horse artillery aaverted t<i ; 

instances of valuable services performed by them at Guzerat and Sobraon, which could 

not have been executed by the foot artillery, Lord Gough 1720, 1721. 1738-1741 

Sus:gestions that tliere be a greater number of nine-pounders than at present in the horse 
artHlery, ib, 1740. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries. Hospitals and dispensaries for natives now established at 

Calcutta, Martin 8920. 8922. 8925 Number of patients in the native hospital, ib. 

8921-8924 ^The hospital accommodation for natives is sufficient for the requirements, 

16, 8926. See also Military Hospitals. 

House Tax, Proposal that there be a tax upon the houses, carriages, and palanquins of 
the rich people, Finlay 7863. 7877-7880. 7908. 

Hypothecation. Ohjection in the petition of the Liverpool Association to the East India 
Company making advances upon the shipment of consignments to this country; how far 

the exchanges between the countries may be affected thereby, Finlay 7935-7953 

Expediency of a settlement of the hypothecation question, Gladstone 8005 There 

have been no advances made by the Government upon hypothecation in India since 
1849-50, ib, Inexpediency of depriving the Company of the power of making remit- 
tances upon the security of goods under hypothecation, J. C. Meivill 8185-8189. 



I. 

Idolatry, Desire of the Bombay government to terminate all connexion with the religious 

practices of the natives, Carr 9612-9616 The total severance of Govemraent from 

the idolatry of the natives might be effected without unnecessarily exciting them, 

James Kennedy 9933, 9934 Petitions ol minif^ters of the Gospel and of Protestant 

missionaries in Calcutta a^*ainst the encouragement of idolatry in India, App, to Sixth 
Rep. p. 201-206. -See also Juggernaut, Kamaon. Pagan Festivals, 

Imports and Exports. Considerable revenue derived from import and e.xpoit duties; usual 

rate of each kind of duty, Prideavx 5369 Increase of late years in the import trade 

of Bombay; doubts as to the cultivators of the soil deriving any ad\antage therefrom, 

Finlay 7978-7982 Remarks on the great increase of trade in India as regards the 

importation of plain cottons and twist, &c. from this country, Gladstone 8042-8058, 
See also Cotton^ 3. Precious Metals. Steel. 

Income and Expenditure. See Finance Revenue. 

Indian Navy. See Navy* 

Indigo. Kemaiks on the prohibition by Government against the servants of the Company 

trading in indigo, &c., Leith 3341. 3343, 3344 ^The indigo producers are a diffi?rent 

class to th se ofcon(»n, Wight 5980 Diffisrence between indigo and cotton crops, 

Royle 6098 Advantage arising to the ryot from cultivating indigo in pieference to 

other crops, Brodie 7456-7458 Estimated capital introduced in the cultivation of 

indigo, 16. 7492-; Circumstance of indigo being manufactured by means of advances 

macle by ilie indigo planters to the ryots ; greater facility in securing the produce in the 

case of advances on indigo than of advances on cotton, Finlay 7844-7856 Explanation 

as to the sHght amount of native capital employed in the indigo trade, Gladstone 8015. 
801 7, 8018 See also Judicature, 2. 

*' Indophilus " Controversy. See Newspccpers. 

Indus River. Employment of ten or eleven iron steamers on the Indus for the carrying 
on of traffic, as well as for the protection of the river, Powell 1126-1131. 1183-1185 

State of the navigation of the Indus, Green 7391-7397 It is expected that the 

roads now in course of construction in Scinde will supersede the necessity of using the 
Indus, 16. 7398-7402. 

Instalments. 
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Instalments {Ryotwar System). Circumstances which regulate the payment of instal- 
ments by the tehsildar under the ryotwar system, Chldfinck 670O-6753 Objections 

to which the practice as to the payment of the last instahneni of revenue by the ryot is 
open ; remedies proposed^ Djfkes 7206-7208. 

Institution Fee, Mysore. Reference to tl)e imposition of the institution fee in Mysore, by 
. Generdl Cubbon, as a check on vexatious litigation ; subsequent aboliticm of the fee, as 

recommended by the Law Commission, Campion 2911-2913 Testimony borne by 

General Cubbon to the working of the mode proposed by the Commission, in lieu of the 

institution fee, for repressing litigation by means of fines, ib. 291 1-2916 Report of ihe 

Law Commission, in 1838, on the institution fee on suits of law in Mysore, referred to, 
App. to First Rep. p. 515, 

Instructions to Governor^ General. The present system of instructions from the Home 
' Government to the Governor-general should be continued, Sir C, E. Trevelyan 5104, 

Interest on Loans. Rate of interest current on loans to cultivators; the Government rate 
of 12 per cent, is not considered by the people to bo binding upon them ; 25 per cent, is 

a common sum for a poor man. Bird 56QOy 5591 Exorbitant rate of interest at which 

money is borrowed for the purposes of cultivation, T. J. Turner 5797 ; Brodie 7450- 
7452 Suggestion for effecting a reduction of the interest, Brodie 7501-7505, 

See also Tuccavee. 

Internal Communication. Indifferent state of the communications throughout our territories; 
difficulty and expense of making roads ; fund applicable thereto and to ferries. Bird 

5602-5607 Imperfect state of the water communication, ib. 5608 Necessity for 

an improved system of roads and bridges by the Government; co-operation would readily 
be given by the population. Dykes 6628-6633. 6642^6644. 6652-6654. 6682 Im- 
proved communications with the interior would reduce the price of salt there, t6. 7223 

Expediency of proper means of locomotion being provided in India ; evidence 

showing how the same may be best effected, Jeffreys 7682, et seq. ; Finlay 7759, et seq. ; 
Gladstone 8005-8027. 

Immense injury arising to the cotton and other crops Trom the want of means of loco- 
motion, Finlay 7764-7767 Opinion that all tram-roads or other means of commu- 
nication should be undertaken and maintained by Government ; suggestions as to the 
mode in wliich the funds are to be raised, and the revenue arising from the roads col- 
lected; estimated profit of 10 per cent, at least on all tramroads so constructed, ib. 7768- 

7773. 7792, 7793 Probability of private capital being largely invested in India if 

proper means of transit existed, Gladstone 8012-8023 Benefits anticipated from the 

construction of roads and railroads; want thereof at present. Sir C. E. Treve/yan 8066 

{Fifth Rep, Fv. p. ^8) ; Macpherson 8417 Works of transit should invariably be 

formed before works of production. Chapman 8133. 

See also Canals. Cotton^ 7. Ganges Canal. Indus River. Public Works. 
Railways. Rajmahl Canal. Roads. Tramroads. 

Interpreters. Except in the Supreme Courts, interpreters are not used in the administra- 
tion of justice to the natives, the magistrates being conversant with the native languages. 

Sir G. R. Clerk, 2302-2305 In the examination of native witnesses interpreters 

should continue to be employed, Sir E. Perry 2521, 2522 Mode in which the Hindoo 

and Mahomedan laws are expounded; suggestiim that the judge should determine the 
law for himself, Baillie 3433. 

Invaliding. System of invaliding or pensioning old or infirm soldiers adverted to; it is 
better that they be discharged at once, and pensioned, rather than invalided. Sir W. Cotton 
221-223 Liberal and satisfactory character of the system of pensioning and invalid- 
ing, Lord Gough 1677-1679 Satisfactory working of the system. Grant 1788, 1789. 

Iron Manufacture. Inability of the natives from the want of proper furnaces to undertake 
the casting of iron, Jeffreys 7682. 7714-7716. 

Iron Mines. Manner in which the iron mines are worked ; facilities for smelting; quality 
of the iron, Edwards 6904-6914. See also Kothkkaee District. Minerals, 

Iron War Steamers. Relative merits of iron and wooden war steamers considered ; prefer- 
ence given to the former for service in India and China ; doubts as to which is the more 
efficient for deep water or European warfare. Hall 1250-1267. 

*' Irrawaddyy* The Steamer. Particulars as to the tonnage, armament, cost, &c. of this 
vessel, and where employed in each year, 1841-42 to 1850-51, App. to First Rep. p. 398, 
399 Further account of the employment of this steamer, ib. 402. 
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Irres^lar Cavahy. Definition of the term « TrregnW as sppGed either to caraliy or 

infeatry, P.MefviU 46. I3i*i34 Rate of pay respccimly of an irregular and of a 

regular trooper, ib, 46-49 Difference between the pay ef the regular and irregular 

force, as regards the infantry, ib. 50 — — Te;>tiinony to the efficiency of the irregular 

cavalry, Lord Cough 1713; P. Mdvill 13^-134. 164 Efficiency and cost of the 

ineguiar cavalry, as compared with the regular cavalry; expediency of dkninishing the 
latter and increasing the former. Sir W. Cotton 242-245. 267-270. 276-278. 292. 336- 

348 Relative expense of the irregular coi-ps m Bengal and in Bombay; practice as 

regards providing horses for the men when their own have been killed in action, ib. 209^ 

270. 342-348 The fewer number of European officers in the irregular than in the 

re|2:ular cavalry contributes towards the greater economy of the former ; they are very 

efficiently officered, 26. 336-341 The irregular cavalry are not sufficiently officered, fiSr 

Cr. Pollock 579 The pay of the irregular cavalry ^ould be increased, Lord Gough 

1715 Duties pesforraed by the irregular cavalry in times of peace, ib, 1716— 

Greater efficiency of the irregular than of the regular cavalry ; the officers are all selected 
by the Commander-in-chief, Grant 1817-1823. See also Cavalrt/. 

Irrigation: 

1* Great want of Irri^tUm in several parts of India* 

2. How this vtant may bt supplied. 

3. Means afforded by Government towards promJUng Irrigatioti. 

1. Great want of Irrigation in several parts of India: 

Belief that before 1833 greater progress was maite im works of irrigation, 8cc., ia 
Madras and Bombay than has been tlbe case since that period, Sullivan 4676-4682 

There \s no want of irrigation in Bengal, Halliday 5468; Bird 5691, 5692 In 

Madras and the North-western Provinces there is a great want of it, Halliday 5468, 

5469 Urgent necessity for aitention being ^iven to works of irrigation, Bird 5619; 

Moore 5856. 5922-5928 How far irrigation is necessary for the production of cotton, 

iMoore5946; Boyle 60^^. 6ot>o, 6061 Districts in which irrigaiion is supplied from 

other sK>urces than well^ Dykes 6544 ^^ extension of irrigation is much required in 

some districts, ib. 6683, 6684. 

Extensive and efficient, character of the irriagation now in use in the hill districts, 
Edwards, 6932-6938 Extended irrigation withowt improvemeEts in the road commu- 
nication would not materially improve the country. Dykes 7229, 7230; 7234, 7235 ■ - 

Evils arising from tl>e want ol urvgatioo, Fittiay 7800. 7904 Benefits anticipated 

from works of irrigation bei^g in time extensively forvitd, Sir C. E. Trevelyati, 8o66. 

(Fifth Rep, Ev. p. 47, 48) Slight expemiiture necessary for irrigation in Bombay, 

I^eacock 8080 Statement of the Madras Native Association, &c,, relating to the sub- 
ject of irrigation, App. to First Rep. p. 456. 

2. How this want may be supplied: 

Private c.ipical would not be wanting to provide proper irrigation, Dykes 7231-7236 

Belief that nearly a moiety of the Indian territory will have to be irrigated by wells, 

Jeffreys 7688 How the irrigation of India generally might be eflfecied ; rivers 

whence the water might be taken, Finlay 7802-781 1 The works for irrigation should 

be undertaken by Governmem ; calculation showing they would derive a profit of 20 

per cent, on the outlay, ib, 7802, 7803 Profits anticipated from money expended in 

irrigation, ib^ 7863 Circuiaastance of the cotton manufacturers in this country not 

havmg forwarded works of irrigation, &c. ; advantages to themselves in doing so, Chap- 

7»a;i8i46 How sufficient means of irrigation may be |wocured, ib. 8149,8150 — — 

Those who provide irrigation should be paid by rale in the same manner as water com- 
panies, ib, 0151-^153. 

3. Means afforded by Government towards providing Irrigation : 

Steps taken by the GkjveriiBient to increase the means of irrigation. Bird ^dig, 5620 
— — Whore means of irrigation have been introduced subsequent to fixing the Govern- 
ment demand of revenue, an additional rent has been laid on for the use of the water, 

which increase has been cheerfully paid,, ib. 5675, 5676 Encouragement that would 

be given by the Government to the outLiy of capital in works of irrigation, if conducted 
with skill and proper management, td. 5677 Principal works of irrigation, and expen- 
diture thereon, in the North-western Provinces, Peacock 8070-8099 Large expen- 
diture by Government on works of irrigation, 8cc., in the Puniaub, ib. 8073 Great 

importance of irrigation from tanks; extent of these works in Madras, 16.8076. 8078, 8079 

The present expense on irrigation works in Madras is about 104,000/. per annum, »6, 

8076 The Madras Commissioners, who have drawn up a report, just presented to the 

House of Commons, reconunend that the expenditure should be increased to 225,000/., 

ib. 8076, 8077 Paper on the subject of irrigation. See, and the expenditure thereon 

in Madras, App. to Sixth Rep. p. 185, 

See also Ajmere. Allahabad. Candeish. Ganges Canal. Jumna Canah. 

Kalinderee River. Public Works. Scinde. 
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Jacobs Lieulenant'Cohnel William* (Aoalyfiisof bis Evid^ice.) — Period of witness's service 
in ihe Bombay Artillery, 9666-9669^- Danger to the Government from the encouragement 
of the intellectual improvement of the natives, unuccompanied by any moral training or 

religious instruction, 9670-9672 Degree in which the high respect of the natives for 

the integrity of the British lule strengthens the English empire in India, 9673-9675 

The giving an education of a merely intellectual or scientific description, without the in- 
culcation of morals^ will never fit natives for administering gv»vernment or justice, 9676- 
9678. 

Mendacity of the natives, 9679 No portion of tiie female population of Western 

India have yet come under the Government system of education, 9680 Failure of 

Government education to promote the conversion of natives to Christianity, 9681-9683 

The success of the schools established by the Protestant missions, ;is a proof of the 

fallacy of the argument of Government as to the disinclination of natives to frequent 
schools where the Bible is taught, 9684-9687. 

Advantages tliat would eoeue to education in India by the introduction of the Bible 

into the schools, 9688 Insufficiency of the sum at present applied to the purposes of 

education in Bombay Presidency, 9689 The Government grants and occasional 

private donations make up the only means by which education is supported, 9690-9695 

Desire of the natives to learn English; facility with which the knowledge of the 

language might be extended, 9696 The self-supporting principle of education might 

be encouraged, 9697 Payment by tlie government of monies for the religious pur- 
poses of the natives formerly paid by native governnaents ; policy of the onus of these 

payments being transferred to natives, 9698-9701 Preference of the natives for the 

management of trusts for religious uses resting in the Government, instead of in members 
of their own body^ 9702-9704. 

The attendance of the troops on native princes at religious festivals is considered by the 
natives as an act of respect to the heathen deity, 9705. 9730-9732— — Difficulty of 
severing the connexion of Government with the celebration of the religious festivals of 

the natives in certain cases, 9706-9708 Limited consideration shown by Mahomedan 

rulers in India for the religious feelings of their Hindoo eubjectj^, 9709,9710 Distinc- 
tion to be drawn as to tite attendance of the troops at religious festivals in the territories 
of native princes, 9711— Remarks as to the chaplains of the Establishment, 9712-9714 
— — Mode in which the Bible could be introduced into the Government schools; evils to 
be looked for from tlie secular system at present in operation there, 9715-9721. 

Considerations involved in the uniform substitution of ** grants in aid '' for the direct 

support to educational establishinents, 9722 The Institutes of Menoo justify a lie in 

certain cases; pwropensity of the natives to falsehood, 9723, 9724 Honourable feeling 

which has made the Government continue grants for religious purposes in acquired terri- 
tories, 9725-9727 No individual countenance has ever been given to the religious 

tenets of the natives by the English gentlemen in the Company's service, 9728, 
9729. 

Modification made by the Government in the wording of the order for the attendance 

of the miiiiary at the feast of the Dusserah, 9730, 9731 Distinction to be made in the 

culpability of the Government's directing the attendance of troops at Pagan festivals, 

and in the obeyal of such orders by the troops, 9732-9737 Strictness with which 

Mahomedans observe their festivals, 9738. 

Jacohj Major. Beneficial results ensuing from his occupation of Khangur in Scinde in 
1847, Green 7330. 7337-7340- 

Jacobabad {Scinde). Improveraenis retjuired in the neighbourhood of Jacobabad, Green 
7380— —Annual revenue of the district, ib. 7381.— —S«e also Scinde. 

Jameson, Dr. Favourable report by him upon the North-west part of the Himalayas for 
producing tea, RoyU 6106. 

Jeffreys, Julius. (Analysis of his Evidence,) — Appears from the Liverpool, East India, and 
China Association^ with reference to a petition presented by them to the House of Com- 
mons, 7677 Witness went to India in 1822 on the Bengal Medical Service, and after 

being subsequently occupied in matters of science and manufacture returned to England 

in 1834; 7679-7681 Particulars as to witness's endeavours to establish in India a basis 

for the metallurgic arts, 7682 Establishment by witness of the manufacture of stone- 
ware, of oil of vitriol, soda, &c., in Western India, t6,—— Inability of the natives, from the 
want of proper furnaces, to undertake the casting of iron, 7682. 7714-7716. 

Expediency of proper means of locomotion being provided in India ; evidence showing 

how the same may be best efllected, 76^2 et seq. — --Suggestions for the construction of 
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Jeffreys, Julius, (Analysis of his "Evidence) ^continued. 

canals for navigation «nd irrigation jointly, as a matter of primary importance, 7683. 

7688 Obstacles to the formation of reads in the greater part of India from the want 

of proper materials, 7683 Recommended construction of tramroads on iron sleepers 

as an intermediate step between the formation of new roads and railroads, 7683-7688 

Belief that nearly a moiety of the Indian territory will have to be irrigated by 

wells, 7688. 

Observations made by witness about twenty years ago, advoc&t'mg the assistance of the 
Goveinment in carrying out public works, and in reducing the over-employment of the 

people on agriculture, 7688 Witness disagrees with the statement in the petition 

before referred to, '' that the land-tax or rent paid by the cultivators of the soil in all 

piirts of India is excessive,*' 7688, 7689 Neglect attributed to Government in leaving 

the people of India to their own unaided operations, and at the same time drawing a 

large revenue from them, 7688. 7690-7692 Circumstance of advances having, in 

former titnes, been made by the sirkar to the cultivator of the soil in Buiidelcund, 7691, 
7692. 7700. 

There should be a Minister of Agriculture for India by whom advances should be made 
for restoring the wells now out of use, and for drawing forth the resources of the soil, 

7693-7696.^ 7700-7710 The prosperity of Western India is mainly attributable to the 

peculiarly lartre expenditure of revenue m that country, 7697, 7698 — — Circumstances 
under wnich Bundelcund may be considered an exceptional case of distress in regard to 
the cultivation of the soil, 7699, 7700 Inadequate extent to which tuckavy, or assist- 
ance by Government, for the cultivation of the soil, has hitherto been advanced in Bun- 
delcund and the North-western Provinces, 7704-7710 With regard to the currency of 

India, as referred to in the petition* it is exceedingly desirable to establish a gold standard, 
and make gold as well as silver a legal tender, 7718-7721. 

Evidence as to the unjust and generally objectionable manner in which justice is 
administered in the Mofussil, more especially towards Europeans, 7722-7744 Inju- 
ries inflicted on British subjects in the Mofussil, from the want of the right of habeas 
corpuSy it being in the discretion of a native judge to arrest any one he pleases, 7722- 

7724. 7732-7742 The judicial service should be confined as much as possible to 

Europeans, the number of whom should be greatly increased, 7725-7727. 7743-7747 — ■ — 
How far the Liverpool, East India, and China Association contemplate the exclusion of 

the natives from any share in the administration of justice, 7726, 7727 Deceit and 

mendacity of the natives, more especially of the Hindoos, 7727. 

Suggestion that a circuit court of British lawyers be established in the Mofussil, with 

an European jury for the trial of Europeans, 7728-7731 Great extent to which 

biibery and false witnessing is carried on in the native courts, 7728, 7729. 7742 

Recommended employment of military men instead of natives in the judicial service. 



7744-7746 Suggested appointment of civil surgeons to the oflSce of magistrate, 7745 

[)1 ice, witness strongly 
tary force in lieu of the present inefficient civil force, 7748-7752. 



^With respect to the police, witness strongly recommends the substitution of a mili- 



Jessore. See Magistrates. Sugar. 

Joint Stock Companies Registration Act. Impediments to the formation of railways oflered 
by the Joint Stock Company's Registration Act of this country, which also applies to 

India, Chapman 8145, 8146 Suggestions for encoura^ng the application of English 

capital to India by means of an improved constiiution of Joint Stock Companies ; how 
this might be effected, ib. 8147, 8148. 

Joobul District. Annual revenue of this district, Edwards 6886. 

Joudpore, Rajah of. Claim made by the Rajahs of Joudpore and of Eur to the Rnj of 
Ahmednucjgur; eventual decision by the Bombay Council in favour of the latter, ZetM 

3362 The Rajah of Joudpore has nowjbrought his case to this country for the purpose 

of obtaining justice, ib. 

Judges: 

1. Generally. 

2. The Incompetency of Judicial Officers a Defect in the present System. 

3. System of Seniority followed in appointing to Judgeships; Objections thereto. 

4. Expediency of this CIclss undergoing a regdar Training previous to 

Appointment, 
6. Other Suggestions considered. 

1. Generally : 

Progressive pay of an European judicial servant of the Company from his first arrival 

in India till he obtains a judgeship, HaUiday 1645, 1646 Difference between the 

functions 
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JUDG ES — COD tinued. 

1. Generaliy— continued. 

functionn of the highest native judge, who receives 600 rupees a month, and of the highest 

European judge, who ^ets 30,000 rupees a year, Halliday 1647-1650 Greater abiiity 

of the men in the judicial service than of those in the revenue department, lb. 2100*2103 

Greater proportion of able European judges in the North-western Provinces than in 

Bombay, Sir G. R. Clerk 2226, 2227. 2235 Gener.il acquaintance of the English 

judees with the Mahomedan and Hindoo laws, Baillie 3466*3468— — Slight test of 
qualification formerly required before appointing young men to judicial offices ; more 
siringent examination adopted of late years, Macpherson 8370-8372. 

Respective integritjr and ability of the native and of the European judges adverted to; 
how far a native having a suit involving a large sum of monev would rather have it 

decided by a native or a European jud^e, I^ewin 3188-3198 Mistrust of the natives 

in the earlier decisions of a civil and sessions judge as at present appointed, Marshman 

3515* 3523 Genei-al confidence of the natives in the integrity of the European 

covenanted judges, ib. 3522 Independence and integrity of the European covenanted 

judges ; impartial treatment of the natives by them, ib, 3547, 3548. 3551. 

2. The Incompetency of Judicial Officers a Defect in the present Syntem : 

The administration of justice by the covenanted or English judges in the regular civil 
service is not so successful or satisfactory as it ought to be ; grounds for this statement, 

Halliday 1924-1926 Difficulty felt by witness when governor of Bombay in finding 

persons propeily qualified as European judges or magistrates; causes to which attribu« 
table; remedies suggested, Sir O. R. Clerk 2201-2235. 2296,2297. 2306-2310— 
The incoraipetency of the jud^ is a main defect in the present system, Sir E. Perry 

2488 The evils of the judicial system of India are mainly attributable to the selection 

of all the high judicial authorities from civil servants who have not had opportunities of 
becoming good judges, i6. 2697-2699— — Inefficiency of many of the present judges, 

Lewin 2997 Circumstance of the postmaster-general at Madras having been formerly 

a judge and removed to his present position on account of his incompetency on the bench, 

ih. 3042-3044. 3046, 3047 Case of two judges of the Sudder Adawlut in Madras 

adverted to, who were allowed to retire on their pensions under circumstances which in 

the case of natives would have induced loss of pension and of everything else, ib. 3053 

The European judges in tlie Zillah and Sudder courts are quite coinpetent to their 

duties without the assistance of the native judges, Baillie 3447-3449 For this reason 

witness objects to the appointment of native judges to the Sudder courts, ib. 3448. 

3. System of Seniority followed in appointing to Judgeships -y Directions thereto : 

Objections to the judges being chosen by seniority rather than by seleclion, Halliday 

1924. 1937-1940. 1976, 1977 Of late years there have been very few unnecessary or 

objectiontible changes of the civil iudges from one station to another, ib. 1926 How 

far the system of selecting the judues by seniority has been carried out; approval of a 
change in the sys^tem, ib. 2080— -^Gradation of employment through which a covenanted 
civil servant must pass before he arrives at the office of judge ; defects of the system, 
Marshman 3515-3521 The system oi selection of judges by seniority is almost univer- 
sally followed, ib. 3529, 3530 Reference to the gradation of office 01 witness before he 

was made a Sudder judge, Deane 3706. 

4. Expediency of this Class undergoing a regular IVaining previous to Appoint- 

meni : 

Suggestions with regard 10 the education of peisons for the judicial office, Halliday 

2040-2052; Sir E. Kyan 2132-2135 As a first means of training in India, they 

should be placed as assistants under collectors of revenue, Sir E. Ryan 2132, 2133 

It would be desirable, if practicable, next to place them as subordinates to the Sudder 

Ameens, ib. 2132. 2135 Having once entered on the judicial career, they should not 

again abandon it; the interchange between the collector and the judge is not satisfac- 
tory, ib. 2132, 2134 Impoitance of every judge having had a regular legal education, 

Sir E.Perry 2758, 2759. 

Necessity of judicial training being provided for tlie natives. Sir E. Gambier 2826. 

2843-2845 Training and capacity requisite for persons raised to judgeships from the 

local bar, 16.2849-2852 Opinion that the best possible training for the judicial ser- 
vice is to be obtained by passing through the office of collector; evidence in support of 

this opinion, Leith 3276-3283. 3297-3304 Advantages of young men of the civil 

service being, if possible, called to the bar in England, ib. 3381, 3382 Practicability 

of their being so grounded in law in this country as to enable them to practise as bar- 
risters in the Supreme Courts in the Presidencies, ib. 3382-3386 Preference which 

would be felt by students legally educated lor appointments in the civil service, rather 
than for employment at the Indian bar, ib. 3387-3389. 
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4. Expediency of this Class undergoing a regular TraMmi^gf 4rc.— eo«tmued. 
ThepreparatioD of persons for civil Judges sho4ikl begin at Haifeybury, Marshman 

ggi6 io India they should fiist serve under the magistrate and collector for six or 

seven years, ib. 3516. 3526-3528 Additional training suggested for the civil judges 

of appeal, CaklecoU 360^-3604 Expediency of <all judges being first en) ployed in 

revenue mattersy Deone 3662 Reference to the instruction provi^ied for- law students 

hi India, ib. 3728-^730 Judges and their Hssistants should as civil servants first pass 

through .the re\*enue departmetil, Jevanjee Pestojyee 3799-3804 It is necessary in 

order to the proper discharge of the duties of the higher judicial offices that the natives 
fining them should have entered the lower grades and risen to them, Marshman 8636. 
8660, 

5. Other Suggestions cwisidered : 

Inexpediency of confining the judicial servants entirely to the judicial department; 

experience in other matters desirable in them, Halliday 1861-1864. 1885, 1886 

Competent persons engaged in magisterial and revenue duties should be eligible for 

judgeships. Sir G, R. Clerk 2206-2209. 2235. 2300 If judges were selected from 

magistrates or collectors of revenue, the vacancies so occasioned shoukl be filled by 

selecting men from the army, ib. 2208, 2209. 2235. 2300 How far properly qualified 

judges might be obtained by selecting for appointments in India those young men only 
^ho had especially distingui8he<l themselves in learning and general ability at Hailey- 
bnry or elsewhere, ib. 21210-2225^— ^Expediency of tte judges being -appointed from 
England with^ high salary rather than from the local bar with a small salary, &'r £. Perry 
2802. 

Before any man was apf)ointed to the bench his ({ualificalions shoiild be duly con- 

sideied, Lewtn 3182 ^Thcre is no necessity for submitting judges about 10' be appointed 

to the Sudder Courts to an examination as lo their qualifications ; their opportunities when 

on the zillab bencli to become properly qualified adverted to, Marshman 3524-3528 

Civil judges should be allowed to pass decisions in r^ular civil suits out of their own 

ofiice at Sie station, Caldecott 3607 The judicial. service should be confined as much 

as possible to Europeans, the number of whom should be greatly increased, Jeffreift 

7725-7727. 7743-7747 Recommended employment of military men instead of natives 

in the judicial service^t^. 7744-7746. 

Su fi^^AgJt ^f Civil and other Servants. Collectors of Revenue. English 

Lasms^e, 2. d. ExemituUionSf {Civil Service). Judicature. Juries, 2. 

Mc^as. Magistrates. Native Judges. Patronage. Registrar or 

AssisiamtJmdge. Sedaries. Smeims Jmdges. .Smider £hwa*iny Adawlut. 

Stmreme Courts. Vakeels. Vernacular Loj^guages, 2. Ziuah Courts. 

Zulah Judges. 

JVDICATVRE : 

. 1. . PreemU Syeteoi oUaiuing.in India. 
2« luDefscU. 

3. TeeOmon^to the ImpariioHty with which the Law is admmsterod. 
^* Suggestions for an improved System. 
6. Papers laid before the Committee. 

1. Present 'System obtaining in India: 

The system of judicature in India consists of two parts, one for the presidency towns, 

the other for the provinces. Hill 1402 ^The pres-idency town system is founded mainly 

upon Acts of Parliament, Sic., and is put in motion chiefly by the Home Auihorities, 

to. The system in the provinces depends entirely upon local legislation and authority, 

ib. Evidence as to the system of judicature in the provinces, both as rejiards civil and 

criminal judicature; constitution and authority of the several courts, &c, ib. 1429- 
1448 — ^Slight proportion of the original jurisdiction throughout India which is exercised 

by English judges, i6. 1430 Average time taken in the several courts between the 

first institution of a suit and its ultimate decision by the Court of Appeal, Mitlett 

1525-1527. 1529-1531 Employment of natives in cmirts of justice of late-years; 

efficiency with which their duties have been performed, ib. 1564-1567. 1575- 157S 

Explanaticrn as to the primary jurisdiction of the European judges, ib. 1582-1585. 

Evidence as to the administration of the law, both ciVil and criminal, in the non- 
regulation provinces; it differs very much in them all, HulHdtiy 1866 et seq. Dif- 
ference between the administration of the law in the non-^i^e^ulation provi'ices and in 
the regulation provinces under the Government of Bengal, ib. 1878, 1879— — Europeans 
charged with ofi'ences in the non-regulation provinces are amenable only to the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, ib. 1882, 1883 The law under the Cjmp .ny's regula- 
tions, as regards matters of litigation betwem the Government and individuals, is 

precisely 
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precisely tbe same as in tbe ca«e of dispnleB* between- man and man^ HaiHiay 2084^2086 

^AdiiiiniattniioiY of ottil juattce ia tbe nenH^egtriailon provinces* considered; opinaon 

that it is isorei prompt^ and gives greater satisfaction iban in tbe resuhitfoii prorineesy 
Sir G. JR. Clerk 2175-2200. 2274,2275 ^The system is generally that of arbitra- 
tion, wiib a power of appeal, the latter being rarely exercised, ib. 2i7®-2i8i. 2359- 
2362-^ — Advantages of there being certain privileges conferred- in the rnnnregnlation 
provinces for tbe proper adnrinistratioB of civil justiee, ib. 2274- — —Tins systems in 
tiie three Presidtney towns and in the MoAisstl are totally different) Cameron 2887. 

Explanation! as to the two distinct systems of judicature in. practice in India^.viz* 
that of the Queen's courts and tliat of the Mofussil or. provincial courts, Leith 3232 

Anomaly and inconvenience of there being two systems, ih. Great onus thrown 

on the Sudder judges under the present system of procedure in determining the facts 

and arriving at a sound conclusion ^J3at//ie 3416. 3459. 3483. 3494. 3511 MisseU 

hineous character of the* business in the Indian courts, 16. 3494 Effect of the same 

in embarrassing any jiidge appointed direct from England, ib. Definition of the 

code of laws current in the regulation provinces, Marshman.^i^ E^ttreme volu- 

minousness and technicality are its chief defects, ib, System by which cases are 

carried on up to the final appeal; great delay consequent thereon, Jevanjee Pettonjee 

3798. 3840 Character of the procedure now in practice in ihe civil courts. Dykes 

6685, 6686 ^Tbe suits are passed through more quickly in the native than in the 

European courts, ib. 6687. 

2. Its Deficts : 

Condemnation of the civil judicature in the provinces as regards the mode in which 
cases are first proceeded with; delay and expense resulting from written pleadings; 
taxes, in the sfaarpe of stamps^ Sec, to which the contending parties are liable ; suggestion 
that both parties, in the first instance, state their case before the- judge, and that be have 
power to settle the issues at once, JUlUett 1467-1485. 1497-1523. 1532-1536. 1553- 
1667- 1589-*1596. 1615-1619— —Evidence showing wherein lie the defects of tbe judicial 
system of India, Halliday 1623, 1624— — ^Condemnation of the practice of removing 
European judicial authorities from one province or district to another; remedy now bebg 

adopt«l for this evil, ib. 1637-1639- Defects in the judicial system of Ben^l, as 

regards the mode of procedure- primarily, and secondarily as regards tlie law itself; 

amendments bting gradually effected therein, 76. 1891-1893 Tlie administration of 

criminal justice is, on the whole, more satisfiictory than that of civil justice, but is 

nevertheless capable of reform, ib. 1927 Inefficiency of tlie judicial system pursued 

in the Compsny's cnuris. Sir E. Perrt^ 2467, 2488— — Gi^nter efticiency of the Com- 
pany's courts in Bombay than in Bengal; cause thereof, ib. 24881 

Ttie principal defects of the present system of judicature are those of uncertainty and 

needless diversity, Cameron 2887 Inconveniences which at present arise from there 

being two conflicting sets of judicature, one of tile Queen and the other of tlie Company ; 

practical illustration tbereof, ibi 2964-2972 Want o» previous rules to guide the 

decisions of the judges^ in certain oases; difficulties consequent thereon; expediency of 

some common standard of law being adopted, .Bai7/ie 3460. 3469-3471 Defects in 

the administration of the law; improvements suggested, jRoi/nsou 6311-6318 Dif- 
ficulties connected with the courts of law which are experienced' by English capitalists 
in ttie cultivation of indigo, &c., GladstOfie 80^8, 8039. 

3* Testimony' to the Impartiality with which the Law is administered : 
As fkr as the decisions of court* go, the administration of justice in India is substan- 
tially satisfactory, MiUett 1589-1591^ Justice is administered quite as impajptially in 

the non-regulation as in the regulation provinces, Halliday 1690-^ — Subject to certain 
limitations and exceptions, the civil and criminal law of India affonls substantial justice 

at the present time, ib. 1999, 2000 Belief tlMt on the wiioie the administration of 

justice in the Company's courts is correct, though complicated, Sir E. Ryan 2140—— 
Simple and wise system of procedure in practice in the earlier history ol India, and in 
some of the native states at the present time» Sir £L Perry 2491— Testimony to the im«. 
partiality and integrity with which tlie judicial service ol India is conducted, ^61^3294- 
3296; jBaillie^Qo. 

How far the natives consider that justice is impattially administered, BUlliday 2001- 

2003. 2005 They have in Bengal every confidence in thi* intt giiiy of the native 

judges, {6.2001,2002. 2024, 2025. 2053-2055,206412065 209 1, 2092 Confidence 

of the natives in the integrity of the European servants. Sir G. R. Clerk 2327, 2328 
— —Confidence of the natives in the integrity of the English ju 'i^ies, Baillie 3461, 
3462. 3487-349»- 

897— II. ' L2 How 
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J'c/i>/Cif rc;i2£-— continued. 

3. Testimony to the Impartiality with which the Law is administered — continued. 
How far there may be any greater advantages in the law, generally, as administered in 

India than in this country, Cameron 2942-2953 In many respects the laws of 

British India are in advance of the laws of England, Dfarshman ^QO, 4491. 

4* Suggestions for an improved System : 
Expediency of extending the Company's jurisdiction to the Upper Provinces and 
throughout India, so as to include all criminal offences committed by Europeans, and 
to provide for the settlement of such cases on the localities in which they have occurred; 

injustice of the present limited jurisdiction, Millelt 1605-1614. 1620, 1621 Rapid 

progress made of late years in the improvement of the system, Halliday 1624. 1632 

1 he legislature of India is the proper authority to alter the present working of the 

judicial system, ib. 1626 Communication which took place in 1829 between the 

Sndder and Supreme Courts and the Government as to the improvement of the adminis- 

tiation of justice; schemes proposed in consequence. Sir E. Ryan 2113 The objects 

contemplated in 1829 have not been effected by the Act of 1834 ; ntin-compliance of the 

Law Commission witli the instructions of the Act, ib. 2114-2149 Enumeration of the 

several plans and measures considered by the commission at different periods from 1834 
to the present time, ib, 2114. 

Paramount necessity of a simple mode of procedure applicable to all the Company's 
courts throughout India, giving summary jurisdiction to certain authorities, and a ready 

mode of appeal to the upper coutts, Sir E, Perry 2490, 2491 One special code of pro- 

ceduie only would be necessary, ib. 2491 Importance of vigorous local governments 

at each of the Presidencies, with ample power to carry out lei^al reforms, ih. 2600-2602 

Suggestion fur a simplification of the working of the Company's courts, Sir E. 

Gambier 281 9, 2820. 

Recommendation that the courts of justice in India be rendered as independent as possi* 
ble of the Government; there is at present no independence in the working of the judicial 

system, Lewin 3054 Further suggestions for tne better administration of justice in 

India, t6. 3182 «/^^. Reforms needed in the procedure in the civil courts, Lewin 

3182; Dykes 6684-6687 Approval of the system of a gradation of courts, Leith 3276 

•—*- Alteration re|)uisite in the practice of natives in bringing accusations. Dykes 7241, 

242— -^Suggestion that all the native courts be placed as much as possible un jer 

uropean superintendence, Gladstone 801 1. 8024-8026. 

5. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Tabular statement exhibiting the statistics of the administration of criminal justice in 
each of the Presidencies in the years 1833 ^>^d 1849 respectively, il/?p. to First Rep. 
p. 409,410 — —Similar statement illustrating the statistics of civil justice in the same 

years respectively, ib. p. 411, 412 Statements relating to the courts of law, 16. p. 456. 

48 1 et seq. 

See also Age of Civil and other Serv€uits. Appeals. Armenians. Bombay., 

British Subjects. Civil Law. Codification of the Luw. CriminalJudicature. 
Habeas Corpus. Interpreters. Judges. .Juries. Law Commission. 

Madras. Magistrates. Mofussil Courts. Moonsiffs. Native Judges. 

Native Officials. Native States. Natives. Nizamut Adawlut. Northr 
Westetn Provinces. Norton, Mr. Oral Evidence. Penal Code. Perjury. 
Pleadings. Principal Sudder Ameens. Punchayets. Queen* s Courts. 

Registfar or Assistant Judge. Salaries. Saugor and Nerbudda Provinces. 

Sessions Judges. Small Cause Courts. Subordinate Civil Courts. Sudder 

Dewanny Adawlut. Summary Jurisdiction. Supreme Courts. Technicalities 
in the Law. Tenasserim Provinces. Vakeels. Vernacular Languages. 

Witnesses {Courts of Law). Written Evidence. Zillah Courts. Zulah 

Judges. 

Judicial Committee of Privy Council. See Appeals, 3. 

Judicial Training. See Judges, 4, 5. Registrar or Assistant Judge. Zillah Judges, 4. 

Jvj^emaut. There ore leasons for believing that the connexion of Government with the 
idolatrous practices at the Juggernaut temple is not wholly discontinued. Tucker QO^S" 

9037 Extent to which the Government continues connected with the idolatry of the 

natives, more especially as regards the temple of Juggernaut, Leechman 9857. 

Jumwa of Lands sold. Statement of the annual jumma of land sold on account of arrears 
of land revenue, amount of such arrears, total sum produced by such sales, and number 
of cases in which such sales have taken place in each of the years 1841-42 to 1850-51, 
-4pp. to First Rep. p. 389. 

Jumna 
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Jumna Canab. Particulars as to the East and West Jumna conals, lUusti-atiog the benefits 

of irrigaiiony Bird 5688-5600 Construction and cost, fee. of the Western and Eastern 

Jumna canals adverted to. Peacock 8070. 

Juries: 

1. Extent to which hitherto employed. 

2- Suggestions for more generally introducing the Jury System ; how the System 
might he worked. 

3. Objections to the Introduction of Juries. 

1. Extent to which hitherto employed: 

In the regulation provinces very few cases are tried by jury, Millett 1573 

Attempts made by witness to introduce the jury system in civil case* in the non- 
regulation provinces ; general failure of these attempts; two or three assessors, rather 
than ten or twelve jurors, should always be employed, as being less unattainable, Sir 
G. R. Clerk 2363-2373 Successful use of juries in Bombay and the other presi- 
dency towns in all criminal cases under the Supreme Courts; there are twelve jurors, 
partly natives and partly Europeans, and their verdict is final, Sir JE. Perry 2493. 
2498-2500. 

2. Suggestions for more generally introducing the Jury System; how the System 

might be worked : 

Witness suggests the use of juries in criminal cases; how the jury list might be 
formed ; wherein the working of the system should differ from that in England, Ualliday 

1927-1933 The judge might, on the conclusion of the hearing, state the law, but 

should not charge the jury according to the English system, ib. 1931, 1932 The 

opinion of the judge must not be made known to the jury, otherwise their verdict 
will be sure to accord with such opinion, without reference to the merits of the case, 
ib. 1932-^ — The jurors should not be paid for their set^vices; it should be compulsory 

on the judge to empannel them, 16. 1978, 1979 Disapproval of the use of juries in 

India upon the same principle as in this country, Sir E. Ryan 2127 ^There might, 

however, be three assessors in every case, who should give their opinions seriatim, 
but without a power of decision, which should rest with the judge; now they might 

be selected, &c., ib. 2127-2131 Objections to the suggestion that the assessors 

or jurors pronounce their opinion before the judge has given any intimation of his, 
ih. 2127. 

Mode by which efiicient juries may be obtained in the interior, Sir E. Perry 2494- 

2496. 2503, 2504 Suggestion that, in the Mofussil, officers in the army be employed 

as jurors*, li. 2494 — —Natives and Europeans should be employed, and it should be 

essential that the former understand English, ib. 2494, 2495 Recommendation, as 

opposed to the opinions of Messrs. Camerrm and Halliday, that the verdict of the 
jury be final, and that the judge charge the jury in the same manner as in this country, 
ib. 2496-2502 Remuneration of the jurors recommended, ib. 2505, 2506 Expe- 
diency of extending the jury system to civil cases, ib. 2505— —It should also be used 
generally throughout the Mofussil, ib. 2506. 

Juries might be introduced into the Supreme Courts, but the judge should have 
power to overrule their verdicts ; he should sum up the evidence and charge the jury, as 

in this country, Cameron 2890-^896 Suggested employment of juries as the basis of 

the judicial system in India, in all matters of fact; tacility with which proper jurors 

might be found, Lewin 2995-3000, 3037 ^I'he jury system should be compulsory, its 

object being to get rid of the frequency of appeals as at present, ib. 2995. 2999, 3000—— 
Exception to the introduction of juries in the case 01 tlie village moonsiifl^ courts, ib. 
^996, 2997 Good judgeis are indispensable under the jury system, ib, 2997 — —Satis- 
faction and security which would be felt by the natives if the jury system were introduced 

in India, ib. 3037 ^The decisions of juries should as far as possible be final, ib. 3182 

Cases in which it would be desirable to introduce the jury system, Jevanjee Pestonjee 

3806, 3807 ^Employment of juries under the criminal code proposed by witness con- 
sidered. Sir C. E. Treveluan 5150--$} 54. A modification of the jury and punchayet 

systems might be adopted, ib. 5152-5154. 

3. Objections to the Introduction of Juries : 

Doubts as to the propriety of establishing the jury system. Sir E. Gambier 2818-2821 

There is no occasion for the introduction of juries into the Sudder Court, Leiih 

3240 Obstacles to the employment of native juries in the Mofussil, ib. 3339, 3340 

— - Grounds for the opinion that no advantage would attend the introduction of juries 

in India, Baillie 3430, 3431 Belief that juries are not applicable to proceedings under 

the native judges, Caldecatt z6o\ Objections to the employment of native jurors in 

the zilliih courts as likely to be too much actuated by unworthy motives, Deane 
3711,3712. 

See also Tenasserim Provinces. 
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Justices of the Peace. JuriBdiction and appoiBtmente of the jusMeesof tb« peaee.; thwreare 
three or fouf in Calcutta, oii€ of whom i» geoerally a native^ JEfitt 1423'H496. 

See also Magistrates. 



Kalinderee River. Tlie river Kalinderee, in the Dooab^ pointed out as likely to be useful 
for pujposes boih of navigation and irrigation, Moore 5856-5858; 

Kamaon. Connexion of the government with' idolatry in the prorince of Kamaotr, Kennedy 
9932-9934- 

Kazee-ooURo^zzat. Since the abolition of the oSSlq^ of moofti the Kazee^ookRoozzat is 
tlie only Mabomedan law officer, jBmllie 3433* 

Kettnedt/j Rev. James, A.M. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Period of witness's residence in 
Iiwlia as an agent of the London Missionary Society, 9910-991 8— Instruction given iu 

the Shasters in the Government Sanscrit College at Benares, 9914-9918. 995^-9954 

Number of native Christians in ihe North-wesiern Provinces, 9919 Gram in aid made 

to the school of the Churdi Missfonaries at Benares, 9920-9923 ^Tendency of the 

liberal education given at the Government colleges to undermine Hiiidooism, 9924- 
9929- 

Impolicy of the Government sanction being sought to the teaching of Cbristiactiity' in 
their schools; manner in which* Clrristian instruction might be giten at the'optlon of the 
pupils, 9930, 9931— — Connexion of the Government with* idolatry in the province of 

Kamaon, 9932-9934 The toial disseverance of Government from the idolatry of the 

natives might be effected vrilhout utroecessarily exciting them, 9933^ 9934— — Number 
of scholars in the native; missionary, and Government sdi^h, 9935*9937 — Character of 
the native converts to Christianity, 9938, 

The effect. of the Govemmeni system of education at Calcutta is to produce flippant 

infidels, and, in the Upper Provinces, quiet conformists to Hindooism, 9939-9941 

Instances of natives or respeciabiliiy, educated at* ihe Government schools, becoming 

Christians, 9942-9945 The Government neutrality in reUgion is carried to an excess 

in prohibiting the teachers in their schools to give Cnristian instruction in their private 
capacity, 9946-9951- 9955- 

The missionary schools might supply that religious instruction which the student can- 
not procure at the Government schools, 9956-9960- Ojapression exercised by the 

natives towards those who become converts to Christianity, 9961-9964 Unlikelihood 

of the establishment of voluntary Bible classes in the Government schools exciting the 

jealousy of the natives, 9965 A liberal education, as that given at the Government 

schools, should include truth as well as error, 9966-9968 -Stimulus that might.be 

given to education by establishing an educational test for admission 10 Government 
employment, 9969. 

Kennedy^ VeryJSev. Joeeph. (Analysis of his Evidenee,)-^eriod* of wTtnenft's remkace in 
India as Roman-»eatholie Yicar-general of Western Btogai; places > at which > lie has 
reaktedf 9194-9199— —-^Nivmber^ of resident Komtru'Cfttnolk^ in the arcivdiooese of 
Western Beci^; districts included in the arch-diooese, 9*00^9205— There are also 
KoBMinhcotboIic soldiers in the European regitnevts^iD Bengpol, 9SC6*- — Allowmioe imde 
to the Roman-entbolic chaplains at Calcutta and Dom^Ihiin by the Govermnetit ; insuffi- 
ciency thereof fer the duties performed by them, 9207-^9^^0; 

Inadeqoecyof the number of Roman-catholic chaplains provided by the Gbvermnent 
at Calcutta and Dum«^Dum, 9211— Allowance made to the Roman-cathoik* chaplain 
attending the troops at Chinsurah ; chaiacter* of chapel accommodation afforded there, 

9212^-9216 Imperftct chapel accommodation allowed to the Roman-caiholrc troops 

at Dum-Dum and Fort William, 9217 Birhampere has beeir a temporary military 

station at times, 92i"8 — —Ample church acconimodation provided by Gorernment for 
the Protestant soldiers at Fort-Wiliam and Dun^Dtim, 9219-9821. 

No provision is made by Government for the education of orphans oP Roman-catholic 
eoldiers; praetiee imrsned in regard to sueh orphafns, 920^^— — Roman^atlioUe oi^han- 
ages HOW' established- in Western Bengal, 9223, 92!24««*-^^FHe8y8ieni' pursued in* the 
military asylums amounis to a vnlual evelbsion of RotuNm'^eatholic children, 9225-^28 
■ ■■ Manner in which the military orphanages are supported. 9229 ■ ' T Ae regimental 
schools are conducted on principles which wfti not admit of : Roii)ai»*c«ehdi€ap^niitiing 
tiieir children to attend them; cases in which these princrp^ have bten relajted<in such 
manner as to admit of their attendance, 9230-g«38« 

No provision whatever is made by Government for the spiritual wants tirtheir Rbman- 

catholic civil servants, or for native Catholics in Western B^ngai^ 9*39^^4^' Oemo- 

raliaaiion 
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Ktmudjf, Very Sev^J^wph. (Anatyaift of his Ey'vim^y-'H^niinued. 

raJisation likely to ensue to Roman-catholic children attending the Government schools 
for Hindoos and Mahomedans, 9*247 Voluntary efforts of Roman-catholics in Cal- 
cutta to promote the education of poor Catholic cliiklren; insufficiency of the provision 
thus made, 9248-9252. 

The La Martiuifere school at Calcutta was founded by a Roman-catholic, 9253-9257 
— Under the existing system of management of the La Martini^re School, which is 

wholly Protestant, no Roman-catholic can conscientiously attend there, 9258-9264 

Part taken by Dr. St. Leger, vicar apostolic, in the arrangements on the first establish- 
ment of the La Martini^re school; censure incurred by him from his ecclesiastical supe* 

riors on accouht thereof, 9265-9272 Distribution and circumstances of the resident 

Roman-catholic population in Western Bengal, 9273-9276 The Roman-calholics 

consider that the.numerousness of their body in Western Bengal entitles tliem to assist- 
ance, for religious purposes, from the Government, 9277-9281. 

Proportion of the European troops in Bengal who are Catholics, gtS^-^8i^ ^The 

Archbishop of Goa claims general jurisdictioci in Rcnnan-catholic affiurs in India, in 
virtue of a concordat between the crown of Portuapal and the Holy See; denunciation of 

his conduct by the Holy See, 9285-9291 ^The Holy See has vested authority in 

Catholic affairs in vicars apostolic in British India; the effect has been tu uphold British 
interests, 9292-9294 Tlie Indian Government have never acknowledged any obliga- 
tion to provide ecclesiastical accommodation for other than their own servants, 9295 

Abundant provision made by Government for the spiritual wants of all members of the 

Establishea Church in India, 9296, 9297 Number of Protestants in Western Bengal, 

9298 Particulars as to the Protestant churches at the principal military stations, 

9299-9310. 

Constitution of theRoman-catholic population of Calcutta, 931 1,9312 ProbaUe to<al 

cost of all the Catholic institutions, 9313 Sources from which the Catholic college at 

Calcutta was built, 9314, 9315 Summary of the causes of complaint by the Roman- 
catholics of India, 9316 Paniculars of the appropriation by Govemmeiu of a bequest 

for Catholic purposes at Bcrhampore, 0317-9321 Diacoucauement by Government of 

the conversion of natives to Christianity, and particulariy to Caiholicism, 9322, 9323 

The Catholic congregations in Calcutta have increased, 9324-93^7— —The children of 
soldiers at the Catholic orphanage receive half the aUoMcaneeof those at the Protestant 
asylum ; and nothing at all when they have been removed ihere from the Protestant 
asylum, 9328-9336. 

Cases. of Komanrcaiholics being in native regiments, 9337 No Government pro*- 

visioji is made for Christians in native rcigunents, .9338 ^The Roman-catholics who^are 

unjprovided with i^piritual. advisers are lu orally inferior to those who are, 9339 — — Tiie 
spiritual reauiretnents of the Roman-catholic soldiers and subjects of the Indian Govern- 
ment sixMild be.equaUy cared, for mti\ those of Froiestants, 9340-9343. 

Keonthol District. Annual revenue of this district, l&dwards 6885. 

Khangur {Scirvde). Improvements effected in this part of Scinde by Major Jacob, in 1847, 
Gree/i 7331. 

Kharte {Sill). This is a common refuse kind of salt, used for cattle; the regulations 
: exclude it from p»ytng duty, which, however, is frequently enforced. Turner 5799-5802. 

jKhelatj Rajah of. Circumstance of this prince having proinised to supply the Com- 
missartai of the Bengal army i^ith provisions on an occasion of their passing through 
hts tetriUH-ies, end having failed to do so, Sir W. Cotton 225. 280, 281 ; Territory 
of the. Khan of Khelat, Green 7375, 7376. 

Khrishna Mohun fiannajee. Patronage of Khrishna Mohun's Bengalee Cyclopaedia 
adverted \o^ Wilson 8502 — — CircumstJince of the conversion to Christianity of Khrishna 
Mohun Bannajee, the editor of ** The Calcutta Inquirer ;"« subsequent alteration in the 
spirit of that newspaper, Jacob 9671, 9672. 

Ki$lna Annicut. Progress being made with the Ki&tua annicut at Madras; engineering 
difficulties of this undertaking, Peacock 8073. 8076. 

JCo/aba. Particulars as to the Roman-caiholic chapel at Kolaba, Whelan 9362, 9363. 

KoomhMrsin- District. Annual revr nue of this district, Edwards 6887. 

Koormee (Native Cultivators). This class is fnr from tieing the only cultivating class 
now ; all the r;jjpoots cultivate their own land, Bird 5664. 

Koothkhee District. Demand for the iron of this district of tlie hills, Edwards 6904. 
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Reports, iSs^-53^coniinued. 

Kunnawur Valley. Natural advantages of this valley for European settlers^ Edward&^ 
6901- 

Kurrackee. Buildings in process of erection at Kurrachee, Green 7414, 7415 ^Particulars 

as to the erection at Kurracbee of a Protestant cbapel by the Ouvernment, and a Roman- 
catliolic chapel by the troops, CahiU 9134-9137. 

KytaU Circumstance of the magazine at Kytal having, on one occasion, been very 
deficiently supplied with military stores. Sir U. Pollock 403-406. 483-485. 



Labouring Classes. How far wages are higher in the North-western Provinces £han they 

used to be, Bird 5650, 5651 Number of hours during which a labouring man works 

at the plough, T. J. Turner 5816, 5817 Condition and wages of the labouring classes^ 

Dykes 6670-6681. See also Employment. Lower Classes. 

Lakhiraj Lands. See Collectors of Revenue. Resumption Regulations. 

Landholders. See Zemindars. 

La Martinihre School^ Calcutta. The La Martini^re scliool at Calcutta was founded by 
a Roman-catholic, Joseph Kennedy 925;^-9257 Under the existing system of manage- 
ment of the La Martini^re school, which is wholly Protestant, do Koman-catholic can 

conscientiously attend there, ib. 9258. 9264 Part taken by Dr. St. Leger, vicar 

apostolic, in the arrangements on the first establishment of the La Martini^re school ; 
censure incurred by him from his ecclesiastical superiors on account thereof, ib. 9265- 
9272. 

LAffD Revenue: 

1. Generally. 

2. North-Western Provinces (the Village System). 

3. Bengal Presidency. 

4. Bombay Presidency. 

5. Non* Regulation Provinces. 

1. Generally : 

The land revenue of India is not a tax, but the rent of land the property of the State, 

Mangles 6186, 6187 The land revenue being analogous to an ordinary rent-charge 00 

estates, does not operate unfavourably to those having a permanent tenure of land, ib. 

6190-6195 The relinquishment of the land revenue would only benefit a class of 

affrioultnral landlords at the expense of the rest of the community, ib. 6212, 6213 

Tl»e rent of land is held in India to be the property of the State, 16.6241-6243 

——Relative advantages of such a system of taxation as compared with that of Europe, 
ib. 6242-6246. 

Evidence corroboratory of the allegation that'Uhe land-tax or rent paid by the cultivators- 
of the soil is excessive, and that the mode of collection is very injurious to the interests 

of the country ;" suggested alterations in the system, Finlay 7819, et seq. Argument 

showing that the land revenue is derivable from a tax rather than a rent, ib. 7819. 7864- 
7871 Unsoundness of this tax in principle; evils arising: from its application, ib. 

£819. 7877-7880 One evil is, that with exceptions in the case of the zemindars, it 
as under the ryotwar systt m destroyed the class of landed proprietors throughout India, 
ib. 7819. 7827, 7828. 7872-7876— —Suggested reduction of the land-tax to the extent 
of 25 per cent. ; loss to the revenue thereby ; how the same might be made up, ib. 7820- 

7822. 7833-7839. 7863 Conclusion as to the cultivators of the soil bring taxed 

beyond their means, ib. 7880-7887 The land revenue in Madras and Bombay should 

be fixed for some considerable period. Sir C. E. Trevelyon 8066 (Fifth Rep. Ev,p. 47). 

Statement of the annual jumma of lands sold in each of the last ten years (1841-42 to 
1850-51) on account of arrears of land revenue, distinguishing each Presidency, Jpp. to 
First Rev. p. 389 — —Statement as to the systems of land revenue, &c. in India, and 
the hardsnip with which they bear upon the Hindoos, ib.p. 438,439. 

2. North-Western Provinces (the Village System): 

' The village settlement system of revenue laid down by Mr. Bird in the North-western 
Provinces has answered exceedingly well. Sir G. R. Clerk 2389-2391— —Custom of 
the zemindars under the village settlement system to assist the ryots if their crops fail,. 

ib. 2399-2402 Recommended establishment of the system of village settlement in 

lieu of the ryotwar system in Bombay, ib. 2402. 2414-2416 Explanation as to the 

principle and action of the village settlement system ; responsibility of the zemindars or 

heads- 
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Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 

Land i2£r£NC7£— continued. 

2. North'Westtrn Provinces ( The Village System) — continued, 
heads of villages. Sir G. It. Clerk 2422-2431 ^Different systems prevailing in dif- 
ferent parts of India ; success only of the village settlement system as adopted in the 
North-western Provinces, Sir C.E. Trevdyan 5106. 

Proportion the assessment in the North-western Provinces bears to the rent, Prideaux 
5223-5225— —Correspondence that has taken place between the revenue officers of the 
Bombay and North-western Provinces respecting: the adoption of the plan of the latter 

of making settlements for villages, li. 5279 Village societies existed in the Bombay 

territories when it fell under the Britbh Government, ib. 5280-5282 Britiish adminis- 
tration has, to a preat extent, subverted that system, ib. 5283-5287 Usual length of 

the leases in the North-western Provinces, and in the Punjaub, ib. 5333-5335. 

Disadvantages of the village system of the Nonh-western Provinces, as being incom* 

patible with the advance of civilisation, HalUday 5420-5423. 5430-5444 This 

statement referred to and answered. Bird 5663-5665 Investigation instituted, and 

survey undertaken by witness ; detailed account of the course pursued for the re-settle- 
ment of the land revenues, ib. 5575-5581 The tax is not above a tenth of the 

produce, ib, 5582-5584 The assessment was made for thirty years ; satisfaction of the 

people therewith, 16. 55^5-5587 Objections to a perpetual assessment, ib. 5587 

Belief that the system of raising revenue chiefly from land, is as applicable to other parts 

of India as it is to the North-western Provinces, ib. 5614, 5615 ^In Madras, and other 

places where the revenue has been fixed too high, the people have been impoverished ; 

condition of the province of Bundelcund referred to, ib. 5615 Objections to the 

material reduction or total abolition of the revenue derived from land ; aisadvantages of 

such a measure stated, ib, 5616 Means by which an increase in the revenue is 

obtained; propriety of adding to the amount on the next settlement in those districts 
where cultivation has extended, ib, 5622. 

Approval of the system on which the latid revenue is levied in the North-western 

Provinces, Turuer 5704-5706 In what the advantages of the system consist, ib, 

5707- 5743-5746— Proportion that the rent paid to the Government bears to the 
value of the gross produce of the land ; principle on which the assessment is made, 

ib. 5708-5718. 5720 Paucity of arrears in tne payment of the assessment, ib. 5719 

<— — Advantage of introducing this system into otner parts of India; mode in which 
it might be done where the ryotwaree settlement obtains^ ib, 5721-5734. 5738-5742 
Probable result of buch a change as regards the revenue derived by the Government, ib, 
5735-5737- 

A larger revenue is derived under the rule of the company than was obtained by the 
former rulers of the country and unaccompanied by any oppression, riimer 5760, 5761 

^Tenor of the law in retzard to the sale of his share by any individual in a village, 

ib. 5766, 5767 Purport <)f the filty-second section of the directions to the revenue 

officers of the North-western Provinces as to the proportion of the net rent to be paid 

to the Government, ib, 5768, 5769 Period occupied in the formation of the present 

thirty years' settlement in the North-western Provinces, ib. 5783, 5784 ^The com- 
pletion of the Dooab canal and the introduction of a system of railways will not greatly 
increase the amount of revenue when it comes to be reassessed, ib, 5785-5790. 

Beneficial results of the land settlement of the provinces; its effects, nevertheless, too 
unduly depress the higher class of people, Moore 5852-5855 Cost of the North- 
western survey and settlement ; Bengal and parts of Bombay are now going through 
the same process, Mangles 6287 ^The permanent settlement has largely extended cul- 
tivation, 16.6292, 6293 Expediency of securing to the ryots the riiihts conferred 

upon them at the settlement, Robinson 6302, 6303. 6500-6502 The villa^i^e system of 

settlement is being substituted for the ryotwar in the Hill districts, Edwards 6857-6863 

Satisfactory working of the change where already made, ib, 6860-6863 Basis 

on which the new assessment is made, ib, 6864-6866 The present land revenue 

system is the best that can be adopted, tb. 6880. 6882 — —The system of land revenue 
adopted in theNorth-west Provinces is merely a revival of tiie old Indian village system, ib. 
6881 — —Slight degree in which the permanent settlement has benefited the zemindar 

or people; causes to which this is attributable, Brodie 7535-7539 Benefit resulting 

from tne prompt enforcement of the rule of selling the estate of zemindars on their 
failure to pay the rent, ib, 75^0-7548 — —Rights in connexion with such estates, vesting 
in the purchasers cf them, ib, 7c49"7667- 

Statement of the annual jumma of lands told, on account of arrears of land 
revenue; amount of such arrears; total sum produced by such sales, and number of 
cases in which such sales have taken place in each of the years 1 841-42 to 1850-51 , App.. 

to First Hep, 389. Statement as to the village system, ib. 450-453 Minute by tne 

Lieutenant-governor of the North-wesi Provinces, dated 25 September 1848, on joint 
and separate responsibility in coparcenary mehals, App, to Fifth Rep. 105-107. 
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Land Revenue— conimued. 
3. Bengal Presidency : 

Proportion of the entire revenue derived from land revenue, Pruieotu; 5203 Prin- 
ciples on which that revenue is based; practice under the native rule, ti. 5204-5207 — -^ 

System adapted under the British rule lu Beneal, ib. 5208-5210 Supposed proportion 

borne by the assessment to the rent; while the assessment by the Government remains 

the same the rent imposed by the zemindar may vary, ib. 521 1-5213 Whole amount 

of the land revenue in Bengal, t6. 5215 TTie arrears are inconsiderable, rt. 5216, 

5217- 

The Government is imder precise orders from home to make no more permanent settle- 
ments; when Government obtains the zemindary right it is extinguished, Prideaux 5256, 

5257 Long period that must elapse before the whole estates of Bengal come into the 

hands of the Government, ib. 5258 ^The estates which they purchase are generally 

deteriorated; cause of the deterioration, ti, 5258-5269 ^The mode in which the land 

revenue is levied in Bengal is not regarded by the natives as oppressive ; nor has it im- 
peded cultivation, Hauiday 5395, 5396 — —Any increased rent does not go to the 
Government, the land revenue being fixed, ib. 5397* 

The fixed settlement does not check the increase of cultivation, HaUxday 5398 

Error, however committed when the revenue payment was fixed in not ascertaining more 
distinctly the liabilities of the under-tenants, ib. 5399, 5400— —Property occasionally 
lapses into the hands of the Government; usual causes thereof, i6.540i-*-^-Course pur- 
sued when estates fall into the hands of the Government, ib. 5402-— ~The settlement 
being fixed in perpetuity cannot be touched ; no expectation of an increase in the land 
reveuue is tha:etore to be entertained, ib. 5404-— —How far possible to make any alteration 
in the present system of raising the land revenue considered ; general remarks on the 

system obtaining in each Presidency, ib. 5420-5426 Witness is not prepared to 

counsel the intrc^uction of the permanent settlement into Madras and Bombay, ib, 5429 

Disbelief and contradiction of the assertion that the land is going out of cultivation 

and the jungle increasing, inconsequence of the severity of the land assessment, ib. 5445* 
5461- 5461-5472- 

4. Bombay Presidency : 

Grievance sustained in Bombay in cases where the ryots re<}utre a remission, Rustomjee 
Vicagee 5544-«^-*Grievance with regard to the advances which the Government make, 

ib. Nominal increase in the Bombay land revenue in i850-*5i over 1833-34, «^- ^• 

iHf/viZ/ 8196-8198. 

5« Nen-Regulatian Provincet: 

Principle on which the land assessments are made in the non-regulation provinces, 

Prideaux 5329, 5330 ^The assessment is based on that of taking two*thirrds of the 

net produce, ib. 5331, 5332. 

See also Bird, R. M. ColUction (jf the Land Revenue. Comwallis, Lord. 

Hill Districts. Metcalfe, Sir Charles. North-Western Provinces. Quit Rents. 
Resumption Regulations. Ryotwar System. Surveys {Land Revenue). 

Talookdars. Todur Mul, Raja. Zemindars. 

Land Tenure. Suggested principles on which, in the course of time, the system of land 

tenure throughout India may be rendered uniform, Sir C. E. Trevelyan 5172-5174 

Impossibility of determining, without inquiry, whether one system of tenure of land 

could be made applicable to the whole territory of India, Bird 5632-5634 There 

would be no difficulty in introducing as uniform a system of land tenure in the Bombay 

Presidency as tliat which now exists in the North-western Provinces, ib. 5636-5638 • 

The uncertainty of tenivre discourages the embarkation of capital in cultivation. Dykes 

6537, 6538 An improved system of tenure of land would lead to the cultivation of a 

greater area, and consequent increase of revenue, which would compensate the Govern- 
ment for the loss of the moturpha tax, which shouM be abolished throughout Madras, 

16.6605,6606.6629 The tenures in the Presidency of Bengal are favourable both 

to ryots and zemindars, Brodie 7422-7424 An improved system of land tenure is 

much required, ib. 7448-7450. See also Ryotwar System. 

Landon^ Mr. Steam apparatus for cleaning cotton established by this gentleman in the 
Broach district, Roy/e 6051. 

Law College. Suggested establishment of a law college for natives in each of the presi- 
dencies. Sir E. Perry 2525, 2526. 2592 The establishment of a law college for native 

judges is not needed, Marshman 3536. 

Law 
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Eeports, i85a-53«-caii/tiniaf. 

Law Commission : 

1. ExplanaHon as to the Non-adoption of the Measttres proposed by the 

Commissum* 
2* Suggested Mean$ by which their Recommendations may be duly considered 

ana enforced. 

1. Explanation as to the Non-adaption of the Measures proposed by the Commiision : 

Steps taken to cany into effect the provisions of the last Act as to the Law Com- 
mission ; different penal codes recommended, first by Messrs. Cameron and Eliott, and 
subsequently by Mr. Bethune, members of the Commission; approval by Lord Dalhousie 

of the code prepared by the latter, SHI 1452-1455 As regards the non-considefation 

of the reports of the Commission, the Council of Lidia has too much preasins business 
before it to afford the necessary attention to the matters recommended in tbe said reports. 
Hill 1454 ; Cameron 2870, a 871 -^^Proceedings of the Law Commission adverted to, 
of which witness was at one time secretary, and subsequently a member, Millett 1489- 
1491 — —Witness attributes the failure of the Law Commission to its having formed no 
part o\ the Legislative Council ; if revived it should be incorporated with the latter, 

Halliday 1941-1943. 2030, 2031, 2093-2095 Suggestion made by witness when in 

India that the Law Commission should be made a part of the Legislative Council; 
benefits anticipated from the joint oral discussions of the propositions of the Commission 

that would thus have been ensured, Cameron 2872, 2873 Witness reads the minute, 

dated 30 March 1843, in which he made this recommendation ; commentary in elucida- 
tion thereof; material difference between the opinions oX witness and of Mr. Amos, ib. 

2873, 2874 Consideration of the scheme proposed by Mr. Amos for merely attaching 

the Law Commission to the Legislative Department; disapproval thereof, ib. 2873. 

2. Suggested Means by which their Recommendations may be duly considered and 

enforced: 

There are various measures which the Law Commission considered and repotted on, 
and which are mentioned in a petitiun presented to the House of Commons by Mr. 

Cameron, Sif* E. Ryan 2114 ^^^ object of such petition was that these measures 

should be submitted to some comnetent jiirists in this country, who might decide upon 

their practicability or usefulness, to. Evidence in support of this petition; suggestions 

for the formation of a body of jurists from members of the Law Commission, and from 
retired judges of the Company now in England ; their competency to draw up a com- 

Ilete code of laws for India considered ; part to be ultimately taken in the matter by the 
rCgislative Council, ib. 21 15-2122 ; 2146, 2147 In preparing a criminal code, instead 

of following the terms of the Act of Parliament, the Law Commission acted under the 
instructions of the Government of India, ib. 2149. 

Instead of the course recommended by witness in 1843, he now suggests that the pro- 
positions of the Law Commission be considered and dtfcided on by a temporary Com- 
Qiission of eminent jurists in this country ; class of persons recommended for this body, 
Cameron 2875-2878. 2954 About ten members would be sufficient, 16. 2878 Prob- 
ability of their agreeing in their views, ib, 2879 Belief ihat they might consider the 

matters referred to them, and frame a code of laws therefrom in about two years, ib. 
2880. 2886— ^Amount of discietion to be exercised by the Indiiin Legislature over the 

codes recommended by the Commission in this country, ib. 2881-2883.2924-2926 

After the codes are prepared by the Commission, they should be submitted to Govern- 
ment, and subsequently to Parliament here, ib. 2884, 2885. 2954. 

Petition of Charles H. Cameron, late member of the Council of India, Sic, for inquiry 
as to the propriety of adopting the recommendations of the Commission of 1834, ^PP* 
to First Rep. p. 421, 422^ 

See also Codification of the Law. Institution Fee, Mysore. Stephen, Sir James. 
Subordinate Civil Courts. 

Law of Contracts. Practical adoption, at present, by the natives, of the Enjilish law of 
contracts. Sir E. Perry 248^' As regards contiacts, witness sees no necessity for 
having a special law, Leith 3351 — Inapplicability of the English law to cases of con- 
tract, &c. between the natives, Baillie 3437-3440 Siiggestion that any new liw of 

contracts for India be founded on the Mahomedan and English laws, but mainly on the 
former, ib. 3437, 3438—— -Reasons for preferring the Mahomedan to the Hindoo law in 
founding a law of contracts which may be applicable to all the n«tives, ib. 3437, 3437* 

A law of contracts is all that is required in the legal administration of India, ib. 

3438 Difference between the Mahomedan and the English law of contracts; the 

Hindoos have scarcely any law upon the subject, ib. 3465. 

Law of Inheritance. See Hindoo Laws and Customs. Lex Loci Act. 

Law Schools. Recommended establishment of schools of law in the several Presidencies, 
Sir E. Gambler 2826, 2827. 2852. 2866. 

Law of Succession. See Hindoo Laws and Customs. Lex Loci Act. 
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Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 

Leechmanf Rev. John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Period of witness's residence in India, 
and particulars of his connexion there with the Baptist Missionary Society, 9815-9818 

Number and names of the Baptist Missionary Society's stations in India, 9819*- — 

Objects to which the labours of the Baptist missionaries in India were formerly, and are 

now directed, 9820-9824 Manner in which the expenses of the Baptist Missionary 

Society in India are defrayed, 9825, 9826— — Number of schools, converts, and commu- 
nicants in Connexion with the society, 9827-9831. 

No irritation has ensued to the natives in India from the conversion of any of their 

number by the Baptist Society, 9832-9834 Benefits resulting to the native society 

from the progress of Christianity, 9835 Constitution of the schools of the Baptist 

Missionary Society, 9836-9839 Regulations of discipline among the missionaries of 

the Baptist Society in India, 9840-9842 Number of translations of the Bible into 

the languages of India made by members of the Baptist community, 9843 High 

character for excellence attained to by the Baptist Mission press at Calcutta, 9844. 

The professed neutrality of the Government in reference to religion is not kept, as 
hf athen works are in use in the Mahomedan and Hindoo colleges supported by the Govern- 
ment, 9846-9856— —The introduction of the Scriptures into the Government schools is 
not to be recommended, but they might be taught to those desiring it after school hours, 

9849 Extent to which the Government continues connected with the idolatry of the 

natives, 9857— — Persecution practised by the zemindars towards ryots who are converts 
to Christianity, 9858-9874. 

Leeds Chamber of Commerce. Petition of the Leeds Chamber of Commerce relative to the 
future government of India, App. to First Sep. p. 492. 

Legislation. Opinion that ihe necessity for legislaticm should be considered, and the legis- 
lation itself take place in India rather than in this country, /fo/Ziday 2007-2010 

Every motive which can at all impede good government in India should be withdrawn 
from the governing body. Sir E- Perry 2602 ^There is not much material for legisla- 
tors in India, though excellent administrators may there be found ; reasons for this con- 
clusion, ih. 2602-2609 Administrative measures are chiefly wanted for India, and not 

any general legislation, 1*6. 2602. 2606, 2607 Opinion thai the general legislation for 

India should be conducted in this country ; in cases of exigency exception might be 

made. Sir E. Gambler 2829-2836 Evidence to the effect that immediate legislation 

for India is very desirable, Marshman 4597-4599 Expediency of such legislation 

extending over an indefinite period, and not over twenty years, as hitherto, tb. 4597. 
4621-4626 The delays in the administration of civil justice, and the non-appoint- 
ment of natives to offices of trust and emolument are the main evils that require legis- 
lative amendment, Sul/han 4947-4952. 

See also Acts of CounciL Home Government. Law Commission. JsCgislative 
Council. Legislative Member of Council. Lex Loci Act. Offences on the High 
Seas. 

Legislative Council: 

1. Present Constitution and Powers adverted to. 

2. Imperfections thereof; Remedies proposed. 

3. Inexpediency of admitting Natives to the Council at the present Time. 

1. Present Constitution and Powers adverted to : 

The Legislative Council at present consists of the Executive Council, that is to say, 
the Governor-general, the Commander-in-chief, and three ordinary members of council; 
this body for legislative purposes is strengthened by a fourth member, who is considered 

responsible for the legislation of the council, Halliday 1942-^ An enlarged Legislative 

Council in India, to consider the wants of the several presidencies, is not advisable, Sir 

E. Perty 2607-2609 How far the Legislative Council have power to repeal acts of 

the Imperial Legislature, &c. ib. 2775-2778. 2792*2799 — —Doubts as to the council 

having power to interfere with the Supreme Court, ib. 2796. 2797. 2799 Sufficiently 

progressive reform may be safely entrusted to the Legislative Council, Deane 3682- 
3686. 

2. Imperfections thereof; Remedies proposed : 

Defects in the present working of the Legislative Council ; suggested changes therein. 
Bill 1449-1451. 1456-1462 ; Hallidaj/ 1942 et seq. ; Sir E. Gambier 2828, 2829. 2837, 

2838; Jevanjee Pestonjee 3906 ^The council should include the judges of the Supreme 

Court and of the Sudder Court, the advocate-general, and other judicial authorities ; 

duties to be fulfilled by this body. Hill 1456, 1457 Proposed re-construction of the 

Lei^islative Council by including therein thela«v council, and several of the leading judi- 
cial authorities in Imidix^MiUett 1492, 1493 ^The powers of the council should remain 

as they are, but their form of proceeding should be altered, ib. 1495, 1496— ^•High 

official, and legal authorities proposed to be introduced therein, Halliday 1942 The 

Legislative Council constituted as suggested by witness would be fully competent to 
consider and enact all the laws, and all the improvements in the existing laws requisite 
for the good government of India, ib. 2010. 2031-2033. 2039. 

The 
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Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 

Legislative CorNc/L— continued. 

2. Imperfections thereof ; Bemedies proposed— continued. 

The legislative body in India should still be continued, and should have power over 

the general legislation for the country, Cameron 2954-2956 One member from the 

civil or military service in Bombay and Madras should be added to the council, Cameron 
2957-2960. 2981-2983. 2987-2990; Halliday 4341 ; Marshman 4379-4381 ; Sullivan 

4712 Expediency of the powers of the Indian Legi>lature being more accurately 

defined, Cameron 2973, 2974 The members now attain to the council when too 

advanced in life, and should be raised thereto after a period of about twenty-five years' 

service, Marshman 4382, 4383 A much younger man should be selected for military 

member of the council than is the case at present, ib. 4384 Witness considers the 

Legislative Council the weakest and most unsatisfactory of all our institutions in India; 

suggestions for its re-constitution, ib. 4394 Instead*^ of their sitting throughout the 

year, it would be better if the legislative session consisted only of eight months, ib. 4395, 
4396— —Suggestion that three natives be admitted to the Legislative Council ; advan- 
taoe of another being added from the North-western Provinces^ benefits anticipated 
from the information on native customs, &c. to be supplied to the council by these 
members; how they might be selected, Macpherson 8322, 8323. 8328-8351. 8360- 
8364. 

Statement as to the exorbitant and ill-used power of the Legislative Council, App, to 

First Rep. p. 466 Objections to the present constitution and working of the Gcivern- 

ment of India ; alterations suggested, ib. p. 496. 498, 

3. Inexpediency of admitting Natives to the Council at the present Time : 

Statement of objections to the admission of natives, whether Hindoos or Mussul:nans, 
to the Legislative Council; influence at present exercised by them over the framing of 
laws, &c.. Hill 1458-1462 ; Millett 1494 ; Halliday 1Q42. 1944, 1945. 1957-1973. 201 1- 
2023. 2056-2076— Considerable jealousy and animosity that would arise amon^ the 
different sects and classes of natives by the elevation of one or of several of their body 
to the Legislative Council ; illustration of this in the circumstances consequent on the 
appointment by Lord Dalhousie of a Hindoo of great eminence to a stipendiary magi- 
strateship at Calcutta, Halliday 2016-2023. 2066^2071 As regards the appointment 

of natives, there is a moral as well as an intellectual difficulty, the latter being the 

greater, 15.2056-2061 Grounds for the conclusion that in due course of time the 

natives may be rendered capable of filling any offices of trust and importance^ whether 

as members of the Legislative Council, or otherwise, ib, 2060-2063 2076 It is not 

judicious to elevate natives to seats in the council. Sir G. R. Clerk 2287, 2288 In 

course of time natives should be admitted to the Legislative Council, Cameron 2957. 

See also Acts of Council. Amos, Mr, Commanders-in-Chief Law Commission, 1. 
Legislation. Legislative Member of Council. Offences on the High Seas. Ryan, 
Sir Edward. Supreme Courts, \. 

Legislative Member of Council. The fourth or legislative member of council, ap|K>inted 
as at present by the Crown^ should still be retained, and should have increased powers 
and influence by being made an executive member of the council; extent of his powers 
as regards the perusal of papers, and offering opinions thereon, adverted to, Halliday 
1946-1956— How far there may be security that the law member of the Legislative 

Council would be properly selected, ib. 2096-2098 Suggestion that the fourth 

member of the council be allowed to sit and vote upon all occasions just as the other 
members of the council, Cameron 2978-2980 ; Halliday 4322. 4334-4340 ; Sir C. E. 

Trevelyan 5116 The services of the legislative member should extend over a period 

of seven or more years, instead of being limited to five years, Marshman 4385. 

Return of the amount of the salary and allowances paid in each year to the law 
•commissioner or member of the Council of India, and the aggregate amount; stating 
also the names of each law commissioner, and the dates of appointment and resigna- 
tion, and the period for which each served in the council under the Act of 1833, App. to 
First Rep. 514— Copies of the correspondence or extracts of correspondence and papers 
between the Board of Control, the Court of Directors, and the Government of India, 
respecting the fourth or legislative member of council sitting in council while other than 
legislative matters are under consideration, ib. p, 51 5-54o« See also Amos, Andrew. 

Leith, John Farley. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Practised for nearly fourteen years as an 
advocate In the Supreme Court at Calcutta; has been also engaged in the Sudder Court 

and in the Mofussil courts, 3228, 3229 Has been occupied of late years in the 

Privy Council, in hearing appeals from all parts of India, 3228- — ^The Supreme Courts in 
India have constantly and speedily adopted all the legal reforms which have taken place in 
this country, and are very efficient in their general working ; ability of the judges advened 
to, 3230— —Integrity and general ability of the judges in the Sudder Court at Calcutta, 

3231 Explanation as to the two distinct system^s of judicature in practice in India, 

viz., that of the Queen's Courts and that of the Mofussil or provincial courts, 3232 

•Anomaly and inconvenience of there being two systems, ib. 
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Heports, i86a-63 — continued. 

Leith, John Farley, (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued* 

Suggestion that the Sudder and Supreme Courts be ftmalgamated, and form one 
Suprume Court of Appeal; advantages anticipated thf refiom, 3232— --Inaprovements to 
be expected in the local judicatures and Mofussil courts by first improving the supreme 
appellate tribunal, which exercises superintendence over tl)em, ifc,— — Recommendation 
that in the appellate court the English language should always be used in oral plead- 
ings, ib Practice now ^nerally adopted by the Sudder judges ai Cakutta of baring 

all papers coming before them translated beforehand into English, 16.-* — Capabilities 
of the vakeeb and pleaders now practising in the Sudder Courts adverted to, 3232-3234 
-—^Appeals to the Sudder Courts are decided on written documents, 3^34, 3235. 

[Second Examination.] — Qualification of the statement as to the papers for the Sudder 
Court in Calcutta being all translated; evidence of Mr. Halliday to a contrary efifect, 

quoted, 3«36-3239 ^There is no occasion for the introduction of juries into the Sudder 

court, 3240 If the Supreme and Sudder Courts were united, there should be estab- 
lished at Calcutta a court of original jurisdiction, being a court of firHt appeal; how 
the judges may be supplied to this court; local action of the court considered, 3241- 

3246. 3251-3256. 3'i7 1-3273 With regard to appeals firom the small cause court at 

Calcutta, witness suggests that they should go direct to the pioposed amalgamated court, 
3247-3250. 

Extent of territory from which appeals should lie to the amalgamated court at Cal- 
cutta, 3257- Jurisdiction exercised by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut at Agra; its 

communication with the Sudder Court at Calcutta adverted to and approved of, 3257. 
3269, 3270 Suggestion that there be a controlling pawer in the chief court at Cal- 
cutta, over the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut at Agra, at Madras, and at Bombay, and over 
the courts in India generally, 3257. 3266-3270. 3275 Uniformity of law and of pro- 
cedure may thus, to a great extent, be ensured thioiighout tUe whole of India, 3257. 

3266. 3272, 3275 Constitution of the chief courts at the several Presidencies in 

regard to the judges; expediency of there being an English barrister associated witfi 

the judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 3258-3263 Advantage of having a 

court in the upper provinces to apply to Enrfishmen accused of criminal offences; 
present state of the law with regard to British subjects, 3264, 32<$5. 

There should still be a court of appeal at Madras and at Bombay, 3266 Circum- 
stance of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut being a statutory court as well as the Supreme 
Court, 3274— Constitution and working of the several Mofussil courts consiaered ; 
suggested alterations therein, 3276. 3335^340-— Approval of the system of a gradation 
of courts, 3276— -—Efficiency with which the native judges perlbrm ' their business, li. 

Some objection is tenable against the mode of appointment of English judges in the 

zillah courts, ib, Suggestion that the zillah judges be better paid, and tliat after 

f roper experience they be removed, as vacancies occur, to the appellate courts at the 
^residencies, ib. 

Opini(m that the best possible training for the judicial service is to be obtained by 
passing through the office of collector ; evidenre in support of this opinion, 3276*3283 

3297-3304 ^Misconception prevalent as to the duties of a collector, ib. ^The office 

of the collector is a juridical one, and in many rei»pect8 is purely judicial, 3276-3283. 
3302-3304— —Peculiar species of jurisdiction given, tmder Regulation II. of 1819, to 
collectors (specially appointed), of trying questions of La Khiraj lands, or rent-free tenures; 
objection to the ftinctions of the colle«;tors in tlie*c cases« 3283'^3289-~-There is an 
appeal from the decision of the collector to the special commissioner of revenue, the 
latter always being a person of vary high character md ability, 3283. 3^90-^93. 

Testimony to the impartiality and integrity with which the judicial service of India is 

conducted, 3294-3296 Circumstance of cases of land tenure being rarely brought 

before the zillah courts, 3305-3307— —Deficienciea, in point of legal knowledge, of the 
zillah judges, 3308-*— Suggestions for their better education and training, 3309, 3310 

Expediency of their being versed in the vernacular languages, 33 io<»— Witness 

never heard of a zillah judge who knew neither Uindoatanee nor Bengalee, 3311-3314 
— — General acquaintance of the civil sei^vants with the chief native languages, 3311. 

Different administration in the Queen's Courts and in the Mofussil courts of the law 

of libel, 3315 Opinion that there is no necessity for any increased severity of the law 

to keep the public press in order, 3316-3319. 3329 The circulation of English news- 
papers is almost entirely confined to persons whose interests are 'bound up with those of 
the English Government, 3320-3325— Extent to whicii native newspapers, which may 
contain extractit from the English press, are circulated ; apathy felt by the natives in 
regard to political questions, 3327-3334. 

Objections to the present mode of taking the examination of witnesses in the zillah 

courts ; strict adherence to the Regulations recommended, 3335, 3336 Inexpediency 

of introducing oral pleadings into the zillah court8,3337 Disapproval of the compulsory 

use of the English language in the zillah or Mofussil courts, 3338— —Obstacles to the 

employment of native juries in the Mofussil, 3339, 3340 Changes recommended in 

the magisterial system, 3341 Regulations under which^ in the first instance, the 

magistrates 
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Leith, John Farley. (Analysis of bis TStvidencey^'H^eniinued. 
mHgistrates may extarcise jurisdictiffn; proposed tribuiwl in the nature of a qnarter 
sessioiifti 334.1—- ^CoDeideraMii of tbe recommendation that powera of honorary justices 
of peace be vented in tbe indigo planters, 3341-3343- 3346*3349-'— Rpnwi^rts ^" ^^^^ 
prohibition, by Government, against the servants of the Company trading in indigo, kc, 

3341- 3343, 3344- 

Recommended establishment of a uniform system of law, which may apply to all per- 
sons in British India; exceptions and distinctions to be made in points affecting the 
religion or peculiar customs of tbe Mahomedans and Hindoos, 336O-3361— Principle 
successively recommended by Warren Hastings and Lord Comwallis, that due considera* 

tion be paid to the customs and usages of the natives, 3351 As regards contracts, 

witness sees no necessity for their having a apecial law, ib. 

Strong feeling among the Hindoos against Act 21 of the Local Legislature in 18^0 ; 
interference of this Act with the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws of inheritance and suc- 
cession^ &c^ 336^-3364 Opinion that the natives have a prescriptive right to the use 

of their own laws, 3356 Belief that the principles of the Hindoo and Mahomedan 

laws are not opposed to natural law, 3858-3360— — Grounds for the opinion that the 
Act of 1850, both in policy and principle, was unauthorised and unjust, in providing that 
the Hindoos should not, as previously, forfeit their inheritance because of a change in 
their religion, 3361— —Difficulties which arise in the settlement of disputes of a legal 
character between native states; case of the Rajah of Joudpore in illustration thereof; 
proper tribunals to try such cases, 3362, 3363. 

Evidence as to die advantages of the system of education and training pursued at 
Haileybury, 3364-3377— —Suggestion that greater attention be paid to the study of the 
law; principles on wliich the teaching of the law is conducted under the professorship of 
witness, 3364-3367. 3382. :J385, 3386 Reasons for retidning Haileybury; its advan- 
tages as a means of educating and training over Oxford or Cs^bridge, 3365-3377 

Effect of the association at Haileybury in enabling young meii to withstand subsequent 
temptation in India, 3368, 3369. 3394— ^Recommendation that yotmg men, under 
eighteen years old, should not be sent to Haileybury, and that none go out tg Lidia before 
the age of twenty-one ; 3371. 3383, 3384. 

Temptations and obstacles which beset young men, more especially those of the civil 
service, for some time after their arrival in India; suggestion that the civil servants as 
well as the cadets be employed away from Calcutta, &c. immediately after landing, 3377- 

^80. 3390-3397 Advantages of young men of the civil service being, if possible, 

called to the bar in England, 3381, 3382 Practicability of their being so grounded in 

law in this country as to enable them to practice as barristers in the Supreme Courts in 
tbe Presidencies, 3382-3386— —Necessiiy of a thorough knowledge of the native lan- 
guages m order that a young man may do his duty, 3384— Preference which would be 
&lt by sttidents, legally educated, for appointments in the civil service rather than for 
employment at tbe Indian bar, 3387-3389. 

Remarks on the anomalous position of the Armenians who are treated, under the Ma- 
homedan law, like all other foreigners who are not British subjects; suggestion that they 

be placed on the same footing as British-born aubjectst, 3398-3402 Expediency of the 

gaols in the Mufussil being better adapted to the imprisonment of Europeans, 3402- 

3406 Distinct legislation must be provided for the military; 3406— ^Consideration 

of certain suggestions for removine defects in the procedure* in the Mofussil couris; 
expediency ot all Uie claim bein^ placed upon the record, and of providing for oral argu- 
ment if written pleadings be abolished, 3407-341 1. 

! Third Examination.] — Further evidence as fo the abolition of written pleadings in the 
ah courts; difficulties in the wav of introducing oral pleading, 3412 The pro- 
ceedings in the Mofussil courts can be better revised under an improved constitution of 
the highest court of appeal in India than by legislating for the purpose in this country, 
3413- 

Lester, Lieuiemant, J. P. Memorandum, by Lieutenant Lester, on works of irrigation in 
Scinde, App. to Sixth Rep. p. 187-189. 

Lewiuy Makolm. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— -Was resident in India for about 25 years, 
and btid almost every office in the Mofussil in the Madras presidency, 2991-2994— 
Inconclusiveness and uncertainty attendant on the working of the judicial system of 

Madras, 2995 Suggested employment of juiies as the basis of ihe Judicial system in 

India in all matteis of fact; facility with which proper jurors might oe formed, 2995- 

3000. 3037 The jury system should be compulsory, ils object being to get rid of iJie 

frequency of appeals as at present, 2995. 2999, 3000 Exception to the introduction of 

juries in the case of the village moonsifi'^s couits, 2996, 2997. 

Good judj^es are indispensable under tbe jury system, 2997 -Inefficiency of many of 

the present judges, i6. The native judges are more pure, and decidedly more alle 

than the European judges, 3001 — —Expediency of raising the salaries ot the native 
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Report, 1852-53 — coHtmued. 

Lcwin, Malcolm. (Aoalysis of his Evidence) — caniintted. 

judges, 3002 OpinioQ that the mooosiffs are the ablest judicial officers in the serTice ; 

su^estion that they exercise criminal jurisdiction, ib. Propriety of an alteration in 

the jurisdiction of the magistrates, ti. ^Transfer of magisterial duties from European 

collectors to native moonsifis suggested, 3002. 3027. 

Importance of native officials being placed on a more secure footing than is the case at 
present ; difference and injustice of their treatment as compared with that of European 

officials ; statements in elucidation thereof, 3002 et $eq. Evidence as to the case of 

Napatty Shashegerry Row, bead sheristadar in Ghuntoor, who was deprived of office with 
loss of reputation and of a veiy large pension without any formal trisd; charges brought 
against this man ; objection to the proceedings in the matter generally, and as conducted 

by the Government commissioner, 3002-3026 ^Though a penal sentence was passed 

without a formal trial, witness cannot »ay that the same was contrary to law, 3022- 
3024- 

Suggestion that the power of European collectors over their servants should be much. 

limited ; nature of this power, 3028-^035 Comments on the course pursued bv the 

Government towards a man named Vencata Royaloo, who was suspected of purloining 

some documents from the secretary's office, 3035 Witness submits that the civil 

service, as regards the natives, is protected in a manner derogatory to the semce and ta 

Government, 3036 Satisfaction and security which would be felt by the natives if the 

jury system were introduced in India, 3037 Expediency of the natives in the revenue 

service being better paid, ti. 

Statements as to the extreme inefficiency of the European judicial service in Madras ;^ 
deterioration in the system since the time of Sir Thomas Munroy (including the period of 

his authority,) 3038-3042. 3045 Instances in illustration of the incompetency and 

dangerous judgments of some of the Madras judges ; blame attributed to the Govern- 
ment for their too slight notice of certain cases, 3038-3040. 3042-3044. 3046-3050 

Circumstance of the postmaster-general at Madras having been formerly a judge, and 
removed to his present position on account of his incompetency on the bench, 3042-3044^ 
3046, 3047. 

Constant difference of opinion on pubhc matters between the G.>vernment of India and 

witness during the time he was a Sudder ju(ige, 3051 His eventual quarrel with the 

Government arose in consequence of an order sent by the Governor of Madras to the 

Sudder Court which assailed its independence as a court of justice, 3052 The object 

of this order was to induce the court to pass unjust decisions in cases in which Christians 
and '* heathens *' (as the natives were termed in the order) were concerned, ib. 

[Second Examination.]— Explanation as to the sheristadar of Ghuntoor not having 

had a formal trial ; there was no evidence to prove a case against him, 3053 Further 

instances in support of the statement, that there has been extreme partiality in the con- 
duct of the Government towards Europeans as compared with natives, ib. Su^estion 

that the courts of justice in India be rendered as independent as possible of the Uovern- 
ment ; there is at present no independence in the working of the j udicial system, 3054. 

Comments on the removal of witness by the Marquis of Tweedale from a Sudder judge- 
ship in Madras, 3054. 3207-3209 Further evidence as to the order sent by the Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale to the Sudder Court in regard to Christians and ^'heathens/' 3054^ 

3100-3135. 3144-3151 Severe strictures on the conduct of Lord Tweeddale in the 

matter, 3054. 3078. 3085 Blame attributed to the Court of Directors for not having 

properly condemned and punished him; opinion that they were afraid to act inde- 
pendently towards him on account of his powerfnl connexions in this country, 3054. 

3078, 3079. 3086 Remarks on the clandestine correspondence carried on between. 

the Marquis of Tweeddale »nd Mr. Waters, first judge of tne court, relative to the order 
of the former, 3054. 3113. 3130. 3144-3151. 

Recommendation that the natives be considered eligible for all situations, however 

high, in the judicial service, 3055 Proposal that the civil service be abolished, and. 

that the power of appointment to all oflSces whatsoever be vested, without limit, in the 

Indian Government, 3055-3061. 3184. 3187 How far there could be any check to 

improper appointments by the Governor-general or the subordinate governors, supposing 

the patronage rested with them, 3056-3060 Extent to which the Home Government,. 

in their distribution of patronage, may be considered free from the charge of nepotism, 
3062-3065. 

Examination as to the course pursued by witness, whilst a servant of the Company in 
India, in writing anonymously to the newspapers in exposition of what he considered to 
be public grievances; he occasionally represented his views directly to the Government; 
how far he considers such conduct on the whole to have been consistent with the 

{roper character and duty of a public servant, 3066-3077. 3136-3143. 3152-3159 
nfraction by witness of a regulation of the Company, prohibiting their servants from 
writing anonymously to the public journals, 3074. 3156, 3157. 

Circumstances^ 
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Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 

Leww, Malcolm. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Circumstances connected with the appointment of Sir Charles Napier, as commander- 
in-chief in India ; statement as to tne Court of Directors having concurred in the 
appointment merely through fear of Lord John Russell and the House of Commons,. 

3080-3085 Objection to the power exercised by the Court in regard to the appoint* 

ment of the Governors in India, 3087-3094 Recall of Lord Elienborough attributed 

to a personal quarrel with the Directors ; testimony to his ability as Governor-general, 
3095, 3096 Opinion that the power both of appointment and recall of the Governor- 
general should rest with the Crown, 3097-3099. 

Grounds for the statement that the Marquis of Tweeddale endeavoured to induce 
injustice towards the natives in the Sudder Court; his order to the court read; com- 
mentary on the term '^ Heathens," as used by him in this order ; the word ^ Hindoos '^ 

should have been employed, 3ioo-3ioa. 3112-3135. 3205 Examination as to a 

reference in the order to certain petitions which had been already disposed of, 3100. 

3103-3111 Comments on the conduct of Mr. Waters, first iudgc of the Sudder 

Court, in regard to his desire to inflict certain undeserved punishments on the natives 
referred to in the order, and also on his unwarranted private correspondence with the 
Government, 3113. 3130. 3i44-3>6^- 

Circumstances under which, at a public assembly in Madras, of about 50,000 natives,, 
witness told them that an attempt had been made to force Christianity upon them ; his 

remarks on the occasion cited, 3160-3164 Reference to a petition from the natives 

of Madras, which was presented through means of witness to the House of Commons ; 
with respect to the preparation of this petition, it was most probably drawn up by natives, 
and afterwards corrected by a European, 3165-3181. 

Further suggestions for the better administration of justice in India, 3182 et se^. 

Before any person is appointed to the bench, his qualifications should be duly considered^ 
3182 ^The decisions of juries should, as far as possible, be final, ib. The proceed- 
ings in the Civil Courts should be much curtailed, ib. Thetd should be but one 

Supreme Court in the county, ib. And but one law, ib. The salaries of the native 

juaicial officers should be raised, i6. And also the salaries of the native revenue 

officers, ib. Evils arising throughout Madras, in con»equence of the ryotwar system of 

collection there in force, 3182, 3183. 

Expediency of education bein^ fostered in India as a means of qualifying natives for 
the civil service, 3184 Impediment to the progress of education in Madras, in conse- 
quence of the Marquis of Tweeddale not expending the sum allowed by Government, 

because he could not' have the Bible received in the schools, 3184-3186 Behef that 

the civil service has retrograded rather than advanced under the Uullege of Haileybury, 

3187 Respective integrity and ability of the native and of the European judges 

adverted to ; how far a native having a suit, involving a large sum of money, would rather 

have it decided by a native or a European judge, 3188-3198 Circumstance of many 

of the European judges not understanding any of the native languages, 3199-3204 

Different languages in use throughout Madias ; general employment of Hindostanee in 

the courts and of interpreters, 3203 Statement as to the influence of the collectors, if 

corrupt, in giving a similar character to society throughout their districts, 3206. 

Reference to the pamphlet on the Indian Courts of Justice, &c., written by Mr. Nor- 
ton ; belief that it fairly represents the decisions of the Couris at Madras ; opportunities 
of Mr. Norton for becoming thoroughly acquainted with the facts related in his pamphlet, 

3210-3221 Remarks on the m^e formerly adopted in dealing with cases ofThuggee, 

whereby men mi^ht be hanged upon evidence given 1,000 miles off; illusti-ation of 
the injustice which has been practised in such cases, 3213. 3222-3227— —Corroboration 
of Mr. Norton's statement, as to its being an established rule that any person is con- 
sidered fit for a judge, 32 14 Circumstance of Sir Thomas Monro having recommended 

greater ability and higher salaries for the revenue service than for the judicial depart- 
ment, ib. 

Zewin, Mr. Papers relative to the removal of Mr. Malcolm Lewin from the office of 
Judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut in Madras ; also from his provisional appoint- 
ment as a Member of Council, App. to Firtt Rep. p. 546-570. 

Lex Loci Act: 

1. Operation and Objects of this Act ; its Priticiples approved of. 

2. ifnjmtifiable Character of the Act in its Interference ivith the Laws of the 

Natives. 

1. Operation and Objects of this Act ; its -Principles approved of: 

Circumstance of this Act having been passed, contrary to the wishes of the natives ; 
the substance of the Act was, that in future no man should suffer the loss of his property 
on account of a change in his religion, as was pi-eviously the law ; petition against the 

Act adverted to, HaUiday 1958-1964 Evidence in justification of the passing of the 

Lex Loci Act, HalUday 1964-1973; Marshman 8752 Difficulties attending the 
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Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 

Lex Loci Act — continued. 

1. Operation and Objects of this Act; the Principles approved of — continued. 

adminiatraiion of the law under the Act, Halliday 2037-3039 Propoaal of the L»w 

Gommission for dealing with the Lex Loci Act ; non-fulfilment of this measure, which 

was intended to remedy a great erievance, Sir E. Ryan 2114 Changes made by the 

Legislative Council of India in tne Hindoo law of succession ; opinion tliat they were 
justified in making such changes, if founded on justice, Sir E. Perry 2773-2778 — ^- 
Difficulty experienced in caaes where persons not Hindoos or Mabomedans come before 
the Mofussil Courts; remedy proposed by means of ihe Lex Loci Act, Cameron 2909. 

The intention of the Lex Loci Act of 1850 was to abrogate the Hindoo law, which 
rendered the succession of the heir to the estate of his father dependent on his perform- 
ance of certain idolatrous funeral obsequies^and thus disinherited a convert to Christianity, 

JtfarsAwian 8742-8745 The operation of theAct does not extend to those lands which are 

appropriated to the support of temples, and held by sacerdotal families, 26. 8746, 8747 

Tne Act se eks to protect the nshtB of converts to Christianity, and not to impugn those of 

Hindoos, ib. 8748, 8749 Text of the Lex Loci Act, ib. 8750 — —The objectii)n urged 

against the Lex Loci enactment, on the ground of its being an infringement of the Hiudoo 

law, is similar to that formerly used against the abolition of suttees, ib. 8751 Neither 

the Presidency of Bombay nor the North-western Provinces have memorialised against 
the Lex Loci Act; circumstances under which the memorial from Calcutta was.jjot up; 
failure of iho attempt of certain natives of Calcutta to arouse the religious feeling of the 
interior on this subject, ib. 8753. 

The supposition that prior to the Lex Loci Act of 1850, a Hindoo lost bis property on 
losing caste, is erroneous; the forfeiture was required to be sued out in a court of law, 
which was never done, Halliday 8834. 8836. 8838 The Act terminated the embar- 
rassment that a Brahmin who should from a trifling cause lose caste, might be open to 

from the forfeiture of his estate being sued out by any malignant person, ib. 8834 

Erroneous impressions as to the property left for religious purposes being afiected by the 
Lex Loci Act, ib. 8839-8841. 

2. Unjitstifiable Character of the Act in its Interference with the Laws of the 

Jyatives : 

Strong feeling among the Hindoos against Act 21 of the Local Legislature in 1850; 
nterference of this Act with the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws of inheritance and suc- 
cession, kc.,Jevanjee Pestonjee 2912, 2913. 3893; X«7A 3352-3354 ; Macpherson 8365- 

8367 Opinion that the natives have a prescriptive right to the use of their own laws, 

Leith 3356— -—Belief that the principles of the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws are not 

opposed to natural law, ib. 3358-3360 Grounds for the opinion that the Lex Loci 

Act, both in policy and principle, was unauthorised and unjust in providing that the Hia- 
doos should not, as previously, forfeit their inheritance because of a change in their 

leligion, Leith 3361 ; Macpherson 8365-8367 Reference to a petition presented to 

the House of Commons from Hindoos in Bervgal, Sic, complaining of the passina of Act 
21 of 1850, Baillie 3501-3503 ^This Act was subversive of the principles of the Hin- 
doo law, and its operation is unequal in Bengal and in the Western Provinces, ib. 3503- 
3505. 

Petition of the Hindoo inhabitants of Bengal, Bebar, and Ortssa, complaining of the 
passing of Act 21 of 1850, and praying for the preservation of their ancient religion and 
customs, App.to First Rep. p. 429-432, 

See also Hindoo Laws and Customs. Prosonno Coomar Tasore. 
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Libel, Law of. Different administration of the law of libel in the Queen's courts and in the 

Mofussil courts, Leith 3315 Opinion that there is no necessity for any increased 

aeveritv of the law to keep the public press in order, ib. 3316-3319. 3329 -Suggested 

simplincation of the L;nv, Jfar^Aman 4547-4552. 

Liberty of Conscience Act See Lex Loci Act. 

Litigation. Equal footing, ;is ren:ards litigation, &c,, on which the natives are placed with 
the Government, Marshman ^^g^z^^^g^^-^— About half of the whole revenue from stamps 
arises from sUimps upon law proceedings, the people of India being very fond of going 

to law, Halliday 5414 Facilities existing for deciding legal disputes; improvements 

that might be benefici»lly introduced with relation to the administration of the law, 
-Broe/ie 7565-7574 Rule laid d<>wu by Warren Hastings in 1772, as to the observ- 
ance of the Hindoo and of the Mahomedan laws in suits relating to the people of 
those respective sects ; objections raised thereto by the ministers of the Nabob of 

Moorshedabad, Marskman 8743 Circumstances under which Warren Hastings made 

the above rule ; relaxation in the strictness of its application made by Lord Cornwallis 

in 1793, ib. 8744 Frequency of litigaiion relative to rights to estates devoted in part 

to religious uses, £6. 8748. See also Stamps on Law Proceedings. 
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Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 

Liverpool. Petition of the merchants, shipowners, and tradesmen of Liverpool, complain- 
ing of the duty levied by the East India Company on salt, App. toJPijfih Rep.p. 138, 

139. 

Liverpool East Lidia and China Association. Petition of the Liverpool East India and 
China Association, suggesting measures for the good government and prosperity of the 
people of India, App. to Fourth Rep*, p. 238, 239. 

Loans to Cultivators of I he Soil. See Interest on Loam. Tuecanee. 

Loans to Native Governments. System in vogue of private capitalists lending money 10 
the Native Governments, and tdking assignments of land, &c. in return ; large sums 
amassed thereby, Bird 5673, 5674. 

London Missionary Society. Particulars relative to the missions and schools in India con- 
nected with the London Miisiooary Society, iJice 9879-9884. 9890-9893. 9909— 
Annual income of the society, and sources from which the same is raised, ib. 9865, 9866 

Number of Christian converts in comiexion with the society in India, ib. 9887-9889 

Extent to which the missionaries of the society have assisted in making translations 

of the Bible into the native languages, ib. 9894. 

Lower Classes. Remedy proposed for alleviating the present degraded state of the lower 
classes, Brodie 7558-7560. 

Lucknow. Trustees in wJiom are vested the.Lucknow education funds, HalUdaj/ 8797. 

Lushiwton, Henry. Witness agrees in Mr. Lushington's opinion as to the reforms neces- 
sarj* m the judicature of the North-western Provinces, Robinson 6317. 



M. 

MacaOf Bishop of. Part taken by the Portuguese Bishop of Macao in exciting disturb- 
ances among the Portuguese Roman Catholics in Bombay, Strickland 9431 . 

Macaulag, Mr. See Penal Code. 

M'Leod, O. F. Important offices filled by this gentleman in India, within two years and 
eight months of completing his education, Macpherson 8570-8572. 

M^ Lead, J. Memorandum on the salt deposit in Scinde, by Mr. J. M'Leod, Collector of 
Customs at Kurrachee, App. to Fourth Jiep. p. 261, 262. 

M^Mahon, Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas^ Bart.y K.C.B. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — 
Wfw appointed Adjutant-general of the Royal forces in India in the year 1813 ; 356, 357 

^Whs subsequently on the Bombay establishment as oommander-in-chief from 1840 

to 1847 » 35®> 369* 3^6 High opinion formed by witness of the Bengal army, 359 

Tesiimony to the character of the Bombay army as being a most efficient force, 

360-362 — <-— Harmony which subsisted generally between the officers of the Queen aiKi 
o^ I he Company, 363— Attention paid by the Government to any representations for 

reform, &c., made by witness, 364-369 Peculiar readiness of the native troops to 

obey their officers, and to serve under any circumstances that may be required of them, 

367 Evidence as to the abstraction of officers from their corps for stafl* administrative 

purpose<i ; objections to this practice, and suggestions for its remedy, 368, 369. 383-396, 
First Rep. J^v.p. 29. 

Hardship of the present system of furlough, as regards the Company's officers, 370 

fiecommendation tnat in the Commissariat department native contractors be abolished, 
and their places filled by respectable European non-commissioned officers, 371*375. 

380, 381 Opinion that Brahmins or liigh caste men are not detrimental to the disoi- 

pline or efficiency of the Bengal armv, 370«379 Partial infusion of high caste men 

among the Bombay army, 382 Suggestions for remedyin|^ the want of European 

officers with the native regiments of the regular army in India, First Rep., Ev.p. 29* 

Macpherson, George Gordon^ (Analysis of his. Evidence.) — Appears before the Committee 
on behalf of the petition presented to the House by the British Indian Association, 8312- 

8315 Former occupations of witness in Bengal, first in the medical service, and 

subsequeutly in matters of cootmerce, 8313 ^The pttiiion referred to was drawn up 

and signed wholly by natives of Bengal, the* association itself buing exclusively native, 

8316-8320 ^There are 5,900 signslures to the petition, 832i, 

Evidence in support of' the prayer of the petition, that three natives be admitted to 
tke Legi>]ative Council; advantage of anoriier being added firom the North-westeni 
Provinces ; benefits anticipated firom the information on native customs, 8ic., to be 
mpplted to the Council by these members ; how they might be selected, 8322, 8323. 

8328*8351. 8360-8364 C'faanee proposed by the petitioners in the Home Oovem- 

meut by the substitution of one fioard of Management in liea of the Court of Directors 
897— XL K 2 and 
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Macpherscn^ George Gordon. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

and the Board of Control, 8324-8327 Circumstance of the LegislatiTe Council having 

passed Act 21 of 1850 (the Missionary Act), in violation of the express rules of the 
Hindoo law ; opinion that this Act was not justifiable, 8335-8337. 8352-8359. 

Witness entirely concurs in the statements in the petition regarding the civil service, 

8365-8367 Haileybury should be abolished, 8368 And the Civil Service thrown 

open to competition on the part of Europeans and natives, ib, Reference to the objec- 
tion in the petition to the extreme youth of persons sometimes employed in judicial 

duties; evidence in support of this statement, 8369, 8370. 8375-8382 Slight test of 

qualification formerly required before appointing young men to judicial offices ; more 

stringent examination adopted of late years, 8370-8372 Europeans should undergo 

about eight years' service before they are appointed magistrates, 8373, 8374 Expla- 
nation as to a statement in the petition from which it might be inferred that the qualifi* 
cations of civil servants before promotion are not properly tested at the present time, 
«383-8389. 

Circumstances connected with the purchase by witness of Rangamutty (near Moor- 
shedabad), one of the principal filatures belonging to the Company; question as to 
witness's right to some land attached thereto ; decision of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the same; ultimate award by the Governor-general of 10,000 rupees, the 

original amount claimed by witness on being deprived of the land, 8389-8409 From 

the conduct of the collector, who was also magistrate in this case, witness considers 
there is much impropriety in uniting the two offices in one person, 8389-8404. 

Amalgamation of the S udder and Supreme Courts recommended by the petitioners, 

8410-8413 Inadequacy of the police system of Bengal; remedies suggested, 8414- 

8416 Complaint by the petitioners as to the want of roads and railroads, 8417 

Also as to the non-application by Government of the surplus ferry funds to purposes of 

navigation, 8418 Part taken by natives in 1846 in subscribing towards the formation 

of a railway to connect Calcutta with the Ganges, 8419-8422 How far those of the 

petitioners who are zemindars can be justified in complaining against Government for 
not forming roads, &c. when they themselves, who derive especial privileges ftx)m Govern- 
ment, seldom if ever advance <»r subscribe anything for such purposes, 8423-8431—— 
Facility with which ample evidence might be produced in support of the several allega- 
tions in the petition, 8432. 

[Second Examination.] — Instances of the appointment of young men to im|>ortant 
official positions in India, within periods of less than three years from the completion of 

their education, 8569-8576 Dissatisfaction of the natives with this class of appoint*- 

ments, 8577-8580 The evil of appointing young and inexperienced men to respon- 
sible civil offices might be obviated by increasing the number of deputy magistrates, and 

deputy collectors, 8581,8582 Efficient men, whether Europeans or natives, should 

be so appointed, 8584, 8585 Circumstances confirmatory ot witness's opinion of the 

impropriety of uniting the offices of magistrate and collector in one individual, 8586. 

^' Madagascar" The Steamer. Particulars as to the tonnage, armament, cost, 8cc. of this 

vessel, and where employed in the year 1841-42, App. to First Rep.p, 390 Further 

history of the employment of this steamer, xb, p. 400, 403. 

Madras. Inconclusiveness and uncertainty attendant on the working of the judicial system 

of Madras, Lewin 2995 Statement as to the extreme inefficiency of the European 

judicial ^service in Madras; deterioration in the system since the time of Sir Thomas 

'Munro (including the period of his authority), io. 3038-3042, 3045 Instances in 

illustration of the incompetency and dangerous judgments of some of the Madras judges ; 
blame attributed to the Government for their too slight notice of certain cases, ib. 3638- 

3040. 3042-3044. 3046-3050 The territories of Madras now produce a revenue more 

than equal 10 their expenditure, Sullivan 4705— — Museum of natural products and 
school of design established at Madras, Royls 6175, 6176. 

Manner in which the difference of prosperity between Bengal and Madras may be 

accounted for, Dykes 6613, 6614 ^The adoption of the village system in Madras is not 

practicable, ib. 6(536 Extent to which thezemindary system obtains.in the Presidency, 

ib. 6637-6639 ^The former subdivision'of Madras into petty states, whe were always 

at war, is the reason of the thinness of its population, ib. 6615, 6616. 

Statement of the revenue derived from the sale of salt; showing the amount of land 
customs and charges in each of the years 1834-35 to 1850-51, App. to First Itep.p.Q8S 

Statement of the annual jumma of lands sold at Madras on account of arrears of 

hind revenue, amount of such arrears, total sum produced. by such sales, and number of 
cases in which such sales have taken place in each of the years 1841-42 to 1850-51, ib. 
^•389 Account of the gross and net produce of the revenues of Bengal, the North- 
western Provinces, Madras and Bombay combined, and the gross and net charge defrayed 
out of those revenues for the year 1850-51, and as estimated for 1851-52, and 18.52-53, 
Jpp. to Fourth JReo.p. 235, 236. 

Tabular 
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Madras — continued • 

Tabular statement, exhibitin<]^ the statistics of the administration of criminal justice at 

Madras in the years 1 833 and 1 849, respectively, App. to First Rep. p. 409, 410 Similar 

statement illustrating the statistics of civil justice in the same years respectively, ib. 

p. 412 List of ** non-regulation" districts under the authority of the GovemQient uf 

Madras, ti.^i. 414. 

See also Collection of the Land Revenue. Councils. Education, \. Godavery 
Annicui. Governors of Presidencies, 1 . Irrigation, 1 . 3. Judges, 2. Judicature. 
Land Revenue, 1. Legislative Council, 2. Migration of Natives: Motttrpka 
Tax. Police, 2. Punckayets. Roads. Ryotwar System. Salt. Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut. Taxes. Tweeddale, Marquis of. Vernacular Languages. 

Madras Army. The Madras army has not been so extensively employed upon active ser- 
vice as the armies of the other Presidencies; it might, however, be inexpedient to reduce 

it. Sir G. Pollock 591-595 Testimony to the efficient character of tne Madras army, 

Jlfoii/go/iiert« 603-605. 616-645; Lord Gough i6sn, 1655. 1657-1685 Establishment 

of a dep6t of instruction in Madras for the officers and men at head quarters; it is also a 
means of testing improvements and inventions in arms, ilfon^gomene 647-649. 1618- 
1620, See also Foreign Service. Madras Sappers. Recruits. 

Madras Board of Revenue. See Boards of Revenue. 

Madras Missionary Conference. Petition of the ministers and missionaries in Madras com- 
posing the Madras Missionary Conference, praying for inquiry into the condition and 
government of British India, App. to Fifth Rep. p. 129-131. 

Madras Native Association. Reference to a petition from the natives of Madras, which 
was presented through means of witness to the House of Conimons ; with respect to the 
preparation of this petition, it was most probably drawn up by natives, and afterwards 
corrected by a European, Leu?m 3165-3181 Evidence with reference to the allega- 
tions of the petition, /)y*M 7 196-7253 Belief that the petition to wljich the foregoing 

evidence refers was drawn up by a European, ib. 7253. 

Petition of the Madras Native Association and others, native inhabitants of the Presi- 
dency of Madras, praying for inquiiy into the general condition and government of India, 

App. to First Rep. p. 438-472 Further petition for a thorough inquiry into all the 

points affiscting the welfaie of India, App. to fifth Rep. p. 120-122. 

Madras Sappers. The Madras sappers, who are certainly not high caste, are most excellent 
soldiers ; they were originally pioneers or miners, and are better paid than the ordinary 
soldiers, Montgomerie 610. 645*-646. 

Madras University. Recommendation of the Council of Education for the formation of a 
Bible class in the Madras University ; disapproval thereof by the Home Government, 

Marshman 8688-8690 Witness is not aware that of the books used in the Madras 

University *^ Lectures on Mahomed '' is one ; its use would be a violation of the religious 
neutrality of the Govemaient, ib. 8691-8694. 

Madressa. The advantages of the education given at the Madressa is such that the abolition 
of stipends has not prevented an increase in the number of students attending there ; 

tiiose of the Sanscrit College have also increased, Wilson 8436, 8437 'Circumstances 

which discouraged the attendance of scholars at the English class of the Madressa* ib. 
8438. 

Magazines. With few exceptions, the magazines throughout India are kept amply supplied 
with military stores, Sir G. Pollock 403-406. 483-485. 

See also Arsenals. Kytal. 

Magistrates. Criminal jurisdiction exercised by the deputy magistrates, Millett 157G 

Approval of the appointments of magistrates and collector of revenue being vested in the 
same individual, Jaal/iday 1634-1636-— — Efficiency of the native magistrate or Com- 
missioner's assistant in ihe n on -regulation provinces. Sir G. R. Clerk 2161, 2162— — 
Incompeiency of some of the magistrates or judges in the inferior courts, ib. 2201, 2202. 

2308-2310 Propriety of an alteration in the jurisdiction ol* the magistrates, Leunn 

3002; iLeiVA 3341 ^Transfer of magisterial duties from European collectors to 

native moonsiffs suggested, Leioin 3002-3027 Regulations under which in the firs»t 

instance the magistrates may ( xercise jurisdiction ; proposed tribunal in the nature of a 

quarter sessions, Leith 3341 Reccminendation tliat powers of honorary justices of 

peace be vested in the indigo planters, i*. 3341-3343- 3345-3349" 

Expense and inconvenience of the sysiem of sending cases to the magistrate or sessions 
judge, in however distant a part of the district he may be, JevaJijee Pestovjee 3866. 3870- 
3875 Suggested alterations in the mode of procedure of the magistrates in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, ib. 3866-3892 References to the removal, by Lord Dalhousie, of a 

magistrate, for imprisoning an indigo planter, Moore 5990 Remarks as to the powers 
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Magistrates — continued. 

of magistrates in Madras, Dykes 724^'— ^-Frequency of disputes as to land during 
witness's residence at Jessore ; subsequent alterations in tlie magisterial system have 

remedied some of these inconveniences, JBrorfw 7429-7436 European^ should undergo 

about eight years' service before they are appointed magisitrates, Macpherson 8373, 8374 

Impropriety of uniting the two offices of collector and magintrate iu one person; 

circumstances confirmatory thereof, ib. 8389. 8404. 8586. 

See also Deputy Magistrates. Jud^es^ 4, 6. Justices of the Peace. Police, 3. 
Registrar^ or Assistant Judge. Surgeons. 

Mahomedan Law. Working of the Mahomedan criminal law adverted to ; British subjects 

are not amenable to it, Millett 1596-1604 ^The Mahomedan penal law has lost much 

of its identity, Cameron 2942 The educated portion of the Mahomedaiis are well 

acquainted with their o^\n law, BailHe ^^50. 

See also Avrungzehe. Codification of the Law. Kazee-ool-Koozat. Law of 

Contracts. 

Mahomedan Soldiers. The proportion of Mahomedans to Hindoos in the aggregate of the 
army is about one to four, P. Melvill 24-26. See also Pathans. 

Mahomedans. See Native Officials. Natives. Pagan Festivals. 

Mahratta. Portit»ns of the Mahratta territory recommendeded to be restored to their 

former rulers, Sullivan 5552, 5553 Feeling of the people in the Mahratta country in 

favour ot a return to their tbrmer government und^r Bajee Rao, ih. 5553. 

Mahratta Dufter, or Native Revenue Establishment. Authority under uhich this establif^h- 
ment acts ; it is a very requisite one, Dykes 7227— —Statement as to the o&su^ of 
Mahratta dufter, App. to First Rep. p. 456. 

Mahratta Language. See Vernacular Languages, 1. 

Malcolm, Sir John. Opinion of Sir J. Malcolm as to the imposition of a succession, tax, 
or nuzzerana on rent-free tenures, Mangles 6i*j^. 

Malwa Opium. The opium revenue in Bombay is derived from the opium produced in the 

Native states of Malwa, Prideaux 5362 Before the acquisition of Scinde it used to 

find its way through Scinde by the port of Kurrachee, and so escape duty, ib. 

Manchester. Duty incumbent on the manufacturers of Manchester, to encourage the pro- 
duction of cotton in India; plan by which they might do so, Wight S94^ Di«P!B»- 

clinatii'n of the manufacturers to incur any risk by experiments iu India, ib. 5942. 5957. 
6985, 69^6. 

Petition of tlie city of Manchester in public meeting assembled, praying for refoim in 
the Home Government, App. to First Hep. p. 51 1-— Peliiion of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Manufactures, and other Inhabitants of Manchester, against the GovemmeiU of India 

Bill, App. to Fourth Rep., p. 241 Peliticm of the nwrchants, manufacturers, and 

others, of the city of Manchester, complaintiig of the duty Hvied by the East India 
Company on salt, ii. p. 252. 

Manchester CommercieU Association. Petition of tlie DirectMrs of the Manchester- GeiQ- 
mercial Association against the GoTemment of India Bitf, App^ to FouFth Rep. p. 242. 

Mangles, Ross Donnelly, Member of the Committee. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Appoint- 
ments held by witness in India, 6184, 6185 The land revenue of India is not a tax, 

but the rent of land the property of the Staie, 6186, 6187 Condition of the ryots ia 

different districts ; their poverty, in any instance, is- srttribu table rather to tlie subdmsion 

of property, &c., than to the system of land revenue, 6188, 6i8y. 6196-6199 The land 

revenue being analogous to an ordinary renlcharge on estates does not operate unfavour- 
ably to those having a permanent tenure of land, 6190-6195 The ryots are amply 

protected by the law, 6200-6i03, 

Resemblance of the social state of the ryols to tliat of the cottiers of Ireland, 6204, 

6205 Comfort obiaitiinjr among the ryots of Bengal, 6206-6210 Fallaciousness 

of the supposition that a reduction of the land revenue would encourage the cultivation 

of cotion, 021 1 The rflinquishment of the land revenue would only benefit a class of 

agricultural landlords at the expense of the rest of the commtmity, 6212, 6213 

Eijuitahlenessof the lesumption laws, 6214 Regulation of 1 793, with reference thereto, 

6215 Expediency of a sto-ict enforcement of the resumption laws, and an aboUtion of 

certain objectionable sources of revenue, 6216 Quantity of land held rent-free in 

certain districts, 6217. 

Opinion of Sir Thomas Munro relative to fraudulent grants of enams, 6218, 6219. 6227 

The land revenue being the principal tax, no exemptions in the shape of such grants 

should be permitted, 6220-6223. 6239, 6240 There is no analogy between a resump- 
tion of rent in such cases, and the resumption of land-tax or tithes on lands in England. 

6223 
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Mangles^ Ross Donnelly^ M.P. (Analysis of his Evidence) — cuntinuecL 

6323 A retrospective resumption would be a hardship, 6224 ^Lands exempted 

from rent are always bought on the risk of the exemption continuing ; in no case, there- 
fore, would a resumption be a grievance, 6225, 6226 Circumstances which substantiate 

the practice of resumptions by Native princes in former times, 6227 Strict rules have 

been laid down by the Government as to the period beyond which no resumptions should 

take place, 6228 Native Governments never showed that indulgence to grants of 

exemptions which the present Government have shown, 6229, 6230. 6238. 

Legal process gone through, either to effect a resumption or confirm an exemption o^ 

rent, 6230-6238 Particular laws relative to same in Bengal, 6233-6235 The rent 

of land is held, in India, to be the property of the State, 6241-6243 Relative advan- 
tages of such a system oF taxation, as compared with that of Europe, 6242-6246 On 

making acquisitions (»f territory, the Company have always fixed a period, the possession 
of giants beyond whLeh have been unquestioned, 6247-6250— —Extensive character of 
tlie fraudulent alienations, 6251. 

[Second Examination.]~Erroncousne8s of the opinions obtaining in this country rela- 
tive to the altumgha jaghire enam, 625-2, 6253 The Regulations of 1793 affect the 

grants in Bengal, 6254 The grants have always been of the rent of the land, and not 

of the soil itself; the Sovereign laying claim to the former only, and not the latter, 6255- 
6257 Rights in the soil held tn certain districts by particular classes, 6258 Cir- 
cumstances under which alienations of land revenue were ordinarily made, 6259, 6260 

The doubts as to permitting to the ryots the benefit of iinprovements made by them 

without additional assessment, were settled in the Madras Presidency by a despatch 
now read, of2 Jutic 1852; 6261-6263. 

Principles upon which this object is attained in various other districts, 6264, 6266 

The most just plan for meeting any probable deficiency of revenue would be to 

institute a searching inquiry into grants of enam land, in order to the resumption of such 

as were fraudulent, 6267 Data which justify the supposition of the success of such a 

proceeding, t6. A succession tax might be established, the principle not being a 

novel one to the country, ih. Copy minute by Sir Charles Metcalfe, dated 13 Novem- 
ber 1828, on the subject of nuascerana and the resumption of free grants, ib. 

Reasons favourable to levying a nuzzerana, and to resumption of grants of exemption 

from land revenue, 6268, 6269. 6280, 6281 No political danger is to be apprehended 

from such a measure, 6270— — In former times rent-free grants not being in perp-tuity, 

the payment of a succession tax, in lieu of their resumption, was preferred, 6271 

Lora Metcalfe was favourable to a nuzzerana after the validity of the grant had been 

proved ; but failing such proof, to a resumption, 6272 A succession or nuzzerana lax 

on rent-free tenures alone, would involve no peculiar hardship, as at present they have the 

benefit (»f a Gk)vernment for which they pay nothing, 6273--6278 It is a question of 

taxation, and not of tenure, 6279. 

Period beyond which inquiries relative to rent-free lands are limited, 6282, 6283 

Lenient conditions on which resumed lands have been settled, 6284-6986 ^ost of the 

North-wester^ survey and settlement ; Bengal and pjirts of Bombay are now going through 

the same process, 6287 ^The way to secure to the ryots their rights, is by a good and 

cheap administration of justice, 6288 Relati^ms existing between the zemindars and 

the ryots, 6289-6291 The permanent settlement has largely extended cultivation, 

6292, 6293 Cruelties formerly practised by native princes in enforcing the collection 

of the retenue, 6294 Circumstances under which the revenue was collected in 

Oude and Delhi at the beginning of this century, 6295 Increased prosperity of the 

cultivating classes of India ; confirmation of this, from the quantity of precious metal 
uoaported, 6296 Manner in which tliis treasure may be absorbed, 6296-6298. 

Mcmners and Customs of the Natives, Principle successively recommended by Warren 
Hastings and Lord Ciornwallis that due consideration be paid to the customs and usages 

of the natives, Leith225^ Statement that remonstrances have been frequently made 

in Bombay against charges affecting the customs or inierests of the natives without 
receiving any attention from the Legislative Council, Jevanjee Pefiton;>e 3^46-3952. 
See also Cocoa Nut Festival. Dusserah, Feast of. Funeral Obsequies. Hindoo 
Laws and Customs. Lex Loci Act. Pagan Festivals. 

Manufactures. The real diffictilty of India lies in the want of manufactures rather than in 
the present system of land revenue. Bird 5610-5613. 5665— —Practicability of intro- 
ducing manufactures into the more populous )mcts of tlie country considered, ib. 5666 

^I'he want of fuel is an important matter, ib, 5666 That want would be removed 

in a great degree if there uas a general system of railways, ib. 5667— —The North- 
wesiern Provinces never had any mantifacloi its of importance, T.J^ iTttnier 5818— — 
The destruction of the Indian cotton maimiactures is due to the high duty imposed on 
goods sent here, Moore 5874 Establishment by witness of the manufacture of stone- 
ware, of oil of vitriol, soda, &c,, in Western India, Jeffrei^s 7682. 

See also hon Manufattwre. Salt. 
897— II. N 4 Maps. 
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Maps. Political Map of India, App. to Sixth Rep.p. 184 Military Map, ift.— -Revenue 

Map, ib. General and Commercial Map of India, and the adjacent countries and 

islands, ib, Map showing the British Possessions on the North-west frontier of India 

and the adjacent states, 26. 

Marine Surveys. See Surveys {Marine). 

Marriaty Mr. Evidence given by him before the Committee of 1848, relative to the 
depressed condition of the cultivators of the soil, quoted, Rustomjee Viccqfee, 5544. 

Marshall, Mr. Henry. Opinion of Mr. Marshall, the eminent military surgeon, as to the 
favourable tendency of promoting the competition of talent in the medical profession, 
Martin, 8903. 

Marshman, John Clarke. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Occupations of witness during a 
long residence near Calcutta; opportunities possessed by him for thoroughly understand- 
ing the Indian character and the working of British rule, 3512 Definition of the code 

of laws current in the Regulation Provinces, 3513— — Exiren^e voluminousness and tech- 
nicality are its chief defects, ib. Suggested adoption in the Regulation Provinces of 

some such simple code of civil law as tnat which has been found to work so nell in the 
Punjaub, 3514 Earnest desire of the present Government of India to produce a sim- 
plification of our laws, ib. 

Gradation of employment through which a covenanted civil servant must pass before 

he arrives at the office of judge; defects of the system, 3515-3521 Mistrust of the 

natives in the earlier decisions of a civil and sessions judge as at present appointed, 

3515. 3523 The preparation of persons for civil judges should begin at Haileybury, 

3516— — In India they should first serve under the magistrate and collector for six or 

seven years, 3516- 3526-3528 They should then be appointed to the office of registrar 

or assistant judge, which office it is very expedient to re-establish, 3516 From the 

office of i^egistrar they should be at once promoted to the post of civil and sessions judge, 

ib. From this post judges should be chosen direct for the Superior or Sudder Court, 

ib. 

Circumstance of judges in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut at Calcutta having heett 

appointed who had never sat for six months in any civil court, 3516-3519 How far 

the revenue department may be more lucrative than the judicial service, 3520, 3521 

General confidence of the natives in the integrity of tne European covenanted judges,. 

3522 There is no necessity for submitting judges about to be appointed to the Sudder 

Courts to an examination as to their qualifications; their opportunities, when on the 

zillah bench, to become properly qualined adverted to, 3524-3528 The system of 

selection of judges by seniority is almost universally followed, 3529, 3530 " I n the 
North-western Provinces Mr. lliomason seems to have a strong contempt for the prin- 
ciple of seniority ; instance thereof, 3531. 

[Second Examination.] — ^Testimony to the popularity and efficiency of the system of 
administration of justice by the native judges, as remodelled by Lord W. Bentinck in 

1830; 3533 Anxiety of the several Governments within the last fifteen years to 

improve the whole body of the native judicial servants, 3533. 3536. 3539. 3593 

Inadequacy of the salary of the moonsiffs, 3533. 3535 Also, though to a lesser extent, 

of the Sudder Ameens, 2534, 3636 ^And of the principal Sudder Ameens, t6. 

Excellent knowledge of the law possessed by the moonsi£& generally, 3535 The 

establishment of a law college for native judges is not needed, 3536 Improvements 

in the qualiKcations of the native judicial officers may be safely left to Government, 3536. 
36381 3639 Respect of the natives for the office of principal Sudder Ameen,3537. 

Advantage of moonsiffs having practiced as vakeels ; this will probably be rendered 
indispensable, 3538, 3539 — -Inexpediency of promoting vakeels direct to the office of 

principal Sudder Ameeu ; this practice has not obtained of late, 3538. 3540 How far 

the natives have confidence in the decisions of the native judges, 3541 Indepen- 
dent and honourable manner in which native judges have generally acted, ib. Expe- 
diency of the present appeal from the native juc^es to the European judges, 3542 

Objections to any change in the language used m the courts, 3543 Substitution in 

1835 of Hindostanee and Bengalee for Persian, which was previously the universal official 
language throughout Bengal; popularity of this change, 16. Inexpediency of appoint- 
ing as judges in the Company's courts barristers from the English bary3544. 

Importance of reducing the system of law in India to greater simplicity, 3545 

Assimilation to the system of county courts in Ehgland recommended, ib. — —Further 
reference to the efficiency of the regulations in the Punjaub for the administration of 

Justice, 3545, 3546 Independence and int^rity of the European covenanted judges; 

impartial treatment of the natives by them, 3547,3548. 3551 Just manner in which 

suits by natives against collectors are conducted, 3548, 3549. 3551, 3552 Dissiitid- 

faction felt in India with regard to appeals to the Privy Council in this country, 3553, 

3554 Opinion that the tribunal of final appeal cannot be established in India, 3555' 

^Value of the cases in which the right of appeal can be exercised, 3554, 3555 

Suggestion 
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Suggestion that one of the most eminent of the retired judges of the Company's 
Sudder Court should occupy the same position in the Privy Council as one of the judges 
of the Queen's Courts in India now occupies, 3556* 

Unsatisfoctory state of the police in Bengal ; evidence in elucidation thereof, 3557 

seq. Excellent working of the police in the Punjaub, 3558, 3559 Also in the 

North-western Provinces, under Mr. Thomason's administration, 3558. 3560 Frequent 

occurrence of decoities in Ben^i ; mode of action of the <lecoits, 3562-3565. 3581. 3584 
— — Decoity is the normal cnme of Bengal, especially of the Lower Provinces, 3566, 
3567. 3570 — —Evidence as to the steps taken under different Governments to suppress 
this criuie ; summary course adopted by the Mahomedan government, and advocated by 

Warren Hastings, 3568-3572. 3576-3581 Suppression of Thuggee adverted to; 

how effected, 3572-3576. 3579 The decoits are much less ferocious than they 

used to be, 3585, 3586. 

Expediency of a union of the oflSces of collector and magistrate in Bengal, as is 

the case in the North-western Provinces, 8cc., 3587, 3588 Evils arising from the 

system of appeals from the magistrate to the sessions judge; remedy suggested, 3589 

Inadequacy of the ]>ublic establishments in Bengal to cope with crime, 3590^-^ 

The regular constabulary numbers only 10,000 men, 16. ^The village chokeydars are a 

numerous body, but from their inadequate pay and uncertain appointment, &c., are 

almost useless, 3590-3592 Further reference to the inadequate pay of the principal 

Sudder Ameens; recommendation that they receive 900 or 1,000 rupees a month, 3594. 

[Third Examination.] — Wiih respect to the formation of the Supreme Council, it is 
very desirable thai two civil members from Madras and Bombay be included therein, 

4379-4381 ^^Ihe members now attain to the Council when too advanced in life, and 

should be raised thereto after a period of about twemy-five years* service, 4382,4383 

A much younger man should be selected for military member of the Council than is 

the case at piesent, 4384 The services of the legislative member should extend over a 

period of seven or more years, instead of being limited to Kve years, 4385. 

Expediency of the Governor-general in Council retaining control over the 6nancial 
arrangements of the several Presidencies as regards the execution of public works, 8cc., 

4386-4388 It would be well, however, if laiger resources were placed at the disposal 

of the governors of the Presidencies, 4388 Arguments in favour of retaining the seat 

of government at Calcutta, 4389 The objection to its non-centrality would apply to 

almost all capitals, ib. Benefits anticipated as regards official communication 

throughout India from the formation of the electric telegraph, 4389-4392^— Opinion 
that the Governor-general should always be at liberty to absent himself from Calcutta 

for as long a period as he consideis expedient, 4390-4393 It is not advisable that 

during sach absences he should be attended by the Council, 4390-4392. 

Witness considers the Legislative Council the weakest and most unsatisfactory of all 

our institutions in India ; suggestions for its re-constiturion, 4394-4396 Inexpediency 

of appointing natives to the executive council, 4397 They niight, however, be admitted 

to a much larger share in the administration of affairs, ib. Testimony to the efficient 

government of the North-western Provinces by Mr. Thomason, 4398*^ Extremely un» 

favourable contrast presented by the Government of Bengal to that of the North-western 

Provinces; causes to which attributable, 4399 The remedy is to assimilate the 

government to that of the North-western Provinces, and to appoint a most able man as 
governor, who should be entirely unfettered by a council, and should possess very ample 
powers, 4400. 

[Fourth Examination.] — In the event of there being a separate governor of Bengal, the 

patronage should be vested in him, 4401 Belief that this woufd not at all impair the 

authority or dignity of the Governor-general, tift. Evidence to the effect that the 

governments of Madras and Bombay should, Uke the North-western Provinces, be placed 
m the hands of the ablest men in the public service in India, unfettered in any way by a 

council, 4402-4418. 4421 Wherein the system of having a council at Madras and 

Bombay is objectionable, 4405-4408 Want of acquaintance with Indian affairs attri- 
buted to the governors of presidencies sent out from England, 4405. 4413-4418. 

Witness attributes the efficient government of tlie North*weslem Provinces to the 

individual action of Mr. Thomason, uncontrolled by a council, 4416 Preference given 

to individual responsibility, in such cases, to the interposition of a council, 4417-4421^ 

It is very inexpedient to appoint men far advanced in life to responsible offices in the 

^overnmeni, 4419, 4420 Before the passing o\ any Act in India, a draft of the same 

IS published at least two months previously, 4422, 4423 ^The natives frequently avail 

themselves of this opportunity to remonstrate against legislation, 4422-4479 — ^Their 
representations have had considerable effect with the members of the Council in causing 
modifications in the Acts, ib. 

Evidence as to the publicity given to the proceedings of the Government in the news- 
papers of the country ; extent to which sucn proceedings have been open to discussion 
897 — IL O since 
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wace the estaUisfament of a firee press, 4414, et «0gr«-— Nature of the restrtctiou impoeed 
upon oflSeerB as regards the discussion of milittiry mattersi ia the newspapers ; adTisabi- 
lity of such restriction, 4425-4433. 444^9-4441'-— ^—Gkroeml ability of the Indian press, 
4434*-" — Public documents and c^cial information cannot be communicated to the press 

Without in some measure incurring the displeasure of the Government,, 4435 Difficulty 

in procuring acceats to official documents ; susgeslion that such difficulty be remiiTedk 
and that the same freedom ofdiscussioa be aUowed novir as was the ease under Lord 
William Bentinck's administr^itioay 4436-4478. 

Reference to the latitwle allowed by Govemtnent in the " Indophilus'' ccntrorersy, 
in which Sir C, Trevelyan was eng^iged, 4436-4438— —Feeling of Lord Auckland in 
regard to the fireedom of the press ; paper delivered in, containing his opinion as to the 
establishmem of a Ooremment organ, 4443-4444, ^Nsodntd Hep, ^PP' P- 79*-7 — Explana- 
tion as to Lord Ellenborough's prohibition to officers to publish official inforniution ; 
case of Colonel Sleeman adFei*ted to, 4445-4448— — Distinction to be observed in the 
publication of judicial and revenue papers, and of military and political documejiis ; class 
of papers desirable to be published, 4449-4461. 4469. 

Benefits derived from Mr. Thomasoa's practice in the Nordi-westem Provinces of 
poblishii^ stati^tcal and other official information, 4457-4461 Ctrcumstance con- 
nected with an application by witness to examine the Govemtaent records in Calcutta, 
in reference to a work on which he was engHged, vix. ** The Ui^itory of the Seraaapore 
Mission ;" partial refusiil of tliis application, 4465-4470* 4475— — Circa«istance of Mr. 
Halliday having offered unlimited access to Mr. George Thompson, when in India some 
time since, to any paper he might wish to see in the judicial and revenue departments, 

4477f4478- 

The greater age now tlian formerly of members of the council is accounted kv by the 
fact thnt civil servants remain much longer in India than they used to do, 4480, 4481 

^Younger men should be appointed, though some difficulty might be felt, 4482-4484 

Calculation of Lord Wellesley, that every civilian might retire after twenty-five 

years* service, with a full competency; inapplicability of this calculation to the present 
tiine, 4483-4489. 

In many respects, the laws of British India are in advance of the laws of England, 

4490, 4491 Equal fooling, as regards litigation. Sec, on which the natives are placed 

with Ihe Government, 4492-4494 ^Extent to which the inferiority of the G<>vemment 

of Bengal to that of the North-western Provinces may be owing to the difference in the 

character of the people, and in the nature of the country, 4495-4500 Further remarks 

in approval of the suggestion that it is not desirable to have C:)uncils at the minor Pre- 
sidencies, 4501-4505. 4519-4523 Opinion of Sir George Clerk in favour of such 

councils adverted to, 4502-4504 Expediency of the Governors of the Presidencies 

being appointed for a much longer period than five years, 4506-4508— —Explanation as 
to the land settlement of Bengal by Lord Cornwallis; great mischief inflicted by this 

measure; remedy piDpoeed, 4509*4518 Reasons for the Gbvernur-General being 

assisted by a Council, 4520 Belief that men like Mr. Thomason may, without much 

difBcutty, be foond foi* Governors of the Presidencies, 4521*4523. 

Opinion that no inconvenience would arise from the Commander-in-Chief not being 

a member of Council in the Presidencies, 4524-4527 Wieners contemplatesL that the 

Commander-in-Chief should be sent from this country, and that the Governors be appointed 

from the Civil Service in India, 4528-4530 ^The civil servants who go to India when 

about nineteen years old, and serve there for thirty years, have by that timrt seen their 
best days, as regards vigour and intellect, 4531, 4532. 

Remarks to the effect that it would be exceedingly advHntageoiu if Government would 
more fireely communicate information to the press, 4534, 4535- 4538-4540— —Access to 
particular documents is at present freqtusntly obtained by ine^ans of bribery ; ihe late King 
of Burmah obtained access to almost ail (he despatches sent to the Resident at his court, 

4535* 4560, 4561 Inexpediency of the Government having a recognised official organ, 

4536> 4537 Practice as regards the defence of public servants against attacks upon 

them in the press; desirability of their being allowed by Government publicly to refute 

the charges brought against them, 4541-4559. 4562-451)5 Reference to the law of 

libel in India; suggested simplification thereof, 4547~465^« 

Disadvantages as regards patronage, &c. in appointing the Grovernors of Presidencies 
from the Indian Civil Service; the advantages of such mode of appointment are, how- 
ever, much greater, 4566, 4567 Gonsidemtion of the relative powers to be possessed 

by the Commander-in-Chief, and by the Governor in the minor Presidencies, supposing 
the latter to be without a Coimcil, 4568-4578. 

Anomaly of the system by wliich the holders of East India stock appi)int the Gavernoi*s 

of India, 4579 Advantage of the Government by the Court of Directors, in their being 

elected without subservience to any political party, 4580 Disapproval of the mode 

of election of Directors, as regards the canvass they are obli^d to undergo, 4581 

Su^estion that one-fourth or one*third of the Court of Directors be elected from per^ns 

having 
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having a kxig locKan experience ; how they might be nominated and elected, 45te'-4584. 
4633-4638. 4660. 

Objection to the OoTemment of India bemg vested sotely in the Grown; approval of 
the present system of double goTemar^ent ; modifieaftioQS which osaj be tntrednced 
therein, 4583-4586« 4637-4646*- — Diversify of opinion in India as regards the relative 
n>erit8 of government by the Company and faiy the Crown, 4586^— -Consideration of the 
present system of patronaGre in the Civil Service; snggested alteration therein, 4587- 

4590 ^Tbere is too miKm attention paid at Haileybnry to tbe stodr of tlie Oriental 

languages, more especially of Sanscrit, and too little attentaon to English education, 4591 
«<p— -Stringent roles adopted in India for the examination of civilians after their appoint- 
meut to the service ; efficiency of these rules, 4593. 

Objection to the present mode of commonication between tte Court of Directors and 
tbe Board of Control, 4593. 4631— Suggestion that the President of tiie Board attend 
peraonally tbe conferences of the Directors, i&.—— Difficulties in the way of giving to 
nolders of Government notes in India and this country a voice in the election of Directors, 

4594 Recommended revival of the practice of bringing an Indian budget annually 

before Parhanient, as was formerly done by Mr. Dundas^ 4595 Oousklerable benefit 

that would arise if it were incumbent on tbe Gkivemors of tbe various Presidencies to 
draw up an annual report of the general state of the coimtry^ &c., 4596. 46^* 46^7^ 
4628. 

Evidence to the effiact that immediate tegislatiotf for India i^ very desiraUe, 4597- 
4599 — —Expediency of such legislation extendiug over an indefinite period, and not over 
twenty years, as hitherto, 4597. 4611 1-4696-*-^- How far, by tbe Act of 1833, the East 
India Company have any authority in the government of India beyond the disposni of 
the patronage, 4600-4690— —^As regards tbe future action of tbe Court of Directors and 
of the Boara of Control, witness proposes no alteration, further than the presence of the 
President of the Board at their dehberaiioris, in lieu of written communications between 
them, as hitherto, 4631, 4632. 4639-4646. 

Popular opinion in India that tbe government of the country rests with the East India 
Company, 4647-4649. 4654. Any udiom attaching to the Oovernment falls, conse- 
quently, on the Company, though not responsible for the same, 4650-4653 Approval . 

of the suggestion that ihe name of the Crown be substituted for that of the Company in 

the future Government of India, 4654*4657 Present influence ef the Court of Dir^^ctors 

in possessing the initiative as regmrds all despatches, 4658, 4659— — ^Inexpediency of 
admitting the retired civil servants of the Company to a voice in the election of the 
Directors, 4660j»466i. 

[Fifth Examination.} — Particulars as to the English schools in the Bengal Presidency, 
namely, the Government, Missionary, and Native Proprietary Schools; the two first 

class of schools also exist in the ^ra Presidency, 8587, 8588 Respective degrees 

of attainment reached by the pupils in the several classes of schools named, 8589. 

The limited circumstances of the natives prevent their continuing at tbe English schools 
so long as to become well grounded in the English language, 8590— — The education in 

the Government schools is of a strictly secular character, 8591 Among the natives 

religion and education are intimately united, 8592 To attempt to introduce Chris- 
tianity into the Government educational establishments, would arouse the religious feel- 
ings of the natives and the disapprobation of the press, cause the desertion of the schools 
by the natives, and occasion considerable embarrassment to the Government, 8593, 

8594 ^*^ indifference to Christianity of many of the European teachers in the schools, 

and the circumstance of the native teachers being Hindoos, afford but indifferent gua- 
rantees for an edifying dissemination of Christian truths, 8595, 8596. 

The secular education of the Goveinment has done much to propagate a disbelief in 

the superstitions of the Hindoo religion, 8597 ^^^ better educated natives offer the 

strongest opposition to Christianity, it,- ■ Tlie increasing disbelief in Hindooism is 10 

be attributed to the establishment of the sect of Vedantists, ib. ^The readiness with 

which many Hindoos formerly became Mahomedans from mercenary motives, induces 
the belief that had our Government offered them premiums to abandon Hindooism they 
would have done so, 8598. 

[Sixth Examination.}— Character of the education given to natives in tbe Missi«>nary 

Colleges, 8599. 8601 Difference in the books used at the Missionary and at the 

Government Colleges, 8600 Number of students of the Misssionary and the Govern- 
ment Institutions, who have embraced Christianity, 8602 The first conversions to 

Christianity at the Missionary schools caused great alarm among the natives; this feeling 

has subsided, 8603 Failure of the attempt of the Hindoos of Calcutta to establi>h 

anti-missionary colleges, 8604, 8605 Modification sought by the natives, of the rule 

of the Shastras, which prohibits the restoration of those who have once lost caste, 8606, 
8607. 

897 — II. O 2 Prejudice 
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Prejudice formerly entertained among some members of the civil service and officers 
of Government, against the employment of natives educated in the Government schools, 

8608 Lord Hardinge's notification of 1844 ^^^ attributable to this prejudice ; it was, 

however, superseded by a subsequent one ; disapproval by the Ck>urt of Directors of this 

latter document, 8608-8611 ^The second notification on the subjects of examination 

of native candidates lor pubhc employment, virtually excluded all but those who had 
been educated in the Government colleges, 8612— --* Dissensions occasioned by the noti- 
fication on the examination of native candidates for employment, between the Council of 
Education and the Missionaries and others, ib. 

The dissensions on the subject of education might be obviated by the establishment 

of Universities on the principle of the London University, 8613 Sum devoted to 

educational purposes in India ; iu present amount is not tutticient, 8614 Expediency 

of adopting in India, with reference to educational grants, a similar plan to that of thie 
Privy Council of Education in this country of grants in aid, and a similar system of 

inspection ot schools, 8615-8617 Both the grants in aid and ilie proposed inspection 

should be irrespective of religious creeds, and'of vernacular or other schools, 8618, 8619 

Disposition already manifested in different ways, by the several authorities in India, 

to pursue some such plan as that suggested, 8619-8621. 

System of vernacular education which witness would suggest, 86'2-2 Means by 

which a proper quantity of vernacular school books could be procured, 8623, 8624 

Reasons in fivour of the utility of vernacular translations of works for use in schools, 

8625 The best encouragement that could be given to natives to send their children 

to the vernacular schools would be, to make the inferior civil appointments prizes, attain- 
able by die most proficient scholars, 8626-8629, 8669, 8670 -. Holding out civil 

appointments as prizes would induce children to remain longer at school than they now 
do, 8630, 8631 Improbability of the English language ever superseding the Ben- 
galee, 8632 Great increase, since the commencement of the century, in the production 

of works in the Bengalee language, ib. 

Age and qualification which should entitle pupib in vernacular schools to receive 

civil appointnienlK, 8633 Comparative value of the lower class of civil appointments, 

8634 The disinclination of respectable natives to take inferior appointments is not so 

much the obstacle to filling them, as the difficulty of finding natives of the high educa- 
tional standard required, 8635 It is necessary in order to the proper discharge of the 

dutifs of the higher judicial offices, that the natives filling them should have entered the 
lower grades, and risen to them, 8636. 8650. 

Number of youths in the Gk>vernment service in the interior who received their educa- 
tion at English institutions, 8637 ^The object of Lord Hardinge's notification was to 

obtain the best scholars for filling the civil appointments in the interior, 8638 Diffi- 
culties which arose in effecting the object, 8639-8641 Manner in which witness 

arrived at his estimate of the number of public appointments for which natives are quali- 
fied, 8642-8645 The qualifications for which appointments should be conferred, 

ought to be determined by the Government, 8646. 

The promotion of natives from the lower to the higher appointments would act as a 
stimulus to their exertion and good conduct, 8647-8649 Period at which Govern- 
ment might require certificates of merit from candidates for appointment^ 8650-8652 
— —Dishonest means by which chokeydars and daro^ahs are accustomed to increase 

their emoluments, 8653-8655 Attempts made to improve the chaiucter of these 

classes of officers; failure of same, 8655-8660 The reformation of the lower subor- 
dinates will be a work of time, 8661-8663 Resemblance of the official morality of 

native servants to that of the public servants in this country in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
8662, 8663. 

Extent of education among the native officers in the courts, 8664 Variations in the 

dialects of the Bengalee language, 8665-8667 Abolition of the Persian language as 

that of the state and courts of law ; the circumstance of its never getting into ordmary 

use confirms the ohjection to the adoption of English in its stead, 8668 Injustice 

that would be done by insisting on a knowledge of English in natives filling appointments, 

8671, 8672. 8674 Utility of natire officers being acquainted with the English 

language, 8673 Objection of the Government to the native and European officers in 

courts of law communicating with one another in any other than the vernacular language, 
8675. 

Honesty and leniency to those beneath them is to be preferred in native officers, rather 

than their having a knowledge of English literature, 8676 ^The system in India is 

that of native agency and European supervision, 8677 Objections to investing natives 

with an uncontrolled authority, independent of European supervision, 8678 Neces- 
sity of an exclusive training of persons in this country for the civil administration of 

India, 8679-8681 Mere book learning should not be a qualification for natives to be 

appointed to offices ; they should enter at tlie subordinate offices, and be promoted as 
seemed proper, 8682-8685. 

Extent 
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Extent to which religious works are in use in the Government colleges, 8686-868 ^ 

Recommendation of the Council of Education for the formation of a Bible class i^ 

the Madras Uuiversity; disapproval of the Home Government of this recommendation^ 

8688-8690 It bein; necessary that a master should be appointed to any proposed 

Bible class in the Governuient institutioniiy the natives would connect this circumstance 

with an authorised attempt at proselytism, 8690 Witness is not awaie thnt of the 

books used in tlie Madras University '' Lectures on Mohammed " is one; its use would 
be a violation of the religious neutrality of the Government^ 8691-8694. 

Remarks relative to the number of students in the different schools of certain districts 

8695, 8696 The effect of the education given to natives in the Government schools 

is to un-Hindooise them, wiiliout substituting any other belief, 8697 Provision in the 

Bensjal Presidency for the education of women, 8698-8700 Ignorance of t le native 

women, 8701— — improvements that might be effected in the selection of works in use in 

the colleges, &c. of India, 8702, 8703 Objections to the introduction of the Bible in 

the Government colleiies, 8704— Number of Christian teachers in the Government 

colleges, 8705 Rates of remuneration of teachers, 8706-8709 Natives do not 

obtain any temporal advantage by eutbracing Christianity, 8710-8713. 

Motives from which ihe Government preserve a neutrality in the mutter of ihe religious 
education of natives, 8714— — If it were attempted to introduce Christianity into the 
Hindoo College at Calcutta, the influential natives might succeed in shutting up that 

establishment, 8715 Degree in whicii Europeans prompt the religious and political 

movements of natives in Csdcutta, 8716- Extent to which the study of the Bible is 

pursued by native students, 8717, 8718. 

Limited veneration of some students of the missionary colleges for the doctrines of 

-Christianity, 8719 Instances of the conversion to Christianity of natives after leiving 

the Government colleges, 8720 The comparison of the European and native cha- 
racters is unfavourable to the honesty of the latter, 8721, 8722 Precocity of talent 

of theyoune natives; this is, however, ouite reversed in after life, 8722— —Distribution 
of Mahomedans in the missionary schools, 8723. 

Employment of Germans in the missionarv establishments, 8724, 8725 — —Extent to 

which natives assist the missionaries as catecbists and teachers, 8725-8727 Witness's 

suggestion for grants in aid, to be given by the Government to the different educational 

establishments, was intended to include those of the missionaries, 8728, 8729 ^The 

clamour that might arise if the missionary schools received grants in aid, would subside 

when it was known that all creeds participated in the grants, 8730-8733 Distinction 

to be drawn between the immediate connexion of the (iovemment with the dissemination 
-of Christianity, and the making grants in aid to schools of all denominations, 8733-8741. 

System under which grants in aid should be made to educational establishments, 8734, 

8735 A knowledge of English should not be required of the students from vernacular 

schools, who were applicants for Government employment, but it should be required in 
the case of the higher class of appointments, 8736 The test for students, bein^ candi- 
dates for public employment is too high, 8738-8740 The intention of the Lex Loci 

Act of 1850 was to abrogate the Hindoo law, which rendered the succession of the heir 
to the estate of his father dependent on his performance of certain idolatrous funeral obse- 
quies, and thus disinherited a convert to Christianity, 8742-8745. 

Rule laid down by Warren Hastings in 1772, as to the observance of the Hindoo and 
of the Mabomedan laws in suits relating to the people of those respective sects ; objections 

raised thereto by the ministers of the Nabob of Moorsbedabad, 8743 Circumstances 

under which Warren Hastings made the above rule ; relaxation in the strictness of its 

application made by Lord Corawallis in 1793; 8744 The operation of the Lex Loci 

Act does not extend to those lands which are appropriated to the support of temples, and 

held by sacerdotal families, 8746, 8747 Practice that would be observed by a convert 

to Christianity succeeding to an estate partially appropriated to religious uses, 8748 

Frequency of litigation relative to rights to estates devoted in part to religious uses, U>. 

The Lex Loci Act seeks to protect the rights of converts to Christianity, and not to 

impugn those of Hindoos, 8748, 8749 Text of the Lex Loci Act, 8750 ^The objec-> 

tion urged a^inst the Lex Loci enactment on the ground of its being an infringement of 

Hindoti law, is similar to that formerly used against the abolition of suttees, 8751 

Reasons in favour of the Lex Loci Act, 8752 Neither the Presidency of Bombay, nor 

the North-western Provinces have memorialised against the Lex Loci Act ; circumstances 
under which the memorial from Calcutta was got up ; failure of the attempt of certain 
natives of Calcutta to arouse the religious feeling of the interior on this subject, 8753. 

Jfartin, James Rana/d. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Several appointments as surgeon 

held by witness in India, 8893, 8^94 -Constitution of the medical Board for the army 

of Bengal, 8895-8897 The Home Government have for some period past directed 

medical promotion to be made irrespective of seniority; recent instance of Lord Dal- 
897—11. O 3 housie 
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Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 

Martin, James Ranald. (Analysis of bis Eividencey^^omtiimetL 

hotisue oaakiog a proflOiOtion on ibis plan, SSgS, 88^-*-^ — Honorary dislinctions lately 
conferred on medical officers, 8900-*— Manner in which appoinlmttxts slioald be made 
to the administraiive body of the medical officers, 8901. 

Defects of the medical department of India in that which relates to the rank and pro- 
motion of the medical officers^ the honorary distinctions conferred, and their non* 
employment in tlie occasional honourable missions giyen to other branches of the service, 
8902 — —Delects in the system of remuneration and of pecuniary forfeitures, ib.' 
Inadequacy of the numerical strength of the medical department for the duties to be 
performed by it ; particular occasions when tUis evil has been most apparent, t&.— — 
Slight additional cost at which the effectiveness of the medical department could be 
improved, ib. 

The recognition of distinguished medical ability as the eround of promotion would 
elevate the tone and character of the department, 8903— ^—Eminent service rendered by 
the medical officers of India to the social^ educational, and physical improvement of the 
f>eopIe of India, t&.— — Equitableness of giving appropriate rewards for services of this 
description, t&«— - — Important political advantages procured by ti>e instrumentality of 

medical gentlemen at former periods in India, to, Esteem in which the medical po- 

fessioii is held by the natives, ib.' Reasons for which a medical secretary should be 

placed in the medical departnient at the India House, ib^ — —Expediency of abolishing 
the medical boards of India, ift.-— *- M inute by Mr. Mangles upon the civil branch of the 
medical service of Bengal, ib. 

[Second Examination.} — Attention requisite to the coftsideratioo of sanitary improve- 

nients, 8904 Copy of the general order by Sir Charles Metcalfe in 1835, establiahing 

sanitary regulations, as recommended by witness, for the army and people in India, K905, 

8906. 8909, 8910 Comparative energy with which the medical departments of the 

several Presidencies have carried out the sanitary regulationa; that of Bengal has done 
so with much laxity, 8907, 8908. 

Sanitary reports made by the medical staff in India^ 8910-^915— -'-^Oreater attention 
has been given to these reports in Madias than io Bengal, 891 1. 8916-*-— Sanitary tm- 
provemenis introduced into Calcutta and Bombay, 8917. 8919-^-— Hes(>itals and dispen- 
saries fbr natives now established at Calcutta, 8920. 892a. 8925— Number of patients 
at the native hospital, 892 1 -8924-— '^Tbe hos|>ital accommodation for natives is auffi- 

cient for their requirements, 8926 The removal of Europeans, wlien sick^ to the 

mountains, dues not cure them so much as preserve their health when th^re, a relapse 
generally ensuing on return to the plaiiiA ; a sea voyage, on the contrary^ usually effects 
a complete cure, 8927, 8928. 8930. 

A residence in the hills is not £siTOiirable to dysentery, 8929 Suggestion made by 

witness for converting Negrais Island into an invalid station ; circumstances which pre- 
vented the adoption of same, 8930 Eligibility of Negrais Island as an invalid station; 

strong natural adaptness of the island as a fortined position, 8930-8932. 8987-8990 

Amherst, on the 1'enasseriii coast, offers a fine locality For establishing a sanatorium, 

8933 Localities in the mountain ranges of India adapted to sanitary purposes, 8934 

— '—There have been no oflBcial inquiries relative to the medical department of the army 

in Bengal, 8935, 8936 The abolition of the medical board was recommended by 

the Governor-general and certain members of the Council about 1832 ; 8936 Advan- 
tage of substituting a directoi-o;eneral of the medical department for the medical board, 

8937 Memorials presented to the Government relative to the arrangements of the 

medical department, 8938 Pensions for length of service granted to the medical corps 

in 1842, ib. 

Disadvantages of the seniority principle of promotion to the administrative depart- 
ment of the medical corps, 8939. 8944-8946 Repeated directions of the Home 

Government for the discontinuance of the seniority principle of promotion in the medical 
department ; indifference of the Presidencies to these directions, 8940-8943— ~ Improve- 
ment of health in Calcutta since the adoption of sanitary regulations, 8947, 8948 

Suggestion for the improvement of the administration of the medical department, 8949- 
8953 Grievance resulting from the practical neglect of the military liea^s to recog- 
nise the co-ordinate rank of the different medical grades witii those of the army, 8954- 
8966.8977-8981, 

The insufficiency of medical attendants in the field, in certain campaigus, arose from 
the imperfect arrangements of tli« administrative department; nsanner in viriiich the 

recurrence of sucli eases could be provided against, 8957-8959. 8975 Deficienc}' of 

certain grades in the Company's medical corps, as compared with that of the Queen's 
army, 8957. 8960— Disproportion of honorary distinctions conferrtd on the medical 

officers, as compared with those of the army, 8961 Number of cases in which 

lionoraiy distinctions have been granted to medical officers, 8962 —- Improvements 
have been made by Lord Dalhousie in the pecuniary arrangements as to medical 

officers, 8963, 8964 Complaints of the medical officers of the Bombay army relative 

to the withdrawal in 1842 of pensions for length of service, 8965 Assistant surgeons, 

when in charge of a regiment, sliould have the allowance of full surgeons, 8966. 

Unfairness 
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Martiff, James Ranald. (Analysis of his Evidence)'^coniimted, 

Unfairness of oUig^ing medical officers on civil stations Co forfeit their allowances aftei 
a certain period of absence from sicknevs^ 8967--8g7o—— Surgeons aua<:hed to mounted 
regiments should be assimilated in allowances to (be officers of those regiments, 8971c 

8972 ^The medical htaif should be raised to analogous strength to that of the Queen's 

army, 8973^g7&--— Improvement efiected at the instigation of the Duke of Wellington 
in the medical department of the Queen's Army, 8976 Manner in which the incon- 
venience caused 10 the service by the retirement of mtdical officers on account of the 
slowness of promotion, might be obviated, 8982-8986. 

Masulipatam District. Instance of the ill-advised interference of the Supreme Govern- 
ment in the affairs of the Madras Presidency, in their delaying to sanction the execution 
of important irrigation works in the Masulipatam district, SuUivan 4664. 

Mean Oomaid Sifigh. Petition of Mean Oomaid Singh, heir of Beejai Singh, late Rana of 
Beeghaut, in the agency of Simla, for redress of wrongs sustained by him in respect 
to the estate uf Beeghaut, App to Fifth Rep. p. 136-138. 

Medical Board. Constitution of the Medical Board for the army of Bengal, Martin 8895- 

8897 Expediency of abolishing the Medical Boards of India, 16. 8903 The 

abolition of the Medical Board was recommended by the Governor-general and certain 
members of the council about 1832, ib. 8936* 

See also Director^eneral of the Medical Department. fFellington^ Duke of. 

Medical College. Instruction given at the Medical College in botany, mineralogy, and 
chemistry, UalUday 8826-8830. 

Medical Servicb: 

1. Principles on which condmcted; Drfects of the System. 

2. Remedies suggested. 

1. Principles on which c^fidmeted; D^eets of the System : 

The Home Government have for some time past directed medical pn>motions to be 
made irrespective of seniority; recent instance of Lord Dalhousie making a promotion 

on this plan, Martin 8898, 88991 Honorary distinctions lately conferred on medical 

officers, ib. 8900 Defects of the medical department of India in that which relates 10 

the rank and promotion of the medical officers, the honorary distinctions conferred, and 
iheir non^employment in the occasional honourable missions given to other branches of 
the service, ib. 8902 Defects in the system of remuneration, and of pecuniary for- 
feiture, ib. Inadeqitacy of the numerical strength of the medical department for 

the duties to be performed by it; particular occasions when this evil has been most 

apparent, ib. Comparative energy with which the medical departments of the several 

Presidencies have carried out the sanitary regulations; that of Bengal has done so with 
much laxity, ib. 8907, 8908. 

There have been no official inquiries relative to the medical department of the army 

in Bengal, Martin 6935, 8936 Pensions for length of service granted to the medical 

corps in 1844, ib. 8938 Disadvantages of the seniority principle of promotion, ib. 

8939. 8944-8946 — —Repeated directions of the Home Government for the discon- 
tinuance of the seniority principle; indifference of the Presidencies to these directions, 

ib. 8940-8943 Grievance resulting from the practical neglect of the military heads 

to recognise the co-ordinate rank of the different medical grades with those of the army, 
ib. 8964-8966. 8977-898 1 . 

Deficiency of certain grades in the Company's medical corps as compared with that of 
the Queen's army, Martin 8957. 8960— — Disproportion of honorary distinctions con- 
ferred on the medical officers as compared with those of the army, ib. 8961,8962 

Improvements made by Lord Dalhousie in the pecuniary arrangements as to medical 

officers, ib. 8963, 8964 Unfairness of obliging medical officers on civil stations to 

forfeit their altowances after a certain period of absence, from sickness, 16. 8967-8970. 

2. Remedies suggested: 

Manner in which appointments should be made to the administrative body of the 

medical officers, Martin 8901 Slight additional cost at which the efffCtiveness of the 

medical department could be improved, ib. 8902 — ' The recognition of distinguisiied 
medical abilitv as the ground of promotion would eievrtte the tone and character of the 
department, io. 8903 — ^>— Eminent service rendered by the medical officers of India to the 

social, educational, and physical improvement of the people of India, ib. Equitable- 

ness of giving appropriate rewards for services of this description, ib. — — Important 
political advaniages procured by the instrumeiitality of medical gentlemen, at ibimer 

periods in India, ib. Esteem in which the medical profession is htld by the natives, 

ib. 
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Reports, 1862-53 — continued. 

Medical 5£itr/C£— continued. 

2. Remedies ^ugg^/^cf—- continued. 

Reasons for which a medical secretary should be placed in the medical department at 

the India House, Martin 8903 Minute by Mr. Mangles, upon the civil branch of the 

medical service of Bengal, ib. Memorials presented to the Government relative to the 

arrangements of the medical department, ib. 8938 Further suggestion for the improve- 
ment of the administrative department, ib. 8949-8953. 8957-8959. 8975. 

Complaints of the medical officers of the Bombay army relative to the withdrawal, in 

1842, of pensions for length of service, Martin 8965 Surgeons attached to mounted 

regiments should be assimilated, in allowances, to the officers of those regiments, ib. 

8971, 8972 The medical staff should be raised to an analogous strength to that of 

the Queen's army, ib. 8973-8976 Manner in which the inconvenience caused in the 

service by the retirement of medical officers on account of the slowness of promotion 
might be obviated, ib. 8982-8986. 

Memorial of Frederick Corbyn, and other officers of the Bengal medical establishment,, 
with respect to certain grievances to which they consider themselves subject, and praying 
to be relieved from the same, App. to Sixth Itep.y p. 209-214. 

See also Assistant Surgeons. Medical Board. 

MelvVl, James Cosmo. (Analysis of his Evidence) — The business connected with the 
Indian Navy (or Bombay Marine) is conducted at the India House in the marine 

branch of the secretary's office, 945 The origin of the Indian Navy was almost coeval 

with that of the East India Company, 94^ The present efficiency of the force is 

mainly attributable to a code of law framed by the Legislative Council of India, under 

the authority of an Act of Parliament passed in 1844 ; 946-949 Prior tu this Act the 

force was not subservient to martial law, 947 Present constitution of the force as 

regards the authorities to whom it is subject, 948, 973-998. 1000, 1001. 1006-1009-. 
1049, 1050 It is under the command of an officer of the Royal Navy, who is desig- 
nated ** Superintendent" and " Commander-in-chief," 948. 

Some of the vessels both of the Bombay and Bengal navies are built in England, and 
some in India ; those built in India are of teak, and are very much more durable and 
consequently more economical than the vessels of iron and wood built ux this country, 
960-963- 978. 1058-1066. 1089-1091- — Relative rank held by the officers of the Bom- 
bay marine as compared with the rank of officers in the Royal Navy, 954, 955 Nature 

of the services devolving on the Indian navy, 956. 991-994 Sufficiency of the force 

for a proper performance of such services ; number and definition of the vessels at pre- 
sent employed, 957-959 The total net expense of ibe navy is about 260,000/.,. 

960-962. 1056 Information relative to the Bengal naval force; its extent, constitu- 
tion, expense, &c. ; services on which tmployed, 963 et seq. 1046-1048. 1067-1078- 
1084-1086. 

Expediency of an amalgamation of the Bombay and Bengal navies, us at present con- 
templated, 974-1043 The accounts of the Bombay navy are all kept and audited at 

Bombay, 979 And those of the Bengal navy at Calcutta, 980 The ** Pluto," the 

** Nemesis," and four other vessels, built shortly before the Chinese war, were ordered 

for general political service, though afterwards diverted to China, 981, 982 Mode in 

irhich the Bengal navy is officered and manned, 985*990. 999. 1068-1071 ^^Propor- 
tion of European and natives in the Bombay marine ; the officers are all Europeans, 

995-997 Valu;ible services rendered by the Indian navy in the survey of the Persian 

Gulf, 1002-1005. 

Essential services of the Bengal navy on several occasions, notwithstanding which 
they have not received the same approbation or reward that has been bestowed on the 
Royal Navy, when similarly employed, 1010-1016. 1021-1027. 1044, 1045 Meri- 
torious services rendered by officers of the Bombay marine, have likewise not received 

their proper reward, 1017-1020. 1027-1029. 1044, 1045. 1051-1055 With respect 

to service on the coast of Borneo, the Indian navy has generally, if not always, acted 
under the command and authority of an officer in the Royal Navy, 1028-1033. 

Circumstance of returns being regularly received at the India House, of all proceedings^ 

relative to the Indian navy, 1034-1038 A Queen's officer is alw;»y8 at the head of 

the Bombay marine, 1036, 1037 Returns respecting the Bengal navy are seldom 

forwarded from India, 1039, 1040 ^There are altogether fifty-eight vessels in the 

regular and irregular navy of India; eleven of these are now at Burmah, 1042, 1043 
— — Reference to the system of discipline in the Bengal navy ; it is doubtful whether 
the Legislative Council in India has power to pass an Act 011 this subject, 1046, 1047. 
1084-1086—: — DesirabiUty of the Supreme Government in India having ample power 
of legislation over the Indian seas, 1087, ^<^88. 

[Second Examination.]— Statistical information relative to the cx>mpromise effected 
between the Government of India and tlie East India Company, under the Act of 1834; 

8180-8183— —Amount of the guarantee fund; how invested, ib. Entire and average 

annuaL 
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Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 

Melvill, James Cosmo. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

annual amount of the revenues of India remitted to England since 1834; the remittances 

have been effected principally by bills on India, 8184, 8185 Inexnediency of depriving 

the Company of the power of making remittances upon the security of g(»ods, under 

. hypothecation^ 8185-8189 Conjectural estimate of the annual sum remitted from 

India by private individuals^ 8190, 8191. 

Statement showing the aggregate deficiency of revenue to meet territorial charges 

in the period 1834-35 to 1850-51 ; remarks in elucidation thereof, 8192-8197 

Estimated deficit for 1851-52, and estimated surplus for 1852-53; 8192 The net 

actual deficiency from 1834-35 to 1850-51, was 11,385,282/., ib. Considerable 

increase in the gross revenue in 1850-51, as compared with 1833-34 > sources to which 

attributable, 8195-8199 Statement delivered in, showing; that 4,860 479 Z. of such 

increase arose from the old resources, independently of newly-acquired territories, 8196- 

8198 Nominal increase in the Bombay land revenue in 1850-51 over 1833-34, ib. 

Amount due to the improved system of collection of the land revenue, 8199. 

Average annual deficiency in the administration of Scinde, 8200. 8277-8282 

Averagre surplus in that of the Punjaub, 8201. 82 14-8218 The estimated increase of 

Indian revenue in future years is not material, 8202 Large amount expended in 

1851-52 on public works, 8203 Circumstances under which Sattara now produces a 

surplus instead of a deficiency, 8204, 8205— Effect produced nn the finances of India 

by the aboliii<m of the transit duties in 1834; 8206-8211 Prominent part taken by 

the Company in procuring such abolition, 8206-8210 Present amount of the regis- 
tered debt of India; increase thereof since 1834; probable extent to which the finances 
have been affected by wars since 1834; 8213. 

Evidence in refutation of the statement (made by Sir C. E. Trevelyan, Q. 8066), that 
the financial system of India is the least advanced of all the branches of administration, 

ajid is still in a crude and elementary state, 82\Qet seq. ^There is a constant revision 

of the Indian expenditure, 8220 Minute comparisons are instituted between the 

estimated and the actual accounts of each year, 8221-8229 Vigilant supervision 

exercised by Government over temp irary offices, as opposed to the statement that re- 
dundancies and deficiencies of establishments are allowed to accumulate under a system 

of finance committees, 8230, 8231 Means taken for tlie ascertainment of a surplus 

in the revenue, and for the apportionment of the same to public works, 8232 Con- 
sideration of ihe system of control exercised by the Home Authorities over the expendi- 
ture by the Governor^General in Council, 8233-8239. 

Befutation of the statement, that previously to 1834 ^^ was the practice of the Com- 
pany 10 mix tip their commercial and territorial affaiis in matters of account, 8240,8241 
The books of account are now kept on the principle of double entry, 8242 Wit- 
ness cannot suggest any beiter mode for keeping the accounts, 8243 Explanation as 

to Sir C. Metcalfe being cited as deposing to the complex and unintelligib!e manner in 

which the accounts were kept, 8244-8249 Inexpediency of applying the English 

system of accounts to India, 8250 Practice, in rendering the Indian ac< ounts to Par- 
liament, of convertmg rupees into sterling money, 8251-8253 Statement, showing 

that the accounts are now given in gioss uitder every item, wit!) the deductions in each 
case, 8254, 8255, 

Impossibility of giving, with any exactness, a return of the real cost of collection of 

the Indian revenue, 8256-8259 Evidence in explanation and support of the present 

larije amount of the cash balances of the Company, 8260-8266. 8272-8274 Progress 

being made in reducinjr the interest upon the Indian debt; further reduction contem- 
plated, 8267-8276 The saving of interest, if all ihe five per cent, loans were con- 
verted into four per cent, loans, would be 225,000 /. a year, 8275 Circumstance of the 

local military expenditure being included in the accounts for Scinde, and not in those for 
the Punjaub, 8277-8282. 8307, 8308. 

Authority under which, in l8;^5, the Government of India directed its receivers at the 
different treasuries not to receive gold coin in payment of the revenue, 8283-8286. 8304- 

8306 Evidence in support of the present system of makin:; silver the legal tender in 

India ; objections to a gold currency as well ; memorandum prepared by witness on the 
subject, delivered in. S^Sj {Fifth Rep., p. 87), 8288-8303 Inexpediency of any reduc- 
tion in the present military establishment, 8309, 8310— How the coniparative expense 
of the Companv's European regiments and of the Queen's troops may be ascertained, 
8311. 

Mdvill, Philip. (Analysis of his Evidence) — Secretary in the military department of the 

East India House, 1-3 Evidence relative generally to the army in India; ii^number; 

component parts ; expense of maintenance ; distribution, &c., 4 et sec/. The aggregate 

strength of the army in 1851 was 289,529, of which 29,480 were the Queen's forces ; 
number and designation of the troops of the Company which compose the renmining 

portion, 4. 10-29 The annual cost (according to the last Return) wks something 

short of 10,000,000/., 5 The extent of territory over which the army is spread is 
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Reports, 18551-53 — continued. 

Melvillf Philip. (Analysis of his Evidence) — cantinutd^ 

about 1,300,000 square miles, and the population desif^^ed to be proiected is about 

150,000,000, 6-9 The proportion of Mahomedans to Hindoos in the ag^egate of the 

army is about one to four, 24-26. 

The aggregate force of the army in 1835 was 183,762 ; information as to the com- 
ponent parts tnereof, 30-35 Circuuistance of the force having been less in 1835 thaa 

at any time during the preceding twenty-six years ; causes to which attributable, 30* 

153-^66 ^^ 1^35 ^^ army was distributed over a territorial extent of i,200/)oo square 

miles, containing a population of 140,000,000 ; 36-39^ ^The chief causes of the increase 

in the army since that year have been the annexation of the Punjaub and of Scinde, 40 

Different periods since 1834 at which the additions have been made ; portions of the 

army wliich have beea severally increased, 41-45 Definition of the term •* irregular'* 

as applied either to cavalry or infantry, 46. 131-134 Rale of pay respectively of on 

irregular and of a regular trooper, 46-49 Difference between the pay of the regular 

and irregular force, as regards the infantry, 50. 

Terms of enlistment for the native service in ihe three Presidencies, adverted to ; special 
understanding in the case of Bengal with respect to the service of the men in foreign 

parts, 51-53, 58. 116, 117 The allowances, pensions, and pay, are the same in the 

three Presidencies, 54 The European branch of the service is recruited almost entirely 

in England ; proportion required to be renewed annually, 55, 56 The native army is 

recruited principally in the Presidency in which it serves ; annual proportion required to 

be renewed, 57. 125, 126 How far there has been any repugnance on the part of the 

native troops to sjo upon foreign service, 59, 60 System as regards the removal of 

forces from one Presidency to another, more especially in the case of officers, 61-66— 
The armies of the three Presidencies are kept quite distinct, all nevertheless being sub- 
ject to the control of the Governor-General, through the Governors in Council of the 
respective Presidencies, 67, 68. 

Increase since 1835 in the employment of officers on the staff, and on civil appoint- 
ments generally, 69-73. 147-149 Rules of furlough adverted to, whether as regards 

absence on private affairs, or on the score of health ; how far capable of improvement, 

74-81. 186,187. 200-202 System of retirements of officers considered; principle 

introduced in 1835 of granting pensions for length of service, irrespective of rank, 82-87 

Circumstance of the Company now paying the pensions intended to be provided fcr 

by Lord C live's donation of 100,000 /., which fund has been long since exhausted, 88-91. 

Mention of several other advantages granted by the Company during the existence of 
the A^t which now governs India, towards ihe European officers in their service, 92-98. 

109, 110 Considerable attention paid by the Company, under the present Act, to the 

condition and comfort of the soldiers, 99-108 Orders of distinction established since 

1835 for the native officers, 111 No dissatisfection has been expressed since 1835 by 

the native troops with any alleged inteiference with their religion, 112,113 ^There 

have been some instances of dissatisfaction with reference to allowances, 114, 115. 

Witness cannot sujrgest any improvement in the condition of the army as to system, 

or in its efficiency as to service, 118 Authority vested in the Governor-General in 

case of any difference of opinion between him and the Commander-in-chief in India, 

1 19-1 22 Tabular statement produced before the Committee, showing the comparative 

cost of a regiment of each arm of the service in India, whether of the Queen or the 

Company, 123, 124. 162, 163 Opinion that the forces in the pay of the native states 

are fully equal to the aggregate of the Indian army, 127-129 ^The contingents fur- 
nished by the native states to the army of India, amount to about 32,000 men ; number 
frovided by each state, &c., 130. 205-208 Efficiency of the irregular cavalry of the 
ndian army^ 132-134. 164 Species of sword and sadfdle used by the regular cavalry, 

135 Number of Sikh troops raised in the Punjaub for the service of the Company, 

136-138. 165. 

Extra allowances, 8ic. gmnted to the sepoys since the expiration of the last charter, 

139-141. 152 Inexpediency of altering the piesent system of promotion in Bengal, 

as regards the native non-commissioned officers, 142-146 Circumstance of the officers 

of the Company not taking rank, when in England, with the Queen's officers, except by 

courtesy, 150, 151. 159-161 The number of commissioned and non-commissioned 

officers in a native regiment is larger in proportion to the privates, than in any other 

service in the world, 166-169 It would be very desirable if the command of the forces 

in the several Presidencies were occasionally given to officers of the Company instead of 
to the Queen, as is almost exclusively the practice at present, 170, 171. 199. 

There is no reason why distinguished officers of the Company should not receive equal 
honours with distinguished officers ia< the Queen's service in India; n.i dissati»fketi«ii, 

however, exists on this score* 172-175. 188-194! ^Recommended reduction of die 

number of subalterns in the regiments of the Qaeen in ladia^ 176, 177— -Proportion of 
nine-pounders to six-ponnders in the Indian artillery; number of rounds earned when 

going into action. Sic., 178-182 Contemplated improvement in the working of the 

pay department of the army, 18^185. 
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Melvill, Philip. (Analysis of his ISvidcnce)— confjntifrf. 

Testimony to the liberal system of the East India Company as regards the pay and 
promotion of their servants, and tlie provision afforded to them and tneir families, 188- 

igg ^Difference of rank attained by native officers in the repcular and irregular corpsy 

195-198— — In times of peace, as well as of war, it might be advisable, if the Queen's 
officers were eligible for the appointment of quartermaster-general and brigade-major, 
203. 

Malealfef Sir darks. Syetem of eollectiag ihe land revtenue on commtsston, suggested by 
Lord JMetcftlfe <formei'ly Sir Charles Metcalfe), Rusitmg^e Viccajee 5544 — --Copy minute 
of Sir Charles Metci^e, dated 13 Noyember 18^, on the siit]ject of nuzserana and the 
Kionption of free grants, iU«ttgi(»€267— — Lord Metcalfe was favounuble to a nuzserana 
adter tne validity <if the grant had baea proved ; bat facing such proof, to a resumption, 

^, 6272 fitifficitities encouvtered by Sir C. Metcalfe in ooUectifYg the revenue of the 

BeHni districts, on their first aoquiwtion, ib. 6295 Copy of the general orcjer by Sir 

Charles Metcalfe in iSsg^establislung sanitary repudiations, as reeommeoded by witness, 
for the army and people in India, Martin 8905, 8906. 8909, 8910— —Minute of Sr C. 
T. MetcaAfe, dated 23 Auguat 18291, on the su^^ct oS the roads in Bengal, App. to Fifth 
Jtep.p. 103-105. 

MhauL The chaplain at Mhow attends the Presidency of Indore, Carr 9505. 

Midsiipmea. Mode in which the volunteers or midshipmen are appointed to the Indian 

Davy; examiaation to be passed by them before projnotion, Powell 1147-1150 Copy 

<of regulations for ibe appointment of volunteers, produced and read, ib. 1157, 1158. 

Migration of Natives. The natives frequently migrate from the Madras Presidency to the 
naiive Slates of Mysore and Hyderabad, as preferring the form of government in those 

places, /SmZ/u-ctj/ 4845-4849 A general dislike to our judicial and police systems is 

tbe cause of this migration, it. 4850-4852 Obstacles to emigration from native states 

to the British possessions, Edwards 6876-6878. 6888. 

See also Bellary District. Oude. 

Military Asylums. See Orphanages. 

Military Board. Siiggested abolition of the miliiary board in India ; proposed substitution 
of individual responsibility in lieu thereof, Sir G. Pollock 458-461. 476-478. 498-501 ; 
Burlton 764-770. 892-896 Constitution of the military board adverted to ; sugges- 
tions for its improvement, Montgomerie 662-667 The stipendiary members of the 

board at Madras should have more power and responsibility than at present, ib. 665-667 

Present multifarious duties undertaken by ihe Military Board ; alterations suggested, 

Hawkins 882-886. 892, 893. 910, 911 Objections to the present consiitution of the 

Military Board at Calcutta, Lard Gough 1694-1696. 

See also Ordnance De^/artatemL Htud Department. 

Miliiary HoqntaU, Provision is amply secured for those in ill-health by the establishment 

of hospital^ and the attendance of medical men in each corps, Abbott 722-725 The 

hospital contracts have, as a rule, been carefully attended to, Hawkins 924. 

Military Police. See PoUce. 

Military Service. Considerable outlet formerly afforded to the population in the Sikh and 
Nepaul armies and other foreign warfare; this has now ceased, Bird, 5665. 

See also Army. ' Natives, 2. 

Millett, Frederick. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Concurs in the evidence of Mr. Hill as to 

the general system of judicature in India, 1466 Condemnation of the civil judicature in 

the provinces as regards the roode in which cases are first proceeded vvith ; delay and ex- 
penses resulting from written pleadings ; taxes in the shape of stamps, &c., to which the 
contending parties are liable; suggestion thai both parties in the first instance state their 
case before tbe judge, and that he have power to setile the issues at once, &c., 1467-1485* 

1497-15^3- 163«-1636. 1553-:1667-. J689-15&5- 1^15-1619 Objection to the pleadings 

being taken down out of hearing oi' the j udge by some of the officers tH>nnected with the 

court, 1469-1485. 1553-1556. 1615-.1619 The system of criminal judicature in the 

jDrovinees is olii^y faulty from the multiplioation of appeals that arise out of it, and from 
the pcoccediags generally being too loagi i486. 1532* 1533. 1589, 1590— ^Reference 
to the Small Oai;^ Court at Calcutta, as working exceeding well, 1487, 1488. 

Suggestion that for a better administration of justice in the provinces the Queen's 

judges be tncotporated with tbe Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 1488. 1528. 1537-1546 

rroceedings of the Ldiw Gommis^on adverted to, of which witne:is was at one time 
secretary, and subsequently a member, 1489-1491 Proposed reconstruction of the 

8g7«-II. p 2 Legislative 
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Reports, 1852-53— coiiti«ti«d. 

Milletty Frederick. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Legislative Council by includins; therein the Law Commission and several of the leading 

judicial and other authorities in India; natives should not be admitted, 1492-1494 

The power* of ihe Council should remain as they are, but iheir form of proceedings 

should be altered, 1495, 1496 Amount of J.axes or stamps levied in courts of justice, 

more especially in small cases ; expediency of such taxes being abolished, 1499-1507. 

J515* ^592-1595 System of contending parties giving fees to oflScers of the courts 

adverted to, 1516-1522. 

The expenses attendant on the filing of exhibits and summoning of witnesses should 

be abolished, 1523 Exphination lelative to the system of appeal from the inferior 

courts ; limit beyond which all appeals are made to the Sadder Dewanny Adawlut, 1524 

Average time taken in the several courts between the first institution of a suit and 

its ultimate decision by the Court of appeal, 1525-1527. 1529-1531 In the event of 

the judu'es of the Supreme Court being amalgamated with the Sudder Adawlut, the law 
of the latter should be administered, and the Supreme Court should also still exercise its 
funciions as at picsent, 1 637^1646—- Salaries of the European and native officers of the 

courts adverted to, as being generally adequate, 1547 The salaries of the inoonsiffs 

should, however, be increased, 1548-1552. 1558-1561. 1579 Examination undergone 

by the moonsifls before appointment, 1562 Generally speaking, the Sudder ameens 

and principal ameens are appointed from the moonsiffs, 1563. 

Employment of natives in courts of justice of late years; efficiency wich which their 

duties have been performed, 3564-1567. 1575-1578 Language used in conducting 

the proceedings of the Sudder Court, 1568-1571- Belief that in the non-regulation 

provinces ihe punchwyet system has answered very well, 1572 In the regulation pro- 
vinces very few cases «re tried by jury, 1573 How far the vakeels generally are suffi- 
ciently well educated, 1574 ^The moonsiffs have no criminal jurisdiction, 1575— 

Criminal jurisdiction exeictsed by the deputy magistrates, 1576 The Nizamut Adaw- 
lut is the lowest court invested with the power to inflict capital punishment or transport- 
ation for life, 1581 Explanation as to the primary jurisdiction of European judges 

amounting to only one percent, upon the whole, 1582-1585. 

Improvement that might be effected in the constitution of the Judicial Committee of 

the Privy Council, 1586-1588 As far as the decisions of courts go, the administra- 

ti(»n of justice in India is substantially satisfactory, 1589. 1591 Working of the 

Mahoraedan criminal Jaw adverted to; British subjtcts are amenable to it, 1596-1604 

Expediency of extending the Company's jurisdiction to the Upper Provinces and 

throughout India, so as to include all criminal offence committed by liuropeans, and to 
provide for the settlement of such cases on the localities in which they have occurred; 
injustice of the present limited jurisdiction, 1605-1614. 1620, 162K 

Millsy James. Opinion of Mr. Mills quoted in favour of the general system of land revenue 
in India, Mangles 6187. 

JMinerah. Abundance of fine iron and steel in India, -Bird 5681, 5682 No particular 

encouragement is given by the Government to its working t6. 5682 Effect of the 

Exhibition of 1851 in bringing different metallic substances into notice, Rtyle 6167, 6168 
Statement of the mineral resources of the country, Edwards 6903-6914 Particu- 
lars as to witness's endeavours to establish a basis for the metallurgic arts, Jeffreys 7682. 
See also Iron Mines. 

Minister of Agriculture. There should be a minister of agriculture for India, by whom 
advances should be made for restoring the wells now out of use, and for drawing forth 
the souices of the soW, Jeffreys 7693-7696. 7700-7710. 

Minf (Calcutta). Information respecting the Mint, which has been worked very success- 
fully by Colonel Forbes, Pe^cocA 8119. 

Missionary Act. See Lex Loci Act. 

Missionary Schools and Colleges. Character of the education given to natives in the mis- 
sionary colleges, Marshman, 8599. 8601 Failure of the attempt of the Hindoos of 

Calcutta to establish anti-missionary colleges, ib. 8604, 8605 Uistribution of Maho- 

medans in the misHonary schools, ib- 8723 Witness's suggestion for giants in aid to 

be given by the Govemment to the different educational establishments, was intended to 
include those of the mit^Monf.ries, ib. 8728, 8729— —The clamour that might arise if the 
inissionary schools received grants in aid, would subside when it was known that all 

ciceds piuticipated in the grants, 16. 8730-8733 Distinction to be drawn between the 

immediate connexion of the Government with the dissemination of Christianity and the 

makinir grants in aid to schools of all denominations, ib. 8733-8741 High moral and 

mental culture attained by natives educated in the missionary schools, Rowlandson 9751 
— — The mi.^sionary schools might supply that religious instruction which the students 
cannot procure at the Government schools, James Kennedy 9956-9960. 

Missionary 
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Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 

Missionary Societies. Extent to which natives assist the missionariet as catechists an<! 
teachers, Marshman 8725. 8727 The missionaries are indebted to the religious neu- 
trality of the Government for the ease and security with which they go among the natives, 

Halliday 8763 ^Tabular statement showing the summary of Protestant missions in India, 

Tucker^ 900,3, 9004. 9053, 9054 Tabular statement showing the principal missionary 

societies in India and Ceylon in January 1852, ib. 9005 ^Those connected with the 

Government in India subscribe largely in their private capacity to the Protestant mis- 
sions, tft. 9006, 9007 Tills circumstance does not excite ihe jealousy or suspicion of 

the natives, ib, 9008 Different societies established at Madras for ihe conversion of 

the natives, ib. 9059, 9060 Subscriptions raised by Roman-catholics in Europe for the 

Roman-catholic missionaries in India, Strickland, 9451. 

Part taken by the chaplains of the Established Church in the missionary duties in 

Bombay, Carr 9514 Number of Protestant missionaries and Scripture readers, of 

various countries, throiio;hout Bombay, ib, 9534, 9536 Impediments to a new distri- 
bution of the different missionaries, so as to supply the want of chaplains at particular 

stations, ib. 9537, 9538 Unanimity with which the Protestant missionaries pursue 

their labours, ib. 9626, 9627. 

See also Baptist Missionary Society. Church Missionary Society. Converts. 

Germans. London Missionary Society. Madras Missionary Conference. 

Missionary Schools and Colleges. 

Mofussil Courts. Explanation of the law now administered in the Mofussil, in the Com- 
pany's courts, both civil and criminal, Halliday 1989, 1990. 2037-2039 Provided a 

proper code of laws were established, British subjects resident in the interior should be 

subject to the jurisdiction of the Mofussil courts. Sir E. Ryan 2144 rConstimtion and 

working of the several Mofussil courts considered ; suggested alterations therein, Leith 

3276. 3335-3340 Consideration of certain suggestions for removing defects in the 

procedure in the Mofussil courts ; expediency of all the claims being placed upon the 
record, and of providing for oral arc^ument, if written pleadings be abolished, ib. 3407- 

3411 The proceedings in the MolTussil courts can be better revised under an improved 

constitution of the highest couit of appeal in India than by legislating for the purpose in 

this country, %b. 3413 Measures in progress for improving the Alofussil small courts 

of Bengal, for amending the procedure in regular appeals, and for a better adminis- 
tration of the affairs in all departments in Arracan and Tenasserim, Halliday 7660 

Evidence as to the unjust and generally objectionable manner in which justice is 
administered in the Mofussil, more especially towards European^, Jeffreys yj^^-yj^. 

See also Circuit Courts. Judges. Judicature. Juries. Zillah Courts. 

Zilla/i Judges. 

Mofussil Schools. Failure of the Mofussil schools adverted to, Wt/son 8483, 8484. 

Mogul Rule. Prosperity of India under the Mogul rule, Sullivan 4866-4870. 4918-4927. 

'^ Mohaniuldy/' The Steamer- Particulars as to the tonnage, cost, &c., of this vessel, App. 
to First Rep. p. 399. 

Molunghees. The abandonment of the manufacture of salt would entail great distress on 

the Molunghees, or salt contractors, who are engaged in it, Aylwin 6975,6976 The 

Molunghees in Bengal are in a prosperous and happy state, and superior in those respects 

to the other ryots of Bengal, Halliday 7620, 7621. 7651, 7652. 7655-7659 Statement 

as to the cost paid to the Molunghees, App. to Fourth Rip. p. 267. 

Montgomerie, Colonel Patrick, C. B. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has served in India for 
forty years ; was lately Commandant of Artillery on the Madras establishment, 600-602 

lestimony to the efficient character of the Madras army, both in the field and 

in garrison, 603-605. 616-645 Alacrity of the native artillery in the Madras army to 

embark on foreign service, that is, anywhere beyond sea ; the proportion who thus serve 

is unjustly large as compared with that of the infantry, 606-609 The army is chiefly 

recruited in the Carnatic, and consists mainly of low caste men, 607, 608. 668» 669 

The Madras sappers, who are certainly not high caste, are most excellent soldiers ; they 
were orii^rinally pioneers or miners, and are better paid than the ordinary soldiers^ 610. 645,* 
646 Witness has observed no want of discipline among high caste troops, 611. 

Arrangements are made for the provision of the families of those who embark on foreign 
service ; discontent displayed by some troops on account of alterations in the former 

system, 612-615. 670-072. 677, 678 Recommendati<m that the horse batteries of the 

Madras aitillery be increased, and the number of bullocks reduced, 617. 639-642. 

674, 675 Establishment of a dep6t of instruction in Madras for the officers and men 

at head quarters ; it is also a means of testing improvements and inventions in arms, 
618-620. 647-649 The guns of the Madras artillery are very good, but the carriages 

are too heavy, 621 ^There is a deficiency of officers in the artillery generally, which 

should at once be remedied, 622-624. 636-638. 643, 644 Peculiar slowness of the 

promotion in the artillery adverted to, 622-624. 636-638. 679 Suggestion that 

897— II. p 3 officers 
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Montgomerie, Colonel Patrick, CM. (Analyaii of his Evideiice>--c#nfiiiM«i. 
ofiusers oa tbe staff, or on civil ^ms^i&fwutmt, be requnred to ser^ i¥itli •mne reginent for 
a «»on4h or bo in .eveiy year, ^5-6t7* 634^ 

Number of the Madras horee artiflefy, and proponion of oflBcers to a troop or battery, 

648-630. 676 Inexpediency of reducing the horse artilkry, 6^9 ^The arsenals in 

Madras are kept well supplied; tliey ai^ ten or twelve in number; manner in which 

ftdministeivd, 631. 650-^1 Opinion that the Indian artillery is as efficient as the 

Royal artillery, 632, 633 ^There should be more European officers to all the native 

regiments, 635-638. €43. 644 ^The charge of the arsenals generally pests with com- 
missaries, who are mosfly captains of artillery, and act under the Military Board, 

651^661 Constitution of the Mititary Board adfverted to ; sugg^estions forits improve- 

ment« €62-667 The ptaetice «of buying aot the senior officers, for purposes of pro- 
motion, is adopted by the jusiior o&etm in the Madras artillery, -6^0-983. 

Jdookhtars. Pleas of the mookhtar in former years as to the necessity of bocibery in tlie 
courts of justice, in order to obtain sums from his client which wete never expended, 
Baillie 3508, 3509. 

Moondjffi, Auxbority aiKl j urtadieii^n of the moonsiffii who Mti wsder the ziHah judge, Sill 

l^go The salaries of the fnoonsiffis tdio«ld be increased, MiUeU 1548-1552* 1558- 

1561. 1579; Halliday 1624. 1626, 1627. 1629-1%!. 188a, 1881; Sir G. R. Clerk 

2324 ; Marshman 3533, 3535 ; Deane 3735 Strict examination undergone by the 

moonsiffs l.efore appointment, MiUett 1562 ; HcUliday i'6«8-i63« Generally speak- 
ing, the Sudder «meens and the principal aria^eeas are Nppoi«i«d from (fce fooonsiffs, Milktt 

1563 The moonsiffs iliave no-criiaina! jariedictioD, *. 1575 If the inoonsifis were 

better paid tbty would be more ont of the reach o^' temptation, and a superior class of 
persons would, probably, be feuttd to fill their appoiatnients, HaUiday 1624. 1626, 1627. 

Explanation as to the mode of proceeding in the moonsiffs* couits, Halliday 1625 

Mode in which the <]ualificaiions of moonsiffs for promotion become known to their 

superiors, t/i. 1631 -K^piirion that the moonsiffs are the ablest judicial officers in the 

eeivice ; suggestion that ihey exercise criminal jurisdiction, Lewin 3002 Contemplated 

transfer of all cases now coming witjtin the jurisdiction of the moon siff, whose office 

should be abottshed altogether, iaUlie 3426-^3428 If the moonsiffs be abolished, the 

best locality for the Sudder ameens would be at the head quarters of the zillah judge, 
ib. 3480 — —Excellent knowledge of the law possessed by the moonsiffs generally, 

McTskman 3535 Advantages of moonsiffs having practised as vakeels ; this will, 

probably, be itudered indispensable, ib. 3538, 3539. 

Mo9re, Ralph. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Employments filled by witness when in India, 

6847-5851 Beneficial results of the land setilement of the North-western Provinces; 

its efiectfif nevertiieless, to unduly depress the higher class of people, 5852-5855 

Necessity for attention being given to works of irrigation, 5856 The river Kalinderee, 

in the Dooab, ^>oini«d oat as Hkely to be useful for purposes both of navigation and 
irrigation, 5856-5858— — Improvements of which the cotton cultivaiion is susceptibk ; 

irrigation is essential to its extension, 5859. 5872-5874 Trial made of American seed 

in Bundelcund ; causes of a want of success, 586O Improved communication would 

enable competttian with America, 586 1« 

Reasona of cultivation succeedin.1^ better under European than under native supervision, 
5861-5863 ^The growth of cotton formerly paid better than other produce; consider- 
able trade carried on with Chtnii, and also with this country, 5864-5868 Negligent 

manner in which grown and sent down, 5H64. 5869-5871 The destruction of the 

Indian cotton manufactures is due to tl>e high duty imposed oa goods sent here, 5874 ■ ■ 
There is no impediment to any person settling m India, and carryuig on cultivation or 

ade, 5675, 5876. 5896 A feelins: of distrust of the admimstration of justice out of 

the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is the principal reason of the unwillingness of 

Englishmen to irivest their capital in the Company's service, 5876-5(902 Remittances 

of monev made by native suitors 10 their agents^ tbinkiog it will advance their cause, 
5878. 5897, 589-8. 

l^he poorer people cannot get salt ; the cause of cholera has .been assigned to the want 

of salt, 5903.5914,5915 Proposition for subsstituting a duty en sao^; facility for 

cultivation; amount pei* maund si^ggested^ 69^3*56^3- 5916-5921 Further allusion 

to tlie subject of irrigation, and the necessity for its extension, 5922-5928 Great 

benefit that will he conferred by the Ganges Canal, 6929-5933 Passage from a 

work by a native auth(»r quoted in reference to woAs of puWc utility in India, 5931, 
5932. 

[Second Examination.] — There is mo avowed obstacle to Eur^peaas settling rn India 
ior commercial purposes, but the conduct of tlie laoal authorities operates as a serioas 
discouragement, 6987-5990— —The «dof)tion af Bogliah iawa in a aiwdified form would 

remedy existing evik, .5991-6999 D^#6e in which the Company's civil servants are 

irre&{)onbible to law, 6000-6009.6023 Manner «n which their ttisconduci is adju- 
dicated upon, 6007-6009. •6oi9-6o2£ -*— Instances in which the Ci»urt of Directors have 
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Mifojre, Ralphs (A Italy sis of Us Evidence)^ cdn^teei/* 

reversed sentences in sucb cases, 6010-6018 Charactet of cooimerdal transaGtioiiB by 

natives, 6024-6027 Their satisfactory behaviour as local officers, 6028-6032- 

Modifications desirable in the system of police, 6033, 6034 Remairks a»to the official 

employment of natives,. 603^-6040. 

Moral Character of the Natives. See Native Officiak, 3. Nativei. 

Mortgages. In the case of mortgage of land to a European, and non-payment thereof, the 
land could be forectosed ; mistakes often made by the English from not taking the 
trouble tomakeinqwries as to the real owners of land on which they advance nioney, 
^^^ 5593-5596 M oney is constantly berrowed upon mortgage of land, ih. 5592. 

Morton, Mr. As an instance of the abuse arising in the Mofussil from the want of the 
rigbft given by tbe Habeas- Cofpus Act, witness dies ih% case of Mr. Morton, who was 
arrested on a civil charge by a native judge, under circumstances which led to his death, 
Jeffreys 7735-774^# 

Moturpha Tax. Total amount collected from the moturpha and other taxes of a similar 
nature in Madras, Prideaux 5388— -Complaints made against these taxes ; reasons for 

their not being remitted, ib. 5389-5391 This tax included the duties upon shops of 

all trades; it has been abolished in Bombay, Rustem^e Vice4^e ^570 Explanation 

of the moturpha tax, Dyhes 6551-6574. 662 9 No similar tax is levied on Europeans, 

**• 6553, 6554. 6591 Madras is the only presidency in which it has not been 

abolished, ib. 6555 Higb rate at which weavers are assessed to this tax, ib. 6558 

• Rule by which its amount is fixed or varied, ib. 6562-6565. 6574. 6587. 6590. 6598, 
6599. 6609, 6610 Average and gross amount of the tax, ib. 6566-6569. 6572. 6586- 

6594- 
Evils and abases attendant on the collection of the moturpha, 1)3^*^^6575-6583. 6592, 

6593. 6607. 6611, 6612 Suggested abolition thereof, Dykes 6584-6586. 6600, 6601. 

7221, 7222 ; Sir C. E. Trevelpan 8066 (Fifth Rep. Ev.p. 46) Titles under which the 

tax is levied, Dykes 6595-6597 Benefits that would result from tbe abolition of the 

tax, ib. 6602-6604. 6684 District over which the moturpha is levied, ib. 6650, 6651 

Further statement relating to the moturpha tax; grievances inflicted thereby, App. 

to First Rep. p. 453, 454. 

See also Taxes. Vakeels. 

Munro, Sir Thomas. Circumstance of Sir Thomas Munro having recommended greater 
ability and higher salaries for the revenue service than for the judicial department, 

Lewin 3214 Remarks of Sir Thomas Munro as to the extent to which the natives 

should be elevated, Sullivan 5552 Regulations passed by him in 1822, relative to the 

manner in which the zemindars should collect their rent. Dykes 6655- 

Muskets. Improvements suggested in the class of firelock at present used in the Indian- 
army, Lord Gough 1658. 1692 Since the introduction of percussion arms, the equip- 
ments of ihe military have been very efficient; expediency of the weight of the musket 
being reduced. Grant 1783-1786. 

Muspratt, J. R. Appointment of this gentleman as assistant to the magistrate and deputy 
collector of Forreedpore seven months after leaving college, Macpherson 8569. 

Mymensing (Bengal). Inefficiency of the police 'm the districts of Mymensing, Brodie 

7427, 7428. 7436, 7437 Relip:ion of the people of Mymensing, ib. 753<^-7633 

Poverty of the labouring classes in Mymensing and Tirhoot, 16. 7534. 

Mysore. Excellent manner in which the Mysore was governed before it came under British 

rule; how the law was administered, Sullivan 4827-4831. 4844-4849. 4958-4963 

The great distance of Mysore from Calcnvta (1400 miles) shows the inexpediency of its 

being under the superintendence of the Governor-general, ib% 4671. 4694,4695 

Recommended restoration of Mysore to its former rulers, ib. 4809. 4964, 4965 It 

should be restored to the Rajah rather than to the descendants of Tippoo, ib. 4964, 4965 

Regularity with which Mysore always wud the heavy tribfite levied on it up to the 

assumption of tlie territory 10 1 832 by tbe British GoveramenC, ib. 5556. 

The Government sanction the coniinuatrce of donations to Hindoo temples in Mysore 

formerly given uncier the government of the rajah. Rice 9904, 9905 The Rajah of 

Mysore sanctioned the use of the Bible in a school formerly supported by him, ib. 9906- 
9908. See also Institution Fee, Mysore* Migration ef Naiha. 

N. 

Nagpore* Extracts from the treaty with the Rajdhof Na^pore, showine that provision 
may be easily made for British iaterference, if Mcessaryi m. tbe case of restored terri«- 
tories, Sullivan 5552. 
897— IL p 4 Napatty 
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Napatty Shashegerry Row. Evidence as to the case of Napatty Shashegerry Row, head 
sheristadar in GhuDtoor, who was depriired of office, wiih loss of reputation and of a very 
large pension, without any formal trial; charges brought against this man ; objection to 
the proceedings in the matter tjenerally and as conducted by the Government Commis- 
sioner, Lewin 3002-3026 — —Though penal sentence was passed without a formal trial, 

witt^ess cannot say the same was contrary to law, ib. 3022-3024 Explanation as to 

the Sheristadar of Ghuntoor not having had a formal trial; there was no evidence to 
prove a case against him, ib. 3053. 

Napier, Sir Charles. Circumstances connected with the appointment of Sir Charles Napier 
as Commander-in-Chief in India ; statement as to the Court of Directors having con- 
curred in the appointment merely through fear of Lord John Russell and the House of 
Commons, Lewin 3080-3085. 

Narrainpore. Particulars relative to the private salt establishment at Narrainpore, Prideaux 
7273^ 7^74- 

Nassick. Number of natives at Nassick converted to Christianity, Carr 9526. 

Native Judges: 

1. Their Efficiency and Integrity. 

2. How far the Natives repose Confidence in them. 

3. Inadequacy of their Salaries. 

4. Their Admission to Seats in the Higher Courts advocated, 

5. Other Details. 

1 . Their JSffidency and Integrity : 

The decisions of the native judges are equal to those of the European zillah judges. 
Sir O. R. Clerk 2348-2350 Case of a native judge accused of corruption and mis- 
conduct, who was tried and convicted by a zillah judge, and turned out of his office ; 

belief ihat an English jury would have acquitted this judge, Sir E. Perry 2527-2533 

The decisions of the native judges are better than those off the European judges, id. 2680 
Belief that the native judges are more pure than the European judges; they are de- 
cidedly more able, l.ewin ^oou- Efficiency with which the native judges perform their 

business, Leith 3276 Rigid observance by the native judges of the Regulation of 1814, 

by uhich ihe judge wus required to settle the issues, &c., Baillie 3442. 

Testimony to the popularity and efficiency of the system of administration of justice 

by the native judges as remodelled by Lord W. Bentinck in 1830, Marshman 3533 

Independent and hoiiourable manner in which the native judges have generally acted, 

ib. 3541 General good repute of the native judges, D^iane 3724, 3725 Witness is 

not aware of any instance of a native judge or public officer having been dismissed from 
the service for alleged offences without a fair inquirer into the merits of the case, Jevanjee 

Pestonjee 3857-3H65 Confidence generally felt in the integrity and the decisions of 

the native judges, ib. 3819-3822 Integrity with which ihe judicial business of the 

country is at present conducted by the natives, Sullivan 4765-4767. 4774. 4776-4787« 

2. How far the Natives repose Confidence in them : 

General opinion that it is very difficult to get a fair trial for a native judge accused of 

malversation of any kind. Sir E. Perry 2688-2691 The natives doubt the honesty of 

the nutive judges, and think they cannot be trusted with a decision in the last resort, 

Baillie 3441, 3442 How far the natives have confidence in the decisions of the native 

judges, Baillie 3461. 3487-3489. 3491 ; Marshman 3541. 

3. Inadequacy of their Salaries: 

Expediency of raising the salaries of the native judges, Lewin 3002 Inadequacy of 

the salary of these judges ; alterations suggested, Jevanjee Pestonjee 3823 3830-3833. 

4. Their Admission to the Seats in the Higher Courts advocated : 

Suggestion that in cases of special merit native judges be ctmsidered eligible for 
receiving some large prize as an object of hope and emulation, HaUiday 1640 Ex- 
pediency of natives being admitted to the Supreme Court and Sudder Court, if united 

as suggested, and subsequently to the bench^ Sir JB. Perry 2738, 2739 The admission 

of native judges in the higher courts, as well as the lower courts, advocated, Cameron 

2898; Jevanjee Pestomee 3853-3856 Competency of natives for any rank in the 

civil judicial service, Gi/rfecjtt 3600-3609 Unfitness of the natives for the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, ib. 3608-3610. 

5. Other Details : 

Subordinate criminal powers of the sessions or zillah judge and of the deputy magistrates ; 
appointment and salary of the native judicial officers under the zillah judge. Hill 1434- 
i^gy..«.Anziety of ttie several GovernmentB within the last fifteen years to improve the 

whole 
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Native Judges — continued. 

6. Other Details — continued. 

whole body of the native judicial servants, Marshman 3533. 3536. 3539. 3593 Im- 
provements in the qualifications of the native judicial officers may be safely left to 

Government, tft. 353ti-363B, 3539 Strict examination into their qualifications before 

appointment, Deune 3726 Care taken to select men of ^ood charact*^r, ib. 3726, 3727 

How far the native judges can be said to perform more duties in civil cases than the 

English Juilges; important duties of the latter, Jeran/wP^^tow/ee 3823-3829 How 

far the Liverpool, East India, and China Association contemplates the exclusion of the 
natives from any share in the administration of justice, Jeffreys 7726, 7727. 

See also JarieSy 3. MofassU Courts. Moonsiffs. Natives. Principal Sadder 
Ameens. Salaries. Sudder Ameens. Vakeels. Zillah Courts. Zillah Judges. 

Native Officers {Military). Orders of distinction established since 1835, for the native 

officers, P. Melvill 1 1 1 Difference «»f rank attained by native officers in the regular 

and irregular iorp5»,;i. 195-198. See also Aides-de-Camp. 

Native Officials: 

1. Generally. 

2. Qitalijications for Appointment. 

3. Deficient M<yrality of Native Officials. 

4. Objections to the present Mode of dealing with Native Officials charged with 

malversation if Duty. 
6. Treatment of Native Officials by their superior {European) Officers. 

1. Generally: 

Ability with which the judicial system is carried on by the natives, who conduct ninety- 
eight per cent, of it, Sir E. Perry 2584 Defects in the pr< sent practice of appointing 

native officials, Robinson 6363-6368 More natives are now employed in the civil 

service and nt a better remuneration than formerly ib. 6408-6410. 6412 ^The number 

so engaged is greatest in the North-Western Provinces, ib. 641 1 The system in India 

is thai of native agency and European supervision, Marshman 8677 Objections to 

investing imtives with an uni ontroUed authority independent of European supervision, 

ii. 8678 No alteiation seems expedient in the present position of native servants, 

Halliday 8807 Objections to the establishment of a native civil service, ib. 8807. 8809. 

2. Qualifications for Appointment : 

Mere i)ook learning should not be a qualification for natives to be appointed to offices ; 
they should enter at the subordinate offices, and be promoted as seemed proper, Marshman 

8682-8685 Test to which a native appointed to the civil service would be exposed, 

Halliday 8812-8814 A successful academical career by a native should be made tite 

stepping stone to honc»urable Government employment, instead of such employment 

resting on interest, and not ability, as at preiicnt,t6. 8820 Lord Hard Inge's mmute had 

the object of substituting merit for interest it) appointments to public situations, ib. 

8821, 8822 This minute also made the appointments in the public service attainable 

by natives of distinguished education, irrespective of the place where they received it, 
ib. 8823. 

3. Deficient Morality of Native Officials : 

Character of native officials, Robinson 6361-6367 Method by which their good 

conduct mis>ht be ensured, ib. 6362 Dishonesty of native subordinates. Goldfinch 

6797-6799 Defects in the system of promoting the lower grades of native officers, 

which lead to such dishonesty, ib, 6800. 6805-6807. 68 10-68 '3 Dishcnest means 

by which chokeydars ai:d darogahs are accustomed to increase their emoluments, 

Marshman 8653-8655 Attempts made to improve the character of these classes of 

officers ; faibire of same, ib. 8655-8660 The reformation of the lower subordinates 

will be a work of time, ib. 8661-8663 Resemblance of the official morality of native 

servants to that of the public servants in this country in Queen Kliz ibeth's tiuie, ib. 
8662, 8663. 

Satisfactory behaviour of native local officers, Moore 6028-6032. 

4. Objections to the present Mode of dealing unth Native Officials charged with 

Malversation of Duty : 

Desirability of adopting some different mode of enquiring into alleged delinquencies 
on the part o\' native officials; objection to the trial of stich off*ences by the zillah courts, 

Sir E. Perry 2527 et seq. Objections to the manner in which native officers accused 

of delinquencies are tried in the criminal courts in the interior; suggestion that such trials 
take place in one of the Supreme Courts away from the local scene of the allcijed offence, 

ih. 2533. 254^*2543 Approval of the despatch laid down by the Court of Directois 

as to the treatment of native employes accused of offences, 16. 2542-2544 Mode in 

which witness proposes to deal with native officials guilty of misconduct, which is not 
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Native Offjcjj£jS— continued. 

4. Olmctions to the present Mode of dealing vnth Naline OfficUdf dkarged with 

Malversation of Duty — continued. 

provided for by the criminal code of the country. Sir IL Perry 2543-2547* 2550-2557 

Witness is not aware that a more summary course is pursued towards accvsed 

European servants than towards accused native servants of the Company, ib. 2545-2549. 

Opinion that the natives have reason 10 be dissatiafied with the pesent tribunab for 

the trial of charges against th«m ; the Act of 1850 is nevertheless an improvement upon 

the previous procedure, iSir E. Perry 2683. 2685, 2686 Conrse pursued towards civil 

servants charged with roalversntion, ib. 2692-2696 Insrances in support of the state- 
ments that there has been extreme partiality in the conduct of the Government towards 

Europeans, as compared with natives, Lewin 3053 ^The higher class of native oflScials 

are not likely to be as leniently treated for oHeiices as Europeans, Robinson 6340, 6341 
Frequency of dismissals by the collector without the knowledge of the Commis- 
sioner, lb. 6342 Prohibition by the Company of the employment in one district of a 

native dismissed in another, ib. 6457, 6458. 

5. Treatment of Native Officials by their superior {European) Officers: 

If better protected in the performance of their duties the natives would be all the 

better servants, Sir £. Perrtf 2687 Importance of native officials being placed on a 

more secure looting than is the case at present ; difference and injustice of their treat- 
ment as compared with that of European officials ; statement in elucidation thereof, 

Lewin 3002 et seq. Witness submits that the civil service as regards the natives is 

protected m a manner derogatory to the service and to Government, ib. 3036 They 

are not always treated with sufficient respect by European officers. Turner 5822 The 

native employes in the Revenue Department stand in need of protection from the arbi- 
trary conduct of their European superiors, Robinson 6323-6327 Suggestion for ac- 

coniplishiug this, 16. 6328-6333. 6422 Disinclination of the Government to interpose 

their authority in processes for the removal of their native servants, ib. 6334-6338. 

The right of appeal being granted to native servants would not be Kkely to occasion 
inconvenience, Robinson 6339 Practice as to appeals, ib. 6343-6346 The objec- 
tion to a collector having power to dismiss his inferiors, is the probability that he will not 

always be a proper person to possess it, ib. 6347. ^353 ^Treatment of the natives by 

the civil service, ib. 6348-6353 Manner in which the inconvenience from disagree- 
ment of native and European functionaries might be obviated, ib. 6354 — -^Witness has 

dismissed native servanis, ib. 6355 There is no objection to tlie existence of such a 

power, subject to due checks, ib. 6356-6360. 

Prejudice of the Europeans against the natives, Robinson 6374 Increased inten- 
sity of the feeling since the time of Lord William Bentinck, ib. 6375-6381 A better 

understanding obtained formerly between the Europeans and natives, ib. 6382 — — 
Reasons to which the urowth of the unkindly feehng of the civil service to the natives 

may be attributed, ib. 6417, 6418. 6441 Tlie feeling in question obtains with the 

junior members of the s^irvice, ib. 64 19-6421 Suggestion for removing the bad 

feeling; of Europeans towards the natives, ib. 6442-6446 Etiquette is not as strictly 

enforced as formerly, ib. 6447-6449 Disapproval by the Government of witness's 

manner of dealing with complaints of harsh behaviour of collectors to their subordinates, 
ib. 6476-6481. 

See also European Officials. Napatty Shashegerry Row. Native Judges. 

Natives. Nursoopunt. Nuzzers^ Pensioru. Rewards for Native Services. 
Salaries. Vencata Royaloo. 

Native Regiments. The native army is recruited principally in the presidency in which it 

serves; annual proportion required to be renewed, P. Meloill 57. 125, 126 No 

dissatisfaction has been expressed since 1835 by the native troops with any alleged 

intei I'erence with their religion, ib. 112, 113 ^There have been some instances of 

dissatisfaction with reference to allowances, ii. 114, 115 Testimony to the general 

efficiency of the native army, Sir G. Pollock 399-402. 407-409 With proper ueat 

ment the native army is almost equal to any army in the world, ib. 473, 474. 
See also Native Officers. Officers. 

Native Revenue Establishment. See Mahratta Dufter^ S^c. 

Native States. Examination »s to the condition generally of the inhabitants of the native 
states under their former princes and rulers, and since their subjection under the Indian 

Government, Sullivan 4804-4806, 4813 et seq. Greater economy in administration to 

be obtained under native than under European Government, ib. 4869-4874 ^I'here is 

a greater amount of litigation under the Company's civil law system than und^ that ui 

the native states, ib, 4953-4958 Unfavourable alteration in the feelings of the native 

chiefs towards their subjects, Edwards 6879. 

Opinion that the forces in the pay of the native states are full v equal to the aggregate 

of the Indian army^ P. Melvdl 127-129 How tar witoeas has found the army of 
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India snpported in its operatio«» by Kie eoncurrence of tl:e princes, *c, throu<yh whose 
icnrilaries it has UmL to pnAS, fisr ^. Chiton 279^^82^ 324^ 335. 

Generally Sfieekingy justice i» admintsteiied fiMrljr in the native- states, but the rich are 

flomcwbait faTonred, Sir G. R. Clerk 2321, 232^ Better administration of justice in 

some of the native states than m litose nnder British Government ; points in which our 

general system is faulty or uiijuw, SvMwan 48^r3-48i9. 4849-4857. 4829-4934 

Superior character el admmisiration of Government under the Company as compared 
with tliat of naiive state«^ Goldfinch 6756, 6757 -Superiority of the British adminis- 
tration of justice as coonpared with the native states Aylwin 7144-7147. 

Impediments which arise in legislating for persons within the territories of the native 

princes, Cameron 2974-2977 Provided the supreme authority in India were carried 

on in the name of the Queen, difficulties would still be experienced in legislating for the 

Indian subjecis of the Queen in foreign states, ih. 2984-2986 Difficulties which 

arise ki the settlement of disputes of a legal character between nHtive states ; case of tjie 
Rajah of J-odpore in illastration thereof; proper tribunals to try such cases, Z^i/A 

3362, 3363 Recommended establishment of a tribunal in this country before which 

the native princes andch^efis might defend themselves against any aggression upon them 
by the Indian Government, SuUwan 4794-4796. 5089-5099. 

See also ConHngents (Army). Judicature, ;>. Loans to Native Governments. 

Migration of Natives. Mysore. NepauL Oude. JRajpootana. Sattara. 
Treaties with Native Princes. 

NatIFES: 

1. Their general Character and Dispositiim ; Aptitude for receiving Instrnction. 

2. Policy of employing ihem in tJie higher Branches of Service considered. 

1. Their general Character and Disposition; jfytitudefor receiving Instruction : 
Testimony to the morality and truthfulness generally of the natives of India, more 

especially of the Hindoos, Sir G. B. Clerk 2278-2283. 2294. 2332-2:^35 Com- 
mercial imegrity of the natives adverted to. Sir JE. Perry 2582, 2583 In speaking of 

natives, Hindoos are mainly referred to, ib. 2583 Capacity and trustworthiness of the 

natives, especially the Hindoo?^, for judicial siiuiitions. Sir JE. Gambier 2825. 2848 

How far a feeling of disaffection exists t* wards the Grovernraent amongst ihe members of 
native families generally in India, Turner 5823-5826. 

Circumstance of the natives being less veracious than the English ; probable cause 

thereof. Sir E. Perry 2586-2588 Deterioraiing effect of the present administration 

of India upon the moral character of the natives, Sullivan 4764. 4771 Deceit and 

mendacity of the natives, Jeffreys 7727; Jacob 9679. 9724 Opinion that in the 

administration of juslice the natives are at present only to be trusted when they are 

watched, Gladstone 8026 The comparison oi the European and native characters is 

unfeivourable to the honesty of the latter, Marshmait 8721, 8722 The native Institutes 

of Menoo justify a lie in certaiai cases, Jacob 9723, 9724. 

Circumstance of the natives of India frequently failing, when they become of mature 

age, both in a moral and intellectual sense, Halliday 1933, 1934 Precocity of talent 

o? the yon ng natives; this is, however, qui ;e reversed in after life, Jfars/ima/i 8722 

Aptitude of native children to acquire knowledu:e, Carr 9659 Semi-superstitions 

pespect of rMitives for the Engliali ch^iracrer, Rowlandson 9752. 

2. Policy of employing them in the higher Branches of Service considered : 

There is no feeling amouir the natives that when one of their body is elevated to office 
he becomes, in consequence, more subservient to Government than would have been the 

• case with a European, Halliday 2071-2075 If allowed sufEcient salaries, the natives 

might be umde available for many high offices ; evidence as to the limit up to which 

witness recommends their elevation. Sir G- U. Clerk 2279-2295. 2301. 2315, 2316 

During the next ten years, witness contemplates that the natives might be raised to the 
offices of magii>trate8 and collectors, ib. 2301. 2315 Favourable opinion of the com- 
petency and trustworthiness of the natives for hio^h official appointments. Sir JE. Perry 

2578-2589 Since the Act of 1833 ^^ native has received a fiist appointment or 

writership from the Court of Directors; attempt to appoint the son of Ram Mohim Roy 

adverted to, Sullivan 2723-2728 Rcmarkiible capacity of the natives for legal 

reasoning. Sir E. Perry 2^^^ Contemplated employment under proper inducements 

of well-educated and competent natives in the higher offices utider Government, ib. 2786- 

Reconuneociation iliat the natives be consi<lered eligible for all situations, however high^ 
in the judicial service, Lewin 3055 — —Different qualifications of the natives in different 

parts of India for the judicial and military service, Caldecotl 3625-3627 In course of 

time the natives may, under the present system, be rendered fit for higher offices, Deane 

3732. 3759^3763; Marslmian 4397 Reasons fr the conclusion that it is inexpedient 

to appoint natives to the Executive Council, Marskman 4397 Advocacy of the prin- 
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Natives — continued, 

4. Policy of employing them in the higher Branches of Service — continued. 

ciple laid down by Sir Thomas Munro and Mr. Elphinstone, that natives should gradually 
be elevated to all civil offices for which they may be qualified, Sullivan 4718-4791, 

4871, 4872. 5551, 5552 For this purpose the supply of wiiters from Europe should 

for ihe present be stopped, ib. 4719. 4731. 4747 T he appointment of the natives 
should rest with the local Government, ib. 4721, 4722. 4734— —Recommended appoint- 
ment of the natives to much higlter posts in the military service, ib, 4760. 4788-4791. 

5552 As reuards peculation and dishonesty, witness sees nothing to dread in placing 

the civil administration generally in the hands of the natives, provided they are paid 

adequately for their services, ih. ^^762-4788 Reference to the opinion of Sir Thomas 

Munro, thai the corruption of the natives was attributable to their inadequate pay, 
ib. 4762. 

Belief thai no prejudice or inconvenience would arise from elevating the natives to 

high offices in the civil and not in the military service also, Su/Uvan 4788-4791 

Limits to be placed to the appointments of natives to the civil service, ib. 5552 — —^Ex- 
tent to which Government seivite is sought by natives of good family ; aversion to take 

situations in the police department formerly, 2\/meT 5819-5821. 5827-5830 Remarks 

as to the official employment of natives, Afoor^ 6035-6040— The circumstance of a 
roan's religion should not involve any legal or other disadvantage, Robinson 6467. 6484, 

6485 Witness knows of no instance of Christian natives being raised to official 

employment, ib, 6474, 6475 Estimate of the nuoaber of public appointments for which 

natives are qualified, Marshman 8642-8645. 

See also Acts of Council. Affdiscombe. Bentinck, Lord William. Christianity. 
Civil Service. Crown, The. Education. English Language. Hindoo 

Laws and Customs. Hindoo Religion. Hindoos. Judges, 1. Judicature, 1,3, 
Juries, 2. Legislatiou. Legislative Council, 3. Lex Loci Act. Litigation. 
Manners and Customs of the Natives. Migration of Natives. Native Officials. 
Perjury. 

Navy: 

1. Details as to the Indian Navy generally. 

9. Particulars referring to the Bombay Marine. 

3. The like relating to the Bengal Service. 

4. Papers laid before the Committee. 

1 . Details as to the Indian Navy generally. 

The business connected with the Indian navy is conducted at the India House in the 

Marine brunch of the secreiary's office, •/. C. Melvillo^s The origin of the Indian 

navy was almost coeval with that of the East India Company, ib. 946 The present 

efficiency uf the force is mainly attributable to a code of law framed by the Legislative 
Council ol India under the authority of an Act of Parhament passed in 1844, ib. 946- 

949' Prior to this Act the force was not subservient to martial law, ib. 947 Some of 

the vessels, both of the Bengal and Bombay services, are built in England, and some in 
India; those built in India are of teak, and are much more durable, and consequently 
more economical than vessels of iron and wood built in this country, ib. 950-953. 978. 

1058-1066. 1089-1091 Nature of the services devolving on the Indian navy, ib. 956. 

59* ""994 Sufficiency of the fi)rce for a proper performance of such services; number 

and definition of the vessels at present employed, ib. 957-959. 

The total net expense of the navy is about 260,000/., J. C. Melvill 960-962. 1056 

Expediency of an amalgamation of the Bombay and Bengal navies, as at present 

contemplated, ii. 974-1043 The "Pluto." the " Nemesis,'^ and four other vessels, 

buili shoitly before the Chinese War, were ordered for general political service, thoujijh 

afterwards diverted to China, 16.981, 982 The Governor-general has no authority 

over the admiral of the station, ib. 1000, looi. 1049, ^^50 Authority under which 

the ** Nemesis" (Captain Willidge) and ihe ''Albatross," &c., acted in 1849 against 
the pirntes on ihe coast of Borneo; how far ihey may have been instructed by Colonel 

Buttenvortli, goverm;r of Singapore, ib. 1021-1033 Circumstance of returns being 

regularly reccivtd at the India House of all proceedings relative to the Indian navy, i6. 

1034-1038 There are altogether fifty-eight vessels in the regular and irregular navy 

of India ; eleven of these are now at Burmah, ib. 1042, 1043 — ^The medical officers in 
the Indian navy are supplied from the Company's regular Cbtablishment, ib. 1075- 
1078. 

The immediate superintendence of the force is under an officer of the Royal navy, who 

is styled *' Commodore Commander-in-chief," Powell 1095 ^There are three or four 

shore appointments connected with the Indian navy which officers can hold whilst in 

active service, ib. 1104 Class of vessels in the Indian navy; efficiency of the large 

steam vessels, ib. 1114, ^6- 1125. 1183-1185 Mode in which the vessels are 

manned ; testimony to their general equipment and discipline, ib. 1116-1124. 1166-1170 

—Provisions 
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Navy — continued. 

1. Details as to the Indian Army generally — continued. 

Provisions are supplied lo native seamen as well as to European, Powell 1 135. 1171 

1172 Rate of pay <>f the officers; retiring pensions after twenty-two years' service 

and thirty years' service respectively, t&. 1136. 1140-1146 Feeling of disappointment 

in the Indian navy as regards honours bestowed on the Queen's officers, and not on the 

Company's, though equally well entitled to them, t&. 11 79-11 82 When the Indian 

army served in China with the Queen's forces equal honours were bestowed on each, 
t*. 1 193* 

Testimony to the general efficiency of the Indian navy, Hall 1201-1211 ^The 

Indian navy and the Royal navy worked cordially together in China, »6. 1246 Effi- 
ciency of the engines and machinery now used in the Indian vessels, Cur5^/;e^ 1325, 

1326 As regards the Indian navy, it should on all main points be administered as at 

present by the Bombay Government, subject to the control of the Supreme Government, 

Sir C. E. Trevelyan 5133-5137 luiprovements which have been effected in the 

Murine department at Madras and Bombny ; papers in elucidation thereof. Peacock 

8100 Peculiar and excellent construction of the vessels engaged in the Chinese 

War, ib. 

2. Particulars referring to the Bombay Marine : 

The Bombay marine is under the control of the Bombay Government, subject to that 
of I he Supreme Government, J. C Melvill 948. 973, 998. 1006-1009 Present con- 
stitution of the force as regards the authorities to whom it is subject, ib. 948-973. 
1000, 1001, 1006-1009. 1049, 1050- It is under the command of an officer of the 
Royal Navy, who is designated '* Superintendent" and ** Commander-in-Chief," ib. 

948 Relative rank held by the officers of the Bombay marine, as compared with 

the rank of officers in the Royal Navy, ib. 954, 955 — — ^The accounts of the Bombay 
navy are all kept and audited at Bombay, ib. 979. 

Proportion of Europeans and Natives in the Bombay m«nrine; the officers are all 

Europeans, J. C* Melvill ggs^-QQy Meritorious services rendered by officers of the 

Bombay marine have not received their proper reward, ib. 1017-1020. 1027-1029. 1044, 

1045. 1051-1055 A Queen's officer is always at the head of the Bombay marine, ii. 

1036, 1037 Whether absent from Bombay or not, the Indian navy is always con- 
ducted on the same principle and system, Powell 1096, 1097 Superiority of the 

Bombay marine over tne Bengal navy as regards the qualifications of the officers. Hall 
1208, 1209. 

3. The like relating to the Bengal Service : 

Information relative to the Bengal naval force; its extent, constitution, expense, &c. ; 
services on which employed, J. C. Melvill Q%Z ^t seq. 1046-1048. 1067-1078. 1084- 

1086 Tlie accounts of the Bengal navy are all kept and audited at Calcutta, ib. 980 

Mode in which the Bengal navy is officered and manned, i6. 985-990. 999. 1068- 

1071 Essential services of the Bengal navy on several occasions, notwithstanding 

which they have not received the same approbation or reward that has been bestowed 
on the Royal Navy when similarly employed, ib. 1010-1016. 1021-1027. 1044, 1045 

Returns respecting the Bengal navy are seldom forwarded from India, ib. 1039, 

1040 Reference to the system of discipline in the Bengal navy; it is doubtful 

whether the Legislative Council in India has power to pass an Act on this subject, ib. 

1046, 1047. 1084-1086. 

4. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Return of the number of war-steamers, not vessels of the regular India navy, under the 
Bengal Government, with the names, size, and equipment of each, and the charge for the 

same,iii each of the years 1841-42 to 1850-51, App. to First Rep, p. 390-399 State*- 

ment showing the periods of employment of the war-steamers of the Bengal Presidency 
in the Royal service, from 1840-52, with the sums debited in the books of the accountant 
of Bengal for wear and tear of vessels, ib. 400 Regulations for the guidance <»f com- 
manders, officers, and engineers, &c. attached to the Government steam-vessels, ib. 404- 

406 Regulations for manning, promotion, and services of the steamers on the Bengal 

establishment, ib. 406, 407 Statement showing the names and stations <»f officers 

whose conduct formed the subject of inquiry and report to Government, from 1841-42 
to 1850-51. ib. 408* 

See also Borneo. Courts Martial. Hall, Captain. Midshipmen. " Nemesis/* 
The Steamer. Persian Gulf. Promotion, I. Seamen. Survey$( Marine). 

Neelgherry Mountains. Fitness of certain parts of the Neelgherry mountains for sanitary 
purposes, Martin 8934.. 

Negrais Island. Eligibility of Negrais Island as an invalid station ; strong natural adapt- 
ness of tiie island as a fortified position, Martin 8930-8932. 8987-8990. 
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*' Nemesis,^^ The Steamer. Mode in which the '' Nemesis '^ was officered, and inana 
there were a few Chinese, but no naiive<vof India, on boards Hall 1202> 1204. 1213-1219. 

1232, 1233. 1269 The ** Nemesis" did not belong to the Indian navy, but was sent 

from EagHaml niider secret orders, wtlh certaim' in^troctiomi from the East India Com- 
pany, ib, 13H2 Number erf guns on board the ** Nemesis,** ib. 1220 Uncertain 

ehuracter of witness's authority as c»ptain» the res^ei being completely under the orer- 

chant system, tfr. i220-r226 R*te of wage« paid ta the seaioen and officers ; amount 

of battn, or prize-money, received by witness, 16. 1227-1245 The •* Nemesis " is an 

iron vessel, and was 32 times under fire, and freqirently struck, ib. 1247-1249. 1268 
Rank in the Royal Navy held by witness during his command in the *^ Nemesis;* 
hem &r be baa season ti> cuapiaini of nut hiding Fecftiwed honours for bis serrices, ib. 
1270^128^. 

Particulars as 10 the totrauire, armament, cost, &c. of this vessel, and where employed 

in each year, 1841-42 to 1850-51, -4pp. to First Rep. p. 390-399 Further history of 

the employment of this steamer, ib. 400. 403. See also Navy^ 1. 

IfepauT. Simple and efficient nianner in whitsh proceedings at law are conducted in the 
natiye state of NepanI, Sir E. Perry 2491. 

Nerhudda Provinces. See Saugor and Nerbudda Provinces. 

Newcastle tmd Guteshead Commercial Association. Petition' of the Newcastle and Gates- 
head Associfttion, for the adoption of measAire^ of refonn in legislating for the futun 
goveruneivt of India, App. tO' Fourth Rep. p. 237, 236. 

Nemcasile-upon^Tymy Shields and Gateshead Chamber of Commerce. Petition of the Conur 
mitti'e of the Mewcastle-wpon-Ty ne, Shiekis and Gateshead Chamber of Commerce, against 
the Gkrvenraie»t of India Bill, Aj^. to Fourth Sep. ji« 241. 

Newspapers. Examination as to the course pursued by witness, whilst a servant of the 
Comfmny in India, in writing anonymously to the newspapers in exposition of what he 
considered to be public grievanv-es ; he occasKmally repvesentud his views directly to the 
Goveriiment ; how fiw he considers such conduct on the wiiole to have been consistent 
vrrth the proper citaracter and duty of a public servant, Letain 3066-3077. 3136-3143* 

3152-3159 Infraction by witness of a regulHtion of the Company prohibiting thfir 

servants from writing aaofiymously to the public journals, ii. 3074. 3156, 3157 The 

circulation of Ens;lish newspapers is almost entirely confined to persons whose interests 

are bound up with those of the English G<ivernment, Leith 3320-3325 Extent to 

which native newspapers, which may contain exiracts from the Enalish f>ress, are 
circulated ; apathy felt by the natives in regard to political quesiious, ib. 3327- 
3334. 

Evidence as to the publicity given to the proceedings of the Government in the news* 
papers of the country ; extent to which such proceedings ba^e been open to discussion 

since tlie establishment of a free press, Marshmau 4424 et seq* Nature of the rt-stric* 

tion upon offices as regards the discussion of mihtary matters in the newspapers; 

advisability ui' such reustriction, lA. 4425-4433. 4439r-.444i General abiliiy of the 

Indian press, ib. 4434 Reference 10 the lautude allowed by Government in the 

"Indopliilus" controversy, in which Sir C. Trtvelyan was engaged when in India, 

ib. 4436-4438 Feeling of Lord Auckland in regard to the freedom of the press ; 

paper delivered in, containing his opinion as to the esiabiishraent of a Government news- 
paper, i&. 4443, 4444 ; Second Rep. App. p. 79 Inexpediency cf the Government having 

a recognised official organ, ib. 4536, 4537 Practice as regards the def nee of public 

servants against attacks upon them in the press ; such defence almost entirely prohibited 
by Government; desirabrltty of their beiog allowed publicly to refute the charges brought 

against them, ib. 4541-4559. 4562-4565 Paucriy of native perusers of the press, 

Bobimon 6^3, 6384. 

See also Libely Law of. 

Nizamut Adawht. Ciiwjinal juriediction exercised m the provinces by the Sudder Dewanny 

Adawlnt under tW ctesignatiott of the Nizamut Adawlut, Hill 1434 The Nizamuc 

Adawlut m ib<* lowest court invested with the power to inflict capital punishment ov 
transpM'iatiott for life, Millett 15^1. See also Supreme Courts, 2. 

Non-regulation Districts. Statement of the names of the '* non-regulatioii" districts in 
India, App. to First Hep. p. 414. 

See blsQ Judicature. Juries, 1. Land Revenue^ &• Madras. Police, \» 

Punchayets. 

North'Western Provinces, Rapid improvement which has taken place in the general 
condition of the North-western Proviuces since they have been under British rule. Sir G. 
R. Clerk 2392^2398; Bird 5624. 5625— Efficiency with which justice is adm mistered, 
Caldecott 3646, 3647 — —The belter administratiou of justice in the North-western 

Provinces 
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North' Western Provinces — continued. 

Provinces than in Bengal, may be partly aUcibutcd to the different character of the natives, 
CaUecott 3654-3656-- — Great increase in the cultivation of land in the Norih-we^tern 
Provinces, of late years; the jonsrle has almost entirely disappeared, BiV*/ 5645, 5646 

The statements made of the abject poverty of the people arc inreirted. ib, 5647 — - 

The fiscal meascires of the GoTernmeiit have not tenden to restrict the -cnhivation of 
sugar or ^^nton, H. 5648, 5649* 

Want of outlet and employment for tbe population, Birrf 5665 Improvement in the 

social condition of the people, chiefly owing to the introduction of schools and dis* 
pensaries, T, J, Turner 5701— State of the means of communication; attention given 
by the Government to the subject of public works ; more perhaps, however, might have 

been done, %h. 5702, 5703 Average rental of each estate in the provinces ; proportion 

per cent, thereof belonging to the headman ; small amount of their incomes, ih. 5751* 

6754 Prosperous condition of the provinces, 2P. J. Turner 5810-58^13. 5818; 

Robinson 6306-6309 Causes of discontent in the provinces ; distniet of the Company's 

intentions as to religion is the principal one, Robinson 6459-646& 

Account of the land Customs revenue received in this Presidency in ea<A of the years 

1840-41 to 1850-51, showing the charges of collection, App. to First Rq^.p. 381 - 

Statement of the revenue derived from the sale of salt, showing the amount of land 
customs and charges in each of the years 1834-35 to 1850-51, ifc. 387. 

Tabular statement exhibiting the statistics of the administration of criminal jut^tice 
in tlie North-weatorn Provincet*, in the years 1833 and 1849 respectively, App. to First 
Map. p. 409*410— Similar slatement, illustraling the statistics of dvi I justice in U)e same 

years respectively, ti. 4 11 List of "nou-^egiuation'* districts under the authority of 

the Government of the Noith- western Provinces, ti« 414. 

Account of the gross and net produce of the revenues of Bengal, the North-western 
Provinces, Madras and Bombny combined, and the gross and net charge defrayed out of 
those revenues, for the year 1850-51, and as estimated for 1851-52 and 1852-53, App. to 

Fourth Rep. p. 235, 236 Minute by Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-governor of the 

Provinces, dated 25th September 1848, on joint and separate responsibility in Coparcenary 
Mehals, App. to Fifth Rep. p. 105-107. 

See also Agra. Collection of the Land Revenue. Fducation, 1. Governors 

of Presidencies, 1. Irrigation^ 1. 8. Land Revenue,^ Ihlioe, 1. Roorhee 
CoUege. Sugar. Surveys (Land Revenue). Taloohdars. Thomason, Mr. 

Northwichy Cheshire. Allegations of a petition from Northwich, on the subject of the salt 

duty adverted to, Worthiiigton 7170, 7171 Petition of the inhabitants of Northwich 

and neighbourhood, complaining of the duty levied by the East India Company on salt, 
App. to Fourth Rep. p. 253. 

Norton, Mr. Reference to the pamphlet on the Indian courts of justice, &c., wntten by 
Mr. Norton; belief that it fairly represents the decisions of the Courts at Madras; 
opportunities of Mr. Kortonfor becoming thoroughly acquainted with the facts related in 

his pntnphlet, Ltwin 3210-3221 Corroboration of Mr. Norton's statement as to its 

being an established rule that any person is considered fit for a judge, ib. 3214 Inap- 
plicability of the pamphlet to the administration of justice in the North-western Provinces, 

Caldecott 3644-3646. 3648, 3649 Particular cases cited from Mr. Norton's pamphlet 

on the administration of justice in India, wherein witness dissents from his conclusions, 
Deane 3718-3723. 3757, 3758. 

NursoopunL Examinatbn as to the caae of Nursoopunt, a distinguished native servant of 

the Company, who was tried for a series of alleged offences, found guilty on one of the § 

charges, and dismissed from his office with ignominy; belief that any English gentleman 
of authority would not have submitted to such a verdict, Sir,F. Perry 2533-2540. 2548, 

8549 Particular charges brought against Nursoopunt; statement of the same, and of 

the verdict on each, by Mr. Frere, the Special Commissioner appointed by the G<ivern- 
ment to inquire into the case; how far Mr. Frere was just.fied in saying that much sus- 
picion attached to Nursoopunt in respect to one of the charges on which he was declared 
to be acquitted ; disapproval of Mr. Frere's remark on this charge, ift. 52533-2540. 2558- 

2577 Further reference to the case of Nursoopunt ; grounds for the conclusion that 

his sentence and treatment were not justifiable, t6. 2683, 2684— —Judgment of Lord 
Falkland quoted, as showing that the second charge, on which he was convicted, was a 

very venial matter, ib. 26^3 Reference to the opinion of Mr. Bell, who was a judge 

for twenty-six years, that he should have been acquitted altogether, ib. 

Nuzzerana Tax. See Metcalfe, Sir Charles. Resumption Regulations, 2. Succession 
Tax. 

Nuzzers. Practice among the native servants of the Company of receiving nuzzers or 
presents for any offices which they have in their power to bestow, Sullivan 4779-4782. 

^7 — il* Q4 * 
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Oaths. Witness sees no advantage in causing the officers and men employed by the Com- 
pany to take an oath of allegiance to the Crown, rather than to the Codipany, Sir G. 

Pollock 671-577. 588-590 Different forms of oath which have been administered in 

the courts in India to native witnesses ; abolition of the oath on the Ganges water 
advened to; recommended introduction of the practice of swearing a man with his hand 

upon the head of his son, Dearie 3780-3796 ^The solemn declaration now made by 

the natives is not considered by them as at all binding on their conscience, ib. 3782. 

3791- 

Offences on the High Seas. Desirability of the Supreme Government in India having ample 

power of legislation over the Indian seas, X C ilfrfwtf 1087, 1088 Questionable 

power of the Legislative Council to legislate for offences committed on the high seas ; 
suggestion that they should have this power generally, Sir E. Perry -2798, 2799. 2803- 
2807; Cameron 2969-2972. 

Officers {Military). Circumstance of theoflBcers of the Company not taking rank when in 

"England with the Queen's officers, except by courtesy, P. Melvill i^o, 151. 159-161 

The number of commissioned and non-commissioned officers in a native regimerjt is larger 

in proportion to the privates than in any other service in the world, ib. 166-169 ^There 

is no reason why distinguished officers of the Company should not receive equal honours 

' with distinguished officers in the Queen's service in India; no dissatisfaction, however, 

exists on this score, ib. 172-175, 188-194 Examination passed by English officers 

before their appointment to. a company to prove their ability of conversing with the 

sepoys in the colonial language of the country, Sir W. Cotton 283-285 Opinion 

thai in the native regiments the number of officers is not especially great in proportion to 

the privates, ib. 290, 291 Belief that the facilities for borrowing money offered by the 

banks in India have not been injurious to young officers, ib. 313, 314. 

Suggestions for remedying ihe want of European officers with the native regiments of 

ihe regular army. in India, Sir T. M'Mahon^ Ev.}^- ^9« {Bep.y) Harmony existing 

between the Queen's and Company's service, Sir T. M^Mahon 363 ; Sir G. Pollock 469. 
563, 564 1 — Opinion that the younger European officers do not pay sufficient ctmsidera- 
tion or kindness to the native troops under them, as regards their religious customs, &c.. 

Sir G. Pollock 472. 474. 491, 492 Commissions under which the officers of the 

Company act, ib. 565-570 Statements as to the inadequacy of the present number of 

European officers in the rtgular army. Sir G. Pollock 416-420. 482. 580-582 ; Mont- 
gomerie 635-638. 643, 644 , Lord Gough 1662-1672. 1692. 1735 ; Grant 1744-1755. 

How far desirable for British officers in India to be acquainted with the vernacular 
lan<»uage; encouragement offered by the Company for a knowledge of the native lan- 
guages, Lord Gough 1701-1707. 1718, 1719 Considerable expense that would attend 

the necessary increase of officets. Grant 1768-1771 —As a general practice, it is not 

desirable that officers should be long absent from their regiments, though their discipline 

may not be impaired thereby, ib. 1799-1803. 1824, 1825 Suggestions as to the best 

means of supplying the deficiency of officers in the regular native corps, and also of pro- 
viding officers for selection t<» the irregular cavalry, ib. 1830-1834 The confidence and 

attachment exisimg between the European officers and the Sepoys are Itss cordial than 
formerly; causes to which attributable, ib. 1844-1857. 

See also Artillery. Furloughs. Irregular Cavalry. Native Officers. Pagan 
Festivah. Queen^s Troops. Retired List. Retirements. Sick Leave. 

Staff Appointments. Subaltern Officers. 

Official Documents. Public documents and official information cannot be communicated 
to the press without in some measure incurring the displeasure of Government, Marskman 

4435 Difficulty in procuring access to official documents; suggestion that such 

difficulty be removed, and that the same freedom of discussion be allowed now as was 
the case under Lord William Bentinck's administration, ib. 4436-4478. 4534, 4535. 
4538-4550 — -Distinction to be observed in the publication of judicial and revenue 
papers, and of military and political documents; class of papers desirabb to be pub- 
lished, li. 4449-4461. 4469 Benefits derived from Mr. Thomason's practice in the 

North-western Provinces of publishing satistical and other official information, ib. 

4457-4461 Circumstance connected with an application by witness to examine the 

Government records in Calcutta in reference to a work on which he was engaged, 
viz., *'The History of the Serampore Mission;" partial refusal of this application, ib. 

4465-4470. 4475 Circumstance of Mr. Halliday having offered unlimited access to 

Mr. George Thompson, when in India some time since, to any paper he miglit wish to 

fee in the judicial and ieveime department'^, ib. 4477,4478 Access to particular 

documents is at present frequently ob ained by means of bribery; the late Kin:; of 
Burmah obtained access to almost a'll the despatches sent to the Resident at his Court, 

Marskman 
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Official /)ocffi»ei7^— -continued. 

Marshman 4535. 4560, 4561 Expediency of giving greater publicity to public docu- 
ments^ and permitting freer access to ihem. Dykes 7244*7247 Statement delivered iQ 

relative to the public records* App. to First Rep. p. 463. See also Newspapers. 

Omlahs. Belief that the native omiah s^eldom i^cts anything for his influence in tlie conduct 
of cases through the law courts^ BaUlie 3508, 3509. 

OomratDuttee Cotton. This cotton is the bt- st which is grown in India, Prideaux 5327. 

Opium. Manner of tai>ing the revenue from opium in Bengal ; strict monopoly enjoyed 

. by the Government, Prideaux 5354-5361 Source whence the opium revenue of 

Bombay is derived, t ft. 5362-5365 No opium is produced in Madras, ift. 5366 , 

The ryots have never been compelled against their wishes to cultivate opium, ift. 5367 

5368 N«> complaint u made in Bengal of the mode of raising the revenue from opium^ 

Halliday 5407 No limit is fixed by the Government as to the crops to be grown, 

except opium, which is proliibited, unless with the knowledge of the collector, Bird 

5597 No subi'titute can be found that would tonipensate for the abolition of the 

opium levenue, ib. 5617 Anticipated revenue in bengal from opium in i852-53t 

Halliday 7660 

Statement of the number of cheats of opium sold at each sale, showing the average 
price of each kind, and the total proceeds of each sale, in each of the years 1835 to 1851, 
and of the sales in each vear of Behar and Benares opium, App. to First Rep. p. 382- 

384 Statement of the \o\%] proce'.*ds of the sales of Behar and Binares opium in each 

of the years 1835 to 1851, ift. 385. 

Statement of the total sum received for opiimi pas-e?, and the rate at which ^old, in 
each of the years i8:}4 to 1851 ; showinja; also the authoiity by which such rate was 

fixed, App. to First Rep. p. 385 Statement of cliarges in regard to opium sold, and 

opium passes, in each of the years 1835-36 to 1850-51, ib. 386. 

See aUo Malwa Opium. 

Oral Evidence. Expediency c»f all proceedings in the courts being carried on, if possible^ 
by means of oral evidence, Sir G. R. Clerk, 2374, 2375 \ S r E. Parry, 2492. 2730- 

2732; Sir E. Gambier, 2817. 2822. 2842; Deane 3708-3710 -Mode in which the 

appeal is conducted when the evidence is taken orally. Sir G. R. Clerk 2376, 2377 — "" 
General incorrectness and falsent-ss of the oral evidence of the natives, Baillie 3430, 

3431- 3481-3486. 3510, 3511 Pomts in which the written statements of the natives 

are more trustworthy than their oral evidence, ib. 3484-3486. 

See aL-o Pleadings. Written Evidence. 

Ordnance Department. Suggested removal of this departmc nt from under the coritrol of 
the Military Board ; it should be placed under a separate ofiicer, Hawkins 894, 

Oriental Languages. See Bengalee. Hindostanee. Haileybury, 2. Sanscrit^ 

Vernacular. 

Orphanages. Manner in which lads hroughi up at the military oiphanai^es or asylums are 

subsequently disposed of, Cahill 9141, 9142 The children of the soldiers are jrenerally 

of pure European blood, but they are admitted without distinction, ib. 9144, 9145 

Failure of the private attempt to estabUsh a Romau-catholic female orphanage at Bombay 

for the children of soldiers, ib. 9151-9153 The subscription of soldiers to the military 

orphanages is volnntaiy; the Roman-catholic soldiers are attempting to establish an 

orphanage of their own, tft. 9147-9149 Assistance afforded to the military orplianagei^ 

by Gi»vernment, i&. 9150 Manner in which the education of Roman-catholic orphans 

could be separately provided for in the military orphanagt-s, i6. 9160, 9161 Allowance 

of Government to Catholic children in the asylum cstaoiished at Bombay by Dr. Hart- 
mann, ib. 9166 ^Pluces at which grants are made to Ko. nan-catholic orphanages, ib. 

9»7>- 

The system on which the military orphanages are managed is avowedly calculated to 

proselytise Ruman-catholic children, CaAi// 91 72-9 174 ^The regulations of the Koman-* 

catholic orphanage at Bombay permit the admission of Protestant children also, with 

freedom to follow their religion, ib. 9175-9178 No provision is made by Government 

for the education of orphans of Roman-catliulic soldiers; practice pursued in regard to 
such orphans, Joseph Kennedy 9222 — Roman-catholic oiphana^^es now established in 

Western Bengal, ib. 9223,9224 1'he system pursued in the militaiy asylums amounts 

to a virtual exclusion of Roman-cathoiic children, ib. 9225-9228 Manner in which the 

military orphanages are supported, ib. 9229 ^The childien of soldieis at the Catholic 

orphanage receive half the allowance of those at the Protectant asylum ; and nothing at 
all when they have been removed there from the Protestant asylum, ib. 9328-9336—— 
Aversion of the Roman-catholic soldiers to the proselytising practised towards their 
orphans at the Byculla schools and the military asylums, \b. 9347-9349. 

897—11. R 
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Oude. Reference to the system by which the revenue is collected in the native auttet, 
especially in Oude ; assistance afforded to the Nizam's officers by the British resident 

at Lucknowy SMZ/ivflfTi 4820-4825. 4840-4843 Present condition of the ryots in the 

Nizam's country, Rustoryee Viccajee 5565, 5566; T. J. Turner 5764, 5765 Imu»ense 

immigration into the Goruckpore district, especially from Oude; transaction in the year 
18*27, in which an English detachment was called upon to support the King of Oude in 
enforcing the collection of his revenue, adverted to, jBirrf 5626-5631. 

Oxford University. Average number of Sanscrit and Arabic students at Oxford, Wilscm 

8516, 8517 Haileybury offers greater facilities for acquiring Sanr«crii and Arabic than 

Oxford, tft. 8519 There are no facilities at Oxford for studying law, ib, 8566 

Young men are not likely to study law at Oxford, in the hope of getting appointed to 
India, ib. 8567. 8568. 



Pagan Festivals. Annoyance occasioned to the religious feelings of European officers in 
Bombay, in being required to take part in processions on certain pagan festivals, Carr 
966 *• 9665* 9557* 9567— —Necessity for the presence of troops to preserve order at 

certain festivals, ib. 9569, 9570 The attendance of the troops on native princes at 

religious festivals is considered by the natives as an act of respect to the heathen deity, 

Jacob 9705. 9730-9732 Difficulty of severing the connexion of Government with the 

celebration of the religious festivals of the natives in certain cases, 16. 9706-9708. 9732- 

9737 Strictness with which M ahomedans observe their festivals, ib. 9738, 

See also Cocoa-Nut Festival. Dusserahf Feast of. 

Parliamentary Discussion. Expediency of discussion in Parliament, and before the Court 
«of Proprietors, of the affairs of India ; desirability of the court be'utg retained for this 

purpose, Sullivan 5055-5059 Witness does not contemplate any advantage from 

bringing the actual government in India moie in connexion with Parliament, i^. 5086- 
5088. See also Court 0/ Directors, I. Oovernment ofludiuy 2. 

Parsees. Expediency of employing the Parsees at Bombay in important offices throughout 
India, considered. Sir G. R. Clerk 2281, 2282. 

Pathcms. The best Mahomedan soldiers are those of the Patban tribe, Orant 1780-1782. 

Patronage. The patronage of the Home Government is a bar to a better system of selec- 
tion of judges, Sir JE. i^erry 2700 How far there could bs any check to improper 

appointments by the Governor-general or the subordinate governors, supposing the 
patronage vested with them, Lewin 3056-3060 Extent to which the Home Govern- 
ment, in their distribution of patronage, may be considered free from the charge of 
nepotism, ib. 3062-3065 Difficulty as regards patronage under the system of osten- 
sible government by the Crown, Halliday 4091-4093 Expediency of the Directors 

being siill enabled to distribute a considerable amount of the civil and military patronajj^e, 

16.4130-4132 Consideration of the present system of patro!)au;e in the civil aervice; 

su6:gested alterations therein, Marshman 4587-4590 Reasons for vestin;^ the patronage 

still in the Directors, and transferring all other power to the Ciown, Sullivan 5034-5641. 

See also East India Company. Home Government. 

Pay Department (Army). Contemplated improvement in the working of the Pay depart- 
ment of the Army, P. Melvill 183-185. 

Peacock, Thomas Love. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Examiner of India Correspondence 

at the India House, 8067, 0068 Considerable attention pnid of late years by the 

Government of India to the construction of pnbhc works, 8069, 8070 Reference to 

canals already constructed or under consideration in Bengal, 8070. 8099 Principal 

works of irrigaiion, and expendituie thereon, in the North-western Provinces, ib. 

Great extent and importance of the Ganges canals; cost thereof, 8070-8073, 8093 

Immense benefits a<tribuied to certain works of irrigation in Ajmere, 8073 Large 

expenditure by Government on works of irrigatioti, &c., in the Punjaub, ib. 

Remarks on the construction of the Godavery annicut in Madras ; the receipt from 
increased revenue consequent thereon has yearly exceeded the entire expenditure on the 

works, 8073-8076 Progress being made with the Kistna annicut, idso in Madras; 

engineermg difficulties of this undertaking, 8073. 8076 Benefits conferred on Taniore 

and Trichinopoly by the Ciileroon annicuts, 8076 Great importance of irrigation frota 

tanks ; extent of these works in Madras, 8076. 8078, 8079 The present expense on 

irrigaticm works in Madras is about 104,000^ per annum, 8076 *Vi\e Madras Com- 
missioners, who have drawn up a Rep Jit, just presented to the House of Commons, recom- 
mend that this expenditure should be increosed to 225,000/., 8076, 8077 Slight 

expenditure necessary for irrigation in Bombay, 8080. 

Infornuition 
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Peacock, Thomas Love. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Information relative to the great trunk road from Calcutta to Peshawur, which is now 

<:oinpieted np to Delhi ; official stat'mics thereon, 8081-8085 Extract from the Court's 

despatch of 30 January 1850, regarding defects in the plan and execution of the Madras 
district roads, 8085 — *— Staiements from the Report of the Madras Commissioners, cited 
in explanation of ihe «cheme for trunk an:l branch roads throughout the whole Presi- 
dency ; commentary thereon, 8085-8087— —Unsatisfactory management of the roads in 

the Bombay Presidency adverted to, 8087 Exception in the case of the road from 

Bombay to Agra, ib. 

Extreme importance of the great trigonometrical survey of India ; extract from a 
Report in elucidation thereof, showing the total cost and the area of surface surveyed, 
8087-8089 Beneficial results of the land revenue survey and settlement in the North- 
western Provinces ; cost thereof, 8087. 8089 Reference to the great difficulty in pro- 
curing adequate superintendence, as regards engineer officers, for the conduct of public 

works; remarks by Mr. Thomason thereon, 8090. 8111, 8112 Success resulting 

from the institution of Koorkee Colle.i^e in the North-western Provinces for tlie training 

of civil engineers, 8090. 8093 How far simi'ar institutions are being established, 

8091-8093. 

Circumstance of the maintenance of some of the embankments in Bengal being charged 

to the zemindars, 8095-8097 Occasional inundations produced by the embankments 

of the great rivers of Benejal ; suggested substitution of a system of drainage for that of 

embankments, 8097,8098 Opniiims expressed by Sir U. Metcalfe and other<^, some 

twenty years ago, that there was then no necessity for further roads in Central India ; 
paper on the subject by Sir C. Metcalfe in 1829, delivered in 8099 (App. to Fifth Rep. 

p. 103) Report from Mr. Davies, collector in the Broach cotton district, cited as 

showing that all po-sible improvements are being effected in the roads in that district, 
8099, 8100. 

Difficulty in procuring correct Returns as to public works in former years, 8100— — 
Improvements which have been effected in the Marine department at Madras and Bom- 
bay ; paper in elucidation thereof, 8100, 8101 Statement showing the great attention 

paid by the Indian Government to steam navigation, 8100 Peculiar and excellent 

construction of the vessels engfiged in the Chinese war, ih, Success of the marine and 

other surveys undertaken by the Company's officers* ib. With respect to the land 

revenue system of the North-western Provinces, witness delivers in a Minute on the sub- 
ject by the Lieutenant-governor, 8102 {App, to Fifth Rep. p. 105). 

Consideration of a letter and minute by the Governor-general, proposing a line of 
railway from Calcutta to Peshawur and a triangular system of railway to connect the 

three Presidencies, 8103-8106 Preference given to the constructi(m of tramways over 

locomotive railways, 8107, 8108 Practice as regards the carrying out of public works 

u'hich have been sanctioned by the Government at home and m India, 8109, 8110— — 
Statement wiih respect to the building or improvement of barracks ; mention of such im- 
provements, 8113. 8121 Construction of buildings for purposes of education referred 

to, 81 14 Circumstances attending ihe removal by the Company of some of their boats 

from the Ganges, 81 1 5-81 1 8. 

Information respecting the Mint at Calcutta, which has been worked very successfully 

by Colonel Forbes, 8119 Correction of evidence, thai in Madras the ryots are not 

allowed the benefits of their own improvements on the land, 8122 Special reasons for 

a retention of the salt tax in Bengal Proper and within the limits of the permanent settle- 
ment of the revenue, 8122, 8123 Objections to there being a free manufacture of salr, 

subject to an excise; advantages of the present Government agency system, 8123- 
8127. 

Peacock, Mr. Sundry papers delivered in by Mr. Peacock, il/>p. toFifth Rep. p. 103; App. 
to Sixth Rep. 185-189. 

Pee/, Sir Lawrence. Approval of the alteration in the system of pleading, as attempted 
to be established at Calcutta by Sir Lawrence Peel, Sir E. Gambier 2810-2814. 
2864, 2865. 

Pegu. In case Pegu be annexed, additional troops will be necessary. Sir G. Pollock 46^- 

487 Articles \shich the province of Pegu is favourable to the production of, Koyle 

6182, 6183. 

Penal Code. Revisions made in the Penal Code, prepared by Mr. Macaulay, during his 
tenure of office, as member of the Council and president of the Law Commission ; this 
code is now generally termed the fiethune Code, HaiUdny 1991-1996. 2026-2029. 
See also Criminal Judicature. Hill, Mr. Law Commission. 

Femions. System of retirements of officers considered; principle introduced in 1835 of 

granting pensions for length of service irrespective of rank, jP. MeUnll 82-87 Mention 

of several advantages in the shape of contributions towards annuities, &c«, granled by 
897 — 11. R 2 (he 
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the Company^ during the existence of the Act which now governs India^ towards the 

. European officers in their service, P. Me/viU 92-98. 109, 1 10 ^Testimony to the liberal 

system of the East India Company, as regards the pay and promotion of their servants, 

and the provision afforded to them and their families, ib. 188-193 Better position of 

. , the covenanted than of ihe uncovenanted servants of the Company in regard to pensions, 

Jevanjee Pestonjee 3833-3839 Statement showing that there is no fund 10 meet the 

wants of the widows and children of the tiative servants of the Company, ib. 3B97 

Under such circumstances of ciiscouragemeni the higher chisses of natives are unwilling 
to enter the Government service, ib. 

See also Army^ 1. Clive's, Lord, Fund, Invaliding* Medical Service, 1. 

Retired List. Zulf Kar AH Khan. 

Pergunnak Courts. Working of the Pergunnah courts of civil justice in the Saugor and 
Nerbudda provinces prior to 1843, Caldecott 3598— —System of civil justice established 
by witness in these provinces in lieu of the Pergunnah courts ; primary jurisdiction given 
to natives; favourable working of the system, ib. 3598, 3599. 

Period of Limitations. Diversity in the Presidencies and in the Mofussil in regard to the 
period of limitations ; non-adoption of the recommendatioa of the Law Commission, that 
the peiiod in the Mofussil should apply to the whole of India, Cameron 2917, 2918. 

Perjury. Slight credit attached by witness to native testimony ; constant occurrence of 

perjury in almost every case in the civil courts, Deane 3713-3717. 3733 Witness 

accounts fnr the perjury of the natives by the fact of there being no moral reprobation 
of such an offence amongst them, c lever falsehood being considered rather reputable 
than otherwise, ib. 37i5« 3750-3753— How judges must be guided in eliciting the 

truth amid so much falsehood, ib. 3716 Punishment awarded to perjury in India by 

the English law, ib. 3742-3749 Extreme difficulty in the administration of justice 

in consequence of the mendacity of the people, ib. 3754-3756 Approval of the 

discontinuance of ignominious punishments for the crime of pt'ijury, ib. 3764-3766. 
3777-3780. 

J^ermanent Settlement. See Land Revenue, 2, 3, 4. 

Perpetuities Advantages that would arise from grants of land in perpetuity, Dykes 
6542,6543. 

perry, Sir Ershine. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Was judge of the Supreme Court of 
Bombay from 1841 to 1852, and chief justice lor the lasilfive and a half years of that 
period, 2478— Opportunities of w*itnes8 for thoroughly understanding the working of 

the judicial system throughout India, ib. Circumstances under which the Supreme 

Couit was established about seventy or eighty years ago; different and complicated forms 

of procedure involved in the system, 2479 Great expense attendant on all proceedings 

under the Supreme Court, 2479. 2483, 2484 General satisfaction nevertheless given 

to the natives by the working of the Court, 2479. 2486 Advantages of the sy<<^tem of 

the Supreme Court in its being formed on the model of English courts of justice, 2479 
The proceedings are all conducted in the English language, 2480. 

Many of the defects of the Supreme Courts are now being remedied, 2481 The 

remedy most needed is that all causes, whetlter of law or equity, should be subject to 

one system of procedure under the court, 2481-2483 As regards the expense arising 

from double fees to the advocates and attorney h, witness suggests that those functions 
rshould be united, 2484 The reduction of fees generally in the court should be under- 
taken by the Legislature rather than by the judge, ib. 

Suggestions for the framing of an English code of laws to be applicable on simple 

principles to the whole of India, 2485 Practical adoption at present by the natives of 

the English law of contracts, tfc. Inefficiency of the judicial system pursued in the 

Company's courts, 2487, 2488 Greater efficiency of the Company's courts in Bombay 

than in Bengal; cause tliereof, 2488 Objections to Mr. Halliday's suggestion for 

improving the qualifications of the Comi)any's judges by means of a revival of the office 
of registrar, 2489 Great difficulty in a proper administration of summary jurisdic- 
tion, ib. 

Paramount necessity of a simple mode of procedure applicable to all the Company's 
courts throughout India, giving summary jurisdiction to certain authoiities, and a ready 

mode of appeal to the upper courts, 2496, 2491 One special code of procedure only 

would be necessarv, 2491 Tcstmony to the simple and wise sy^item of procedure in 

piactice in the eailicr history of India, and in some of the native states at die present 

time, {&. Exfjediency of all proceedings in the courts being carried on by means of 

oral evidence, 2492. 

Successful use of juries in Bombay and the other Presidency towns in all criminal 
cases under the supreme courts ; there are 12 jurors, partly natives and partly Europeans, 

4ind their verdict is final, 2493. 2498-2500 Mode by which efficient juries may be 

obtained 
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obtained in the interior, 2494-2496. 2503, 2504 Recommendation (as opposed to the 

opinions of Messrs. Cameron and Halliday), that the verdict of the jury be nnal, and that 
the judge charge the jury in the same manner as in this country, 2496-2502 Remu- 
neration of the jurors recommended^ 2505, 2506 Expediency of extending the jury 

system to civil cases, 2505 It should also be used generally throughout the Mcifussil, 

2506. 

Efficient working of the Small-cause Court at Bombay, 2507, 2508 It is, however, 

less efficient than the Small-cause Court it superseded; particulars as to the latter court, 

which arose out of the Supreme Court, 2508, 2509 Expediency of uniting the Crown 

courts with the Company's courts, 2510, 2512, 2513 Groat importance of making ail 

the judges in India Queen's judges, and letting justice run in the name of the Queen, 

2510 Suggestion that the ziuah courts be put in complete harmony with the Supreme 

Courts, 2514 Necessity for adopting some new system for obtaining competent judges 

fur the zillah courts, 2515, 2516. 

Recommended appointment tiirough the Crown of barristers of note in this c<>untry, 
as zillah judges ; evidence in support of this recotnmendation, 2516-2520. 26t 1-2632 

How far a knowledge of the native languages is impormnt in a zijlali judge, 2519, 

2520 A knowledge of mankind and of the principles (if jurisprudence are much more 

important than a knowledge of the native languagei or customs, 2519. 2608. 2630-2632 

Comparative ignorance of the judges o? the zillah rourts in Bombay in regard to 

the language in which the evidence is given, 2520. 2633-2635 Grounds for the 

opinion that in the zillah courts and upwards the English language should be adopted, 

2520-2524. 2526. 2590 In the examination of native witnesses interpreters should 

still be employed, 2521, 2522. 

The native language should continue to be use I in all civil courts below the zillah 

courts, 2524 Gradual increase in the use of the English language in the Sudder 

Adawlut in Bengal and Bombay, t6.— Suggested establishment of a law college for 

natives in each of the Presidencies, 2525, 2526. 2592 Belief that in three years a 

bar versed in English might be obtained at each of the zillah courts, 2526. 

Evidence to the effi;ct that it is very desirable to adopt some different mode of 
inquiring into alleged delinquencies on the part of native officials; objection to the tiial 
of such offences by the zillah courts, 2527, et seq. — —Case of a native judge accused of 
corruption and misconduct, wli<» was tried and convicted by a zillah jud!J:e, and turned 
out of his office ; belief that an Engli>h jury would have acquitted this judge, 2527-2533 

Examination as to the case of Nursoopunt, a distinguished native servant of the 

Company, who was tried fur a series of alleged offences, found guilty on one of the 
chaises, and dismissed from his office with ignominy; belief that any English gentleman 
of auUiority would not have submitted to such a verdict, 2533-2540. 2548, 2549. -558- 

2577- 

Objections to the manner in which native cifficers accused of delinquencies are tried 
in the criminal courts in the interior ; suggestions that such trials take place in one of 
the supretne courts, away from the local scene of the alleffed offence, 2533. 2541-2543 

Approval of the despatch laid down by the Court o!'I)irectors as to the treatment 

of native employes accused of offences, 2542. 2544 Mode in which witness pioposes 

to deal with native officials guilty of raisjonduct, which is not provided for by the 

criminal code of the country, 2543-2547. 2550-2557 Witness is not aware that a 

more summary course is pursued towards accused civil servants than towards native ser- 
vants of the Company, 2545-2549. 

Favourable opinion of the competency and trustwortliiness of the natives for high 

official appointments, 2578-2589 Suggested elevation of natives to zillah judgeships, 

3579 Expediency of native officials licing liberally remunerated, 2580 Commercial 

integrity of the natives adverted to, 2582,2583 In speaking of natives, Hindoos are 

mainly referred t(», 2583 Ability with which the judicial system is conducted by the 

natives, who conduct 98 per cent, of it, 2584 Excellent working of the native 

system of punchayets ; the members of the punchayet are not renumerated, 2585 

Circumstance of the natives being less veracious than the EngUsh ; probable cause thereof, 
2586-25S8. 

A knowledge of the English language should for the future be indispensable in every 

native judge, 2590-2594 The recoiS by the judge should invariably be in Enghsh, 

^590 Confiimation of a statement, made elsewhere by witness, that in Bombay there 

are ieissistant judges of only twenty-three or tweniy-four years old sitting as judges of 
appeal on the decisions of native judges more able and ex|>erieuced than themselves, 
^595f 2596 Ir* Bengal there are no assistant judges, 2597. 

Expediency of the Supreme Courts exercising summary jurisdiction in sm^iU causes, 

<259b Necessity of some efficient tribunal in Bombay, under the Supreme Courts,' for 

aflbrding redress in matters relative to the collection of the revenue, 2599* 2641-2648 
Witness sees no obstacle to an amalgamation of the Queen's Courts and the Com- 
pany's Courts, 2600 — —Importance of vigorous local Governments at each of the Pre- 
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sidencies^ with ample power to carry out legal reforms, 2600-2602 The general bodjr 

to supervise the system should be in England, and should consist of a Minister of the 
Crown, aided by a council composed of a few persons well conversant with India; this^ 
body should supersede the pre>ent double government, 2602-2610. 

Every motive which can at all impede good government in India should be withdi*awn 

from the governing body, 2602 There is not much material for legislators in India, 

though excellent administrators may there be found ; reasons for this conclusion, 2602- 
2609 The present control of the Supreme Government over the governors of the Pre- 
sidencies, and the inadequate powers of the latter, require adjustment, 2602 Adminis- 
trative measures are chiefly wanted for India, and not any general legislation, 2602. 2606,. 

2607 An enlarored Legislative Council in India to consider the wants of the several 

Presidencies is not advisable, 2607-2609. 

Witness contemplates that barristers from this country should be appointed directly as 
zillah judges, withr)ut any local training, 261 1, 2612— — Difference between the salaries 

of puisne judges in India and of zillah judges, 2613-2615 Belief that a salary of 

3,000 /. a year would be ample inducement to able barristers to go out as ziilah judges ;. 

prospects of the zillah judges beyond that of their salary, 2616-2619. 2628, 2629 ^The 

class of barrister for zillah judgeships should be similar to that resorted to for judges 

of county courts in this country, 2618. 2628 Opinion that no difficulty would arise 

as to their being sent out when too young, 2619-2622 Zillah judges might also 

be appointed fro.n the local bars at the Presidencies, 2622 — —With whom the appoint- 
ment or selection should rest, provided they are sent from this country, 2623, 2624 

Number of zillah judges in each of the Presidencies in India; there are eighty-one in all, 
2625 Great difficulty in understanding the native writing throughout India, 2635-2640. 

[Second Examination.] — Evidence in support of the statement as to young; men of 
twenty-three or twenty-four years of age sitting on appeal cases as assistant judges, 2668 

Courts froai which appeals are heard by the assistant judf^es ; witness cannot say that 

they hear any appeals except those which are specially referred to them by the zillah judges,. 

2670-2677 Tribunals to which decisions of the a>sistant judges and zillah judges 

on appeals may he sent for further appeal, 2678-2680 Further statement that the 

decisions of the native judges are better tlian those of the European judges, af68o^— — 
Belief that an assistant judge in Bombay can decide up ta any atnount on appeal^ 
2681. 

Further reference to the case of Nursoopunt; grounds for the conclusion that his 
sentence and treatment were not justifiable, 2683, 2684 Opinion that the natives- 
have reason to be dissatisfied with the present tribunals for the trial of charges against 
them; the Act of 1850 is nevertheless an improvement uptm the previous procedure, 

2683. 2G85, 2686 If better protected in the performance of their duties, the natives 

would be all the better servants, 2687 General opinion that it is very difficult to 

get a fair trial lor a native judjxe accused of malversation of any kind, 2688-2691 — — 
Course pursued towards civil servants charged with malversation, 2692-2696, 

The evils of the judicial system of India are mainly attributable to the selection of all 
the high judicial authorities from civil servants who have not had opportunities of 

becoming good judges, 2697-2699 The patronage of the Home Government is a bar 

to a better system of selection, 2700 Lrgal reform, as attempted on several occasions,. 

in India, has been thwarted by the Home Government, 2701 -2703 Act passed by 

Government contrary to the opinions of the local authorities for estabhshing a small- 
cause court in Bombay, 2703 Promotion of collectors of revenue to judges according 

to seniority, adverted to, 2704 Occasional transfer to the bench of revenue C(»llectors,^ 

who, in some slight way, mismanage their offices ; instance of a case where theColleator 
had never been in the judicial department at all, 2705-2707. 

Further evidence in support of the suggestion that the zillah judges be selected fronv 

barristers in this country, 2708-2717. 2726, 2727. 2743-2755. 2802 Approval of their 

being also selected from a local European and native bar, 2709-2712 No inconveni- 
ence would arise from the judi^es not being acquainted with the science of land lenurefr 

in India, 2716, 2717. 2724-2727. 2755 Simple and inexpensive code of procedure 

necessary for the Sudder Courts 2718-2723 Manner in which written evidence is 

taken down generally throughout India, 2728, 2729—= — Suggestion that oral evidence be 
taken as shorter and more effectual than the present mode, 2730-2732. 

Recommended introduction of summary jurisdiction as ihe most effectual means of 
checking the frequency of appeals, 2733, 2734 How far in point of fact native advo- 
cates and attorneys are admissible in the Supreme Court, 2735, 2736. 2740-2742 

Remarkable capacity of the natives for les^al reasoning. 2737 (Expediency of their 

being admitted to the Supreme C<mrt and Sudder Court, if united as suggested, and sub- 
sequently 10 the bench, 2738, 0739 Statement os to the facility with which competent 

English barristers of a suitable age can be found to gn to India a^ zillah judges at dlila- 
ries of 3,000 /. a year, arid the prospect of a pension after 25 years' service, as at present,. 
2743-275c>. 

Practice 
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Practice in regard to appeals in this country and in India; it is not necessary that a 

court of appeal should decide upon written evidence, 2756, 2757 Imporiancc of every 

judge havinsr had a regular legal education, 2758, 2759 A fiimilar acquaintance with 

the native languages is a great requisite, but by no means an indi?pensable oiie in 

an Indian judge, 2760-2766 Explanation of witness's suggestion that the English 

language might be immediately substituttd for the native languuge in the zillah courts, 
2767-2769. 

In recommending that each Presidency should have the power pf certain local legisla- 
tion, witness contemplates a control over such legislation by the Home Government, 

2770-2772 -Changes made by the Legislative Council of India in ihe Hindoo law of 

succession; opinion that they were justified in making such changes if founded on jus- 
tice, 2773-2778— How far the Legislative Council have power to repeal Acts of the 

Imperial Legislature, &c., 2775-2778. 2792-2799 Belief that the natives would 

prefer to see all pniceedings before judges carried on in tlie English language, 2779 

The proceedings used to be taken in Persian^ 2780-2782 Wherever English judges 

preside the English language should be used, 2783-2785 Contemplated employment, 

under proper inducenif nts, of well-educated and competent natives in the higher offices 
under Government, 2786-2791. 

Doubts as to the Legislative Couucil having power to interfere with the Supreme 

Court, 2796, 2797. 2799 Questionable power of the Legislative Council to legislate 

for offences committed on the high seas; suggestion that they should have this power 
generally, 2798, 2799. 2803-2807 Reference to the Act enabling the local govern- 
ments of the Presidencies to establish courts for summary Jurisdiciion, 2800, 2801 

Expediency of the judges being appointed from EniilaiKl with a high salary, rather than 
from the local bar with a small salary, 2802. 

Persian Gulf. Valuable services rendered by the Indian navy in the survey of the Persian 

Gulf, J. C. Mehillf 1002-1005 ^The senior oflScer in the Persian Gulf holds the local 

and temporary rank of commodore, which is the highest that can be obtaiiud ; some 
extra pay is attached to it, Powell 1105-1 ill Employment of the navy in the Per- 
sian Gulf and in China adverted to; witness knows no instance in which, where serving 
with the Royal Navy, officers of ihe Indian army have assumed the uoited command, ib. 
1169-1 165. 

Persian Language. The proceedings^ in courts of law were formerly in Persian, Sir E. 

Perry y 2780-2782 The Persian is the written vernacular language of theMahomcdans, 

£ai7/t«3444 Abolition of the Persian language as that of the state and courts of law; 

the circumstance of its never getting into ordinaiy use confirms the objection to the adop- 
tion of English inptead, A/ar^Xwan 8668. See also Vernacular Languages, 1. 

Perncoy Rev. Ignatius. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Period of witness's residence in 
India, 9455-94 56 Witness agrees generally in the representations made by Mr. Strick- 
land, Dr. Kennedy, and Dr. Whelan in their examinations, 9557-9464 Sufficient 

means should be placed at the disposal of the Cathc>lic clergy in India for the purposes 

of educating Roman-catholic children, 9465,9466 Inntancein which the Poitugyese 

priests were sent from Bombay by the Government on political grounds, and a*vicar apos- 
tolic introduced there, 9467-9469 Manner of creation of the Archbishotp of Uoa; 

impedimept/which the arrangements involved therein form to the settlement of the dis- 
putes as to his jurisdiction, 9470-9474. 

Pestonjee Jevanjee. (Analysis of his Evideoce,) — Unsatisfactory administration of justice 
in the Company's Courts in the Bombay Presidency, 3797, 3798 Great delay con- 
sequent on the system, by which cases are carried on up to the final appeal, 37^^0-3840 

Incompetency of some of the English judges, from their not being sufficiently 

acquainted with the languages in which the proceedings are carried on, or with the 
Mahomedan or the Hindoo laws, 3798. 3841-3852. 

Suggested formation of courts of requests or county courts, such as those in England ; 

how these might be constituted, 3799 Judges and their assistants should, as civil 

servants, first pass through the revenue department, 3799-3804 ^They should also 

undergo a strict examination as to their competency, 3799 Circumstances under 

which it might be desirable t > appoint English barristers to native judgeships, 

3800-3H04 Objection 10 the English language being used in the Company's courts, 

3805 Cases in which it would be advisable to introduce the jury system, 3806, 3807 

Practice of merchants, &c. in Bombay and other places, of deciding disputes by 

arbitration rather than by law, 3808-3818. 

Confidence generally felt in the integrity and the decisions of the native judges, 

3819-3822 Inadequacv of the salary of these judges; alterations suggested, 3823. 

3830-3833 How far the native judges can be said to perform more duties in civil 

cases than the EngUsb judges; important duties, of the latter, 3823-3829— Better 
position of the covenanted than the uncovenanted servants of the Company in regard to 

897?— H- B4 pensions 
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peDsionn ; provision mide for ihe foroier by means of the civil fund, 3833-3839 

Expediency of promoting the native judges to the higher courts of justice, 3863-3866- 
Witness is not aware of any instance of a native judge or public officer having 
been dismissed from the service for alleged offences, without a fair inquiry into the merits- 
of the case, 3867-3865, 

Su</gested alterations in the mode of procedure of the magistmtes in the Bombay 

Piesidency, 3866-3892 Expense and inconvenience of the system of sending caseb to the 

magii^trate or se^tsions judge, in however distant a part of the district he may l>e, 3866. 

3870-3875 Pciwer proposed to be vested in the police aiimildar during the absence of 

the magistrate on circuit, to dispose of cases of minor offences, and to reserve more 
serious cnses till the ses^ions judge came round on circuit, 3866. 3*^75-3883. 3887-3892 
Suggestion that the sessions judge should go periodically on circuit to try the com- 
mitted CHses in the places where the offences occur, 3866-3875. 3884-3886— The 
Legislative Council have frequently passed acts opposed to the rights and customs of the 
natives ; suggestion on this subject, 3893-3896. 

[Serond Examination.] — Further evidence relative to the manner in which the civil 
fund is created, 3H97—— Statement showing that there is no fund to meet the wants of 

the widows and children of the native servants of the Company, 16. Ca^e of the 

family of the late Bazonjee Pallonjeo, city magistrate of Surat, adverted to, as illus- 
trating the expediency of a provision for the families of native servant*, t6. Under 

such circumstances of discouragement, the higher classes of n;itives are unwilling to enter 
the Government service, i6. 
Heavy expenses now attendant on civil suits, in consequence of the necesi»ity of stamped 

I)aper.-», 3898,3899 Approval of the suggestion, that in an alteration of this tax the 
osing party in a suit be compelled to pay a certain sum to the revenue, 3900-3905 

Hardships attributed to certain acts of the Legislative Council with respect to the tax oa 
suit, 3906 The prohibition (by Act 31 of 1850) to construct works for the manu- 
facture of salt, bus seriously affected the interest of landed proprietors in the Bombay 
Presidency, ib. 

With respect to the Legislative Council, it should be differently constituted alto- 
gether, 3906 Suggested preliminaries to l>e undergone in future legislation, so as 

duly to consult the wants and interests of the natives, 3906 et seq. How fiir the 

Government of India has altered or interfered with the operation of the Hindoo law of 

adoption ; case of the Rajah of Sat tara adverted to, 3907-39 1 1 . 391 9-3933 Reference 

to the Missionary Act (Act 21 of 1850), as having bee;i passed in opposition to the 

general principles laid down by Act of Parliament, 3912, 3913 Abolition of the 

practice of sutiee adverted to ; part taken by the native princes in the passing of the law 

for such abolition, 3934-3946 Statement that remonstrances have been frequently 

made in Bombay against changes affecting the customs or interests of the natives, without 
receiving any attention from the Legislative Council, 3946-3952. 

Pe$tonjee Jevanjee. Petition of Jevanjee Pestotijee and Rustomjee Viccajee, the sons and 
representatives ofVi(Cjyee Merjee and the late Pestonjee Merjee, British subjects and Parsee 
inhabitants of Bombay, to the House of Commons, for redress of wrongs and losses sus- 
tained by them at the hands of the Nizam's Government, App, to Fifth Rep. p, 115-120. 

Petitions. List of Petitions referred to the Committee, App. to First Rep. />. 416 ; App. to 

Fourth Rep. p. 237; App. to Sixth Rep. p. 194 Evidence relative to the subject 

matter of some of these petitions, Jeffreys 7677, et seq.; Finlay 7756, et seq. ; Gladstone 
8000, etseq.; Macpherson 8312, et seq. 

*^ Phlegethon^' The Steamer. Particulars as to the tonnage, armament, cost, &:c. of this 
vessel, and where employed in each year, 1841-42 to 1850-51, App. to First Rep. 390- 
ggi Further account of the employment of this steamer, ib. 400. 403, 

IHractf. See Offences on the High Seas. 

Pleaders. See Vaheels. 

pleadings. Objecti<ms to the pleadings being taken down out of the hearing of the judge 
by some of the officers connected with the court, Millett 1469-1485; 1553-1556. 1615- 

Igig Evidence as to the abolition of written pleadings before the zillah courts; 

difficulties in the way of introducing oral pleading, Leith 3412 Inexpediency of 

introducing oral pleadings into the ziUah courts, ib. 3337. 

See also Judicature, 2. Peel, Sir Lawrence. 

** Pluto,'^ The Steamer. Particulars as to the tonnage, armament, cost, 8ic. of this vessel^ 
and where employed in each year, 1841-42 to 1850-51, App. to First Rep. p. 390-399 
— —Further history of the employment of this steamer, ib. 400-403. 
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Police : 

1. Working of the Pblke System in several Farts of India. 

2. Localities, and respects in which defective. 

3. Remedies suggested. 

1 , Working of the Police Sjfstem in several Parts of India : 

Decrease of military duties in the Puniaub since the establishment of police. Grant 

1794-1840 The police is quite as efficient in the non-regulation as in the regulation 

provinces, Halliday 1888, 1889 Evidence ^nerally relative to the constitution and 

working oT the police system throughout India, more especially with respect 19 the 
lower provinces ; different ranks of officers employed : low rate of remuneration, and 

evils arising therefrom, ib. 1894-1921 Objections to the substitution in Bengal of a 

military police for the present civil police, ih. 1898, 1899 Inexpediency of giving the 

zemindars increased powers over the village police, ib. 1907, 1908 Improvement 

lately introduced into the system, by giving the mauistrates power to enforce the pay- 
ment of the police by the zemindars, ih. 1913. 19179 1918. 

Evidence as to the system of police in the non-regulation provinces of India; it is 
dispensed throu.i;h fewer hands than in the other provmces, and is less costly and more- 
efficient. Sir G. R. Clerk 2162-«167. 2161-2174 Disuse into which the ancient 

hereditary police of India has fallen in Bombay, &c., though it is still paid for; substi- 
tution of a more expensive system of our own throughout the regulation provinces, ih. 
2157-2160. 2163 The system of police in the nun- regulation provinces mainly con- 
sists in having recourse to the zemindars or heads of villages for information and as- 
sibtance, and in holding them thoroughly responsible for a proper performance of their 
duties, ih. 2166-2174 Number of the hereditary police, ib. 2237 Though not em- 
ployed they are of necessity paid, 16. 2237. 22402242 They are principally paid iu 

gram, ib. 2244 Reference to the employment of trackers in Central India; how they 

are remunerated and controlled, ib. 2255-2259. 

Excellent working of the police in the Punjaub, Marshnuin 3558, 3559 Also in 

the North-western Provinces under Mr. Thomason's administration, ib. 3558. 3560 

Police battalions in the North-western Provinces adverted to, Caldecott 3622 Dis- 
tinction between the duties of military and civil poUce, 16. 3623 Satisfactory result 

from the establishment of the police; it is, however, capable of fuither improvement, 
Robinson 6322 Authority undtr which the police act, Goldfinch 6779. 

2. Localities, and respects in which defective : 

Inefficiency of the present system of police in the regulation provinces generally, Sir 

G. jR. Clerk 2237 Unsatisfactory state of the police in Bengal ; evidence in elucida 

tion thereof, Marshman 3557, et seq.; Macpherson 8414-8416 The regular constabu 

lary in Bengal numbers only 10,000 men, marshman 3590 Extremely inadequate pay 

of the police in India, more especially of the burkandazes; evils consequent thereon, 

Caldecott 3612-3618 Inconvenience resulting from the revenue and the police being 

in the same bands in Madras*, Dykes 7209-7211 — ^—Abuses to which the execution nf 
public works by the heads of police is subject, ih. 7229 Statements as to the ineffi- 
ciency of the police in Bengal, &c., App. to 1st Rep. 484. 504-506. 

3. Remedies suggested : 

Expediency of increasing the police force in the Punjaub, Grant 1794 Suggested 

alterations in the police system as regards the village chokeydars, and the salaries of the 

subordinate native officers, &c., HaUiday 1922, 1923 Further suggestions as to the 

modifications desirable in Uie system oF police, Marshman 3557, et seq.; Moore 6033, 6^34 ; 

Goldfinch Gyji, 6772; Macpherson 8414-8416 A return to the police system anterior 

to 1816 is not desirable, D^Aes 7243 Witness strongly recommends the substitution 

of a military force in lieu of the present inefficient civil system, Jeffreys 7748-7752, 

Suggestions made by witness when in Bombay for revising the system of police, by 
blending the two descriptions in existence, and employing more generally the hereditary 
or village police; evidence in explanation and support of these suggestions, Sir G. K. 
Clerk 2235-2272 Every district was intended to be placed under a military com- 
mander, ib. 2235-2237 Alteration proposed where a collecior and magistrate was 

entrusted with police duties, ib. 2235. 2237. 2273 The hereditary police had been 

found efficient for centuries, ib. 2241. 2245, 2246—- — How their efficiency may be secured,. 

ib. 2243. 2258-2263, 2266. 2270-2272 Objection to an exclusively military police,. 

lb. 2251-2254 Reasons ^or ihe greater efficiency of the hereditary police or village 

system than of the modem system ; responsibility enforced through the village officers, tb. 
2260-2372. 2403. 

See also Chokeydars. Mymensing (Bengal). Scinde. Superintendents of Police. 

Political Economy. A knowledge of political economy and law is necessary for those 

intended for the Indian service, Wilson 8563, 8564 Witness would extend the ai;e of 

those going into the service in order to their acquiring such knowledge, but would 
recommend their entering at Haileybury at a later age than is now the practice, ih. 8565. 
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Political Influence. Deprecation of all Parliamentary or political influence in wMk^r9^ 
relating to India,, JEri/u% 4^167. >B b c also Comt of Direetors, 3. 

Pollock^ Lieutenant'Oeneral Sir George, G.C.B. (Analysis of his EWidenee.)— Entered the 

Indian army in 1803; 397 Diflerent appointments filled by witness since that period, 

398 Testimony to the general efficrency of tire- native army, 399-402. 407-409 

Reoommendation that a greater propuctiun of artillery batteries be horsed th«m is the 

case at present; objection to ih^ use of buUocks, 402 With fevr exeepttons> the 

magazines throughout India are tkept amply supptied ^w^- miUtmry stot^es, 403-406. 4%- 

485' GienerBtl efBdency of the accommodation provided in the barracks, 41 0^-4 14 

Some improvement is, however, .required with regard to the tfccammod^tion of Ihe 

married people, 412, 530-537 Considerable care paid to the health of ihe iwen, 415. 

Opinion as to there being a deficiency of oflScere in the artilleiy, 416. 482. 580-582. 

'This deficienxsy extends to all branches of the service, and is very productive of injury, 

417-420 — — Approval of the suggested formation of a staff corps, to prevent the neces- 
sity of withdrawing ofiicer& from then" regiments forsiaff, &c. appointments, which are very 

fctrimental to discipline, 41 9-433 System of sick leave considered; d^siwih^ty o^ the 

Company's oflicers enjoying the same privileges as ihoseof the Queen, and being- ii**c»ff«d 
to come to England instead o^' to the Cape, &c^ 43^-436. 440-444. 486«-'^--l^i^pu8ed 
alteration with regard to the period of leave of absence on furtou»h, 437^439. 

Approval of the system of the officers in a regiment making up a purse for the retire- 

. ment of the senior officer, 445 ^This system does not act so well as regards theretire- 

ment of junior officers, 445 Occasional abuse of the practice of granting leave to the 

officers to retire to the hills on sick leave, 445-454. 479-48 1. 502-509. 583 — — Recom- 
mended employment of Etiropean Serjeants in lieu of native agents, for the belter 

working of the Commissariat depaitiwent, 455-457. 520, 521. 584-587 Suggested 

abolition of the Military Board in India ; proposed substitution of individual responsi- 
bility in lieu thereof, 458-461. 476-478. 498-501. 

The number of troops now maintained in India is not more than-is necessary, 462-468. 

528 In case Pegu be annexed, additional troops will be required, 463-487 

Harmony existing between the Queen's and Company's services, 469. 563, 564 

Inexpediency of allowing exchanges from one branch to the other, 470, 471 Opinion 

that the younger European officers do not pay sufficient consideration or kindness to tlie 

native troops under them, as regards their religious customs, ic, 472. 474. 491, 492 

With proper treainient, the native army is almost equal to aay soldiery in the world, 

473, 474 Desirnbiiity of the Company being empowered to employ a greater nmiiber 

of European troops than they are allowed to do under the present Act, and a propor- 
tionately less number of QueeJi's troops, 488-490. 493-497» 538-550. 

Usefulness of the horse artillery; instance of this after the battle of Guzerat; 510,,^ 1 

Expediency of the artillery being provided with, guns of very heavy calibre, 514-^9 

——Preference given to native soldiers of high caste, over those of low caste, 54^, 5^3. 

596-598 Opinion that the -sepoys in the Bengal army have nothing to complaintof 

on the score of allowances or peaaiona. &c,, 524^526. 529 Approval of the systemof 

promotion by selection, 527 ^Evidence sliowiag hoiv far it might be desirableto cease 

employing the Queen's troops in India, and to enlarge, as far as necessary, the European 
troops and officers in the employment of the Company, 538-564. 

Commissions under which the officers of* the Company act, 565-570 Witness sees 

no advantage in causing the officers and men employed by the Company to take an.odth 
of allegiance to the Crown rather ihan to the Company, 571-577. 588-590 Com- 
parative merits of tlie regular and irregular native cavalry of Bengal adveiled to ; 
opinion that the latter are not sufficiently oflfcered, 578, 579 — — ^The Madras army has 
not been so extensively employed upon active sernce as the armies of the other Pre- 
sidencies ; it might, however, be inexpedient to reduce it, 591-595 ^Efficiency of the 

Ghoorka battalions adverted to, 599. 

Pvoree. Statement of the east of'aak*manu£acUtftd in Pooree in i849n50> App. ie Fomrth 
Rep. p. 274, 275. 

Portuguese Priests. An official recognition of tbe British Roman-oatl)olic Priests in India 
would tend to the tranquillity of those diatiiicta whexe disturbances artt cnea4;ed by 

the Portugqese priests, SiricUand 94i6r-94ig^ Disturbances raised by Por<tugaese 

priests as to the ngbt to certain Roman-catholic chapels; manner in which the aulbo- 
rities act in such cases, ib, 9419,. 94J2CH— Decisions given, in courts of law as^to^the 
right to possession of Roman-catholic chapels in India, in disputes between the adhcRUits 

of British priests and Portuguese priests, ib. 9421-9424 Instance in whi^h the 

Portuj^uese priests were sent fiom Bombay by the government, on political grounds, 
and a Vicars-apostolic introdneed thece^ Persito 9467-9469* 



See also Gon, Archhishop of. ffartmatrnf Dr. Macao, Bishop of. 
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Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 

Post-office, Amount of revenue which might be obtained from the post-office department, 

Finlay 7863. 7990, 7991 Siaiement relative to the arrangements of the post-office, 

and the defccts thereof, App. to First Rep. p. 455 Reduction in the postage raies 

advocated, ib. p. 489. 

JPosial Communicaiion with India. Possibility of improving the postal comoiimication 
between England and Bombay, and tliraughoxit the interior of the country, Finiay 7989- 
7992. 

Potails. Definition of the office of potail ; tenure of land by potails, Goldfinch 6780-6787 

Poiails transact business in a chovny, ?i.6788 The potails are.mostly Lingazuts, 

ib. 6789. 

P&mrly. Causes of ihe poverty prevailing among some classes, Alywin 7138. 

Powell, Captain Frederick Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been in the Indian 

Navy for nearly 30 years, 1092, 1093 The promotion in^ the Indian Navy is on the 

seniority principle, 1094. 1151-1156 The immediate superintendence of the force is 

under an officer of the Royal Navy, who is styled Commodore Commander-in-Chief, 1095 

Whether absent from Bombay or not, the Indian Navy is always condocted on the 

the same principle and system, 1096, 1097— —Services of witness under tlie Company 
adverted to, 1098-1101. 1112, iii3» 1163-1165. 1176-1178 No inconvenience re- 
sults from the relative rank taken by officers in the Indian Navy and in the Roya! Navy ; 

the latter rank before the former, 1102,1103. 1137-1139 ^There are three or four 

shore appoiDtments connected with the Indian Navy which officers can hold whilst on 
active service, 11 04 ^The senior officer in the Persian Gulf holds the local and tempo- 
rary rank of commodore, which is the highest that can be attained ; some extra pay is 
attached to it, 1105-11 11. 

Class of vessels in the Indian Navy ; efficiency of the large steam vessels, 1 1 14, 1115. 
1125. 1183-1 185— —Mode in which the vessels are manned ; testimony to their general 

equipm«Bt and discipline, 1116-1124. 1166-1170 Employment often or eleven iron 

steamers on the Indus for the carrying on of traffic, as well as for the protection of the river, 
1126-1131. 1183-1185 — ^Rate of pay of European and native seamen; the wages are 

sometimes increased, 1132-1134. 1194-1196 Provisions are supplied to native seamen 

as well as to Europeans, 1135. 1171, 1172 Rate of pay of the officers; retiring pen- 
sions after tv\enty-two years' service and thirty years* service respectively, 1 136. 1 140-1 146 

Mode in which the volunteers or midshipmen are appointed ; examination to be 

passed by them before promotion, 1147-1150 Copy of regulations for the appointment 

of volunteers produced and read, 1157, ^ ^5^- 

Employment of the navy in the Persian Gulf and in China adverted to; witness 
knows no instance in which, when serving \iith the Royal Navy, officers of the Indian 

Navy have assumed the united command, 1159-1165 Occasional occurrence of 

courts-martial in the Indian Navy; officers in the Bengal Navy cannot act as nrembers 

of such courts, 1173-1176 Feeling of disappointment in the Indian Navy as regards 

honours bestowed on the Queen's officers, and not on the Company's, though equally 

well entitled to them, 1179-1182 Essential services rendered by that portion of the 

regular Indian Navy which has been employed in surveying, 1186-1192 When the 

Indian Army served in China with the Queen's forces, equal honours were bestowed on 
each, 1193. 

Precious MetcUs. Increased prospeiity of the cultivating classes of India; con£umation of 

this, from the quantity of precious metals imported. Mangles 6296 Manner in which 

this treasure may be absorbed, ib. 6296^6298. 

Presbyterian Clergy, See Chaplains^ 3. 

Presbyterians. Number of members of the Scotch Church in the Presidency towns and at 

ihe prim:ipal stations in India, Bryce 9789-9792. 9809 Circumstance of no voluntary 

efforts, similar to those of.the Episcopalians, having been made by the Presbyterians to 

erect churches, ib. 9798, 9799 Particulars as to ihe missions and schools of the 

Church of Scotland in India, ib. 9805-9808 Date of the first recognition of the 

Established Church of Scotland in India ; slate of the church at that time, Charles 9973- 
9976 Statistical statement of the members ort:he Church of Scotland in the Presi- 
dencies of Bombay and Madras, ib. 9979 Proportion borne by the members of the 

Church of Scotland to those of the Church of England, ib^ 9980, 9981 Number of 

Presbyterians at Calcutta and Madras, and total number in British India, 9995-9997 

The Piesbyterians in India being wholly in the Company's different services, ought to 
have provision made for their religious wants, ib. 10001-10005. 

President of the Board of Control. The President of the Board of Control should be pre- 
sent at all the debatt^ and deliberations of the Court of Directors, except those which 
take place in committees ; advantages anticipated therefrom, //fl//irffly 3958-3963. 3965. 

4008,4009. 4012. 40-24, 4122-4124. 4366-4372 Under any system of action, the 

President of the Board should sull possess the final and responsible decision of any 
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President of the Board of Control — coDtinued. 

question, HaUiday 3960 The opinions of each memberof the Court of Directors should 

first be given, and then the President of the Board of Control should decide as he thought 
fi^ «i' 3964. 4006,4007. 4106. 4119-4121. 

Expediency of the Crown, through the President of the Board of Control, being the 

ostensible Governors of India, HaUiday 4076, et seq. ^The President of the Board, if 

the ostensible and real authority, would be respiinsible both to the public opinion of 

India and to Parliament, 26. 4087-4090. 4113, 4114 Practical responsibility of the 

President of the Board at the present time in all matters, whether of peace or war, t6. 

4168, 4169 As regards the future action of the Court of Directors and of the Board 

of Control, witness proposes no alteration further than the presence off the President of 
the Board at their deliberations, in lieu of written communications between them, as at 

present, Marshman 4593- 4631 7 4632. 4639-4646 Objection to the arrangement 

under which the President of the Board of Control is able to send out, through the 
Secret Committee, any orders he pleases upon certain subjects; remedies suggested, 
Sir C. E. Trevelyan 5183. 

See also Board of Control. Broughton^ Lord. Ellenborough, Lord. Home 
Government. Secret Committee of the Court of Directors. 

Press, The. See Newspapers. 

JPrideauXf Francis William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Assistant to the examiner of 

India correspondence, 5200, 5201 -Principal sources of the revenue of India, 5202 

Proportion thereof derived from land revenue, 5203 Principles on which that revenue 

is based; praciice under the native rule, 5204-5207 System adopted under the 

British rule in Bengal, 5208-5210 Supposed proportion borne by the assessment to 

the rent; while the asse^smeni by the Government remains the same, the rent imposed 

by the zemindar may vary, 521 1-5213 Stringent modes of realising this land revenue 

in Bengal, 5213 Whole amount of the land revenue in Bengal, 5215 ^The arrears 

are inconsiderable, 5216, 5217. 

Mode of settlement and realisation of the land revenue in the North-western Pro- 
vinces; sales very seldom take place ; reasons of this, 5218-5220 Remission forms no 

part of the system, 5221 Arrears are very inconsiderable, 5222 Proponion the 

assessment in the North-western Provinces bears to the rent, 5223-5225 Covenanted 

officers employed to collect the revenue in Bengal and the North-western Provinces, 

5226, 5227 Uncovenanted officers employed, 5228 Differences between the mode 

of collection in Bengal and ilie North-western Provinces, 5229, 5230. 

System obfaining in the Presidency of Madras, 5231, 5232 Also in Bombay, 5233 

And in the newly acquired territories, the Punjaub, Scinde, and Sattara, viz., the 

Punjaub, 5234, 5235 In Scinde, 5236, 5237 And in Sattara, 5238 Refutation 

of a statement that the acquisition of Sattara had caused a deficit, 5238-5243 The 

ryot has tlie power of insisting upon havin«r a pottah from the zemindar or from the 
tenant from whom he holds; in practice the thing does not exist, 5244-5254 Pro- 
bable number of estates in Bengal brought to sale for arrears during the last ten years, 
5255. 

The Government is under precise orders from home to make no more permanent set- 
tlements ; when goveinment obtains the zemindary right it is extinguished, 5256, 5257 

Long period that must elapse before the whole estates of Bengal come into the 

hands of the Government, 5258 The estates which they purchase are generally dete- 
riorated; cause of the deterioration, 5258-5269 Collusions between the zemindars 

and the la-khirajdars, by which large portions of the estates have been separated from the 
rent-paying land and turned over to the rent-free land, 5261-5269. 

Extent to which the revenue survey of the Bombay territories has been reported on, 
5270, 5271 — The immediate result (»f the survey has been a decrease in the net revenue, 

5272 The ultimate result is expected to be a considerable increase from bringing the 

waste lands into cultivation; praciice pursued in regard to the waste lands, 5272-5278 

Correspondence that has taken place between the revenue officers of Bombay and 

the North-western Provinces respecting the adoption of the plan of the latter of making 

settlements for villages, 5279 Village societies existed in the Bombay territories 

when it fell under the British Government, 5280-5282 British administration has to 

a great extent subverted that system, 5283-5287 Reasons urged by the Bombay 

authorities for persisting in the ryotwar system, 5288, 5289. 

Circumstances which led to the adoption of the system of peremptory sale of lands for 
payment of arrears; decrease in the number and extent of sales consequent thereon, 
5290-5298 Estimates of the probable pressure of the land revenue in the North- 
western Provinces, in Bombay and Madras respectively, 5299-5303 The main cause 

of the alleged difficulty of obtaining cotton from India is, that the price which can be 
obtained for it here is not high enough ; there is no difficulty in getting it in any quanti- 
ties, 5304-5307, 5312 Large quantities brought by the Government at a given price; 

other 
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other steps taken with the view to stimulating tiie Manche&ter manufacturers to give 
orders for it, 5308-5310. 

The cost of transport to the port of shipment is an impediment in some par(,s to the in- 
crease of production, but generally speaking tlie cotton districts are near the coast or 

have water carriage, 5311- Present means of conveyance from the cotton district to 

the coast, 5313 A better price is obtained for the cotton in China than in this country, 

5314 A very large quantuy goes there, 5315, 5316 ^The Indian staple is shorter 

than the American, 5317 Efforts made to substitute the American for the Indian 

plant, 5318, 5319 The system of cleaning and picking has hitherto been very inferior 

to that practised in America, 5320, 5321 The demand for the cotton in this country 

is not stendy ; the demand arises when the crop in America fails, 5322-5325 The 

want of roads undoubtedly interferes with the production of cotton in some parts of 

India, 5326, 5327 A railway or other easy meJ^ns of conveyance from Berar to the 

coast would lead to Isi^e quantities of cotton finding its way to England, 5328. 

Principle on which the land assessments are ujade in the non-regulation provinces, 

5329> 633^ The assessment is based on that of taking two-thirds of the net produce, 

5331, 5332 Usual length of the leases in the North-western Provinces and in the 

Punjaub, 5333-5335- 

Mode in which the salt revenue is raised in Bengal, 5336-5340 In the North- 
western Provinces and the Punjaub, 5341 In Madras, 5342-5344 And in Bom- 

^*y> 534 5> 5346 Keductions in the salt duty in Bengal of late ytars, 5347,5348 

Effect of* those reductions; half the salt consumed in Bengal is now supplied Irom 
Liverpool, 5349-5353- 

Manner of rasing the revenue from opium in Bengal; strict monopoly enjoyed by the 

•Government, 5354-5361 Source whence the opium revenue in Bombay is derived, 

5362-5365 No opium is produced in Madras, 5366 The complaint made that 

the ryots have been compelled against their wishes to cultivate opinion is without the 
slightest truth, 5367-5368. 

General system pursued with regard to the revenue deinved from sea customs, 

.5369-5374 ^The land customs are abolished in Bengal, Bombay, and Madras; 

frontier duties still exist; articles on uhich levied, 5375-5377 Excise duties, and 

articles on which chiefly levied, 5378-5379 Character of the revenue from stamp 

duties; modifications effected of late years, 5380-538:^— Taxes on trades exist in 

Madras alone now, but not in Bengal or Houjbay ; their nature 5384-5387 Total 

amount collected fi*om the Moturpha, and other taxe:$ of a similar nature in Madras, 
5388 Complaints made against the continuance of those taxes, 5389 Conside- 
ration given to the subject by the Government; financial reasons alone operate in 
not complying with the applications for relief from these taxes, 5390, 5391 — —The 
tobacco monopoly no longer exists; districts which it affected; income accruing 
therefrom, 5392 Other minor sources of revenue existing in India, 5393,5394. 

[Second Examination.] Witness puts in a statement showing the salt revenue of 
Bengal from 1841-42 to 1851-52, inclusive, 7254. 

[Third Examination.] Principle upon which the price of ^alt is regulated in Bengal, 

7255-7259. 7280, 7281- -Advantage given to the imported salt, by the method of 

fixing the price of that manufactured by the Company, 7260 Letter addressed by 

the Governor-general to the Court of Directors, embodying the views of the Board of 
Revenue in India, upon the erroneousness of the method by which the price of manu- 
factured salt was fixed; answer thereto from the Court, 7261 Charges proper to be 

comprehended in the cost of producing salt, 7262-7265. 

Salt is retailed in the producing districts, by the Government, at a low price, in order 
that the general revenue may not be affected by illicit manufacture there, 7266-7270 

Explanation as to statement delivered in by witness at his last examination, 7271, 

7272. 7275 Particulars relative to the private establishment at Narrain pore, 7273, 

7274 Smuggled salt has not increased, 7276 Reasons of the stationary character 

of the consumption of salt in Bengal since 1847-48; 7277, 7278 Estimated amount 

of adulteration to which British imported salt is subjected, in order to adapt it to 

the taste of the natives; consequent evasion of duty, 7278, 7279 Reason of the 

Company continuing to make salt after parting with their commercial character, 7282 
7283. 

The argument that an import duty on the total consumption of salt would give an excess 
over the revenue now accruing Irom salt, is founded on a mistake, 7284. 7325, 7326 

A reduction of the duty would not increase the consumption, 7285 Tne sale of 

salt at Madras is a strict Government monopoly, 7286-7288 System practised at 

Bombay, 7289 The adoption of an excise and customs duty in Bengal and Madras, 

and the abandonment of the manufacture, would cause a decrease of revenue, 7290 

Modes of manufacture pursued in the three Presidencies, 7291, 7292 iVianner in 

which the salt duty is levied in the North-western Provinces, 7293, 7294 Result to 
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be apprehended to those engaged in the salt manufacture if it were discontinued, 7295- 
7298. 

Observations upon Mr. Aylwin's tabular statements as to salt, 7209, 7300 Charges 

that should be debited to the imported salt in the Company's revemie statement, 7301- 

7313 Revisions made of the cost of manufiacture of salt in Bengal, 73'4» 7315 

Particulars as to the salt deposits in Cutch, 7316-7321 Variations in ihe price of 

salt, 7322, 7323. 

[Fourth Examination.] Statement dehvered in showing theparticulaisof the charges 
on the salt revenue, 7675 Charges which should properly be excluded from the com- 
putation of the pi ice of manufactured salt, 7676. 

PriieauXf Mr. Statement delivered in by Mr. Prideaux, showing the average prices per 
maund of salt sold by the Company in Bengal, from 1836-37 to 1851-52, Aj^. to Fourth 
Hep. p. 261 . 

Principal Sudder Ameeiis, Comjjetency of the natives as principal sudder ameens. Sir G. 

JJ. Clerk 2290, 2291 Inadequacy of the salary of the principal sudder ameens; they 

should receive 900 or 1,000 rupees a month, Marshman 3534, 3535. 3594 Respeci.of 

the natives for this oflSce, ib. 3537 The principal sudder ameen should be associated 

with the civil judge for the purpose of hearing appeals from the primary native courts, 

Caldecott 3604.3611. 3951 Objection to the elevation of native judges beyond their 

present position as principal sudder ameens, Deane 3731 , 3732 Opinion thai the salarv 

of this judge is relatively adequate to that of an European judge, considering iheir 

different wants an<J positions, ib. 3736-3740 The principal sudder ameen should have 

1,200 or 1,500 rupees a month, or about half the &alaiy of an English judge, Jeoaajee 
Jfe«ie>;yVe 3830-3833— —Integrity with >\ hie h justice is administered by the principal 
sudder ameens, Sullivan 4783-4787. See also Zillak Judges, 4. 

Prinsepf George. Circumstance of Mr. Prinsep being permitted to manufacture salt at 

Narrainpore, Ayltoin 7016-7031 Explanation thereof, Hallidav 7612-7616. 7625, 

7626 Suggestion made by Mr. Prinsep as to the mode of trial of the Company's civil 

servants^ Moore 5990. 6005. 

Private Enterprise. Recommendation that the greatest possible encouragement be given to 
private interprise and private capital, Chapman 8131 — —Sufficient piivate capital may 
oe found in England, without any Governnient guarantee for the prosecution of public 
works in India, ib. 8136, 8137. 8156, 8157— — Expediency of there being incentives to 
private enterprise in the shape of a share of the increased profits derivable iirom new works 

of irrigation, &c.; how this might be effected, i6* 8141-8144 Enumeration of the 

obstacles which have hitherto interfered to prevent the application of English capital U> 
Indian public works, ib. 8145-8147— ^Remarks to the. effect that it will not be difficult 
to obtain from the natives the necessary return for private investments in railways, &c., 
ift. 8161-8164. 

See also Internal Communication. Irrigation, 2. Joint Stock Companies 

Registration Act. Judicature, 2. Land Tenure. Public Works. Railways. 
Roads. Tuccavee. 

Promotion : 

1. Army and Navy. 

2. Civil Service. 

1. Army and Navy : 

Inexpediency of altering the present system of promolicm in Bengal, as regacds the 
native Don-commissioned officers, P. MehUl 142-146— —The promotion. among the native 
regiments in Bengal is by seniority, and in Bombay by selection ; preference given to 
the latter system. Sir W. Cotton 218-220. 310, 311 Approval of the system of pro- 
motion by selection. Sir G. Pollock 527 Peculiar slowness of the promotion in the army, 

Montgomerie 622-624. 636-638. 679 ^The practice of buying out the senior officers for 

purposes of promotion is adpoted by the junior officers in the Madras artillery, ift. 680- 
683 — Approval of the system of promotion by seniority, as regards the natives in the 
Madras army, GrwU 1787. 

The promotion in the Indian Navy is on the senioritv principle, Powell 1094. ^^Si" 
1156. 

2. Civil Service: 

Importance of selection rather than seniority in obtaining efficient administration. Sir 

G. R. Clerk 2299,230c Opinion that the system of promotion by seniority, subject to 

considerations of decided and marked merit, is tiie true mode of administering the civil 
service in India, J3a//irfay 4276— Suggestions for the improvement of the practice of 
promotions ; an examination would have abeneficial influence, GoUfinck 6802-6804,6817- 

6821 . 6823 Extent to which such an examination is already practised in some districts, 

Goldfinch 
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2. Gmi jS^vtoB^-ooiumied. 

Goldfinch 6803, 6804. 6808, 6809— —Instance in which a native officer took bribes for 
procuring promotions, ib. 6812, 6813— —The plan of promotion suggested above would 
increase tl)e autliority of the collectors, ib, 6822, 6823. 

See also Judges, 3. Medical Service. Native Judges^ 4. Native^ 2. 

Purchase (Army). 

Prostatism. It being necessary that a (master should be appointed to any proposed Bible 
class in the Gbvemment institutions, the natives would connect this circumstance with 

aaaulhorised attempt at proseLyttsm, Marskman 86go ProselytiBm of ilie children of 

Catiiolic troops carried on in the military asylums, and particularly in tltat of Bomimy; 
discontent ol the troops at this circumfttance, CahiU 9122. 9138. 9140-9143^9146. 9169, 
9170. 

*^ Proserpine^* The Steamer. Particulars as to the tonnage, armament, cost, &c. of this 
vessel, and where employed in each year 18+1-42 to 1850-51, App. to First Rep. p. 390- 
399 Funher account of the employment of tins steamer, ib. p. 400.403. 

Prosonno Coornar Tagore. This-person is one of the principal' movers in the petition from 

Bengal against the Liberty of Conscience kctj ELalliday 1972 He has been a generol 

opponent of Government administration generally, but has nevertheless been most libe- 
rally treated ; reference to his great wealth and to his able fulfilment of several offices 
under the Company, ib. 2071-2075. 

Public Works. Expediency of limiting, as at present, the power of the local governments 

as regards expenditure on public works, iJaWrf/^y 43/^5-4353. 4364, 4365 Evidence 

to a contrary purport, 5i///tva/i 4667. 4672-4680. 4696-4702 Passage from a work by 

a nati;ve author quoted in reference to worl^ of public utility in India, Jlloore 5931, 

5032 Assistance in ejecting improvements afforded by the Government, Dykes 6545- 

6547 Resources of the population for making improvements, ib. 6548, 6549 

Government assistance is much needed in the construction of tanks, the improvement of 
irrigation, and the formation of roads. Goldfinch 6766-6770 Desirableness of substi- 
tuting a compulsory for the voluntarv tax for effecting public improvements; suggested 
local 'taxation, ib. 6829T6S35L 6843-6846. 

Observation^' made by witness about twenty years ago> advocating the assistance of 
theGrovernment in carryings out public works, and inreducing the over-employment of the 

people oaQgricokurey Jeffreys 7^8 Neglect attributed to Government in leaving the 

pe<>|>ie of InJta to their own unaided operations, and at the same time drawing a Targe 

np venue from them^ ib. 7688. 7690-7692 Reference to the prayer in a petition fwm 

Manchester that ten per cent of the revenue of India be expended in various public 
works, Griirfsrone 8011. 8027-8029 Circumstances by which the Supreme Govern- 
ment should be guided in apportioning the surplus (if any) of the revenue to public works 
in the several Presidencies^ Sir C. E. Trevelyan 8066 ; Fifth Rep.Ev.p.^Q- 

Opinion that the public works of Intiia are very inadequate to the wants of the com- 
munity, ChapmanSi*^-^ — As a principle. Government should not undertake the construc- 
tion of public works, but might, under certain circumstances, afford assistance to private 

enterprise, i6. 8 r32-8 134. 8138 IncAihty of Indi»i to raise the capital necessary for 

public W4»rks, ib. 8135. 8i55<— — Impossibility of Grovernraent being able to pay. proper 
attention to works of preductiony or to arrive at correct conclusions us to their being remu- 
nerative, t&. 8141 — —Statements as to the slight amount oF aid afforded by Government 
towards the construction of public works, App. to FirM Rep. p. 487. 507. 

Considerable attention paid of late years by the Government of India to the for- 
mation of puHic works, PeococA 8069, 8070 — —Difficulty of procuring correct returns 

as to'public works in former years, ib. 8100 Practice as regards the carrying out of 

public works which I^tve been sanctioned by the Government at home and in India, ib. 
81 09, 8110 Large amount expended on public works in 1851-52, J. C, Melvill 8203. 

See also Calcutta to Peshawar Trunk Road. Doab Canal. Ganges CanaL 

Internal Commuinicatbm. Irrigation. Jumna Canals. Kistna Annicwt. 

North-western Provinces. Private Enterprise. Reulways. Roads. 

Surplus Revenue. 

Publication of Accounts. See Accounts. 

Pumps. The intvodaelionofthe commsn pum^Bi wquid be avast improvement in India, 
Mooxe 5922.. 

Punihayets. Belief that in the non-regulation provinces the punchayet system of ad min- 
istering justice has answered very well, Millett 1572 Approval of the system of 

punchayets as adopted under the native adminrstrations ; use made of the system by 
witness, Sir G. R. Clerk 2S76, 2277, 2325-2330. 2336-2338 Simplicity and effi- 
ciency- of the proceedings under this system, Sir E. Perry 2491. 2585 ^The members 
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Punchayeis — continued. 

of the puQchayet are not remunerated, ib. 2585 Efficient administration of justice 

formerly by punchayets ; partial re-establishment of this system in the Madras territories, 
Sullivan 4929-4934. See also Juries, 2. 

Pundits. General opinion of the natives as to the dishonesty of the pundits or Hindoo 
law officers. Bail lie 3433 See also Sanscrit. 

Punjaub. Efficiency of the regulations in the Punjaub for the administration of justice, 

marshman^^i^. 3546, 3546 How far it may be desirable to constitute a separate 

Government for the provinces on the banks of the Indus, Halliday 4344 Portion of 

the Punjaub recommended to be restored to its former ralers, Sullivan 4808. 4896, 4897 
— —Circumstances under which the restoration or division of the Punjaub might take 

place, ib. 4896, 4897 Causes to which witness attributes the rebellion in the runjaub 

when Lord Hardinge, as Governor-general, was Regent of Lahore, ib. 4898-4905. 4936- 
4939 Flourishing state oF the Punjaub under Runjeet Sing, ib. 4935 Assess- 
ment of the Punjaub adverted to; favourable feeling of the Sikhs to the land revenue 

system, Edwards 6880. 6918-6921 Average surplus in the administration of the 

Punjaub, •/* C. Melville 8201, 8214-8218. 

See also Abbott, Colonel. Irrigation, 3. Police, 1. 3. 

Purchate (Army). Proposal that the system of purchase be adopted in the Indian army, 
Halliday 3986. 4165, 4166. 

Putnee Tenures. Legal provisions as regards Putnee tenures in Bengal and Hooghly, 
Marshman 45 1 5-45 1 8 . 



Quartermaster^General. In times of peace as well as of war the Queen's officers should be 
eligible Sot the appointments of quartermaster-general and brigade-major, P. Melvill^o^. 

*' Queen/' The Steamer. Particulars as to the tonnage, armament, cost, &c. of this vessel, 
and where employed in each year, 1841-42 to 1843-44; App. to First Rep. p. 390. 392 
Further account of the employment of this steamer, ib. 400, 401. 

Queen's Courts. The distinction between Queen's courts and Company's courts should be 

entirely abolished. Sir E. Perry 2510. 2512, 2513 ; Cameron 2887 Illustration of 

the expediency of every court being a court of the Queen and of the Company, and 

having general jurisdiction, Cameron 2899 Great importance of making all the 

judges in India Queen's judges, and letting justice run in the name of the Queen, Sir E. 
Perry 2510; Sir E. Gambier 2839-2841 Witness sees no obstacle to an amalgama- 
tion of the Queen's courts and the Company's courts. Sir E. Perry 2600. 

Queen's Troops. Evidence showing how far it might be desirable to cease employing the 
Queen's troops in India, and to enlarge as far as necessary the European troops and 
officers in the employment of the Company, Sir G. Pollock 488-490. 493-497. 538-564 

There is no advantage in having two services, and the expense of relief would be 

saved by the withdrawal of the Queen's forces, ib. 539-543 Means by which on 

emergencies additional European troops might be provided, supposing the Queen's 

service to be discontinued, ib. 546-550 Advantages possessed by the Company's 

European officers over those of the Queen's, in better understanding the language of the 

natives, ib. 551-564 Fair share of civil appointments given to the Queen's officers. 

Grant 1839. 

See also Army. European Regiments. Officers (Military). Subaltern Officers. 

Quit Rents. Approval of the suggestion that the revenue taken from the zemindars 
or ryots be commuted into a quit-rent wherever it is practicable. Sir G. JJ. Clerk 
2404-2408. 

R. 

Railways. Advanta&:es anticipated from the establishment of railways in India, as regards 

the health and efficiency, &c., of the army. Grant 1841-1843 Benefits that will be 

afforded to the country by railways, Bird 5609; Chapman 8174 Grounds for the 

opinion that locomotive railways are not practicable in India generally, Finlay 7769. 

7776-7787. 7795-7799 Importance of locomotive railways being provided in India at 

the expense of Government, Gladstone S007-8009. 8011 Consideration of a letter 

and minute by the Governor-general, proposing a line of railway from Calcutta to 
Peshawor, and a triangular system of railway to connect the three Presidencies, Peacock 
8103-8106. 

As a rule, witness considers that railroads are much more eligible for India than tram- 
roads, Chapman 8139 Obstacles to the construction of Indian railways, in the diffi- 
culty of obtaining decisions on the subject from the Indian and Home Governments, ib. 
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Railways — continued. 

8146 Mode by which railways might be gradually extended, whether the traffic was 

at first sufficient or not, Cliapman, 8148 If the profits of ihe railroad were very large, 

they might be devoted in part to the formation of common roiids, ib. Employment 

of natives contemplated in working the railroad;!, and also eventually in producing the 

engines, macliinery, &c., necessary for their construction, ib. 8164. 8175 In all 

respects, Indian luilways should be constructed on the snme principles and utider the 

same powers to acquire land, 8cc., as in this country, ii. 8176-8178 Probability of 

their being constrticted generally very beneficially to their proprietors, ib. 8179. 

Part taken by natives in 1846. in subscribing towards the formation of a railway to 

connect Calcutta with the Ganges, Macpherson 8419-8422 How far the zemindars 

can be justified in complaining against Grovernment for not forming roads, &c., when 
they themselves, who derive especial privileges from (Government, seldom or never 
advance or subscribe anything for such purposes, ib. 8423-8431. 

See also Berar Cotton Fields. Internal Communication. Joint Stock Companies 
Registration Act. Tramroads. 

Rajmahl Canal. Explanation as to the postponement of the construction of the canal from 
Calcutta to Rajmahl, Peacock 8070. 

Rajpootana. Able and intelligent manner in which the Governments of these native states 
are conducted. Sir E. Yerry 2506. 

Rajpoots. The best Hindoo soldiers are those of the Rajpoot tribe. Grant 1780-1782. 

Ram Rutten Mullick. Instance of the Company remittinii^ a sum of money to Ram 
Rutten Mullick in order to maintain a sub-monopoly of salt, Ayhoin 7080-7083. 7096- 
7097- 

Rangamutty. Circumstances connected with the pui chase by witness of Rangamutty 
(near Moorshedabad), one of the principal filature^t belonging to the Company ; question 
as to witne>s*s right to some land attached thereto ; decision of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the same ; ultimate award by the Governor-r^jeneral of 10,000 
rupees, the original amount claimed by witness on being deprived of the land, Mclc* 
pherson, 8389-8409. 

Receipts. Receipts given for revenue under the ryotwar system, Goldfinck, 6748, 6749. 

Recruits. The European branch of the service is recruited almost entirely in Eugland ; 

proportion required to be renewed annually, P. Melvill 55, 56 Sources whence recruits, 

are generally obtained for the Indian army. Sir W. Cotton 300,301 ^The Madras 

army is chiefly recruited in the Carnatic, and consists mainly of low caste men, Mont- 

gomerie 607, 608. 668, 669 Popularity of the army of Tndia adverted to as being 

shown by the facility with which recruits are obtained ; class of natives recommended to 
be recruited. Grant 1777-1782. 1796 See also Native Regiments. 

Regimental Libraries- The Government furnish regiments with libraries, Tucker 9033, 

9034- 

Regimental Schools. The regimental schools are conducted on the principles of the Church 

of England, Ca/n7Z9i92, 9193; Joseph Kennedy ^2^0 Cases in which these prin*- 

ciples have been relaxed in such manner as to admit ot the attendance of Roman-catholic 
children, Joseph Kennedy 9230-9238. 

Registrar or Assistant Judge {Zillah Courts). Suggested re-establishment of the office of 
registrar or assistant judge, formerly attached to the Zillah courts; abolition of ihis 
office by Lord William Bentinck advened to ; benefits anticipated from its revival as a 
means of qualifying for judicial employment, HalUday 1938, 1939. 2041, 2042, 2045^ 

2046 Objeciions to the foregomg proposal, Sir E. Perry 2489 ^Those in training 

for judgeships should be appointed to the office of registrar or assistant-judge, which 
office it is very expedientto re-establish, Marshman 3516; Ca/deco^^ 3603, 3604. 3642, 364.*^ 

From the office of registrar they should be at once promoted to the post of civil and 

sessions judge, Marshman 3516 From this post judges should be chosen direct for the 

Superior or Sudder Court, ib. 3516 The joint magistrate and deputy collector should 

in some cases be appointed as^sistant-judge with original jurisdiction, Caldecott 3603. 
3651-3653. 

Religious Instruction. The Government should preserve a neutrality on the subject of the 
religious instruction of the natives, Robinson 6467-6473; Tucker, 9074. 9077; Carr 

9618 Motives from which the Government preserve a neutrality in tlie matter of 

the religious education of natives ; witness does nut acquiesce in the extreme neutrality 
now pursued, JlfarsAnuin 8714-8716 Extent to which European societies have fur- 
nished clergymtn for districts in India, HalUday 8856, 8857 The refusal of the 

Government to contribute to the Protestant schools, whdst they are doing so to those of 

heathens and others, is a breach of that neutrality which they profess, Tucker 9029, 
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9030. 9069-9071 On the whole, the neutrality of Government in religious concerns is 

well observed, Tucker 9078. 

No Government provision is made ('or Christians in native regiments, Joseph Kennedy 
9338 — —Mode of performing service at stations where there are no clergymen, Carr 

9539-954^ Importance of providing moral and religious instruction for the army, CahiU 

9179-9189— —Neutrality of the Government in reli'^ious concerns, Jcu^ob 9728, 9729; 
Rowlandson 9753^756 — ' — The professed neutrality nf the Government in reference to 
religion is not kept, as heathen works are in use in the Mahoraedan and Hindoo colleges, 

supported by the Government, Leechman 9846-9856 The Government neutrality in 

religion is carried to nn excess, in prohibiting the teachers in their schools to give Ciiristian 

instruction in their private capacity, James Kennedy 9946-9951. 9955 Principles 

upon whic h the arrangements of ihe Company, as to the religious atfairs of their servants 
in India, are regulated, BonrdUlon 10010-10015. 10043. 

See also Bible^ The. Chaplains, Christianitj/. Ecclesiastical EstaliskmenU 

Education^ 6. London Missionary Society. Missionary Schools and Colleges. 

Missionary Societies. Religious Tracts. 

Religious Trusts. Impolicy of the Government in not accepting religious trusts for any 

other than purposes of CJhristianity, Robinson 6404-6499 It would have been better 

for the Government, on acquiring territories with lands therein assigned to religious uses, 
to have left their arrangement to the natives, instead of resuming ihem, Carr 9636-9640 
• Continued payment by the Government of grants formerly paid by native govern- 
ments for the religious purposes of the natives; honourable feeling which has prompted 

such payments, Jacob 9698-9701. 9725-9727 Preference of the natives f(»r the 

management of trusts for religious uses resting in the Government, instead of in members 
of their own body, ib. 9702-9704. 

Remittances to England. Entire and average annual amount of the revenues of India 
remitted to England since 1834 5 *'^® remittances have been effected principally by bills 

on India, J. C. Melvill 8184, 8185 Conjectural estimate of the annual sum remitted 

from India by private individuals, ib. 8190, 8191. 

Rent-free Lands. See Collectors of Revenue. Resumption Regulations. Succession Tax. 

Reports by Governors. Considerable benefit that would arise if it were incumbent on the 
Governors of the various Presidencies to draw up an annual report of the general state 
of the country, &c., Marshman 4596. 4624. 4627, 4628. 

Restoration of Territory. Evidence in favour of the restoration by the British Government 
of those territories of our Indian empire which have been taken from our allies by virtue 
merely of our power, as well as of any territories which may be more profitable to us in 

their hands by means of subsidies ihan in our own, Sullivan 4797 et seq. Belief that 

nothing has been gained from tlie annexation of those states which, before their conquest, 

paid subsidies to the Government, ib. 4798-4800 As regards the opinions of the 

natives, witness believes that they would be favourable to the suggested restoration of 
their territories, and to a return to their former rule, ib. 4802, 4803. 4864, 4865. 4875, 

4876. 4928 States recommended by witness to be restored to their former governments; 

limits of our Indian empire under such restorations, ib. 4807-4810 It is contemplated 

by witness that we should still retain complete military command in anv territories pro- 
posed to be surrendered to their fonner rulers ; how this might be effVcied, 16. 4837-4839 
4878-4889. 

Principles of justice, as well as of financial economy, should be considered in the 
restoration of certain territories to their former rulers, SidUvan 4890-4896 Any ter- 
ritory tnken unjustly should be restored without tribute being recjuired, ib. 4894. 4907. 
4908- Evidence as to the discretion to be allowed in the civil and military arrange- 
ments of any territories that might be restored ; our military ascendancy would not be 
endangered thereby ; as regards civil wars, &c., the general principle adopted should be 

that of non-interference, tb. 4911-4917. 4966-5009. 5552 In restoring territories 

witness does not contemplate farming the revenues thereof, ib. 5552 How far difficulty 

might be felt in obtaining tribute on ceded territories, ib. 5554-5556 Irritation that 

would be alloyed by restoring certain territories to their former rulers, and exacting a 
tribute from them, ib. 5555. 

See also Coorg. Mahratta. Mysore. Punjaub. Sattara. Scinde. 

Resumption Regulations: 

1. Present working of these Regulations ; how far justifiable. 

2. Stricter System suggested. 

1. Present working of these Regulations ; koto far justifiable : 

The natives feel greatly discontented with the re^^umption regtilations concerning the 

Lakhiraj lands, or rent-free tenures, Baillie 3462-3464 Collusions between the zemin- 
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Mesumptson Regulations— coniinnQd. 

1. PtmmtwarkiMg cf these Rtg^tlmiionsy (^c.-^-coniiiiued. 

dais and the lakhirajdais in Bengal, by which large portions of the estates have been 
separated from the rent-paying land, and turned over to the reni-fl-ee latid, Prideaux 

5261-5269 Soundness of ihe principle of the resumption regulations defended, 

Hnlliday 5470-5497- 5528-5532 ; Manglee 6*14 Regulation of 1793 with reference 

thereto, Mangles 6215, 6254 Quantity of land held rent-free in certain, districts, ib, 

6217 A retrospective resumption would be a hardship, 16. 6224, 

Lenient conditions on which resumed lands have been settled. Mangles 6224-6226. 

6284-6286 Circumstances which substantiate the practice of resumption by native 

princes in former times, ib. 6227 Period beyond which inquiries relative to rent-free 

lands are limited, 16.6228.6247-6250.6282,6283 Native goTemmetits never showed 

that indulgence to grants of resumptions which the present Government Ims shown, ib. 
6229, 6230. 6238 Legal process gone throagh either to effect a resumption, or con- 
firm an exemption of rent, ib. 6230-6238 Particulnr laws relative to same in Bengal, 

ib. 6233-6235 ^The grants have always been of the rents of the hwd, and not of the 

soil itself; the Sovereign laying claim to the former only, and not to the latter, ib. 6255- 

6257 Rights in the soil held in certain districts by particular classes, ib. 6258—— 

Circumstances under which alterations of land revenue were ordinarily made, ib. 6259- 
6260, 

2. Stricter System suggested : 

Expediency of a strict enforcement of the resumption laws and an abolition of 
certain objecticmable sources of the revenue, Man^s 62i6~^Opioion of Sir Tbomsa 
Munro relative to fraudulent grants of enams, %b. 6218, 6219. 6227*^*'^— The land 
revenue being the principal tax, no exemptions in the shape of such grants should be 
permitted, ib. 6220-6223. 6239, 62^0— —There is no analogy between a resumption of 
rent in such ca^es and the resumption of land tax or tithes on lands in England, ib, 

6223— —Extensive character of the fraudulent alienations, t6. G251 Erroneousness 

of the opinions obtaining in Ibis country relative to the grants of enam^ ib. 6053. 

The most just plan for meeting any probable deficiency of revenue, w^uld be to 
institute a searching inquiry into grants of enam land, in order to the resumption of such 

as were fraudulent, Jia//g/6« 6267 Data which justify the supposiiion of the success 

of such a proceeding, ib. -Reasons favourable to levying a nuKzerana, and to a 

resumption of grants of exemption from land revenue, ib. 6268, 6269* 6280, 6281 

No political danger is to be apprehended from such a measure, ib. 6270- A new 

source of revenue might be create<i by the resumption of rent-free land*, «nd the 
imf)0>ition of a moderate income tax, Tiofciiisoji 6503-6507. 

See also Metcalfe, Sir Charles. Settlement of Europeans. SucceesioM Tax. 

Retired Civil Servants. Inexpediency of admitting the retired civil servants of the 
Company to a voice in the election of Directors, Marshman 4660, 4661. 

Retired List. Advantages anticipated from the re-establishment of the K'tired list, as a 
means of providing for officers who have served their tour on the divisional staff, 
Grant 1826-1829. 

Retirements {Military Service.) Occasional abuse of the system wiiich prevails of raising 
subscriptions in a regiment to enable senior officers to retire, Sir Jr. Cotton 252-255 

• Approval of this practice. Sir G. Pollock 445; Grant 1811^1816— —The system 

does not act so vi'ell as regards the retirement of senior officers. Sir G. Polish 445. 
—See also Pensions. 

Revenue. Perfect equality and fairness with which tlic natives are treated at law in al! 

matters relating to the revenue, JSaii/ie 3472-3478 Principal sources of the revenue 

of India, Prideaux 5202 Minor sources of revenue, ib. 5393, 5394 The receipts 

of revenue have much increased in the North-western provinces, Hobimon 6319-6321 

: The workinur of the revenue system in Bombay cannot be fairly useil as an argument for 

a similar system b^ing introduced into Bengal, HalUday 7603, 7604 Mode in which 

witness proposes to supply the defalcations which would arise in the revenue from the 
reduction of the land tax and the abolition of the salt tax, Finlay 7863. 

Account of the gross and net produce of the revenues of Bengal, the North-western 
Provinces, Madras, and Bombay combined, and the gross and net charges defrayed out 
of ihose revenues, for the year 1850-51, and as estimated for 1851-52 and 1852-53, 
App. to Fourth Rep. p. 235, 236. 

See also Jccounts. Bengal. Bombay.. Customs. Excise. Finance. 

Frontier Duties. Imports and Exports. Instalments ( Ryotwar System). Irri- 
gatiof^ 2, 8. Land Revenue. Land Tenure. Madras. Moturpha Tax. 
liorth'Westem Provinces. Opium. Punjaub. Remittances to JEngiand. 

Ryotwar System. Salt. Sattara. Scinde. Stamps on Law Proceedings. 
Surplus Revenue* Territorial Cliarges. Transit Duties. 
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fievenue Department. How far the revenue department may be more lucrative than the 

judicial service, Mars/iman 3520, 3521 Greater inducement at present to enter the 

revenue than the judicial department, Deane 3663 Suggestion that tlie judge< be at 

least as well paid as the Revenue Commissioners, than whom they have much more to 
do, ib. 3663. 3669-3672. 

See also Boards of Revenue. MunrOy Sir Thomas. Native Officiab, 6. 

Post'Office. Salaries. Tehsildars. Zillah Jvdges, 4. 

Rewards for Native Services. Expediency of there being a power to confer small portions 
of land, &c. on native servants, as a premium for good services. Sir G. R, Clerk 2284- 
2286. 2313, 2314. 

Ricey Rev. Benjamin. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Period of witness's residence in India as 

a missionary of the London Missionary Society, 9875-9878 Particulars relative to the 

missions and schools in India, connected with the London Missionary Society; evidence 

as to the general working of that society, 9879-9894. 9909 Pacific feeling of the 

natives as to the conversion of members of their body to Christianity, 9895-9899 

Remarks as to the teaching in piactice at the Government schools, 9900-9903 The 

Government sanction the continuance of donations to Hindoo temples in Mysore, formerly 

given under the government of the Rajah, 9904, 9905 ^The Rajah of Mysore sanctioned 

the use of the Bible in a school formerly supported by him, 9906-9908 Increased 

exertions necessary from the Government for educational purposes; ease with which the 
Bible might be introduced into their schools, 9909. 

Roads. Improvements heinsc effected in the roads in the hill districts at Simlah, &c., 

Edwards^ 6925-8927 Obstacles to the formation of roads in the greater part of India, 

from the want of proper materials, Jeffreys 7683 Slight expenditure by the Govern- 
ment of India upon the roads in tiie several Presidencies, Ftnlay 7763— —Benefits to be 

derived from the formation of roads, Gladstone 8005 Suggestions for the formation 

of village roads by private capital, to be supported by means of tolls; such tolls would 
not be objected to by the natives. Chapman 8148, 8149 ^The main line of communica- 
tion should always be formed before the branchei^, ib. 8149 Statement as to the public 

roads in Madras, and the slight amcmnt expended by Government thereon, App. to First 
Rep. p> 456. 

Extract from the Court's despatch of 30 Januaiy 1850, regarding defects on the plan 

and execution of the Madras district roads. Peacock 8085 Statement from the report 

of the Madras Commissioners cited in explanation of iheir scheme for trunk and 

branch roads throughout the whole Presidency; commentary thereon, 16.8085-8087 

Unsatisfactory management of the roads in the Bombay Presidency adverted to, ib. 8087 

Exception in the case of ihe road from Bombay to Agra, ib. Opinion expressed 

by Sir C. Metcalfe and others some twenty years ago, that there was no necessity for fur- 
ther roads in Central India; paper on the subject by Sir C. Metcalfe in 1829 delivered 

in, ii. 8099; App. to Fifth Rep. p. 103 Report from Mr. Davies, collector in the 

Broach cotton district, cited, as showing that all possible improvements are being effected 
in the roads in that district, t'A. 8099, 8100. 

See also Calcutta to Peshawur Trunk Road. Internal Communication. 
Robberies. See Dacoity. 

fiobinson, Francis HorsUy. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Employments held by witness in 
India, 6299. 6301*— Acquaintance of witness with the method of assessing the revenue, 

6300 Expediency of securing to the ryots of the North-western Provinces the rights 

conferred upon them at the settlement, 6302, 6303. 6500-6502 ^The talookdars are 

the most discontented with the settlement, 6304, 6305 Prosperous condition of the 

provinces, 6306-6309 Defectiveness of the administration of the law; improvements 

suggested, 6311-6318— The receipts of revenue have much increased, 6319-6321 

Satisfactory result from the establishment of the police; it is, however, capable of 

further improvement, 6322 The native employ^^ in the revenue department stand in 

need of protection from the arbitrary conduct of their European superiors, 6323-6327 
Suggestion for accomplishing this, 6328-6333. 6422. 

Disinclination of the Government to interpose their authority in processes for the 

removal of their native servant;*, 6334-6338 ^The right of appeal being s^ranted to 

native servants would not be likely to occasion inconvenience, 6339. The higher class 

of native officials are now likely to be as leniently treated for offences as Europeans, 

6340, 6341 Frequency of dismissals by the collector without the knowledgs of the 

Commissioner, 6342 Practice as to appeals, 6343-6346 The objection to a col- 
lector's having power to dismiss his inferiors, is the probability that he will not always 

be « proper person to possess it, 6347. 6363 ^Treatment ot the natives by tlie civil 

service, 6348-6353. 

Manner in which the inconvenience from disagreement of native and European fiinc- 

tionaiies might be obviated, 6354 Witness has dismissed native servants, 6355 

l*hei« 
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Jtobimon, Francis Horsley. (Analysis of his EvideDce)— co/?^iitue£2. 

There is no objection to the existence of such a power, subject to clue checks, 6356-6360 

Character of native officials, 6361-6367 Method by which their good conduct 

miprht be ensured, 6362 Defects in the present practice of appointing them, 6363- 

6368 Insufficiency of their remuneration, 6369 Representations made by witness 

as to these circumstances, 6370, 6371 Steps taken by witness in mising the remu- 
neration of the officers under him, 6372, 6373 Prejudice of the Europeans aa:ainst 

the natives, 6374 Increased intenseness of this feeling since the time of Lord Wilham 

Bentiiick, 6375-6381 A better understanding: obtained formerly between the 

Europeans and natives, 6382 Paucity of native perusers of the press, 6383, 6384. 

Instance of partiality shown to an European functionary charged with sellincr tickets 
for a raffle, as compared witli a native^uilty of the same ofl'ence, 6385-6396.6400- 

6407 Reasons why in such ca^es the l^uropean is entitled to less leniency than the 

native, 6397-6390, 6406, 6407 More natives are now emph»yed in the civil service, 

And at a better remuneration, than formerly^ 6408-G410. 6412 The nun^ber so engaged 

is greatest in the North-western Provinces, 641 1 The Government are favourable to 

an equalisation of the pay of the tehsildai*s, 6413-6416 Reasons to which the growth 

of the unkindly feeling of the junior members, &c. of the civil service towards the 
natives may be attributed, 6417-6421. 6441. 

Difference in the present educational standard of the service as compared with former 

times, 6423-6426 Salaries of tehsildars, moonsiffs and sudder ameens,6427-6434 

The necessity for an increased rate of pay applies more strongly to the judicial than 
the revenue department, 6435 Number of tehsildars under a collector, 6436 Pro- 
portion that the native's remuneration should bear to the European's, 6437-6440 

Suggestion for removing the bad feehng of Europeans towards the natives, 6442-6446 
Etiquette is not so strictly enforced as formerly, 6447-6449. 

D^ree in which the dismissal from the service of a Europeati or of a native may 
in each instance be considered a punishtnent of equal severity, 6450-6458— 
Prohibition by the Company of the employment in one district of a native dismissed 

in another, 6457, 6458 Causes of discontent in the North-western l^rovinces; 

distrust of the Company's intentions as to religion, in the principal one, 6459-6466 
—The Government should preserve a neutrality in the subject of religion, 6467-6473 

Witness knows of no instance of Christian natives being raised to official eiiiploy- 

menf, 6474-6475 Disapproval by the Government of witness's manner of dealing 

with complaints of harsh behaviour of collectors towards their subordinates, 6476-6481. 

Instances of natives of the first class becoming converts to Christianity, 6482, 6483 
— — The circumstance of a man's religion should not involve any legal or other disad- 
vantage, 6484, 6485 Opinion as to how far the possession of estates by Hindoos 

involves the performance of special religious functions, 6486-6492 ^The natives regard 

the education movement as preparatory to their being christianised, and c'islike it accord- 
ingly, 6493 Inmolicy of the Government not accepting religious trusts for any other 

than purposes of Ciiristianity, 6494-6499 A new source of revenue might be created 

by tlie resumption of rent-free lands, and the imposition of a modemte income-lax, 
6503-6507. 

Itoman-catholic Clergy. Provision made by the Company f<n- the education of Roman- 
catholic priests for the nativejs, Whelan 9353 Ciicumstances under which the Govern- 
ment established an allowance to the Koman-catholic Bishop at Bombay ; amount of 

same, ib, 9354-9356 Salaries suggested for the Roman-catholic bishop and priests at 

Bombay, ift. 9.101-9405 Means by which communications are maintained between 

Rome and priests in India, Strickland 9411-9415 Number of Roman-catholic clergy 

in India who are Europeans, ib. 9447. 9449, 9460 Sufficient means should be placed 

at the disposal of the Catholic clergy in India for the purposes of educating Roman- 
catholic children, Persico 9465,9466 — —Communications held by the Government with 
the Roman-catholic bishops in India ; number there, and allowances made to them, 
Bourdillony 10025-10027. 10034-10038. 

See also Chaplains, 2. Goa, Archbishop of. Portuguese Priests. Vicars 

Apostolic. 

Jtoman^cathoUcs. Proportion of European troops who are Roman-catholics, Cahill 9090 ; 

Joseph Kennedy 9206. 9282-9284. 9337; Whelan 9Z57 '93591 Carr 9543-9645 

Complaints of ihe Catholic soldiers as to the proselytism of their children, and as to 

the uant of priests, CahUl 9107, 9108- TUe Catholic troops are obliged to contribute 

paitiully to the support of their priests, and to erect chapels entirely »it their own expense, 
ib. 91 10-91 13. 9120, 9121 Cases in which religions service has been provided for Pro- 
testant, and not for Roman-catholic soldiers, i&. 9123-9133 Effect of the absence of 

moral instruction on the habits of Roman-catholic soldiers, ib. 9167, 9168. 

Number of resident Roman-catholics in the archdiocese of Western Bengal ; districts 

included in Uie archdiocese, Joseph Kennedy 9200-9205 No provision whatever is made 

by Government for the spiritual wants of their Riiman-catholic civil servants, or for native 
<;atholics in Western Bengal, ib. 9239-9246 Demoralisation likely to ensue to Roman- 
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JRomeui^atholics — con ti n iie( 1. 

catholic children attending the Government schools for Hindoos and Mahomedatur^ 

Joseph Kennedy 9^47 Voluntary efforts of Boman^^catholics in Calcutta to promote the 

education of poor Catholic children ; insufficiency of the provision thus made, 16.9248-^252 

Distribution unA circumstances of the resident Roman-caiholic population m Western 

Bengal, ib. 9273-9276 The Roman-catholics consider that the large number of their 

body in Western Bengal entitles them to assistance for religious purposes from the 
Government, ib. 9277-9281. 

Tlie great majority of the Roman-catholic populatitin of Calcutta are half-castes, Joseph 

Kennedy 9311, 9312- Probable total cost of all the Roman-catholic institutions in 

India, ib» 9313 Summary of ihe causes of complaint of the Roman-catholics of India, 

ii. 9316 The Catholic congregations in Calcutta have increased, 16.9324-932 7 The 

Roman-catholics who are unprovided with spiritual advisers, are morally inferior to those 
who are, ib. 9339 The spiritual requirements of the Roman-catholic soldiers and sub- 
jects of the Indian Government sliould be equally cared for with those of Protestanti, 
ib. 9340-9343- 

Impartial attention given by the Governors of Bombay to applications made by witness 

on behalf of Catholic soldiers, Whelan 9347 Sources from which ihe statement in the 

petition signed by witness, as to the number of Catholics in India, has been taken, 

Stricliland 9442-9446 Complexity of the Roman-catholic dispute in India, ib. 9452- 

9454 There are Rouian-catholic congregations, exclusive of the troops, at some of 

tho large stations, Carr 9.549, 9550 Statement as to the number ot Roman-catholics 

at each vicariat in India ; complaint as to the want of spiritual provision, App. to Fourth 
Rep. p. 242-247. 

See also Chaplains, 2. Churches and Chapels. Ooa, Archbishop cf. 

J^ Martiniire School (Calcutta). Orphanages. Proselytism. Regimental 

Schools. 

Roorkee College. Success resulting from the institution of Rooikee College in the North- 
western Provinces for the tmining of civil engineers, Peacock 8090. 8093 How far 

similar institutions are being established elsewheie, ib. 8091-8093. 

Rowlandson, Major Michael Jdin. (Analysis «»f his Evidence.) — Einployments held by 

witness in India, 9738*-9744 Mischievous results likely to ensue from the exclusively 

secular education given by the Government, 9745-9750 High moral and mental 

culture attained 10 by natives educated in tl)e missionary schools, 9751 Semi-super- 
stitious respect of natives for the English character, 9752 Neutrality of the Govern- 
ment in religious concerns, 9753-9756 No provision is made for the general education 

of females in India, 9757-9759. 

The religious works of the Hindoos are devoid of any system of morality, 9760 

Extentof witness's knowledge of the Government system of edticaiion, 9761-9764 

Secret revolution of opinion in progress among the native population of India, 9765 

Good behaviour of native converts to Chris^tianity, 9766-9769 Inadequacy 

of the Ecclesiastical Estahlishnient in India, 9770-9774 Stimulus given to the growth 

of a spirit of insub«»rdinanon and disaffection to Government by the system of education 

pursued in the Government colleges, 8cc., 9775-9779 The assumption by the British 

Crown of the direct Government of India, would not afford a check to the growing dis- 
content of the natives, 9781. 

Royal Navy. No inconvenience results from the relative rank taken by officers in the 
Indian Navy and in the Royal Navy ; the latier rank before the former, Powell 1102, 
1103, 1137-1139. 

Royle, John Forbes f M.D. (Analysis of his Evidence.) Witness formerly had charge of 
the Couipany's botanical gardens at Saharunpore, and now holds an office in the India 

House, 6041-6043 Only paiticular districts of India can produce Arrnenian cotton ; 

the Indian coiUm is both inferior to and wastes more in manufacture than the other, 6044- 

6047 Quality of cotton produced in different districts; depreciation in its value from 

din and adulteraiion, 61)48-6051 An authoritative check should be jiiven to adultera- 
tion, 6052, 6053 Amount of native consumption of cotion, 6055. 

Condition of cotton cultivation in India, 6056 Difficulties attendant on cultivating 

the American plant, 6057-6061 Degree in which the climate supersedes the necessity 

for irrigation, 6058. 6060, 6061 Particulars as to experiments made by Americans, 

6061 Quantity of American and of indigenous cotton in cultivation, ib. The 

natives cairy on the cultivation without assistance from the Company, 6062 Difference 

in the vieid of an American and an Indian acre, 6063 Maimer of picking adopted, 

6064, 6065 The Biindelcund cotton is superior to that of Oomrawutty ; the Broach, 

Surat, and Berar cottons are the best, 6066-6070 Exports of cotton from India to- 
China and to England, 6071-6073 Cotton can be produced as cheaply in India as in 

America, 6074, 6075—: — Respective difft-rences in the quality of and in the demand for 

American and Indian grown cotton, 6076-6082 It is better to grow American cotton 

in 
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Royle^ John Forbes, M. D. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

in India in preference to that of the country, 6083 Interested agents in iinniediate 

communication with the ryots would most efiectuHlly favour the production of cotton, 

6084-6089. 6102 ^The American plant is cultivated as an annual, 6090, 6091 No 

assistance is requisite in producing cotton in the Company^s territories, 6092 Experi- 
ments mi^ht be made in Central India, 6092-6094. 

Disposition of the natives to engage in the cultivation; undersUmding established with 

them by American^, 6005-6097 -Difference between indigo and cotton crops, 6098 

Prices of cotton, 6099-6101 Comparative qualities of American cotton grown in 

India and America, 6103, 6104. 

Steps taken by the Indian Government to establish and promote the cultivation of tea 

in India, 6105-6107 Quality ot" the Assam tea, 6108-61 14 Improved character of 

tea now arriving from India, 61 15, 6116 The natives are more skdful in its cultivation 

than at first, 6117, 6118 Quantity grown, 6119,6120 Tea can be produced as 

cheaply in India ns in China, and the former has greater natural facilities for iiM transport, 

6121-6124 Elevation of the hills on which the cultivation of tea has been tried, 

6125, 6126 The temperature of the Himalayas i^ favourable for Europeans at a 

certain elevation, 6127-6131 ^There is nothing in the geological formation of those 

mountains adverse to the cultivation of tea, though that is more dependent on climate 
than soil, 6132, 6133. 

The tea is S4)ld in the neighbourhood of the plantations, 6134 Prices of Indian 

and of Chinese teas, 6134-6138. 6144 Preference given to the tea of India, in 

certain districts, where that of China is impt)rted, 6139-6143 Period requisite to 

mature the tea-plant ; time for which it lasts, 6145, 6146 Progress made in its cul- 
tivation in India by the Company, and results to be anticipated, 6147-6154 New 

land being brought into cultivation for tea, the revenue will be increased, 6154^6155 

Attempt formerly made by the Government to improve the cultivation of s^ilk, 6156 

—Partiality obtaining in India for tea, 6157-6161. 

Effect of the Exhibition of 1851 in giving publicity to the products of Indin, 6162- 

6164. 6173, 6174 China grass of Indian productiion is an instance of this result, 

6165, 6166. 6169 As also different metallic substances, 6167, 6168 — And certain 

descriptions of vegetable oils and fats, 6169-6172 Museum of natural products and 

school of design established at Madras, 6175, 6176 Witness is not aware whether 

the Admiralty have tested the China grass, 6177, 6178 Experiments ina<le at the 

instance of the Court of Directors in 1811 as to the strength of this grass, 6179 

Extent to which it grows in Assam, 6180, 6181 Articles which the province of Pei»u 

is favourable to the production of, 6182, 6183, 

Rungo Bapojee. Petition of Rungo Bapojee, one of the guardians of Shahoo Mahanij, 
heir-at-law of the late Pertaub Shean, Rajah of Sattara. and also heir-at-law of the late 
Appa Saliib, also rajah of the said state, App. to First Rep, 473. 

Jtyan, The Right Hon. Sir Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Judicial appointments 
held by witness in India ; he is now a member of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council, 

2109-2112 Communication which took place in 1829 between the Sudder and 

Supreme Courts and the Government as to the improvement of the administration of 

justice; schemes proposed in consequence, 2113 The objects contemplated in 1829 

have not been effected by the Act of 1834; non-compliance of the Law Commission 

with the instructions of the Act, 2114-2149 Enumeration of the several plans and 

measures considered by the commission at different periods, from 1834 to the present 
time, 2114. 

Reference to the criminal code prepared by the Law Commission in 1837, and subse- 
quently revised by Mr, Bethune and others, relative to provision being made for the trial 
of British subjects in the courts of the Company; witness cannot say what has been done 

in regard to this code, 2114 Proposal of the Commission for dealing with the lex loci 

Act; non-fulfilment of this measure, which was intended to remedy a great grievance, 

ib» Explanation as to a recommendation of the Commission for the formation of a 

subordinate civil court at Calcutta, ib. There was also a recommendation for a fusion 

of law and equity, ib. 

There are various other measures which the Law Commission considered and reported 
on, and which are mentioned in a petition presented to the House of Commons by Mr. 
Cameron, who was a member of the Law Couimission, and legislative member of the 

Council of India, 2114 The object of such petition was, that these measures should 

be submitted to some competent jurists in this country, who might decide upon their 

practicability or usefulness, ib, -Evidence in support of this petition ; suggestions for 

the formation of a body of jurists from members of the Law Commission and from retired 
judges of the Company now in England ; their competency to draw up a complete code 
of laws for India, considered ; part to be ultimately taken in the matter by he Legisla- 
tive Council, 2115-2122. 2146,2147. 
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Ryati^ The Right Hon. Sir Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Remarks in approval of ihe scheme suggested in 1829 by the judges and the Govern* 
ment for the amal^matioii of the Supreme Court with the Sudder Court; jurisdiction 

and constitution of this Court considered, 2123-2125 Suggestion that a judge of 

ihe Supreme Court should occasionally 1x0 to the various zillahs in the Mofus-il for the 
trial of causes there, and tlmt the English law be introduced therein, 2123-2126. 2141^ 

WitnesM is favourable 10 the rec<?mmenda:ion made in 1829 thai there should be a 

general code of laws both civil and criminal for the Queen's and the Company's Courts; 

riow this may be cftVcted, 2126 ^The great difticulty in formiui; a code with reference 

to the natives would arise from the law of tenure, ib. 

Disapproval of the use of juries in India upon the satue principle as in this country, 

2127 There might, however, as suggested by Mr. Cameron, l)e three ass^ssoi-s m 

every case, who should give their opmions sej^iatim^ hut without a power of decision^ 

which should rest with the judge; how they might be selected, &c.. 2127-2131 ^ 

Objections to the snugestion that the assessors or jurors pronounce their opinion before 
the judge has given any intimation of his, 2127. 

Suggestions as to the judicial training of the Company's civil servants, 2132-2135 
——As a first means of training in India, they should be placed as assistants under col- 
lectors of revenue, 2132, 2133 It would be desirable, if practicable, not to place 

them as subordinates to the Sudder Ameens, 2132-2135 Having once entered on 

the judicial career, they should not again abandon it ; the interchange between the 

collector and the judge is not satisfactory, 2132-2134 Arguments opposed to the 

selection of barristers from England for the administration of jtistice in the Mofussil^ 

2136 How far efficient barristers may be obtained in the Sudder Court for judges in 

the Mofussil, 2137, 2138. 

Recent change in the mode of proceeding in the Stidder Court; this change wil! 

facilitate the amalgamation of the Supreme and the Company's Courts, 2138 Belief 

that on the whole the administration of justice in the Company's Courts is correct,. 

though complicated, 2140 No special inconvenience would arise from Sudder judges 

sent from this country going into the Mofussil to decide ca^es on the spot, without due 

knowledge of the langiiHge and habits of the natives, 2141, 2142 Provided a proper 

code of laws were established, British subjects resident inthe interior should be subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Mofussil courts, 2144. 

Assuming the Legislative Council to be differently constituted, all the current legisla- 
tion of Indi.'i may be undertaken by them, but viitoess considers them less competent 

than the suggested body of jurists in this country to codify the laws, 2145-2148 

In preparing a criminal code, instead of following the terms of the Act of Parliament, the 

Law Commission acted under the instructions of the Government of India, 2149 

Witness would approve of the amalgamation of the Supreme and Sudder Courts before 

the laws are codified, 2150 In such case it would be necessary to establish a distinct 

subordinate court in the Presidency towns, 2151. 

[Second Examination.] — Since 1843 witness has constantly attended the Judicial 

Committee upon the hearing of Indian appeals, 2649, 2650 Account of the relative 

number of appeals since 1834 ^^^"^ ^^^ Supreme Court and the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
at each Presidency, showing the number respectively affiriiied, reversed, or varied, in 

each case, 2651 Explanation as to the greater number of reversals, proportionately^ 

in the case of the Supreme Courts, than of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 2651. 2656- 

2666 So far as the ends of justice are concerned, the results of the appeals are mor6 

satisfactory in the case of the Sudder Courts than of the Supreme Courts, 2651-2655. 

Rea**ons for the greater number of appeals from the Company's Courts than from 

the Supreme Courts ; restriction upon appeals in the latter courts, 2656-2666. 

Ryan, Sir Edward. Recommendation that in any consideration of witness's scheme for 
remodelling the Legislative Council, Sir E. Ryan be consulted upon it, Cameron 2873. 

Ryots. See Zand Revenue. Ryotwar System. Tuccavee. Zemindars. 

Ryotwar System; 

1. Account of this System and of the Principles on which carried out. 

2. Objections to which the System is open. 

3. Evidence qualifying such Objections. 

1. Account of the System and of the Principles on which carried out : 

Explanations as to the principle and working of the ryotwar system, Sir G. R. Clerk- 

2383-2388. 2399-2401. 2404 et seq. It mainly consists in a very minute and detailed 

assessment of land under individual cultivators, in small allotmenis, directly by the 

Government, ib. 2383. 2487, 2388 Favourable working of the ryotwar system when 

undei: 
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Ryotwar System — continued, 

1. Account of the System and of the Principles on tchich carried ou^^-continued. 
underthe personal superintendence of Sir Thomas Munro; circumstances under which itwas 

introduced by him into Bombay, .Sir G.R. Clerk 2417-2420. 2444-2446 How far the 

ryots are better off under the native governments than in the British provinces, ib. 2436-2439 
-»— Difficulty of drawing a correct inference as to the condition of the ryots, from the fact 

of the amount paid by them to Government, i&. 2440-2443 Under the ryotwar system 

the ryot is certain to retain possession of his land, so long as he pays his rent and continues 

free n-om crime, ib. 2447-2459 ^The tenure of land by the ryots under the zemindars 

is now equally secure, ib. 2460, 2461. 

Employment of estimators under the ryotwar system of revenue in Madras, Lewin 

3183 The ryot has the power of insisting upon having a pottah from the zemindar, or 

from the tenant from whom he holds ; in practice the thing does not exist, Prideaux 

5244*5254 The doubts as to permitting to the ryots the benefit of improvement made 

by them without additional assessment, were settled as to the Madras Presidency by a 

despatch, now read, of 2 June 1852, Mangles 6261-6263 Principles upon which this 

object is attained in various oiher districts, ib. 6264. 6266 The way to secure 10 the 

' ryots their rights is by a good and cheap administration of justice, ib. 6288 Rela- 
tions existing between the zemindars and the ryots^ ib. 6289-6291. 

The Madras Presidency is mostly settled on the ryotwar system ; explanation of same» 
Dykes 6511, 6512— Cases in which the mode of assessment is varied, ib. 6513, 6514 

The settlement was made in 1796 ; the zemindary system established in 1802 faihng, 

the former has been gradually returned to, ib. 6515-6517 Practically the rules as to 

tenure are unpublished, ib. 6520-6526 Cultivators should be allowed to expend their 

capital without risk of extra assessment for improved returns, ib. 6528 Satisfactory 

result from no change of assessment in cases of improved lands with ordinary crops, ib. 
6529. 

Changes made in the practice under the original settlement, iJyAes 6531, 6532— - 

Superior descriptions of produce are assessed at higher rates, ii, 6617,6618 The 

order of 2 June 1852, relinquishing to ryots the benefit of their improvements, does not 

fully accomplish its intention, ib. 6621-6625 Comparative condition of the ryots under 

the"^ zemindary and ryotwar systems, ib. 6640, 6641. 6655-6657 If Government im- 
proves the land, it mi^ht fairly raise the assessment; if an individual, he should be 
allowed the benefit of t^e improvement, ib. 6666-6668. 

The ryotwar system is the one obtaining in the Madras Presidency, Goldfinch 6697, 

6698 Proportion of the revenue to the net produce under the ryotwar system in 

Bombay, i6. 6705 Basis on which the new assessment was made, ib. 6706,6707, 

6714 Period for which it is to last, ib. 6708, 6709 Nature of record of tenure 

taken of the cultivator on his entry on to lands, iA. 6715-6719 Principle on which 

the lands «re assessed, ib. 6720,6721. 6729-6731. 6735 Eagerness of the ryots to 

take up lands under the new assessment, ib. 6725-6728. 6736. 

Uncultivated lands are assessed at the same rate as cultivated lands. Goldfinch 6732- 

6734 The assessment being based on their capability of production, ib. 6737 

Period from which the payment of the assessment commences, ib. 6738, 6739 Native 

subordinates of the collector collect the assessment ; checks to which they are subject, 

ib. 6740-6743 There were no arrears in witness's district, ib. 6741 Periods at 

which the revenue is collected, ib. 6744-6747 Nature of the rights of the Government 

and of the cultivators in the soil, ib. 6773-6778. 

Description of the ryotwar system obtaining in the hill districts, Edwards 6857—— 
Under the ryotwar system there are virtually no landed proprietors, Finlay jSig. 7827, 

7828. 7872-7876 Expediency of abolishing the tax upon improvement of land which 

has of Jate years been introduced into Sir Tliomas Munro's ryotwar system of revenue in 

Madras, Sir C. E. Trevelyan 8066 {Fifth Rep. Ev. p. 46) Evidence that in Madras 

the ryots are not allowed the benefits of their own improvements on the land controverted, 
Peacock 8122 Statement as to the ryotwar system, App. to First Rep. p. 439-450. 

2. Objections to which the System is open : 

The revenue system adopted in Bombay is the ryotwar system, and is most objection- 
able. Sir G. -B. Clerk 2382 It does not work well either for the Government or natives, 

ib. 2383, 2384 ^The mode of assessment is in iiself perfectly fair, but honest agents 

are wanting to carry it out, ib. 2383. 2385. 2409-2413. 2421 Faulty working of the 

system as regards remissions to the ryots, ib. 2384-2386 Approval of the system now 

being attempted in Bombay in lieu of the ryotwar sysiem; wherein it differs from the 
village settlement adopted in the North-western Provinces, ib. 2432-2435. 

Evils arising throughout Madras in consequence of the ryotwar system of collection 
there in force, Lewin 3182, 3183 Reasons urged by the Bombay authorities for per- 
sisting in the ryotwar system, Prideaux 5288, 5289 The grievances of the ryots in 

Bombay are not inquired into by the authorities as much as they ought to be, Rmtomjee 
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Reports, 1852-53— coiKtJiwrf. 

Ryotwar Sr^TEir— continued- 

2. O^ections to which the System is open — contmued. 

Viccc^ee SS4^ Plan by which witness proposes to remedy the evils coinplained of ; 

system of commission suggested, ib. 5544-5550 The settlement has never h^en legally 

.revived by enactc;ent ; the iiregularity of the assessment, the checks upon rel'nquiahment 
of lands and upon improvements, and the uncertainty of tenure, constitute the evils of 

ibe ryotwar system, Dykes 6516^652^ Evil of ryots being obliged to retain lands for 

which they have no use, ib. 7203-7205 Estimated fall of revenue if freedom of culti- 
vation were permitted, ib. 7212-7215. 

3. Evidence qualifying such Objections : 

Ryots upon rent-free estates are not better off than those on estates paying revenue, 
Hailiday 5527 ■ T he condition of the ryots has improved under British rule, Turner 
5762, 5763— ^Condition of the ryots in different districts ; their poverty in any instance 
is attributable rather to the subdivision of property than to the system of laud revenue. 

Mangles 6188, 6189 The poverty of the ryots is attributable to the defectiveness of 

the system of cultivation, which employs more of them than otherwise would be necessary, 
and so divides and reduces their remuneration, /ft. 6196-6199— -The ryots are amply 

protected by the law, ib. 6200-6203 Resemblance in. the social state of the ryots to 

that of the cottiers of Ireland, ib. 6204, 6205 Comfort obtaining among the ryot5 of 

Bengal, ib. 6206-62 1 o. 

Comparative prosperity of the ryots, Jij/kes 6660, 6661— It is not expedient to 
introduce either the zemindary or village systems where the ryotwar obtain^, ib, 6530. 
6536— — ^The general principles of the original ryotwar system present the best descrip- 
tion cf tenure, ib. 6634, 6635 Respects in which the ryotwar system is preferable to 

the zemindary, ib. 6658, 6659 ^The ryotwaree system of tenure best promotes pros- 
perity and contentment. Goldfinch 6754-6759 Resources of the ryots for cairymg on 

cultivation, Edwards 6929-6931. 

Referring to the allegations of a petition of the Madras association and others; the 
adoption of the ryotwar system is attributable to the state of things on the country being 

ceded, nnd not to the wish of the Company, Dykes 7196, 7197 Although produce may 

have fallen in value, yet the same ground yields more now than formerly, and consequently 

the ryot does not suffer from the wll, ib. 7199-7202 ^The ryotwar system has improved 

the condition of the cultivators, although the revenue might not show such an improve- 
ment, ib. 7216, 7217 Depressed circumstances of the ryot population of Lower 

Bengal, jBrodie 7438-7440 Superior condition of those of the Upper Provinces, ib. 

7441. 7443 ^The ryots of Tirhoot are worse off than any, ib. 7442— —Tlie different 

conditions of the foregoing classes are attributable to social, rather than political causes, 

Brodie 7444-7447 The ryot population are no better off now than fifty years ago ; 

description of their huts, and of their way of living, ib. 7467-7491 Disinclination of 

ryots to emigrate, ib. 7506. 

See also CoUeciion of the Land Revtmte. Land Revenue. 



S. 

Saddles, Species of saddle used by the regular cavalry, P. Melmlle 135 The native 

troops object to the use of the present saddle. Sir W. Cotton 272, 273 Alteration is 

required therein, Lord Gough 1658, 1659. 

Salaries. Salaries of the Etiropean and native officers of the law courts adverted to, as being 

generally adequate, MilUtt 1547 Insufficiency of the salaries of the native judges in 

the non-regulation provinces, Hailiday 1880, 1881 — — Suggested liberal payment of 
native public officers, Sir G. JR. Clerk 2292, 2293. 2316; Sir E. Perry 25S0 Inade- 
quate pay of the subordinate civil officers in the British Provinces ; corruption consequent 

thereon, Sir G. JR. Clerk 2323, 2324. 2339, ^34^ -Difference between the salaries of 

puisne judges in India and of zillah judges. Sir E. Perry 2613-2615 Expediency of 

the natives in the revenue service bemg better paid, Lewin 3037. 3182 The salaries 

of the native judicial officers should also be raised, ib. 3182. 

Insufficiency of the remuneration of native servants generally, Robinson 6369 

Representations made by witness as to these circumstances, ib. 6370, 6371 Steps taken 

by witness in raising the remuneration of the officers under him, ib. 6372, 6373 

Salaries of tehsiklars, moonsifiB, and sudder ameens, ib. 6427-6434 The necessity for 

an increased rate of pay applies more strongly to tlie judicial than the revenue depart- 
ment, 16.6435 Pioportion that the native's remuneration should bear to the European's, 

?6. 6437-6440 Difficulty of satisfactorily arranging the different rate of remunera- 
tion 
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Salaries — continued . • . 

tion of Eiiro]»eM acid >i«tive servautsl; it is not iair thfti tbe latl^r should hr so highly 
p^ as ihe foHDer, JE£tf//te2ay 88i6y 8817* 

^ee also Chaplaim. . Juige&y 1* Medical Service. M&OMiiffi, Munro, Sir 

Thcma$. Naiive Judges, S. Natives, 2. Police, fL Principal Smider 
Ameens. Revenue Department Roman Catholic Clergy. Stidder AfMcens* 
Teksildars. Zillah Judges, 2. 3. 4. 

Sfdem {Madras). Quantity of land in present occupation, Dyket 6605 The sugar lax 

in this disirict is not higher than that on other prodoce, io. 6618 Well cultivation 

does not obtain to any extent in the district, ib. 6625— —The roads are tolerably good, 
lb. 6629, 6630 Condition of the labouring classes, ib. 6679. 

SALT: 

1. Complaints made of the Tax on SaU. 

2* EioideBce to a contrary Purport. 

3. Evidence in favour of or against the Alkditum or Reduction of the Duty. 
4» Mode ef levying the Salt Duty. ' 

5« How far the Company possess a Monopoly of Mamifacture ; whether eatpe- 

dient to throw it entirely open. 
6. Price of Salt ; Principle on which fixed. 
7* Importation' of Salt into India. 

8. Smuggling. 

9. Methods of Manufacture pursued^ 

10. Other Evidence of a general Character on this Subject. 

11. Papers laid before the Committee, tcith Explanations in regard thereto. 

1. Complaints made of the Tax on Salt: 

UardfthipA attributed to certain Acts of the L^islatite Council with respect to th<e tax on 
salt, Jevanjee Pestonjee 390 6 " No complaint is made by tbe population of Bengal of the 
tax levied on salt; it is a considerable addition to the price, and so far is U> be considered 

a grievance, Halliday 5405, 5406- Oppression of the poor people caused by the salt 

tax; passage from petition to the Bombay Government, dated 26 November 1852, read, 

Rustomjee Vicoajee 5557 Remedy suggested, iJb. 5558 ^There is no doubt that the 

salt duty is a severe one ; it amounts to 250 or 300 per cent, upon the cost of production, 

Bird 5654-5658 The poorer people cannot get salt ; the cause of cholera has been 

assigned to the want of salt, Moore 5903. 5914, 5915 A return to this House, of this 

year, made by the Company, states the salt duty to act upon the consumer as an income 
tax of one and a half per cent., whereas it is in effect a tax of about seven per cent., 
Aylwin 7079, 7080. 

2. Evidence to a contrary Purport : 

The revenue raised by the salt duty is not considered oppressive; the common refiise 
salt, called kharec, wliich is free from duty, is sometimes improperly taxed, which is 

deemed a hardship. Turner 5799-5802. 5808 There were no complaints at Dharwar 

as to the salt tax ; circumstances which affect the character of this tax in different parts 
of the country, Goldfinch 6824-6828. 

3. Evidence in favour of or against the Abolition or Reduction of the Duty : 

Amehoration of the salt duty recommended, Rustomjee Viccajee 5567 Suggested 

reduction of duty, Aylwin 6991-6993. 7127-7129. 7131 Keasons in favour of a 

reduction of the duty on salt, Worttungton 7168,7169 Recommended abolition of 

the salt tax ; how the deficiency might be supplied, Finlay 7822. 7863. 

Reductions in the salt duty in Bengal of late years, Prideaux 5347, 634^ Effect 

of those reductions ; half the salt consumed in Bengal is now supplied from Liverpool, 

ib. 5349-5353 Heavy duties on salt; the reductions of the duty have led to a falling 

off of tbe revenue, Halliday 5506-5510. 5520-5526 Opinion that it would be prefei*^ 

able to retain the salt tax rather than abolishing it to increase the rent of the land, Bird 

5659-5662 Loss that would result to the revenue by the abolition of the duty; there 

is nothing to replace it, Turner 5804-5807. 5831-5836- T!i\e argument that an import 

duty on the total consumption of salt would give an excess over the revenue now accruing 

from salt, is founded on a mistake, Prideaux 7284. 7325, 7326-^ A reduction of the 

duty would not increase the consumption, ib. 7285 No further reduction in the duty 

on salt should be attempted till tlie revenue has reached the amount at which it stood 

before the late reduction, Halliday 7607. 7630 Tiiere is no other source in Beiieal 

from which a revenue in lieu of that on salt could be derived, ib. 7608-7610 The 

continuance of a heavy duty on salt is opposed to the experiment of a reduced price 

increasing the consumption, ib. 7631 The Government is favourable to such a gradual 

reduction of the salt duty as, provided there was a proportionate increase of consumption, 
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Salt — continued. 

3. Evidence in favour of or against the Abolition, ^c, of the Dufy— continued, 
would keep the revenue at a given standard, Hailiday 7633— —Impolicy of an abolition 

of the salt tax, Gladstone 8033, 8034. 8040-8042 Special reasons for a retention of 

the salt tax in Bengal Proper, and within the limits of the permanent settlement of the 
re venue. Peacock 8122, 8123. 

Duty levied on salt in Bengal, Prideaux 5336 In the North-western Provinces, t6. 

5341-^ — In the Punjaub, ib. At Madras, ib, 5342 ^At Bombay, ib. 5345 Total 

amount of the revenue on salt, Moore 5904. 

4. Mode of levying the Salt Duty : 

Mode in which the salt revenue is raised in Bengal, Prideaux 5336-5340 In the 

North-western Provinces and the Punjaub, ib. 5341. 7293, 7294 in Madras, ib. 

5342-5344 In Bombay, ib. 5345, 5346. 

5. Bow far the Company possess a Monopoly of Manufacture ; whether expedient to 

throw it entirely open : 
The term '^ monopoly" is not strictly to be applied to the salt manufacture ; practically 

and theoretically there is free trade in salt in India, Hailiday 5515-5519 Monopoly 

of the manufacture, Rustomjee Viccajee 5558 Reasons why the Company should give 

up the salt monopoly, Aylwin 6962, 6963 The Bengal Government lose by the manu- 
facture, and it is only kept up for the sake of the patronage it gives to them, ib. 6973, 

6974 The manufacture might be stopped without endangering the supply, as the 

statements now put in will prove, ib. 6977. 6983. 6985 The manufacture by the 

Company is against their charter and a loss to their revenue, ib. 6994, 6995 Prohibi- 
tions upon the private manufacture of salt in Bengal, ib. 7012-7015. 

No Europeans or others can obtain the privilege of privately manufacturing salt, unless 

they possess influence or connexions in the civil service, Aylwin 7031 Probable loss 

to the Company on their manufacture of salt, ib. 7057, 7058. 7075 Recommendation 

of the Committee of 1836 for the abolition of sub-monopolies by a discontinuance of 

Periodical sales, and opening the golahs for selling salt at all times, ib. 7083-7086 
'he minimum quantity permitted to be sold under this arrangement is too large to admit 
of any other than merchants of means to purchase, ib. 7086 — —The sub-monopoly is 

consequently as extensive as ever, ib. 7087-7089 ^The Company have encouraged the 

sub-monopoly system, 16. 7095-7098— — ^The manufacture cannot be carried on at a 

profit, ib. 7108. 7113 The present manufacture by the Company is a virtual monopoly, 

ib. 7130. 7134> 7135- 

Reason of the Company continuing to make salt after parting with their commercial 

character, Prideaux 7282, 7283 System practised at Bombay, ib. 7289 The sale 

of salt at Madras is a strict Government monopoly, ti. 7286-7288 ^The adoption of 

an excise and a customs duty in Bengal and Madras, and the abandonment of the manu- 
facture, would cause a decrease of revenue, t6. 7290 Result to be apprehended to those 

engaged in the salt manufacture if it were discontinued, ib. 7295-7298. 

It would not answer for the Government to contract for the manufacture of salt at 

every station where it is sold, Hailiday 7579 Manner in which the contracts for the 

manufacture of salt are entered into, ib. 7581-7585 The quantity of salt contracted 

for is regulated by the consumption of the past year, ib. 7586 ^The minimum quantity 

of salt which the Company permit to be sold at one time is not thought too large, or to 

tend to the creation of sub-monopolies, 16. 7589-7591 Explanation of the system of 

sub-monopolies of salt under the old plan of sales, ib. 7591— — ^If the Company abandoned 
the salt monopoly in Bengal, the salt would be manufactured by private individuals at a 

lower rate than it is possible to import foreign salt, ib. 7596-7598 Disadvantage to the 

consumer under the present system, ib. 7597. 

The adoption of a system of manufacture of salt in Bengal under an excise is much 
to be recommended, Hailiday 7598. 7611,7612. 7623, 7624— -^Limitation necessary 
as to the class of persons who should be permitted to manufacture salt, ib. 7599 
Representations urged upon the government in Bengal, of the distress entailed by a 

discontinuance of the manufacture of salt in certain districts, ib. 7622 Salt might be 

manufactured in Bengal without any restrictions, as excise or otherwise, with profit to 

the manufacturer, ib. 7627, 7628 It would not be expedient tor the Government to 

withdraw from the manufacture of salt in Bengal, and trust altogether to importation, 

ib. 7629 It is quite possible, in the event of a reUnquishinent of the manufacture of 

salt to private individuals, to establish an excise supervision on their establishments, 
ib. 7641, 7642— —The retail sale of salt by the Company, in the salt producing districts 
of Bengal, is not in contravention of the spirit of resolution of the House of Commons* 

Committee of 1836, ib. 7643, 7644 The discontinuance of the salt manufacture would 

entail a large amount of temporary distress among those engaged in it, ib. 7653. 7657, 
7658 Objections to there being a free manufacture of salt subject to an excise ; ad- 
vantages of the present government agency system. Peacock 8123-8127. 

6. Price 
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Reports^ 1852-53 — continued. 

iSiiXr— continued. 

6. Price of Salt; Principle on which fixed: 

Price of salt, Ayhmn 6951-6954. 6964— —Prices of Indian made and of British salt 

in India, Worthington 7151-7155 Principle upon which the price of salt is regulated 

in Bengal, Prideaux 7255-7259. 7280, 7281 Letter addressed by the Governor- 
general to the Court of Directors embodying the views of the Board of Revenue in India^ 
upon the erroneousness of the method by which the price of manufactured salt was 

fixed; answer thereto from the Court, ib. 7261 Charges proper to be comprehended 

in the cost of producing salt, ib. 7262-7265 Salt is retailed in the producing 

districts by the Government at a low price, in order that the general revenue may not 

be affected by illicit manufacture there, ib. 7266-7270 Revisions made of the cost 

of manufacture of salt in Bengal, ib. 7314, 7315 Variations in the price of salt, t6. 

7322, 7323. 

Causes of the difference in the price of salt at the several depots, Halliday 7578- 
7580 Measures taken by the Home Government to reduce the price of their manu- 
factured salt in Bengal ; feeling entertained by the manufacturers that the imported salt 

was underselling them, ib. 7587 Number of salt agencies thrown out of operation, 

ib. 7588— —Prices at which salt might be sold if manufactured by private persons under 

an excise, ib. 7599-7602 ^The cost of salt in Bengal to natives is a little more than 

one per cent, on their earnings, ti. 7619 Considerable reductions have taken place 

in the cost of manufacturing salt in Bengal, ib. 7645, 7646 Charges which should 

properly be excluded from the computation of the price of manufactured salt, Prideaux 
7676. 

7. Importation of Salt into India : 

Salt is imported most largely from Great Britain, Ayhoin 6981 The loss from the 

abolition of the manufacture would be compensated by the revenue from the duty on the 

increased imports, ib. 6984 The whole of the salt required for consumption in India 

might be imported, ib. 69916-6998 ^The probabiHty of check to importation from war, 

is not to be compared with that already suffered from inundations, ib. 6999 Instance 

in 1833-34 ^f sill the manufacture being swept away by inundation, ib. 7000-7004 
Amount of sales at the golahs and amount imported, %b. 7067-7070 The aban- 
donment of the salt manufacture must be accompanied by a reduction of the import 
duty, ib. 7106, 7107— —In the event of the abolition of the manufacture of salt in 
Bengal^ the increase in the importation would equal the demand, ib. 7108-7111. 7132, 
7133- 

Quantity of British salt exported to India in the last six years, Worthington 7156. 7161 

Causes of the decreased exportation of last year, ib. 7162-7164 Probable effect 

of a war upon ihe quantity exported, ib. 7165-7167— Witness does not consider that 
a duty on imported salt implies a monopoly of the manufacture by the Company, ib. 

7172 Superiority of the British salt to that manufactured in India, ib. 7173-7178 

Depressed state of the salt interest in Cheshire, ib. 7179 The removal of the 

duty on salt in India would mitigate this depression by increasing the demand, ib. 7179- 

7188. 7194, 7195 Advantage given to the imported salt by the method of fixing the 

price of that manufactured by the Company, Prideaux 7260 Estimated additional 

import duty necessary to meet the abolition of that on salt, Halliday 7647-7650. 

8. Smuggling: 

Complaints made of the palanquins of females being searched for salt in crossing the 

frontier, Bird 5654 ^The smuggling of salt is not great. Turner 5803 Salt is 

smuggled into India in large quantities; circumstances which confirm this statement; 
increase of the praciicr, Aj/lwin 6987-6989 Smuggling being under existing circum- 
stances a profitable occupation, stringent regulations will not discourage it, ib. 6990 

Increase in the quantity of smuggled salt consumed, ib. 7123-7125 A reduced import 

duty would discourage smuggling, and increase the revenue, ib. 7126. 

A reduction of the monopoly price would check smuggling. Dykes 7224, 7225 

Smuggled salt has not increased, Prideaax y2y6 Increase in 1852-53 in the salt 

revenue of Bengal, HalUday 7603 ^The increase in the revenue from salt in the North- 
western Provinces is attributable to the improved preventive system, ib. 7605, 7606 

There is every reason for supposing that the smuggling of salt is repressed to the greatest 

possible extent, ib. 7632. 7034-7637 As long as there is a duty on salt, there will be 

an inducement to smuggle, ib. 7634. 7639. 7640. 

9. Methods of Manufacture pursued : 

Description of the salt manufacture in Bengal, Aylwin 6947 Districts in which salt 

is made, ib, 6948 Inferioritv of the salt to that of England, ib. 6949, 6950. 6982 

Precarionsness of its production, ib. 6952. 6955 Natural unfitness of the Bay of 

Bengal for the production of salt, ib. 69H6 Amount of salt manufactured by the 

Company between 1793 and 1845 ; ib. 7077,7078. 
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Salt — continued. 

9. Methods of Manufacture pursued — contUiued* 

Modes of mauufactiire pursued in the three Prei^datioies, Prideaux 7>gi. 1^% 

Arrangements under which the manufacture of salt in Bengal by the Government is con* 

dueled, HalUday TSJ^y 7576 The salt producing districts of Bengal are gtnerally 

healthy^ the Sundeibunds, the only exception^ bemg unhealthy to foreigi>ers only, 
ib. 7620 Good quality of the Bengal salt, ib. 

10. Other Evidence of a general Character on this Subject : 

The prohibition (by Act 31 of 1851) to construct works for the manu&cture of salt, 
has seriously affected the interest of landed proprietors in the Bombay Presidency, 
Jevmtjee Pestonjee 3906^— Witness is of opinion that the consumption of salt, both 

manufactured and imported, has increased, Aylwin 6987 System of bonding praeiised 

at Calcutta in the year 1836 and till 1844-45; circumstances under which the practice 

was discontinued, iJ. 7090-7094 Manner in which licences to manufacture salt are 

procured, ib. 7114-7116 Reasons of the stationary character of the consumption of 

salt in Bengal, since 1847-48, Prideaux 7277, 7278 Estimated amount of adulteration 

to which British imported salt is subjected, in order to adapt it to the taste of the natives; 

consequent evasion of duty, ib. 7278, 7279 Excess of receipts in Bengal on account 

of salt, in the year 1852-53, as compared with 1851-52, Hallidatf 7660. 

11. Papers laid before the Committee, with Explanations in regard thereto: 

Tabular statements of the consumption of salt in certain districts, and in a given 
period, and of the revenue that would have accrued thereon under certain circumstances ; 
statement comparing the actual net revenue with same, -4yfa?Mi 6960— Documents from 

which these statements are compiled, ib. 6g6i Memorandum jof the sale of salt in the 

Bengal Presidency, in certain years, and of the revenue that wcMild have accrued under 

certain circumstances ; statement of the r»€l profit on different amounts of salt, ib. 

Basis on which the price is assigned to the salt, ib. 6965— '—Quantities of salt sold by 
tlie Bengal Government in the years from 1846 to 1851, ib. 6978-6980— Qaantity of 
salt iui ported into the Presidency of Bengal from that of Bombay, in 1852, ib. 6981—— 
Princi()les upon which witness's tabular statements as to the consumption of salt, and 
the revenue therefrom, are framed, ib. 7049-7066. 7076. 7099-7102. 

Siateoient showing the salt revenue of Bengal from 1841-42 to 1851-52 inclosive; 

cxplaimtion thereon, Prideaux 7254, 7271, 7272, 7275 Charges that should be debited 

to the imported salt in the Company's revenue statement, ib. 7301-7313 — — Tabmlar 
statement of the advertised prices of salt at the different stations for its sale in 1852, 

Halliday 7577 Mn Aylwin's statement that the Company do not add the full import 

doty to the cost of their manufacture of salt, when fixing its selling price, arises frona bis 
mcluding the retail sales in the salt districts, with the general wholesale sales, in his 
computation of the import duty, and also from his including the preventive charges in 

those of production, ib. 7592, 7593 It would not pay the importer of salt to send his 

salt into the producing districts, even if the duty were reduced, 16. 7593. 7596 

Further statement delivered in by witness showing the particulars of the charges on the 
salt revenue, Prideaux 7675. 

Ofificial statement of the total revenue derived from salt in each Presidency, showing 
the gross receipts and charges, distinguishing the sources from which the same had been 
derived, anil also the several rates of duty at different periods and places, and the prices 
fixed for the sale of salt at different places, App. to First Rep. p. 386, 387 Incorrect- 
ness of the Company's statement of the price of, and duty on tlie salt, Aylwin 6953. 
6956-6960. 6966 ^The cost of producing the salt, as stated by the Company, is erro- 
neous, ib. 6967-6969 Their statement shows that either a protective duty exists in their 

own f^jvour, or that they do not realise the cost of production, ib. 6970-6972— —There 
ouglit to be no charge set down in the Company's return for collection of customs duty 

on imported salt, ib, 7103 Explanation of discrepancies between the Company's 

return and witness's statement, ib. 7104, 7105. 

Account of the land customs revenue derived from salt in the North-western Pro- 
vluces in each of the years 1840-41 and 1850-51; showing the charges of collection, 
App. to First Rep. p. 38 1— Statements as to the monopoly of the salt trade, ib. 454-504 

Complainis against the hardships of the duty, 26.489 Statement showing the 

average prices per maunci of salt sold by the Company in Bengal, from 1836-37 to 1851- 

52, App. to Fourth Rep. p. 261 Memorandum on the salt deposit in Scinde by the 

collector of customs at Kurrachee, ib. 261, 262. 

Letter from Mr. Cecil Beadon, the junior secretary to the Board of Reyenue, to the 
Secretary 10 the Government of Bengal, dated 29 June 1852, containing observations 
relative to the comparative advantages under which, on the one hand, salt manufactured 
in the Presidency on account of Giovernment, and on the other hand, salt imported into 
Calcutta by sea, is brought to market, and to the measures it may be necessary to take in 
order to place the two more nearly on a footing of equality than they are at present, App. 

to 
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SJXrT— continued. 

11. Paper$ laid before the Cofmnktee, with Expiamatiofi^, ^c— continued. 
to Fourth Rep. p. 262*272 Minute on (his letter by the Goirernor-igemiral, *. 272, 

Statement as to the salaries paid to agents for the purpose of colleciing the revenue 

and preventing illicit manfacture> App, to Fourth Rep. p. 270, 271 Statement as tc» 

the value of salt lost by accident, ib. 271,272 Cost of establishment at Sulkea, i6. 

271— —Cost of salt manfaciured in 1849-50, ib. 274, 275. 

^See also Cheshire Salt Mines. Catch. Dacca, jpistrict of. Excise. Freights. 
Ghoorda. Hidgellee District. Kharee. Molunghees. NarrcMpore. 

Piinsep, George. Ram Rutten Mullick. Revenue. Sunderbund. laxes. 
Tumlook District ( Bengal). 

Sanitary Improvements. Attention requisite to the consideration of sanitary improvements, 

Martin 890/5. Sanitary reports made by the medical staff in India, ft. 8910-8915 

Greater attention has been given to these reports in Madras than in Bengal, ib. 

8911-8916 Sanitarj^ improvements introduced into Calcutta and Bombay, ib. 891 7- 

8919 Improvement of health in Calcutta since the adoption of sanitary regulations, 

<6. 8947, 8948. 

Scuiscrit. Period requi&ile for acquiring a knowledge of Sanscrit, Wilson 8454. 84G2-8464 

Ueasons opposed to rhe supposition tliat the study of Sanscrit involves the study 

of error also, ib. 8456, 8457 Favourable disposition of the pundits to a diffusion of 

English secular knowledge in India, through the medium of Sanscrit, ib. 8400, 8461 

Sanscrit is the most efficacious medium of communicating a knowledj^e of English in- 
formation, ib. 8474-8477 ^The Government do not encourage the btudy of Sanscrit ; 

it is, however, encouraged in the North-western Provinces by ihe Lieutenant-governor, 

Mr.Thomason, ib. 8478, 8479 Extent to which Sanscrit enters into the composition of 

the languages of India, ib. 8486 — Character of Sanscrit moral literature, ib. 8492-8494. 

See also English Lojtguage^ 1. 
Sappers and Miners. See Bengal Engineers. Madras Sappers. 

Sattara. Tlie rvot was in as good a position under the native government as he is at 
present. Sir (i. R. Clerk 2439— —Haw far the Government of India has altered or 

. interfered with the operation of the Hindoo law of adoption ; case of the Rajah of Sattara 

adverted to, Jevanjee Pestonjee 3907-3911. 3919-3933 Recommended restoration of 

Sattara to iis former rulers, iStt/^i;a;i 4808. 4877. 4896. 4914,4915 Belief that the 

natives would willingly return to their former mode of government, ib. 4864. 4875, 4876 

Expediency, as a mairer of justice, of restoring Sattara, ib. 4908-4910 The 

acquisition of Sattara has not caused a deficit in the revenue, Prideaux 5238-5243 

Greater prosperity of Sattara under native government than under British rule, Sullivan 

5554 Circumstances under which Sattara now produces a surplus instead of a 

deficiency, J. C. Melvill 8204, 8205. 

Petition of Messrs. Hume, Briggs and others, propiieiors of East India Stock, praying 
for the appointment of a tribunal to determine tlie claims of persons pretending to be 

heirs to native states, A/^p. to First Rep. p. 4^2-4^ Petition of Rungo Bapojee, 

one of the guardians of Shahoo Maharaj, heir-at-law of Pertaub Shean, Rajah of Sattara, 
deceased, and also heir-at-law of Appa Sahib, also rajah of the said state, deceased, 
praying for the restoration of Shahoo Maharaj, ib. p. 473. 

Saii^hor. Doubts as to there being anything in the Hindoo law about the sacrifice of 
infants at Saughor, Leith 3360. 

Saugor and Nerhudda Provinces. System of criminal Justice administered by witness as 
civil and sessions judge in the Saugor and Nerbudcla Provinces ; system previously in 
vogue, Caldecott 3596-3598. See also Pcrgunnah Courts. 

Sau^or Salt Company. Statement relative to the private establishment formerly at Saugor 
Island, for making salt, Halliday 7617, 7618. 7638. 

Saunders, Charles B. Short period within the completion of his education at which Mr. 
Saunders was appointed to important offices in India, Macpherson 8569. 

Scholarships. Scholarships are now substituted for the stipends formerly given in the 

colleges, Wilson 8440 Proportion of students in the colleges of India who receive 

scholarships, ib. 8441. 

School Books. Difference in the books used at the Missionary and at the Government 

colleges, Marshman 8600 Means by which a proper quantity of vernacular school 

books could be procured^ ib. 8623,8624 Reasons in favour of the utility of vernacular 

translations of worics for use in schools, ib. 8625 Improvements that might be effected 

in the selection of works in use in the colleges, &c. of India, ib. 8702, 8703 Instruc- 
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ReportSi i8o«-63 — continued. 

School Books — continued. 

tion in morals is in some degree involved in the education carried on by English books 

in the Government schools, (Sirr 9625 Class of Endish books used in the Government 

schools, ib. 9633, 9634 Extent to which the mordl or religious books of ihe Hindoo, 

Mussulman^ or the Parsee, are opposed to the Christian decalogue, ib. 9635. 

See also Bible, The. Madras University. Religious Instruction. 

Schoolmasters. Desirability of improving the social position of schoolmasters in India, 

Halliday 8783, 8784. 8787 Readiness mith which natives take to the office of 

teacher, ib. 8785 Respect in which the office of teacher is held by the natives, ib. 

8786. 

Schools. See Bible, The. Bycullah Schools. Christianity. Education. 

La Martiniire School {Calcutta). Regimental Schools.. 

Scinde. Recommended restoration of Scinde to its former rulers, Sullivan 4808. 4896. 

4914, 4915 Belief that the natives are anxious to revert to their former Government, 

ib. 4864, 4865. 4875, 4876 If Scinde were restored, the ameers should pay tribute, 

inasmuch as they lormerly did so, ib. 4906* 

Beneficial results ensuing from the measures taken at Jacobabad, on the north-western 
frontier of Scinde, in 1847, for the suppression of the anarchy and mibrule existing there 

at that time, Green 7331 • 7337-7340. 7371-7373 Improvements made in the district, 

in the roads and the irrigation, tb. 7331 73417344 Tenure under which the natives 

now hold the land, ib. 733^-7336 The revenue will increase in course of time, ib. 7345 

System upon which justice is administered, ib. 7446-7351. 7356 Each individual 

is liable for his own revenue, ib. 7352 Constitution and working of the police system 

in Scinde, {&. 7353, 7354. 7377, 7378. 7418,7419 -Cultivation is entirely dependent 

on irrigation, ib. 7355 Taxes paid by the people, 7357-7359. 

Extent of district undergoing cultivation. Green 7360, 7361 Population of the 

border district of Scinde ; toial population, ib. 7362. 7379 ^The country is covered 

with the remains of canals and cities ; the canals are being reopened, ib. 7363-7365 

Large extent of waste arable land, ib. 7366 Population requisite to bring it into 

cultivation, ib. 7367 Different tribes, and languages spoken by them, ib. 7368-7370 

^The Murree tribe is the only unpeaceable one at present, ib. 7374 A reduction 

of the military force might safely be made, ib. 7382-7384 Fitness of the roads for 

traffic, 16.7400-7411 The troops are nearly all Hi ndostance Mussulmans, ib. 7416, 

7417- 

Average annual deficiency in the administration of Scinde, J. C. Melville 8200. 8277^ 

8282 Circumstance of the local military expenditure being included in the accounts 

or Scinde and not in those for the Punjaub, ib. 8277-8282. 8307, 8308 Memo- 
randum on the salt deposit in Scinde by the collector of Customs at Kurrachee, App. to 

Fourth Rep. p. 261, 202 Memorandum on works of irrigation in Scinde, App. to 

Sixth Rep. p. 187-189. 

See also Ameers of Scinde. Jacobabad, 

Seamen. Rate of pay of European and native seamen; the wages are sometimes in- 
creased, iWe// 1132-1134. 1194-1196 There were some native seamen in the vessels 

of the Indian navy employed in the Chinese war, Hall 1205, 1206. 

Seat of Government. Objections to a removal of the Supreme Government in India from 
Calcutta; advantages of the present seat of Government, Halliday 4229, 4230 ^ 

Marshman 4389 The objection to its non-centrality would apply to almost all 

capitals, Marshman 4389. 

iSecre^ Committee of the Court of Directors. Objections to the present functions of the 
Secret Committee ; remedy proposed, Halliday 3966-3969 -Slight knowledge pos- 
sessed by the Company's servants in India of the mode of working of the Secret Com- 
mittee, ib. 4013-4017— The Secret Committee should always place their opinions on 
record, whether they differed from the President of the Board of Control or not, ifi. 
4110-4112. See also President of the Board of Control. 

Secular Education. See Education, 5. 

Seniority, Promotion by. See Commanding Officers of Regiments. Judges, 3. Mescal 
Service. Promotion. 

Sessions Judges. Suggestion ihat the sessions judge should go periodically on circuit to 
try the committed cases in the places where the offences occur, Jevanjee Pestonjee 38865- 
3875. 3884-3886. See also Zitlah Judges, 1. 

Settlement of Europeans. The resumption regulations have had no effect in deterring 

Europeans from settling in the country, Halliday 5493 ^There is no avowed obstacle 

to Europeans settling in India for commercial purposes, but the conduct of the local 

authorities. 
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Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 

Settlement — continued. 

auihoriti( s opeiates as a serious discouratxement, Moore 5875, 5876. 5896. 5987. 5990 
——The adoption <»f English laws in a modified form would remedy existing evils, ib. 

5991-5999 No obstacles exist in the Dharwar and Belgaum dis^tricts to the purchase 

of property by Europeans, Goldfinch 6761 N<» impediment exists to the settlement 

of European cultivators in the Hill districts, Edwards 6893-6896 Reasons why 

Europeans have not settled more generally in the Hill districts; natural inducements 
offered by the country; facilities afforded by Government, £6. 6901, 6902. 6940-6943 

There is no obstacle to Europe^tns settling or becoming possessed ot land in Bengal, 

J?ro///e 7425. 7515-7517 Occasional difficulties ft It by Europeans purchasing and 

occupying land in India, Chapman 8165, 8166. See also Kvnawur Valley. 

Sharpe, Messrs. George, ^ Son. Report by them upon the merit of China grass for rope- 
nmking, Royle 6179. 

Sheffield. Petiiion of the Cutlers' Company of Sheffield, praying fur the adoption of 
certain suggestions fur the future government of India, App> to First Rep. p. 491, 492 

Petition of the mayor, aldermen and burgesses of the Borough of Sheffield, praymg 

for inquiry into the subject of Reform in the Governmcht, prior to legislation, ib, 493. 

Shikarpoor (Scinde). Attempt being made by Mr. F^ere to reinstate the fair of Shirkarpoor, 
Chreen 7404, 7405. 

Sick Leave. System of sick leave considered ; desirability of the Company's officers 
enjoying the same privilege as tliORe of the Queen's, ai:d being allowed to come to 
England instead ol to the Cape, &c., Sir G. Pollock 434-436. 440-444. 486; Builton 

851-858; Lord Gough 1692 Occasional abuse of the practice of granting leave to 

the officers to retire to the Hdls on sick leave, Sir G. Pollock 445-454. 479-481. 502- 

509. 583 Inexpediency of making staff officers vacate their a|)pointments on coming 

to England on sicK leave. Lord Gough 1692. 

See also Furloughs. Hill Districts. 
Siddons, Major. See Bengal Engineers. 

Sihh Troops, Nnmber of Sikh troops raised in the Punjaub for the service of the Com- 

fany, P.Melvill 136-138. 165 Approval of the introduction of Sikh iroops into the 
ndian Army, Lord Gough 1688-1690. 

Silk. Attempt formerly made by the Government to improve the cultivation of silk, 
lioy/e 6156. 

Silver. See Currency. 

Small Cause Courts: 

Bombay : 

Efficient vvoiking of the Small Cause Court at Bombay, Sir E.Perry 2507, 2508 

It is, however, less efficient than the Sn»all Cause Court it superseded ; particulars as to 

the latter court, which arose out of the Supreme Court, ib. 2508, 2509 Act passed 

by the Home Government, contrary to the opinions of the local authorities, for esta- 
blishing a small cause court at Bombay in lieu of the court before established, ib. 2703. 

Calcutta : 
Explanation as to the constitution and working of the Small C<iu^e Court at Calcutta, 
which was established in 1850 in lieu of a Court of Requests which had lon^ before 

existed, Hill 1411-1422 Beneficial working of the Small Cause Courts at Calcutta, 

adverted to, Millett 1487,1488; Halliday 1642 Contemplated formation of similarly 

constituted courts throughout India, Halliday 1642-1644 With regard to appeals 

from the Small Cause Court at Calcutta, witness suggests that they shculd go direct to 

the proposed amalgamated couri, Leith 3247-3250 Comparative table of causes 

instituted in the late Court of Requests in 1849, and in the Court of Small Causes at 
Calcutta in 1850, App. to First Rep. p. 415. 

South Shields. Petition of the inliabitants oF South Shields and neighbourhood for Reform 
in the Government of India, App. to Fourth Rep. p. 240. 

Spirits. Improvement effected, as regards the health and longevity of the European 
soldiers in India, by the abandonment of spirits and the use of beer; mode in which 

this change was brought into ot^eraticn, P. A/eZvi7/.Q9-l03 Mode in which the excise 

duty upon spirits is levied, Halliday 5512 Considerations as to the increase of con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors in Madras, Dyhes 7226 Statement as to the effect of 

the spirit licence, App. to First Rep. p. 489. See also Abkarry. 

Spiritual Ltstruction. See Chaplains. Churches and Chapels. Ecclesiastical 

Establishment. Roman Catholic Clergy. Roman Catholics. 

Sportsmen. Complaints made by sportsmen, that owing to the decrease of the jun<:!;le they 
do not find the tigers and wild boars that they used to find, Halliday ^^^o, 5451. 
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Reports^ 1852-53 — continued* 

Staff Appointments. Increase since 1B35 in the employment of officers on the staff and on 

civil appoinimenls generally, P. Melvill, 69-73. 147-149 Objections to the present 

system of extensively employing officers on staff appointment;; as greatly impairing their 
discipline and efficiency ; remedy suggested, Sir W. Cotton »46-25i ; 308, 309 ; Sir T. 
M^Mahon 368, 369. 383-396, {First Mep. Ev. p. 29)— Nature of the examinations 
fequirfd to qualify an officer for the staff^ or for political appointments, Sir W. -Cotton 

305-307 The British officers of the native regiments should derire aH possible 

benefits from their staff appointments, ii. 312 Keturn showing the great number of 

officers absent fiom the Bombay army on staff appointments, Sir T. APMahon, First Rqf. 
J^- !>• ft9> 30. 
Suggestion that officers on the staff, or on civil employment, be required to serve wth 

some regiment for a month in every year, Montgomerie 625-627. 634 Whilst witness 

was in command, the number of officers employed in the staff was limited as mucli as 

possible, Lord Oough 1673. 1736, 1737 Causes 10 which the absence of the officers 

from their regimental duties is attributable ; regulations as to the number that may be 
withdrawn for staff and other appointments, Grant, 1746-1749. 1756-1758. 1772, 1773 
—*— Opinion that the power of selecting military officers for civil appointments should 

be continued, ib, 1835 ^Necessity for officers on staff appointments being versed in 

the native languages; how far similar inducements are held out to officers in the Queen's 
service aj>d the Company's to acquire a knowledge of the native dialects, tfr. i83&* 
1839. 1849. 1858. 

Suggested formation of a staff corps, to prevent the necessity of withdrawing European 
officers from native regiments for staff purposes. Sir W. Cotton 246, 247, 308, 309; Sir 

T. M^Mahon 383-396, {First Rep. Ev. p. 29) Approval of this suggestion, *Sicr G. 

PoZfocA 4 19-433. 

See also Sick Leave. 

Staff Corps. See Staff Appointments. 

Stamps on Law Proceedings. Amount of taxes or stamps levied in courts of justice, more 
esfecially in small cases; expediency of such taxes being abolished, Milktt 1499-1507^ 

1515. 1592-1595 The abolition of stamps, on legal proceedings in the Mofussil, was 

also strongly recommended by the Law Commission, Cameron 2910 Reasons Cor 

recommendmg the abolition of \}c\& ad valorem stamp in appeals, Baiilie 3432 Witness 

approves of the provision that the proceedinirs in the courts must be on stamped paper; 

needless litigation is thereby prevented, Deane 3667, 3668. 3673-3680 Heavy 

expenses now attendant on civil suits, in consequence of the necessity of stamped 

papers, Jevanjee Pestotijee 3^98, 3899 Approval of the suggestion, that in an altera* 

tion of this tax, the losing party in a suit be compelled to pay a certain sum to the 
revenue, ib. 3900-3905. 

Further complaints against the system of stamp duties, Sullivan 4853-4857 Cha- 
racter of the levenne from stamp duties; modifications effected of late years, Prideaux 

5380-5383 Respeets in which tlie stamp duties may be considered burdensome to 

the people: there is no great complaint about them, l?a//iday 5414-5416 No com- 
plaints are made of the stamp tax ; it is not an objectionable tax, Turner 5809. 5837- 

5842 Statement relative to the stamp duty, as being an evil that requires remedy, 

App. to First Hep. p. 482. 

See also Judicature, 2. 

Steam Factories. See Dockyards, Docks, ^c. 

Steam Navigation. Statement, showing the great attention paid by the Indian Government 
to steam navigation. Peacock 8ioo* 

Steamers. See Iron War Steamers. Niavy. 

Steel. Reference to the manufacture of steel in India, Bird 5684-5686 ^Exports of 

steel and iron to England, ib. 5687. See also Minerals. 

Stepken, Sir James. Importance of jurists with such attainments as Sir James Stephen 
being placed on the commission suoc^ested by witness to consider the Reports of the 
Indian Law Commission, Cameron 2876, 

Stone. Description of stone produced by the quarries in the hills in Scinde, Green 7412, 
7413- 

Strickland, Rev. William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Period of witness's residence in 

India as Roman-catholic priest; districts in which it has been passed, 9406-9410 

Means by which communications are maintained between Rome and priests in India, 

941 1-9415 An official recocrnition of the British Catholic priests in India would tend 

to the tranquillity of those distrkta where disturbances ane created by the Portuguese 

priests, 9416-941 9 -^Disturbances raised by Portuguese priests as to the right to certain 

Koman-catholic chapels; manner in which the authorities act in such cases; decisions 
given in courts of law, 9419, 9420-9424, 

Qxonnds 
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Keports, 1852-53 — continued. 

Stricklandf Rev. William. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Grounds on which the Archbishop of Goa and his priests claim to exercise their spiri- 
tual functions in British iitdia, 9423-9426 Injury to ^ood order of society in India, 

arising from ilie asBertion of jurisdiction m Catholic aflfahB by the Archbishop of Goa, 

^27, 9428 Neutrality maintained by the Intlian Oofernment relative 10 the disputes 

between the Goa clergy and the Ctxtbolics ; suggested intervention of Government, 94^9* 
9434 — "' Such intervention, if fi»llowed up by a recognition of the vicars apostolii*, would 
set the question finally at rest, 9433, 9434. 

Bad feeling engendered between the Roman-catholic and Protestant soldiers by the 
inferior social position resulting to the clergy of the former, from the neglect of Govern- 
ment either to recognise or pay them, 9435 Allowances recommended to be made to 

the Roman-catholic clergy at lending the troops, 9436. 9439-9441 Insufficient meMis 

of the Roman-catholic clergy in India, 9437. 9448-^— Allowances made t3 the military 

Protestant chaplains in India, 9438 Sources from which the statement in the petition 

signed by witness, as to the number of Catholics in India, has been taken, 9442-9446-**—^ 
Number of Roman-catholic clergy in India \%ho are Europeans, 9447. 9449,9450—— 
Sub^criptioiis raised in Europe for the Roman*catholic church in India, 9451 Com- 
plexity of the Roman«catholic dispute in India, 9452-9454. 

Stud Department. Suggested removal of this department from under the control of the 
Militaiy Board, Hawkins 895, 896. 

Subaltern Officers. Recommended reduction of the number of subalterns in the regiments 
of the Queen in India, P. Melvill 176, 177. 

Subordinate Civil Courts. Explanation as t<> a recommendation of the Law Commission 
for the formation of a subordinate civil court at Calcutta^ Sir K Rj/an 2114 In case 
the Supreme and Sudder courts are united, it will be necessary to establish a distinct 

subordinate court in the Presidency towns, ib.^i^i As regards the minor courts, the 

establishment of a subordinate civil court at Calcutta was recommended by the Law 
Commission as a model for the minor courts tlirotigbout the country, Cameron 2897 
It was to administer both law and equity, ib. Oral pleading was mainly contem- 
plated, ib. 

Succession Tax. A buccession tax might be established, the principle not being a novel one 

to the country. Mangles 6267 In former times rent-fi-ee grants not being in perpetuity, 

the payment of a sucoession tax in lieu of iheir resumption was preferred, 16.6271 A 

succession or ** nuzzerana'^ tax on rent-free tenures alone, would involve no peculiar hard- 
ships, as at present they have the bem fit of a Government for which they pay nothing, 
fft. 6273-6278 It is a question of* taxation, and not of tenure, ib. 6279. 

See also Malcolm^ John. 

Sudder Ameens. TTiere should be no judge inferior in rank or salary to the Sudder ameen, 

Baillie 3428 Inadequacy of the salary of the Sudder ameens, Marshman 3534, 3535 

Powfr of the Sudder ameens employed under witness to administer criminal punish- 
ment within certain limits, Caldecott 3619, 3620. 

See Vilso Moonsiffs. Principal Sudder Ameens. Salaries. 

Sudder Dewanny Adawlut: 

i. CoMtiiution and general Working of this Court. 
2. Suggested Alterations therein. 

1. Con&titution and general Working of this Court : 
General supeiintendence exercised by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, which is the 
chief civil court in each of the Presidencies, Hill 1429, 1430 Language used in con- 
ducting the proceedings in the Sinider court, Miltett 15^-1571 — -The selections of 

the judges have of late years been very carefully made, Halliday 1933 The courts at 

present stand high in public estimation, ib. Recent change in the mode of pro- 
ceeding in the Sudder court ; this change will facilitate the amalgamation of the Supreme 
and the Company's Courts, Sir E. Ryan 2138- — Witness has never heard any want of 
confidence exprmed as to the working of thns Sadder court in Bombay, Sir G. R. Clerk 
2341-2347— — Witness maintains that in consequence of its control by Government the 
Sudder Adawlut is neither respected in the service, nor is it often respectable, Lewin2,o^i^. 

Testiuoiw to the integrity and gafieral ability of the judges in the Sudder court at 

Calcutta, XetVA 3231 Jurisdiction exercised by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut at 

Agra ; its communication with the Sadder court at Calcutta adverted to and approved of, 
^- 3*67« 3^69, 3270— Circumstance of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut bemg a statu- 
tory court as well as the Supreme Court, ib. 3274 Occasion of judges in the Sudder 

Dewanny Adawlut at Calcutta having been appointed who had never sat for six months 
in any civil court, Marshman 3516-3519. 
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SUDDER Dewanny AdaWLVT — continued. 
2. Suggested Alterations therein : 

Suggestion that, for a better administration of justice in the provinces, the Queen's 
judgeTbe incorporated with the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, Mi/ktt 1488, 1528. 1537- 

15^6 In the event of tlie judges of the Supreme Court being amalgamated with the 

Siidder Adawlut, the law of the latter should be administered, and the Supreme Court 

should also exercise its functions as at present, ih. 1537-^546 Suggestion that an 

English judgre be placed permanently at the head of the Sudder courts in each of the 

Presidencies, ZfaWirffl^ 1933. 1982-1988 The constitution of the courts should also 

be changed by the appointment of natives to the bench ; expediency of such appoint- 
ment, ib. 1933 In suggesting the appointment of an English judge to preside at the 

Sudder Dewanny Court, witness contemplates the abandonment of the Supreme Courts 

and the creation of another jurisdiction for Calcutta, ib. 1980 Possibility of trans- 

ferring the litination of the Supreme Court to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut if diflFerently 
constituted ; there should, however, still be a subordinate civil court at Calcutta for the 
administration of the English law, ib, 1982, 1983. 2088-2090. 

Simple and inexpensive code of piocedure necessary for the Sudder courts, Sir E. Perry 

2718-2723 Suggestion that there be a controlling power in the chief court ai Calcutta 

over the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut at Agra, at Madras, and at Bombay, and over the 

courts in India generally, Leith 3257. 3266-3270. 3275 Uniformity of law and of 

procedure may thus, to a great extent, be ensured throughout ilie whole of India, ib. 
3257. 3266-3272. 3276 — ^Constitution of the chief courts at the several Presidencies in 
regard to the judges ; expediency of there being an English barrister associated with the 
judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, ib. 3258-3263. 

See also Appeals. Judicature. Lewin, Mr. Nizamut Adawlut. Supreme 

Courts, 2. 3. Tweeddate, Marquis of. Waters, George, J. 

Sugar. It is not desirable to substitute a tax on sugar for that on salt. Turner 5832. 

5843, 5844 Proposition for substituting a duty on sugar; facility of collection; 

amount per maund suggested, Moore 5903-5913. 5916-5921 Plan upon which the 

European sugar manufacturers procure raw material, Dykes 6539-6541 The higher 

rate at which sugar crops appear to be assessed in the North-western Provinces is attri- 
butable to the assessment being made on the irrigation, ib. 6619-6621 Classes by 

whom su2:ar, indigo atid silk are produced, Aylwin 7140, 7141 Failure of the attempt 

of some Europeans 10 manufacture sugor at Tirhoot, Brodie 7493-7496 Manner m 

which the natives make sugar, ib. 7496, 7497 Mode of manufacture practised at 

Jessore, ib. 7498 Price at which sugar can be produced, ib. 7499, 7500. 

SuUivanyJohn. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Nature of witness's services in India; was 

resident there for twenty-nint years, 4662 Evidence to the effect that the system of 

government in the fuboidinate Presidencies should be restored to what it was previously 
to 1833; 4663 f* Si?^. 4709-4711. 4713 Evils which have resulted by those Pre- 
sidencies being brouyht under the control of the Governor-general, 4663, 4664. 4667. 
4673 et seq. Opinions of Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. Elphinstone and Sir Richard Jen- 
kins referred to as advocating the government by each Presidency of its own affairs, 
4663. 

Before 1853 the whole internal administration of Madras and Bombay was in the 
hands of the local government; check exercised by the Govei nor-general over matters 
of finance or expenditure, 4665-4668 Interference now exercised by the Governor- 
general as regards expenditure in the subordinate Presidencies; injuries caused thereby, 

4667. 4672-4680. 4696-4702 Expediency of the Governor-general having more 

time to devote to the affairs of Bengal ; work now devolving on his secretary; a distinct 

governor need not be apponted, 4671. 46.83-4685 Belief that before 1833 greater 

progress was made in works of irrigation, &c., in Madras and Bombay than has been 
the case since that period, 4676-4682. 

As a general rule, the local governments have been in the hands of as able men as the 

Supreme Government, 4686-4689. 4692-4695 It would be better if the finances of 

India were under the rontiol of the Home Government than of the Governor-general, 

4690,4691. 4699,4701 The control of the Governor-general should, as a rule, be 

limited to military and political affairs, 4690. 4703,4704 India should be mainly 

foverned in India, the seveial Presidencies being under distinct governments, 4691 
he local governments are now much lowered in the eyes of the natives by the inter- 
ference and control of the Governor-general, 4700. 4713. 

The territories of Madras now produce a revenue more than equal to their expenditure, 

4705 How far the direct expenditure of Bombay may be greater than the revenue, 

4706-4708 If the present system of government be continued, there should be mem- 
bers from the Bombay and Madras Councils in the Supreme Government, 4712 

Suggestion that all useless correspondence between India and England be cut off, and 
thai the Home Government enter less into matters of detail, and pursue more steadily 
certain laid-down principles of general policy and administration, 4714, 4715 Fluc- 
tuation 
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tuation to which the admini strati on of Indian aflTairs is at present subject, 4714 

Recommended abolition of (he Madras Board of Revenue and other subordinate Boards, 

^j}6 if the regime established in 1833 be continued, there should be a separate 

governor for Bengal, 4717* 

Advocacy of the principle laid down by Sir Thomas Mnnro anri Mr. Elphinstone, that 
natives >hould gradually oe elevated to all civil offices for which they may be qualified ; 

ihey should also hold higher positions in the army, 4718-4791. 4871,4872 ^The 

appointment of the natives should rest with the local Government, 4721, 47-22. 4734 

Since the Act of 1833, no native has received a first appointment or writership from 

the Court of Directors; attempt to appoint the son of Ram Mohun Roy advened to, 

4723-4728 ^The governors of the subordinate Presidencies, and other high officers, 

might be selected from the military establishment, 4737-4754 Under the proposed 

appoinbnent of natives and military men to the higher offices in India, the supply oF 
civil servants might be stopped altogether; advantages of this joint administration, 
4746.4761. 

As regards peculation and dishonesty, witness sees nothing to dread in placing the 
civil administration generally in the hands of the natives, provided they are adequately 

paid for their services, 4762-4787 Deteriorating eflFeci of the present administration 

of India upon the moral character of the natives, 4764. 4771 Integrity with which 

the judicial business of the country is at present conducted by the natives, 4765-4767, 
4774. 4776-4787 — —Suggested amalgamation of the Sudder Adawlut and the Supreme 

Court at Madras, 4792, 4793 Recomn»ended establishment of a tribunal in this 

country before which the native princes and chiefs might defend themselves against any 
aggression upon them by the Indian Government, 4794-4796. 5089-5099. 

Evidence in favour of the restoration by the British Government of those territories of 
our Indian empire which have been taken frc.m our allies by virtue merely of our povier, 
as well as of any territories which may be more profitab'e to us in their hands than in 

our own, 4797 et seq. As regards the opinions of the natives, witness believes they 

would be favourable to the suggested restoration of their territories, and to a return to 

their former rule, 4802, 4803. 4864, 4865. 4875, 4876. 4928 Examination as to the 

condition generally of the inhabitants of the native states under their former princes or 
ruleis, and since their subjection under the Indian Government; how far their condition, 
morally as well as physically, may have been better formerly than at the present time, 
4804-4806. 4813 et seq. 

States recommended by witness to be restored to their former rulers ; limits of our 

Indian empire under such restorations, 4807-4810 Better administration of justice in 

some of the native states than in those under British government; points in which our 

judicial system is faulty or unjust, 4813-4819. 4849-4857. 4929-4934 Reference to 

the system by which the revenue is collected in the native states, especially in Oude; 
assistance afforded to the Nizam's officers by the British Resident at Lucknow, 4820- 

4825. 4840-4843 Excellent manner in which Mysore was governed before it came 

under British rule, 4827-4831. 4844-4849. 

It is contemplated by witness that we should still retain complete military command, 
as well as civil ascendancy, in any territories proposed to be surrendered to their former 

rulers; how this mijjht be effiscteil, 4837-4839. 4878-4889. 4911-4917 The natives 

frequently migrate from the Madras Presidency to the native states of Mysore and 

Hyderabad, as preferring the government in those places, 4845-4849 A general 

dislike to our juaicial and police systems is the cause of this migration, 4850-4852 

Complaints made more especially against the system of stamp duties, 4853-4857 
Reference to the exceedingly careless way in which the native mercantile bankers* books 
are kept, 4858-4860. 

Opinion as to the prosperity of India under the Mogul rule, 4866-4870. 4918-4927 

Greater economy in administration to be obtained under native than under European 

Government, 4869-4874 Principles of justice as well as of financial economy should 

be considered in the restoration of certain territories to their fiirmer rulers, 4890-4896 

Circumstances under which the restoration or division of the Punjaub mij^ht take 

place, 4896, 4897 Causes to which witness attributes the rebellion in the Punjaub 

when Lord Hardinge as Governor-general was Regent of Lahore, 4898-4905. 4936- 
4939- 

^ If Scinde were restored, the ameers should pay tribute as they formerly did so, 4906 

Expediency as a matter of justice of restoring Sattara to its former owners, 4908- 

4910 Belief as to the prosperous state of Bengal when it came into the hands of 

the English, 4925-4927 Efficient administration of justice formerly by punchayets; 

partial re-establishment of this system in the Madras territories, 4929-4934. 4940 

Flourishing state of the Punjaub under Runjeet Sing, 4935. 

Witness does not advocate the adoption of any new civil code of laws for Indiai 

4940-4942 A criminal code to supersede the Mahomedan and Hindoo laws would 
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be a ^reat improvement, 4943-4946—-— The delays in the odmiRMtraiion of cWil jastioe, 
nod tne oon-appubtmeat of natives to offleetof tra^t and emolument, are the main evils 

tlxat reqoire legnJation and amendmeoty 4947--4952 ^There is a greater amount of 

litigation under the Company's civil law system than under tfadt in the native states, 
4953-4958 — ^Practice as rejsards the admiiustratiooi of the law in Mysore brfore it 
came under British rule, 4958-4963— —•Mysoi'e should be restored to the Rajai) rather 
than to the descendants of Tippoo, 4964, 4965— ^-Evidence as to the extent to which 
the Supreme Grovernment should interfere in the internal administration of the restored 
territories^ as regards civil wars, &c.; the general principle adopted shouki be that of 
non-interference, 4966-5009— Recommendation thai the Sovereign of thb country 
govern India as Queen of Uindostaoi and have power to appoint one of l)er sons her 
Hereditary viceroy, 5010. 

Objections to the present constitution of the Home Government of India, 5011 

The main objection is that there is no direct i^esponsibility, ti. Suggestions in detail 

for the future constitution and working of the Home Government, 5011 ef «e^. It 

should be vested in the East India Company as trustees for the Crown, through the 
medium of a president in council, 50x1 - The Queen should have the nouauatton of 

the chairman and deputy-chairman of the company, 5011. 5018-5090 And should 

select from the present Court of Directors six or eight to form a council, 501 1. 5018. 

Mode in which the government mi^rht be undertaken by the Crown, sappesine the 

East India Company to be dropped aUtogether, 5011, 5012 After the selection of 

Directors lore council^ the remaining members might, during their lives, constitote a 
court of patrunagr, under the atrict saperintendenee of the executive govemroeot, 5012, 
5013. 5018. 5085-5032— ~ As the members of the coort of patronage died, the 
patronage thus lapsing should gradually be thrown open to the public, 5013. 5018. 
6030-5033- 

System proposed in regard to the future appointment of Directors; control to be exer- 
cised by the Crown, 5014-5017 The president or chairman of the proposed cou»eil 

should be a Cabinet Minister, and should, as well as the depntyH^hairman, go out with 

each successive change of the Mintiitry, 5019^ 5020 Authority t:i be esercised by the 

president in couiK:il9 the council itself being merely a body of advice, 5021-5024 

Reottsous for vesting the patronage still in the DirecUirs, and transferring all other power 
to the Crown, 5034-5041— —The powers of the Governor-general should continue as at 
present, 5042. 

The council selected from tl»e Directors idiould be appointed for a certain number of 
years, but 8lu)uUl not be removable at the plettsare of the Crown ; mode in which 

vacancies in the council should be tilled up, 5045-5048 In case of any difference of 

opinion between the council and the president, the same should be reported to Parlia- 
ment ; responsibility thus obttuned, 5050-5054-*— Expediency of discussion in 
Parliament, and before the Court of Proprietors of the affairs of India ; desirability of 

the Court being retained for this purpose, 6065^5^9 Extent to which the Court 

of Proprietors are pecuniarily interested in the good government of India, 5057. 507*- 
5085. 

Suggested crmtrol to be exercised by tlie Home Government, and also to some extent 
by Paruauient, over expenditure in India; propriety of a financial statenaent and estimate 
being annually laid before Parliament, 5060-5075— Witness does not contemplate any 
advautage from bringing tlie Govefnment in Iwiia more in connexion with Parlia- 
ment, 5086-5088- — His ob^^^^ona to the Home Government are that it is uncon- 
stitutional in principle, inconvenient in practioe, and obstructive of public tmsiness, 
5086. 

[Second Examination.] — Further advocacy of the admission of the natives to high 
official situations in Indi», both in the civil and military service, 5551, 5552— —-Evidence 
showing that in restoring certain territories in India to their former rulers, no incon- 
venience would arise as to the occurrence of civil wars, Sec. in consequence, 5552 In 

re6tcirir>g t( riitories, witness does not contemplate (armin^r the revenues thereof, ib. 

Obstacles to the admission of natives to Haileybury, 555a, 5553— Ft^elins* of the 
people in the Mahratta country in favour of a return to tUeir former government under 
Bajee Rao, 5553— — How far difficulty might be felt in obtainii>g tribute on ctnied 

territories, 5554-5556 Greater prosperity of Sattara under native governmeiU than 

under British rule, 5554 Irritation that would be allaved by restoring certain teiri- 

toriea to their former m^rs, and exacting a tribute from them, 5555. 

Summary Jurisdiction. A summary juriscUctinn in small cases, with less power of appeal, 
is very desirable, Halliday 1 6.^4-1 626. 1641. 1865 — —Great difficulty in a proper admi- 
nistration of summary jurisdiction^ Sir E. Berry 248^ ^Recommeaded introduction of 

summary jurisdiction, in small causes, kc^ as the uaost effeetttftl means of checking the 

present frequency of appeals, ih. 2598. 2733, 2734 Reference to the Act enabliui; the 

locfil governments of the Presidencies to establish courts for summary jurisdiction, i6. 

2800, 2801 Expediency of a classification of suits, by which a portion of them might 

be 
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be sumaiajily decided, Bailiie 34s6^~-rA.be«rdity of the preient wjvtem, by which all 
suits, however different^ run precisely the same oottrse, ifr«--~^iigge8tton that petty cases 
of debi be committed to the jumor civil serYauts, ib. ^26, 3427. 

See also Judipatitre, 4. 

SuiiderbuntL The jungle in Sunderband has diminiehed enormouely, HatMay 5448. 

5464, 5465 Organised syeteai of salt smugging prevailmg in the distrtet, Aybvin 

6987. 

Sunderland* Petition of the mayor, aldermen, and bursetses of the borough (rf* Sunderland, 
praying for inquiry into the subject of refoon in the UOTemment of India prior to legis- 
lation, App. to Firtt Rep. p. 403. 

Superintendents of Police. Duties attendant on the office of superintendent of police; 
feeling adverse to the continuance of this office, Halliday 2082, 2083. 

Supreme Council See Legislative CouncU. 

SuPMEMS COUBTS: 

1. Jurisdiction and General System of Procedure. 

2. Proposed Amalgamation in each Presidency of the Supreme Court, and the 

Sudder Dewanny Adav)lut. 

3. Such AmalganMtion objected to, 

1. Jurisdiction and General System of Procedure: 

At each Preaidency town there is a supreme court of jiKltcatare ; constiltttion thefeof, 
Hill 1403-1407— —Jurisdiction exercised by the supreme coorts, both as regards native 
and British bcwrn subjects, ib, 1408-1410. 1427, I428— — ^Circumstances under which 
the Supreme Court was established about 70 or 80 years ago ; different and complicated 

forms of procedure involved in the system, Sir E. Perry 2479 Great expense 

attendant on aH proceedings in the Supreme Court, ib. ^479. 2483, 2484 General 

satisfaction, neverthdes**, given to the natives by the working of the court, ib, 2479- 

2486 Advantages of the system of the Supreme Court in its being formed on the 

model of English courts of justice, U>, 2479. 

The fees allowed to be taken by the officers, and by the attorneys of the court, were 

about 100 per cent, higher ihan m similar cases in this country. Sir K Verrv 2479 

The proceedings are all conducted in the English language, ?&. 2480 — ' — Many of the 

defects of the Supreme Court are now being remediea, w. 2481 ^The remedy most 

needed is, that all causes, whether of law or equity, should be subject to one system of 
procedure under the court, ib, 2481-2483— —As regards the expense arising from double 
fees to the advocate and attorney, witness suggests thnt those functions should be 

united, ib. 2484 The reduction of fees generally, in the court, should be undertaken 

by the Legislature rather than by the judge, ib. 

Suggested changes in the mode of procedure and of pleading in the supreme court 

at Madras, Sir E. Gambier 2809, etseq. ^The supreme courts in India have constantly 

and speedily adopted all the legal reforms which have t^ken place in Aia coontry, and 
are very efficient in their general working ; ability of the judges adverted to, Leith 3230 

Purposes for which the coarts were established, ib, 3344 — -^-Statement as to the 

power of the supreme courts being injuriously controlled by the Legislative Council, 
App. to First Hep. p. 471 . 

2. Proposed AmalgamaltioH in each P re siden cy of the Supreme Courts and the 

Sudder Dewanny Adawlut : 

Remarks in approval of the scheme suggested in 1829 by the judges and the 
Government for the amalgamation of the Supreme Court with the Sudoer Court; juris- 

diction and constitution of the united courts considered, Sir E, Ryan 2123-2125 

Expediency of a union at each Presidency of the Supreme Court and the Sudder Adawlut, 
Sir E. Parry 2512, 2513 ; Sir E. Gambier 2816 ; Lewin 3182 ; Leith 3232 ; Sullivan 

4792,4793; Macpherson^^\ o-^^i^i App. to First Rep. p. 50^ Suggestion that in India 

the judgesof the Supreme Court,and of the Sudder Adawlui,be united, and form one great 
court of appeal ana universal superintendence over each Presidency, Cameron 2887 ■ ■■■ 
Opinion that an Act of Parliament would not be necessary to constitute the High 

Court of Appeal suggested by witness, ib. 2888 The records of the court should be 

in English, 15.2889 ^The judges of the Supreme Court and Sudder Court, when 

united, should he appointed as at present, partly by the Crown and partly by the Com- 
pany, ib, 2899-2902. 2927-2629 How the relative rank of each jud^e might be 

determined, ib 2928. 2932-2934 ^There should be a Chief Justice appomted by the 

Crown, who should be superior to the other judges, ib, 29j>0, 2931. 

Improvements to be eicpected in the local judicatures and Mofussil Courts, by first 

improvine the supfeme appellate tribunal winch exercises superintendence over them, 

897— IL X 4 Leith 
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Supreme Courts— continued. 

2. Proposed Amalgamation in each Presidency of the Supreme Court, and the 

Sudder Dewatmy Adawlut — continued. 

Leith 22Q2 If the Supreme and Sudder Courts were united, there should be established 

at Calcutta a court of original jurisdiction, being a couri of. first appeal; how the 
judges may be supplied to this court; local action of the court considered, i6. 3^41- 

3246.3251-3256.3271-3273 Extent of territory from which appenls should lie to 

the amHigamated court at Calcutta, ib. 3257 In a junction of the Supreme and 

Sudder^ Courts it would be well to associate English barristers, to a limited extent, 

with the judges of the latter, Deane 3769-3771 Proposal that the Supreme Court 

at each of the Presidencies should be consolidated with the Sudder Dewanny and 
Nizamut Adawlut; constitution of these courts when united, Sir C. E. Trevelyan 

5101. 5117-5119 It should be a Supreme Court of Appeal for each Presidency, ib. 

5101 Ami should exercise general supervision over the local courts throughout the 

country, ib. 

3. Such Amalgamation objected to: 

Witness does not approve of the proposed amalgamation of the Supreme and Sudder 
Courts at Calcutta ; opinion that they would not work well together, Baillie 3498-3500. 

See also Appeals. Judicature. Juries, 2. Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 

Zillah Courts. 

Surgeons. Suggested appointment of civil surgeons to the office of magistrate, Jeffreys 
7745. See also Assistant Surgeons. Medical Service. 

Surplus .Revenue. Evils arising from there being no means taken for the ascertainment of 
a surplus in the revenue, and for the apportionment of the same to public works. Sir 
C. E. Trevelyan 8066 {Fifth Rep. Ev.p.^i) Statement in refutation of the fore- 
going charge, J. C Melvill 8232 Grounds for the opinion that under a proper admi- 
nistration of the affairs of India there will, at an early period, be a considerable surplus 
in the revenue. Sir C. E. Trevelyan 8066 {Fifth Rep. Ev. p. 46.) 

Surveys {Land Revetitie). Exienx to which the revenue survey of the Bombay territories 

has been reported on, Prideaux 5270, 5271 The immediate result of the survey has 

been a decrease in the net revenue, ib. 5272 The ultimate result is expected to be a 

considerable increase from bringing the waste lands into cultivation; practice pui-sued in 

regard to the waste lands, 16.5272 5278 Object of the survey recently made in 

Bombay, Go&^wcA 6699-6701 The net revenue has increased (though not nomi- 
nally) since the survey, ib. 6702, 6703 Satisfaction of the people with the change, 

f&. 6704 Provinces sui-veyed and remmning to be surveyed, 16.6710 Probable 

result of the surveys, 16,6711,6712 Causes to which the increase of revenue is 

attributable, ib. 6713 Superintendence ext rcised over the surveys, ib. 6722-6724. 

Survey in progress in Lower Bengcil, ^roA'e 7512-7514 Beneficial re:>ults of the 

land revenue survey and settlement in the Noith-western Provinces; cost thereof. 

Peacock 8087-8089 Paper relative to the extent and cost of the revenue survey in 

Lower Bengal and Bombay, App. to Sixth Rep. p. 186. 

See also Land Revenue, 2. Persian Oulf Trigonometrical Survey of India* 

Surveys {Marine). Ess< ntial services rendered by that portion of the regular Indian navy 

which has been employed in surveying, Powell 1186-1192 Success of the marine and 

other surveys undertaken by the Company's officers, Peacock 8100. 

Suttee. The practice of suttee is not required by the Hindoo law, XetVA 3359 Aboli- 
tion of the practice of suttee adverted to; part taken by the native princes in the passing 
ol the law tor such abolition, Jevanjee Pestonjee 3934-3946. 

Swords. Species of sword used by the regular cavalry, P. Melvill 135 Complaints 

made by the native troopers of the regular or straight sword ; preference given by them 

to the scimitar. Sir W. Cotton 271. 274, 275 Alteration is required in the swords of 

the regular cavalry. Lord Gough 1658, 1659. 1692. 



Talookdars. Condition of persons of this rank, Prideaux 5234 Belief that the 

breaking up of the talookdarry systc m has been advantageous ; respects in which, 
under the native governments, the talookdars were found desirable, Tttrwer 5746-5748 
Political expediency of destioying the influence of the talookdars; further consi- 
derations in reganl hertto, 16. 5755-5759 The talookdars in the North-western 

Provinces a: e the most discontented with the land revenue settlement, jBo6//2«o9i 6304, 
6305. 

Tanjore. Non-accomplishment of the assessment upon the lands of Tanjore, which was 
undertaken by Sir Thomas Munro in 1827 ; causes to which attributable, Sullivan 4714. 

Tanks. 
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Tanks. See Irrigation^ 3. Public Works. 

Taxes. Taxes on trades exist in Madras^ but not in Bengal nr Bombay ; tbeir nature^ 

Prideaux 5384-5387 Strong aversion of tbe people of India to n^w taxes, Halliday 

5417-5419. 5428; Turner 5845, 5846 ^The objection of the natives to new taxa- 
tion may not be deemed to apply to new indirect taxation, J?a///Wffy 5427, 5428 

Extent to which petty taxes have been removed of bite years by the British Government, 

Rustomjee Viccajee 5568-5571 The re-imposition of such of those t«xes as referred 

to articles which are valuable, and the abolition of the salt tax recommended, ib. 5572. 

Large number of annoying petty demands and duties removed ; abolition of all internal 

custom-liouises, Bird 561 j Taxes levied under the name of licences and small firms. 

Dykes 6688-6690 It IS preferable that the taxes reqnired for the necessities of the 

State should be levied on land rather than on personal property, ib. 6691-6695 All 

petty Government restrictions and imposts in trade, such as small farms, licences, and 
nioturphi, should be abolished, ib. 7221, 7222. 

See also House Tax. Land Rttenae. Moturpha Tax. Salt. Stamps on 

Law Proceedings. Succession Tax. Sugar. 

Taylor^ Captain Meadows. Experiment in growing American cotton made by him at 
Shurapcre, Royle 6093. 

Tea. Steps taken by the Indian Government to establish and promote the cultivation of 

tea, Royle 6105-6107 Improved character of the tea now arrivin:; from India, ib. 

6115, 6116 ^The natives are more skilful in its cultivation than at first, ib. 61 17, 6118 

—Quantity of tea grown, ib. 6119, 6120 Tea can be produced us cheaply in India 

as in China, and the former has greater natural facilities for iu tiansport» ib. 6121-6124 

Elevation (»f the hills on which the cultivation of tea has been tried, ih. 6125, 6126 

— <The tea is sold in the neighbourhood of the plantations, ib. 6134. 

Prices of Indian and of Chinese leas. Route 6134-6138. 6 1 44 Preference <jiven to 

the tea of India in certain districts, where that of China is imported, ib. 6139-6143 

Period requisite to mature the tea plant; time for which it lasts, ib. 6145. 6146 

Progress made in its cultivation in India by tbe Company; results to be anticipated, ib. 

6147-6154 New land being brought into cultivntion for tea, the revenue will be 

increase.!, 16. 6154, 6155 Partiility obtaining in India for te.i, ft. 6157-6161 

Large area adapted for the cultivation of tea, JEJwards 6915-6917. 

See also Himalayas. Jameson, Dr. 

Teachers. See ScAoolmasfers. 

Technicalities in tke Law. There is too much leaninj: towards techi»icalities in tlie mode 
of procedure in the Company's couits; instance thereof, Deane 3665, 3666. 3704, 3705 

How the technicalities in the law may best be remedied, ib. 3681, 3682. 

See j.lso Judicature, 1. 

Tehsi/dars. The tehsildar is tbe head officer of the district into which the collectorates are 

divided, Piidenux 5228 Inadequate pay of the tehsildars, and of the native levenue 

servants generally, adverted to; evils consequent thereon, Lewin 3037. 3182, 31S3 

The Government are favourable to an equalisation of the pay of the lehsildars, Robinson 
6413-6416 Number of tehsidars under a collector, ib. 6436. 

Teignmouthy Lord. Opinion expressed by him as to the long time requisite for an individual 
to become properly informed on the subject of the land tenure and land revenue system 
of India, Mangles 6264. 

Tenasserim Provinces. Mode in which the law is administered in the Tenasserim provinces ; 
judicial nu^horitits employed ; institution and satisfactory working of the jury system 

which is adopted in criminal cases only, Halliday 1867-1879. 1884. 1890 In many 

respects the administration of the law in Tenasserim might form a model for the regu- 
lation provinces, ib. 1890. 

'* Tenasserim,'^ The Steamer. Particulars as to the tonnage, armament, cost, &c. of this 
vessel, and where employed in each year, 1841-42 to 1850-51, App. to First Rep., p. 390- 
ggg Further history of the employment of this steamer, ib. 400, 401. 

Territorial Charges. Statement 'showing the aggregate deficiency of revenue to meet ter- 
ritorial charges in the period 1834-35 to 1850-51; remarks in elucidation thereof, 

J. C. MelviUSig^SlQy Estimated deficit for 1851-52, and estimated surplus for 

1852-53, ib. 8192 The net actual deficiency from 1834-35 to 1850-51 was 

11,385,282/., ift. 

Thomason, Mr. Testimony to great efficiency of Mr. Thomason's administration of the 

affairs of the North-western Provinces, JTa/Ztrfay 4236. 4275, 4276 ; Marshman 4.^^98 

The selection of Mr. Thomason by Lord Ellenborou^h was a very happy one, Marshman 

4398 ^Witness attributes the efficient Government of the North-western Provinces to 
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Thomason, ilfr.— continued. 

the individual action of Mr. Tbomason, uncontrolUd by acounciU Marshman 4416 

Belief thai men like Mr. Thoi^ason mav without much diflicultj be found for GoTcraors 

of llie Presidencies, ib. 4521-4523 Mr. Thoinason seema to have a contempt for the 

principle of seniority ; instance thereof, ifc. 3531. 

Facihties allowed by Mr. Thomaaon for raisifig the remuneration of native officials^ 

Robinson 6372. 6445 WiinesB is not of opinion that Mr. Tbomason has any strong 

affection for the natives, ib. 6445 Disapproval by Mr. Thomason of witness's manner 

of dialing with complaints against colleciors,i6. 6476-6481 Minute by Mr. Tbomason, 

dated 26th September 1848, on joint and separate responsibility in coparcenary mehals, 
App. to Fifth Rep, p. 105-107. See also Official Documents. 

Thuggee. Circumstance of Thuggisra having flourished for centuries, notwithstanding the 
activity of the native police. Sir G, JR. Clerk 2246-2250 Remarks on the mode for- 
merly adopted in dealing with cases of Thuggee, whereby men might be hanged upon 
evidence given 1,000 miles of; illustration cif the injustice which has been practised in 

such vases, Lewin 3213. 3222-3227 Suppression of Thuggee adverted to; how 

effected, Marshman 3572-3576. 3579 Successful working of the Act passed some 

sixteen years ago, and providing that any person convicted of belonging to a gang of 
Thugs might be condemned on that circumstance alone and transported, ib, 3572-3576 

The aboliii<»n of Thuggee has been almost entirely effected through the mediiim 

of approvers, ib. 3579. 

Tinnevellt/. Piinciple upon which the land assessment is made in this district, Dykes 6527 
-^•Disturbances at Tinnevelly from jealousy at the spread of the Gospel there, Tucker 

9010 Copy of an address from the native Christians of Tinnevelly to Her Majesty, 

ib. 9043 rartiiulars as to the Roman-catholic population at Tinnevelly, ib. 9055, 9056. 

Tirhoot District. Occupation of the poorer women in the Tirhoot district, Brodie 7464. 
See also Mymensing {Bengal). Ryotwar System, 3. 

Tobacco. The tobacco monopoly no longer exists ; districts which it affected ; income 
accruing therefrom, Prideaux 5392. 

Todvr Mul, Raja. EflSciency of the great revenue settlement made by Raja Todur Mul, 
previous to that by Mr. Bird, Sir C. E. Trevelyan 8066 (Fifth Rep., JEv.p. 47). 

Tolls. Objection to the creation of bridge or road tolls. Dykes 6645-6649 ; App, to First 
Rep. p. 489 Impossibility of levying tolls, Godlfinch 6835-6839. 

See also Ferries* 

Trackers See Police, 1. 

Tramroads. Recommended construction of tramroads on iron sleepers as an intermediate 

step between the formation of new roads and railroads, Jeffreys 7083-7688 Suggested 

formation of iron tram-railways to be worked by cattle; reasons for preferring them to 
the present roads, or to locomotive nulways, Ffnfay 7769. 7771. 7776-7787. 7794^7799 

Profits anticipa'ed from capital laid out in tram-iailways, ib. 7863 Preference 

given to the construction of tramways over locomotive railways, Peacock 8107, 8108. 

See also Internal Communication. 

Transit. See Canals. Internal Communication. Railways^ Roads. Tramroads. 

Transit Duties. There are no transit duties through the British territories in India, 

Prideaux 5375 Effect produced on the finances of India by the abolition of the 

transit duties in 1834, J. C. Melvill 8206-821 1 Prominent part taken by the Com- 
pany in producing such abolition, ib. 8^206-8210, 

Treasure Escorts. Reference to the heavy duties imposed till lately, upon the Indian army^ 
in escorting treasure fiom one district to another, l^ord Gaugh 1717. 

Treaties with Native Princes. Ambiguous language in some of the treaties between the 
native chiefs and the East India Ck>mpany; great caution recommended in drawing up 
future treaties, Sir G. R. Clerk 2462-2464 Any inconveniences to the Company 
resulting from such treaties must be submitted to, unless the ohiefe consent to their re- 
vision, ib. 2465, 2466. 2475-2477 By the spirit of the treaties generally, the native 

princes are bound to listen to the advice of the Resident; the interference of the latter 

must be regulated by his Government, ib. 2467-2474 In case of civil war or domestic 

feud, it is compulsory by some treaties on the British Government to interfere ; events 
now occurring^at Bhawulpore may require such interference, ib, 2472, 2473. 

See also Nagpore. 
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Trevtiyan, Sir Charley K.C.B. (AaalTBis of hin Evidence.) — ^Enomeration of witness's 

services in Indin, 5100 Scheme for the future ^Hrernroeat of India; evidence in 

elucidatiou thereof, 5101 ^ seq^ ^The real i^ov^miBeni of Incl«a must be conducted ia 

India, aud not in tbiscoiuury, 510U 5103 There shotikl be a supreme government 

for tlie whok of India, entii^y separated from xiny local administrative responsibility, 
5101— — ThegovenMBeniascooiotiplttteil by witness would consist of the Governor- 
^eiieral, with five executive councillors, and six legislative councillors; how ti>ese might 
be supplied, ib. Ftmctions of the supreme government thus constituted, ib. 

The government ef each of the Pi-esidencies should be carried on without any council 
by a governor selected by the Governor-general in Council, from the entire civil and 
military service ill India, and from the Queen's judges; advantages of such selection, 

5101. 6*09-5112. Siis- 5124-5129. 5131. 6'6i-6i63 ^The correspondence of the 

subordinate OoveriKirs with the Court of Directors should be greatly condensed and 
cuf tailed, all oiattcrs of importance being communicated instead to the Governor-general, 

5101. 51 14 The correspoiHletice of ihe Directors with the Piesidencies should chiefly 

. pass through the medium and be subject to thf- revision of the Governor-general, 5101. 

5113 Proposal ihat abstntcts only, and not minutes uitxlenso, be comnnmicaied by 

the subordinate g«*vernor8 to the Governor-geut ral, 5101. 5164-5171. 5i75-'5i8o. 

Witness also proposes that the Supreme Court at each of the Presidencies should be 
consolidated with the Sudder Dewanny and Niznmut Adawlut ; constitution of tills 

court, 5101. 5117-51 19 It should be a Supreuie C!»urt of Appeal for each Presidency, 

5101 And should exercise general supervision over the local courts throughout the 

country, ib. 

Suggestions for a codificaticm of the laws of India, both civil and criminal, which may 
apply to all India, and to all classes of people therein; practicability of this proposal, 

5101. 5140-5156 Slight portion of the Mahomedan and Hindoo law which it will be 

necessary to retain in the contemplated code, 5101 Recommended appoiniment of a 

commission in this country of eminent jurist?, versed in Indian legislation, to cany out 

the proposed codification of the laws, ib. Su^^jiiested establishment of a civil and 

ses!»ions judges court in each Presidency, ib, Modification which may be necessary in 

tliecaseof Agra, as regards the contemplated sys em of laws, ib. 

Witness's scheme of government is partly founded on tlie suggestions of others ; but 

be recommends it to the Committee as the b'St that can he adopted, 5101, 5102 

The p4e-ent system of instruction from the Home Government to the Goveriior-i»eneral 

should be continued, 5104, 5105 In some re-pects it is very expedient to increase 

tlie powers of the Govemor-genei*al over the Piesidencie*, 5106. 5110 Points in 

which greater discretion and power would be vested in the suboidinate governors, 5106. 

^110. 511?. 5128, 5129 The Governor-peneral should have a veto upon the passing 

of laws, 5112 Sources whence the Governor-general might select persons for governors 

of Presidencies, 51 10-51 12. 5124-5127. 

Suggestion by which the ablest and fiitest men must almost necessarily be selected as 

members of council in the several Presidencies, 51 1 1 The extraordinary member of 

the executive and legislative councils should be appointed as at present, but should sit . 

imd vote in executive »s well as in legislative business, 5116 How far a consolidation 

of the armies of the diflerent Presidencies might be desirable, 5120-5123 B'^lief that 

better qualified gt^vernors of Presidencies may be selected from the services in India, 
than from retired servants of the Company n\ tiiis country, 5124-5127, 5161-5163. 

Opinion that no want of harmony would arise between the Commandtr-inCnief, and 
the Governor of any Presidency, supposinj^ the latter to be without a council, and ap- 
pointed by the Governor-irener;»l, 5128,5129. 5131 Reasons forgiving the Comman- 
der-in-Chief in India a seat in the Council, though he might seldom occupy it; these 

reasons do not apply to the Commander-in-Chiel in the Presidencies, 5132. 5139 As 

regards the Indian navy, it should on all main points be administered as at ptv&ent by the 
Bombay Government, subject to the control of the Supreme Government, 5133-5137. 

Centralisation and uniformity are the principal objects to be attained in the future 

governmeni of India, 5 1 40 Reference to the population of India subject to British 

rule, and the number of vernacular languages S|>oLen by them; belief that the different 
languages would be no bar to the proper working of a general criminal code, 5141-5147 
The proposed cnmin.d code wtmld also apply to the great number of ditterent reli- 
gious sects throughout India, 5I48, 5149 Employment of juries under the criminal 

code considered, 5150-5154 A modihcation of the jury and punchayet systems might 

be adopted, 5152-5154 The laws proposed by wimess to be codified, under one com- 
manding system, are merely the existing civil and criminal law of India, 5155, 5156, 

The three ordinary members of the supreme council should be nominated as at present 

in England, 5157, 5158 WitJiess still contemplates the existence of the Court of 

Directors under certain modifications, 5159, 5160 Reasons for concluding that the 

most fitting men are almost certain of selection for governors of Presidencies, if the 
appointment be vested in tlie Governor-gei&eral, 5161-5182, 

. 897 — IL Y 2 Explanation 
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Reports, 1852-53 — contiNued. 



Trevelyav^ Sir Charles^ K. c. B. (Analysis of Evidence)— con/t^iuedL 

Explanation as to the propo.<al that abstmcts only be seni from the goyertiors of 
prcsidencic 8 to the Govemor-jreneral ; in spfcial cases the papers in full might be 
required; belief that under the proposed system the Groveraor-g^'neral would have 

complete cognisance of every important case, 5164-5171. 5175-5180 Great saving 

of lime and labour, as well as of expense, that would be eflTected by condensing the present 

detailed correspondence, 5165, 5169 Opportunities for tuperviMon afforded by the 

keej ing of a diary, 5165. 5175. 5177 Reference to the supervision exercised by the 

President of the Bcmrd of Trade <iver the current proceedings «f his office by means of a 
registf r or diary ; analogy of this case to that of the Governor-general and the presidencies, 
5165-5168. 

Suggested principles on which, in the course of time, the system of land tenure 

throughout India may be rendered uniform, 5172-5174 By a system of abstracts, 

sufficient control may be exercised by the Home Government over the different authorities 

in India, 5175. 5181 More extended control contemplated by witness of the Supreme 

Government <iverthat of the Presidencies, 5175-5180 Responsibility which would be 

vested in the Governor-general under witness's scheme of administration, 518-2. 

Willi regard to the Home Govemment, witness suggests that all first appointments 
both civil and military should be subjected to the public competition ot* the whole 

countiy, 5183 ^The revision by the tiome authorities of the proceedings of the Indian 

Government .«hould still be continued, but should be conducted by means of abstracts; 
expediency of tins alteration ; inutility of the present detailed correspondence, 5183. 5190- 
5194 T he control of the Home Government should be similar to that exercised by the 
House of Lords over legislation in this country, 5183* 

Suggestion that a certain number of the Directors be' selected by the Crown from the 
most distinguished retired servants of the Company, including the Queen's judges, 

6183-5187. 5195. 5199 The Home Gkivemment should be soTconstituted that the 

public inten^sts of India should not be treated as secondary to those of England, 5183 
— Objection to the arrangement under which the President of the Board of Control is 
able 10 send out through the Secret Committee any order he pleases upon certain subjects ; 

remedies suggested, ib. All important subjects should undergo the usual sifting and 

discussion by the Court of JDireciors, ib. 

Expediency of the governing body in India and England being entirely free from party 

influences; satisfactory independence of the Court of Directors on this point, 5183 

Grounds fi»r the opinion that there would be very great danger in placing the Government 

of India immediaiely under the House of Commons, 5183, 5184 Reduction con- 

tenjplated by witness in the number of the Directors, 5185 Under an improved con- 
stitution of the court the gi>vernment should be left in their hands, subject to the Board 
of Control, as at present; belief that such form of government is the best that can be 

adopted, 5186-5190 Advantage of some of the Directors being elected by the Crown 

riither than by the Directors themselves, 5195. 

Testimony to the great efficiency and success of the British Government of India, 

5196-5198 Great improvement in the condition of the natives since they have come 

under British rule, 5196, 5197 Advantages of the present government over any of the 

native governments, 5197 Belief that India was never so well g<»verned as it h;is been 

by this country, 5198 It the whole of the people of Biiiish India were polled, the 

great majority would be in favour of a continuance of the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
metit, ib. 

[Second Examination.] — Evidence in detail as to the mode of accounts and the general 
system of finance adopted in India; alterations and improvements suggested therein, 

8066 {Fifth Hep. Ev. p. 40) The fintincial system is still in a crude and elementary 

jtaU, aid is the least pt rfect of all the branclus of administration in India, ib. 

Complex and unintelligible nature of the accounts; authority of Lord William Bentinck 

and Sir Charles MeicuUe cittd in regard thereto, i^. Evils arising (roni there not being 

a periodical revision of the Indian expenditure in connexion with the estimates ; assimi- 
lation to the system ofaimual revision in this country, suggested, tfr. Accumulation of 

redundancies and deficiencies of establishments under the system of finance committees, 

ife., Further evils consequent on there being no annual comparison of the whole of the 

income with the whole of the expenditure, nor any systematic apportionment of the 
surplus, if any, for the public benefit, ib. {Ev.p. 41). 

One cause of the imperfect state of the Indian finance, is that up to the period of the last 
Chiirtirthecommercialand territorial concerns of the Company were habitually mixed up 
together, 8066 (Fifth Hep. Ev. p. 41) Another cause is that the financial administra- 
tion is the only branch of the Indian government that is attempted to be carried on from 

this country, /A. Witness proposes that for the future the Government of India be 

installed in the effective administration of its own finances, ib. {Ev.p. 42) Explana- 
tion of the English syntem of finance by Estimate and Budget and Appropriation Act; 

extremely satisfactory operation of this system, ib. It has been extended to the 

Colonies with complete success, ib. 

Recommendation 
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Reports, 1852-53 — continued. 

Trevelyany Sir Charles, K. C. B. (Analysis of his Answers^— continued. 

Recommendation that the English system of finance be extended to India, 8066 {Fifth 

Rep. Ev.p. 43) Suggestions for an amended form of annual estimate in detail to be 8«»nt 

by the Rcveral Presidencies to the Supreme Govemrafnt, ib. Proposed revision of such 

estimates by the Governor-general and his executive council, ib. Circumstances by 

which the Supreme Government should be guided in appropriuting the surplus, if any, of 

the revenue to public works in the several Presidencies, ib. The annual appropriations 

for native education should follt>w the same course as those for public works, ib.(Ev. 

p. 44) Afler the estimates have been finally examined and voted by the Legislative 

Council, the result of their discussions should be iuC(»rporated in an Appropriation 
Act, ib. 

Books on the principle of double entry should be kept at all the Presidencies, from 
which accounts snould be made np and rendered to the Supreme Government, at the end of 

the financial year, 8066 (Fifth Rep. Ev. p. 44) After the budget lias been voted, the 

estimates, together with the Appropriation Act and all explanatory statements, should at 
once be published in India, and sent home for the information of Parliament, i6.-^ — 
Great importance of publishing the account^ on the spoi and at the time ; extracts from 

a paper by witness in 1833 on the advantages of such publication, ib. Reference in 

this paper to the expediency of properly educating the natives so as to enable them to 
appreciate the benefits of British Government, ib.XEv. p. 45). 

Grounds for the opinion that under a proper administration of the afiairs of India 
there will at an early period be a considerable surplus in the revenue, 8066 (Fifth Rep. 

Ev. p. 46) Suggested abolition throughout Madras of the moturpha, which is a most 

objectionable tax, w. Expediency of aoolishing the tax upon the improvement of land 

which has of late years been introduced into Sir Thomas Munro's r\otwar system of 

revenue in Madras, ib. Reduction which may be effected in the expenditure on the 

collection of the revenue in the several Presidencies, more especially in Bombay and 
Madras, i/>. (JEt^. p. 47)— —The land revenue in Madras and Bombay should be fixed 
for some considerable peiiod, ift.— — Natives should be more extensively employed in 
colh.*cting the revenue, ib. 

Practical measuieson which witness relies for the general improvement of India, 8066 
(Fifth Rep.Ev. p. 47)— — Circumstances under which the present military force may be 

greatly reduced, and a considerable saving thereby effected, ib. (Ev.p. 48) Extracts 

from a paper drawn up by witness (officially assisted) on the two latest accounts of the 
Indian and home revenue and expenditure which have been laid before Parliament; 
cons^iderable defects in the manner in which these accounts are drawn up, as showing 
neither the gross nor net, &c.; the paper alluded to delivered in, in {ull, ib. (Ev. p. 

49-52) Unnecessarily large amount of the cash balances of the Company adverted 

to, 8066. (Ev.p. 50) If wiiness's scheme of Indian finance be adopted, a comprehensive 

and perfectly clear and intelligible balance sheet may be deduced therefrom, which will 
entirely supersede the necessity of the present system of accounts, ib, (Ev. p. 51). 

Trevelyauy Sir C. E. Extract from a work on the education of the people of India by Sir 
Chas. E. Tievelyan, App. to Fourth Rep* p. 256-260. 
See also Newspapers. 

Tribute. See Restoration of Territory. 

Trigonometrical Survey of India. Extreme impoitance of the great trigonometrical survey 
of India; extract fiom a report in elucidation thereof, showing the total cost and the 
area of surface surveyed. Peacock 8087-8089. 

Tuccavee. Facility with which the natives obtain tuccavee, or capital for the cultivation of 

the soil, Bird ^s8S, 5589 Practice of the Government in regard to advancing loans 

for such purpose; no inteiest is charged, Turner 5791-5796 Inadequate extent 

to which tuccavee, or assistance by Government for the cultivation of the s«»il, has hitherto 
been advanced in Bundelcund and the ^lorth-weste^n Provinces, Jeffreys 7704-7710. 

Suggestion that the Government of India should, under the ryotwar system, make 
advances of money (or tuccavee) to the natives on the growing cotton crops ; evidence 
in support of ths suggestion, Finlay 7822-7826. 7829-7832. 7840-7843. 7857-7862. 

7904-7934 Insecunty of Europeans or private individuals in making such advances ; 

benefits which have otherwise resulted in the case of advances by private firms through 
means of the Government, ift. 7822.7841. 7854. 7857-7862. 7904. 7907. 7910-7919— — 
Evils of the present system of tuccavee by the banyans in the different villages making 

advances to the ryots at an enormous rate of interest, ib. 7822. 7857, 7858 Mode in 

which advances on the cotton crops might be made, and repayment secured by Govern- 
ment, ib. 7904-7906. 

Improbability under a proper system of irrigation of the crops failing, and Government 

thereby losing their advances, Finlay 7920-7926 Witness contemplates advances by 

Government on account of all crops produced by the ryot, ib. 7927-7930 It is 

incumbent on the Government of India to fulfil the duties of landlord.^, ib. 7930-7932 

897—11. Y 3 The 
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TVicc/zree— continued, 

The larger tbeif wivAijceK, the greater their profits, FMuf 7933, 7934 Belief that 

with great advantage to the ryota uod to tbe c«>iintry Goverau^eiii can raise a revenue 
of tbiee per cent^ upon the wbole £Uin advance d^ ib- 7933- 

Unsounduefls in principle of the proposal that Govemment should make advances in 

aid of the 4:ukiyaAio« oi eotton, kc, Chapman 8154 Opportunities of the native 

money-lciiders for obtainiog repayment of advanees to the ryot on tli« cultivation of the 
. soil ; difficulties 10 which an European would be subject in procuring repayment in eon« 

sequent of mti being located on the spot, ib. 8i69--8i73 How any demand for such • 

advance's would be obviated if tncreftsed means of cominunieation existed throughout the 
coun'ry, t6. 8154. 

See a! so Interest an Leant. 

Tucker, Rev. J. (Analysis of his Evideoee.)-*Witnes« wa* secretary to the corresponding 
committee of ibe Chureli Missionary iikK^ety at Madras in 1833, ^^^d &r about thirteen 
ye^rs subsequent td that period, H99i-8994~^Acquaintance c^ witness with society 

generally in India, 8995 Number of stations and officers of the Church Missionary 

Society in India, 8996, 8997 Annual expenditure of tbe Society, 8998-9000 — "- 

Number of converts made by the Society, 9001, 9002 Number of communicants in 

connexion with the Society, 9003 —'•—Tabular statement showing the summary of 

Protestant Missions in India, 9003, 9004. 9053, 9054 Tabular statement showing the 

principal Mi^iotiary Societies in India and Ceylon in January 1852; 9005. 

Those connected with the Government in India subscribe largely, in their private 
capacity, to the Protestant Missions, 9006, 9007— — Thi« eircumstance does not excite 
the jealousy or suspicion of the natives, 9008— —Constitution of the managing body of 

the Church Missionary Society in India, 9009 Disturbances at Tiunevelly from 

jealousy at the spread of the Gospel there, 9010 — — IndifFt^rence of the natives to the 

conversion of natives, 9011, 9012 Expediency of establishing Bible classes in the 

Government schools, on iUe undeiataiiding that the attendance thereat should be 

voluntary, 9013-9016 Instances of instruction in ihe Bible being permitted in scliods 

supported by native governments, 9017-^25 Sucii instruction is considered as part 

of the system of educaiioUi and not as a means of conversion, 9026. 

The instruciioii in physical truti)s, given in the Government school^, is a departure 

from their neutrality, us it subverts (he doctrines of Hindooism, 9027, 9028 ^The 

refusal of aid by the Government to the Protestant community, for educational purposes, 
while they contribute towards Heathen schoi)ls,isa brt-ach of their profession ot neutrality, 
9039, 9030. 9069-907 1 -—Grants in aid fur educational ptxrpo?es, irrespective of 

religions, are much to be rerommended, 9031, 9032 The Government furnish 

regintents with libraries, 9033, 9034 ■ ■ ■ -Tiiere aie reHiions for believing that the connexion 
of Government with the idolatrous practices at the Jug^ernauth Temple, is not wholly 
discoutinutd, 9O35;-9037 — > — Educational estabiishnunts in connexion with the Church 

Missionary Society in India, 9038 The subject of female education in India occupies 

a prominent position in the opinions of the Church Missionary Society, 9039. 

Caste is indicative of rank as well a^ of religious distinction, 9040, 9041 Improve- 
ment effected in the character nnd habits of natives by their conversion to Christianity, 

9042 Attachment of native converts to the Biitish Government, 9043 Copv 01 

an address from the native Christians of Tinnevelly to Her Majesty, 9043 Measures 

in progress for the permanent arrangement of church affairs of the natives, 9044 In- 
adequacy of the number of chaplains in the Madras Presidency, 9045, 9046. 

A bishop is required for the Agra Presidency, 9047. 9049. 9083 Area of the diocese 

of Calcutta, 9050-9052 Particular* as to the Roman-catholic population at Tinne- 
velly, c 055, 9056 The grants in aid for educational purposes, if adopted, should be 

given without regard lo religious di)»tinction, 9057, 9058 Different societies esta- 

blisiied at Madras for the conversion of the natives, 9059, 9060 Wishes of these 

societies as to the admissi n of the Bible into tlia schools, 9061. 9063 £xtent to 

which the Bible is admissible inio the schools at this time, 9062. 9064-9066. 

The only converts that are paid are tliose thai are employed by the missionary societies, 
9067, 9068— Inattention of thi* Government to tl>e memorials of the Protestant East 

Indian community on the subject of education, 9070, 9071 Funds now in existence 

from which aid might be given to Protestant education in India, uithout deirimt nt 
to that of other sect^, 9072, 9073 ■■■ -It is desirable that the Government should pre- 
serve neutrality on the subject of religion, 9074-9077 Tbe neutrality of Government 

in religious concerns is, on the whole, faithfully observed, 9078, 

The Government should contribute to the secular education of all classes of religionists; 
expediency of arloptin^j in India the training system and school inspection now esta- 
blished in Eny^land, 9079, 9080--— There is every necessity for a due superintendence of 
the Company's chaplaiiis in India, 9081, 9082— <-— Considerations as to creating bishops 
for Agra and Tinnevelly, 9083-9086. 
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Tumlook District (Bengal). Quantity of salt smuggled from thre district Aphrin 69ft7— m^ 
Stutt-metit of the co^tof salt manufaetured m TM«I«ok in ) 849-50, App. to Fourth Rip. 
p. 174, 1175. 

Turner, Thomas Jacob. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Situations occupied by witness in Ind», 

5693 Hisex|)MT€iicei8 limited 10 the North-w«fctern Provinces ; he sucreeded Mr. Bird, 

whose land srttlemem system he codtfiaued, 5694-5697 ^Thai sfttlcment operated as 

the greatest benefit to the people as well as to the Govemmeaty 5698-57<y>— — Impro^- 
ment in the social ccndit on of the people ; chiefly owing to the introdwciiun oi schools 

and dispensaries, 5701 State of the me&ns of commnnieation; attention given by the 

Government to the subject of public works ; more perhaps, however, might have been 

done, 5702, 5703 Approval of the system on whicb the land revenue is levied itt the 

North-wesiem Provinees, 5704-5706. 

In what the advantages of the system introduced into the North-western Provinces 

consist, 5707. 5743'"/>746 Proportion that the rent paid to the Government bears to 

the value of the gross produce of the land ; principle on which the assessment is made 

5708-5718; 5720 Paucity of arrears in the payment of the assessment, 5719 

Advantage of introducing this systt-m into other parts of India ; mode in which it mi^ht 

be done, where the ryotwaree settlement obtains, 5721-5734. 5738-5742 Probable 

result ol such a change as regards the revenue derived by the Government, 5735-5737 

Behef that the breaking up of the talookdarry system has been advantageous; 

respects in which under the native Govermuents the tabokars were found desirable, 

674^-5748 The zemindar is now the intermediate authority between the cultivator 

of the soil and the Government, 5749, 5750. 

Average rental of each estate in ihe North-western Provinces; proportion per cent* 
thereof belonging to the headman;, small amount of their incomes, 5751-5754 Poli- 
tical expediency of destroying the influence of the talookdars further considt red in regard 

hereto, 5755-6769 A larger rt venue is derived undt-r the rule of the Company than was 

obtaine(i by the former rulers of the country, and unacco<npanierf by any oppression, 

6760, 5761 The condition of the ryots is also improved, 5762, 5763 Gent^ral 

condition of the people in the province of Oude, 5764, 5765 Tenor of the law in 

regard to the sale of liis share by Jiny individual in a village, 5766, 5767— — Purport 
of the fifty-second section of the direction to the revenue officers of the North-western 
Provinces as to the pioportion of the net rent to be paid to the Government, 5768, 5769. 

Explanation of the course pursued, when under the village system an individual 

becomes a defaulter, 5770-5782' Period occupied in the formati4>n of the present 

thiity years* senlement in the North-western Provinces, 5783, 578 4 ■ The completion 
of ttie Dooab Canal, and the introduction of a system of railways, will not greatly 
increase the amount of revenue when it oomes to be re-assessed, 5785-5790 Suf- 
ficient capital exisis tor eflecting improvements in the cultivation of land, 5791 

Practice of the Grovemment in regard to advancing loans for such objects; no interest 

18 charged, 5791-5796 Usual rates of interest for money borrowed upon land, 5797 

Tbtre is no chick to improvement or increased cultivation from want of capital, 

5798- 

The revenue raised by the salt duty is not considered oppressive; the common refuse 
salt, called kharee, which is free fiom duty, is sometimes improperly taxed, which is 

deemed a hardiihip, 5799-/^802. 5808 The smuggling of salt is not great, 5803 

Loss that would result to tiie revenue by the abolition of the duty; there is nothing to 

replace it/5804-5807. 5831-5836 No complaints are made of the stamp-tax ; it is not 

an objectionable tax, 5809. 5837-5842 Favourable condition of the North-western 

Provinces at the present time, 58 10-58 13— -All tiie lower classes of people are increasing 
under our rule; it is the higher classes who are falliui^. off ; causes thereof, 5813-5815 
Number of hours during which a labouring man works at the plough, 5816, 5817. 

The North-western Provinces never had any manufactures of importance to interfere 

with, 5818 ^The Hindoo law, subdividing property up<m each succession, was always 

the cause of the decreasing wealth of the upper classes, 5819 Abundance of employ- 
ment for people of all ranks in the service of Grovernment,. ib. Extent to which such 

service is sought by natives of good family ; aversion to take situations in the police 
department formerly, 5819-5821. 5827-5830 Tiiey are not always treated witn suf- 
ficient respect by European officerB> 5822— How far a feeling of disufiTeotion exists 
towards the Government amon<;st the members ot those families generally in India, 5823- 

5826 It is not desirable to substitute a tax on sugar for that on salt, 5832. 5843, 

^844 Strong aversion of the people of India to new taxe«, 6846,.5846. 

Tweeddale, Marquis of. Comments on the removal of witness by the ftfoitiuis of Tweeddale 
from a Sudder judueship in Madias, Letom 3054. 3207-3209— ——Evidfeiice as to the order 
sent by the Marquis of Tweeddale to the Judder court, in regard to Christians and 

" heathens," ib. 3052. 3054. 3100-3135. 3144-3151. ^The objeit of this oicler was to 

induce the court to pass unjust decisions in cases in which Christians and 'Mieatheiis," 

(as the natives were termed in the order); were concerned, ib. 3052— -Severe stric urea 

on the conduct of Lord Tweeddale- in the roattcir, i^ 3054* 3078. 3o8fr —'Blaine attri- 
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Tweeddak, Marquis o/*— coniiiiue<l. 
buted to the Court of Directors for not having properly condemned and panished him ; 
opinion that they were afraid to act independently towards him, on account of his 
powerful connexions in this country, Lewin 3054. 3078, 3079. 3086. 

Remarks on the clandestine correspondence carried on between the Marouis of 
Twefddale and Mr. Waters, first judge of the court, relative to the order of the former, 

Lewin 3054. 31 13, 3130. 3144-3151 Grounds for the statement that the Marquis of 

Tweeddale t-ndeavoured to induce injustice towards the natives in the Sudder court; his 
order to the court read; commentary on the term '' heathen "as used by him in this 
order; the word "Hindoos" should have been employed, 16.3100-3102.3112-3135. 

3205 Examination as to a reference in the order to cei lain petitions which had been 

already disposed of, 16.3100.3103-3111 Impediment to the progress of education 

in Madras in consequence of the Marquis of Tweeddale not expending the sum allowed 
by Grovemment because he could not have the Bible received in the schools, ib. 3184- 
3186. 

Minute by the Marquis of Tweeddale on the subject of education, 8cc. in Madras, App. 
to Sixth Bep.p. 189-191. See also Waiere, OeorgeJ. 

Tyrese Jungle. The jungle along the Tyrese has diminished very largely, Halliday 5449. 
5465- 

U. 

Universities. The acquaintance of tutors at universities with the moral behaviour and 

character of their pupils is very limited, fTiY^on 8561, 8562 Apprehension that may 

reasonably be entertained that any system of universities would meet with the disapproval 
that befel the examination proposed by the Council of Education, Halliday 8823. 

See also Oxford University. Haileyhvry. 

y. 

Vakeels. How far the vakeels or pleaders generally are sufficiently well educated, Millett 

1574 Capabilities of the vakeels and pleaders now practising in the Sudder courts 

adverted to, Leith 3232-3234 Duties of a vakeel, Baillit 3415, 3416 Statement 

showing that he is hardly of any assistance to the judge in the conductof a case, ib. 3416 
Non-promotion, whilst witness was in India, of vakeels to the native bench ; expe- 
diency of their being considered eligible for judgeships, ib. 3417.3425. 3459. 3479 

Importance of some strict inquiry being made into the qualifications of the vakeels before 
their appointment ; in witness's time they were appointed at the discretion of the judge, 
*^« 3417* 34^9* 34^3> 3424 Interrogatories to which vakeels are subjected (to the pre- 
judice of their clients) by the judge; suggested abolition of this practice, {6.3417. 34^^^ 
3422. 3456-3458. 

Evil arising from the system by which vakeels were formerly remunerated, Baillie 341 7, 

3418. 3459 There should be no petty vakeels, ib. 348o~Some difficulty exists, as 

regards the language used in the courts, from the fact of the vakeels being allowed 

severally to plead in different languages in the same suit, ib. 3495-3497 Inexpediency 

of promoting vakeels direct in the office of principal sudder ameen; this practice has not 

obtained of late, Marshman 3538-3540 How far vakeels might with advantage be 

considered eligible for native judgeships, Deane 3734 The vakeels or native lawyers 

are too clever to pay tlie moturpha tax. Dykes 6608. 

See also Barristers. Haileybury^ 2. 

Vedantists. To the im reasing disbelief in Hindooism is to be attributed the establishment 
of the sect of the Vedantists, Marshman 8597. 

Vegetable Oils. Resultsof the Exhibition of 1851 in bringing certain descriptions of vege- 
table oils and fats into notice, Royle 6169-6172. 

Vencata Rnyaloo. Comments on the coarse pursued by the Government towards a man 
named Vencata Royaloo, who was suspected of purloining some documents from the 
Secretary's Office, Letoin 3035. 

Vernacular Languages: 

1. As used in Courts of Law, S^c. 

2. Extent to which acquired by Judges and other Civil Servants. 

3. Greater Extension of Vernacular Instruction recommended. 

1. As used in Courts of Law, ^c. : 

Hindostanee in the North-western Provinces and Bengalee in Bengal are the vernacular 

languages used in the courts. Sir E. Perry 2634 Different languages in use throughout 

Madras ; 
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Vernacular Languages — continued 

1. As used in Courts of Law, i^c. — continued. 

Madras; general employment of Hindostanee in the courts and of interpreters, Zetotai 

3203 Objections lo any change in the lan&:uage used in the courts. ilfar^Amoif 3543 

^—^ Substitution in 1835 ^^ Hindostanee and Bengalee for Persian, which was previously 
the universal official language throughout Bengal ; popularity of this change, ib, 
——The practice of doinjr the revenue transactions of the Madras Presidency in the 
Mahratta language should be discontinued, and the vernacular substituted, Dykes 7227, 

7228 Objection of the Government to the native and European officers in courts of 

law communicating with one another in any other tlian the vernacular language, Marsh- 
man 8675. 

2. Extent to which acquired by Judges and other Civil Servants : 

Statement as to the judges in Bombay being unacquainted with the several vernacular 

languages used in their courts. Sir E. Perry 2520. 2633-2635 In the Norlh-weslern 

Provinces, where Hindostanee only is used, the judges are doubtless able! to sum up evi* 

dence, &c. in the native language, ib. 2634, 2635 A familiar acquaintance with the 

native languages is a great requisite, but by no means an indispensable one, in an Indian 

judge, t6. 2760-2766 Circumstance of many of the European judges not understanding 

any of the native languages, Lewin 3199-3204 Incompetency of some of the English 

judges from their not being sufficiently acquainted with the languages in which the pro* 
ceedings are carried on, or with the Mahomedan or Hindoo laws, Jevanjee Pestonjee 3798- 
3841- 3852- 

Expediency of the zillah judges being versed in the vernacular languages, Leith^xo 

General acquaintance of the civil servants with the chief native languages, ib. 3311 

^Witness never heard of a zillah judge who knew neither Hindostanee nor Bengalee, 

' tft- 331 1-33 H Necessity of a thorough knowledge of the native languages in order 

that a young man may do his duty, iZr. 3384 Familiarity of the civil and sessions 

judges with the native languages, Caldecott 3648-3650. 

3. Greater Extension of Vernacular Instruction recommended ; 

The acquirement of the Oriental languages should be postponed altogether till the 

candidate for civil service arrives in India, Jao/Zirfay 4181-4185. 4208-4214 Measures 

taken in Bombay for teaching the vernacular language, Wilson 8452 Resolution of 

the Government as to the establishmeni of vernacular schools in the collectorates ; ineffi- 
cient manner in which the resolution has been carried out, ib. 8452. 8485. 8495-8498 

The general education of the people of India is needed in the vernacular rather 

than in English, ib, 8452 Principle upon which particular languages should be taught 

in different parts of India, ib. 8491. 

System of vernacular education which witness would suggest, Marshman 8622 The 

best encouragement that could be given to natives to send their child 1 en to the verna- 
cular schools would be to make the inferior civil appointments prizes attainable by the 

most proficient scholars, ifc. 8626-8629. 8669, 8670 Age and qualification which 

should entitle pupils in vernacular schools to receive civil appointments, ib. 8633 

Increased facilities for vernacular education are much to be desired, Halliday 8754-8756. 

8788 Lord Harclinge's plan for establishini? vernacular schools arose from complaints 

o\ the neglect which this branch of education suffered, ib. 8789 No ' preference 

should be given either to EngUsh or vernacular instruction, but both should be at the 

command of those seeking them, ib. 8790, 8791 It is not likely that persons would 

wish to be educated in botn English and the vernacular, ib. 8792 The management 

of the vernacular schools should be vested in an officer interested in the spread of verna- 
cular education, and not in the Council of Education, ti, 8793. 

See also Bengalee. Hindostanee. Interpreters. Persian Language. Sanscrit. 
School Books. Zillah Courts. Ziilah Judges, 1, 2. 

Vicais Apostolic. Nature of remuneration received from Government by Roman-catholic 

vicars apostolic in India, Halliday 8864 The Holy See has vested authority in 

Roman-catholic affairs in vicars apostolic; the effect has been to uphold British interests, 

Joseph Kennedy 9292-9294 Desirableness of having British vicars apostolic for 

the Roman-catholics in India wherever it is possible, WheSm 9370 Statement respect- 
ing the foundation of the vicarship apostolic of Agra, and of the independence of that 
authority of the Archbishop of Goa, ib. 9371-9380— —Advantages that would ensue 
from the recognition by the Government of the Roman-catholic vicars apostolic, ib* 9381, 
9382. 

Viccajee Rustomjee. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Resides at Hyderabad, formerly at 

Bombay, 5539 Great grievances complained of in the Bombay Presidency particti- 

laily affecting the mode of realising the revenue, 5540— —Grievance complained of in 
regard to the mode of payment of the tax in money, and as to the time of payment^ 

654^-5644 Grievance sustained in cases when the ryots require a remission, 5544 

Grievance with regard to the advances which the Government make, ib. The 
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Viccajee Rustomjee. (Analysis of his Evidence)— co«^i»Mei. 
grievances of the ryots are not inquired into by the authorities as much as they ouglit to 

be, 5444 Plan by which witness proposes to remedy the evils complained of; system 

of commission suggested, 5544-5550. 

[Second Examination.]— Oppression of the poor people caused by the salt tax ; 
passage from petition to the Bombay Government, dated a6 November 1852, read, 5557 

•- — Remedy suggested, 5558 Monopoly of the manufacture, ib. Obstructions to 

the growth of cotton in the Berar district owmg to the transit duties levied on the passage 
through the Nizam's country, 6669-566 1 Probability of an extension of the culti- 
vation of cotton if the demand increased, 5561-5564 Present condition of the ryots 

m the Nizam's country, 5565, 5566 Amelioration of the salt duty recommended, 

5567 Extent to which petty taxes have been removed of late years by the British 

Government, 6668-5571 ^Th« re-imposition of such of those taxes as referred to 

articles which are valuable, and the abolition of the salt tax recommended, 6572. 

Village Settlement. See Land Bevenue, 2. Nbrth-Westem Provinces. 

Village System of Police. See Police. 

Volunteers (Navy). See Midshipmen. 

W- 

Wages. See Labouring Classes. 

War Steamers. See Iron War Steamers. Navy. 

Warrington (Lancashire). Petition of the merchants, manufacturers, &c., connected with 
the trade of the town of Warrington, complaining of the duty levied by the East India 
Company on salt, Jpp. to Fourth Rep. p. 252. 

Waterjield, Mr. Remarkable proficiency attained by Mr. Waterfield (late student at 
Haiieybury,) in the diflTerent Oriental languages, Wilson 8487, 8488, 8509. 8513, 8514. 

Waters, George J. Comments on the conduct of Mr. Waters, first judge of the Sudder 
court, at Madras, in regard to his desire to iuflict certain undeserved punishments on the 
nativee, referred to in an order of the Marquis of Tweeddale, and also on his unwarranted 
priyate correspondence with the Government on the subject, Lewin 3054. 3113.3130. 
3144-3151 — —Petition of Mr. Waters to the House of Commons, complaining of dis- 
missal by the Marquis of Tweeddale from the office of judge of the Madras Sudder 
Court, App. to Fourth Rep. p. 248-252. See also Tweeddale, Marquis of. 

Wauchope, Mr. Recent appointment of this magistrate to suppress decoities in Bengal; 
success of the energetic measures undertaken by him, Marshman 3581. 

Weaving. Effects ensuing from the cessation of the weaving and doth manufacture in 
certain districs of Bengal, HaHiday 7654. See ako Moturpha Tax. 

Wellington, Duke of. Abolition of the Medical Board which formerly administered the 
medical affairs of the British Army in India, at the urgent desire of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Martin. 8897 —— Improvements effected at the instigation of the Duke of 
Wellington in the medical department of the Queen's army, ib. 8976. 

Wells. The wells in the North-western Provinces are all private property ; expense incurred 

in sinking them, Bird 5679, 5680 Rules as to permission teins; granted to ryots to 

sink wells, Dykes 6532-6535 The number and intricacy of &e rules as to well- 
sinking are main impediments to improvements, ib. 6626, 6627 ^The Government would 

be repaid the outlay on making wells by the increased revenue arising from the improve- 
ment. Goldfinch 6790-6796.--^ — See also IrrigcUion. 

Western India. The prosperity of Western India is mainly attributable to the peculiarly 

large expenditure of revenue m that country, Jeffreys 7697, 7698 Statements showing 

that there is every securit]^ to property and capital in Western Iddia, Chapman 8158-- 
gi6o^.-*^Petition of the ministers of tlie Gospel resident in Western India for the adop- 
tion of measures for the intellectual, moral, and religious well-being of the people, App. 
to First Rep. p. 435-4a8. 

Whelan, the Right, Reverend WilRam Joseph. (Analysis of his Evidence).— Period of 

witness's residence at Bombay as Roman-catholic bishop, 9344-9346 ^ Impartial 

attention given by the Governors of Bombay to applications made by witness on behalf 
of Cathohc soldiers, 9347— —Aversion of the Roman-catholic soldiers to the proselytism 
practised towards their orphans at the Bycullah schools and the military asylums, 9347. 

9349 Want of British Catholic priests experienced at Bombay, 9348. 9350-9352- 

9360 Provision made by the Company for the education of Roman-catholic priests 

for the natives, 9363— — Circumstances under which the Government established an 
allowance to the Roman-catholic Bishop at Bombay ; amount of same, 9354-9356' 

Proposition 
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Proposition of Roman-catholics in the regiments occasionally at Bombay, 9357-9369 

Insu£Bciency of the Government allowance to Roman-catholic chaplains at Bombay, 

9361 Particulars as to the Roman-catholic chapel at Kolaba, 9362, 9^)63 Means 

with which the Catholic chapels in Bombay are usually built, 9364— Explanation of 
the causes from which the application of witness to Government for an arrangement of 
the Bycullah schools, in order to the education of Catholic children, fell into abeyance, 
9365-9367- 

Jurisdiction claimed in Catholic affairs in India by the Archbishop of Goa, in the 
name of the Portuguese Crown ; refusal of Government to permit the archbishop to 

come to Bombay, 9368,9369 Desirableness of having British vicars apostolic for the 

Roman-catholics in India, where possible, 9370— —Statement respecting the foundation 
of the vicarship-«apo8tolic of Agra ; independence of that authority of the Archbishop of 
Goa, 9371-9380 Advantage that would ensue from the recognition by the Govern- 
ment of the Roman-catholic vicars apostolic in India, 9381, 9382. 

Mode of appointment of the Archbishop of Goa, 9383-9388 Extent of India over 

which the Archbishop of Goa claims authority, 9389-9391 ^The only remuneration 

received by witness, when in India, was the allowance from Government, 9392-9398 

Increase recommended in the number of Roman-catholic priests at Bombay, as necessary 

to meet the very arduous duties of that station, 9399, 9400 Salaries which witness 

suggests it would be proper to allow the Roman-cathoUc bishop and priests at Bombay, 
9401-9405. 

Wightf Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Was superintendent of the Coimbatore 

experiments for the cultivation of American cotton, 5934-5936 Circumstances under 

which the experiments were discontinued, 5937, 5938 ^1 1 is more profitable to grow 

American than native cotton, 5939 For an effective encouiagement of cotton-growing 

a local agency should be established, funds being provided by a joint stock company of 

manufacturers, 5940, 5941 Principle which should guide the agents in purchasing, 

6942 ^The Government desire to encourage the production of cotton, 5943. 5944. 5978 

——The road communication wiih the cotton district has been improved, 5945. 5974- 

5976, 5977 Irrigation is not necessary, 5946 ^The cotton sustained no injury or 

adulteration in its transmission to the coast, 5947*5951 Price at which the production 

of cotton would remunerate the grower, 5962-6956, 5958, 6959 Quality assigned in 

the Liverpool market to Indian-grown cotton, 5955. 5960, 5961 Quantity aha nature 

of the land available for cotton-growing, 5962, 5963. 

Reluctance of the natives, at first, to take part in the experiment at Coimbatore, 

5964, 5965 The ryotwaree system obtains in a modified form there, 5966 Wealthy 

natives might take up the speculation of cotton-growing, 5967-5969 Arrangements 

by which the cotton was conveyed from Coimbatore to the coast, and England, 5970- 
6975 — ' — ^There is no difficulty m procuring advances on cotton prior to shipment, 5979 

The indigo producers are a different class from the cotton-growers, 5980 No 

systematic experiments have been made at Travancore, 5981 Average price of Indian- 
grown cotton at Cochin and Liverpool, 5982, 5983 Extent to which fluctnation in the 

crop of America must affect the demand for Indian-grown cotton, 5984-5986. 

Wibofif Horace Hayman. (Analysis of bis Evidence.)— Statement of the several ways in 
which witness has been connected with educational establishments in India, and also of 
his opportunities for further information upon the subject since his return to this country, 

8433 It is not true that since 1833 there has been a stronger inclination than existed 

prior to that time to give a preference to the Englisii instruction of natives over native 
mstruction ; papers relating to this subject, 8434. 8568 Order issued by the Govern- 
ment in 1835, direciing the exclusive encouragement of English education, in India; 
modifications subsequently made relative thereto, 8434. 

Arrans:ements made in 1835 with reference to the payment of stipends to students in 
native colleges, 8434-8436— —The advantages of the education given at the Madressa 
is such, that the abolition of stipends has not prevented an increase in the number of 
students attending there ; those of the Sanscrit College have also increased, 8436, 8437 

Circumstances which discouraged the attendance of scholars at the English class of 

the Madrf ssa, 8438 Stipends were formerly given in accordance with the custom of 

the country, and not as inducements for people to study, 8439. 

Scbolarbbips are now substituted for the stipends formerly given in the colleges, 8440 

— — Proportion of scholars in the colleges of India who receive scholarships, 8441 

Gentlemen constituting the education committee on its first formation, 8442 Funds 

controlled by the education committee on their first formation, 8443 Sums applied 

to education in India, in 1833, and at the present time, 8444 The transactions of the 

committee of public education with the Government were carried on through the local 
governments, 8446 Tlie recommendations of the Committee of Education, for exten- 
sions of education, were alv^ajs liberally carried out by the Government, 8447-8449. 

The knowledge of the English language has not extended beyond the Presidencies 

.and some large towns, 8450-r — The native scholars at the English colleges seldom 
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attain to a proficiency in the English language, and rarely carry its use into private life, 

8450, 8451 The difference of intellectual ability of natives educated at the English 

and at the native colleges, is in favour of the latter, 8451 ^The general education of 

the people of India is most needed in the vernacular, rather than in English, 8452 

Measures taken in Bombay for teaching the vernacular language, ih. Resolution 

of the Government as to the establishment of vernacular schools in the collectorates ; . 
inefficient manner in which the resolution has been carried out, 8452. 8485. 8495-8498 

Advantages that would be derived from giving encouragement to the learned classes 

of India; and by promoting the study of Sanscrit and Arabic, and of native literature 

i generally, 8452, 8453 ^Tnere is a dearth of persons qualified to teaclv Uie English 
anguage, 8453. 

Period requisite for acquiring a knowledge of Sanscrit, 8454. 8462-8464 For the 

purpoRe of diffusing English knowledge, Sanscrit or Arabic is the preferable medium, 

and has more influence with the natives than English, 8455 Reasons opposed to the 

supposition that the study of Sanscrit involves the study of error also, 8456, 8457 

A knowledge of Sanscrit is necessary to understand Bengalee, 8458, 8459. 8471-8473 

Progress made in the study of English by natives at the Sanscrit college and at the 

Madressa, 8459 Favourable disposition of the Pundits to a diffusion of English 

secular knowledge in India, through the medium of Sanscrit, 8460, 8461. 

It was proposed to teach Bengalee in the schools resolved to be established in the 
collectorates in 1845, 8465-8470 Sanscrit is the most efficacious medium of commu- 
nicating a knowledge of English information, 8474^8477 The Government do not 

encourage the study of Sanscrit ; it is encouraged in the North-western Provinces by 

the Lieutenant-governor, 8478 In the schools established by Mr. Thomason, Sanscrit 

is confined to the higher class of students, 8479 The great desideratum in India, 

is the cultivation of a superior description of knowledge among the natives, 8480- 
8482. 

Failure of the Mofussil schools, 8483, 8484 Extent to which Sanscrit enters into 

the composition of the languages of India, 8486 To learn Hinduatanee does not 

necessarily require an acquaintance with Sanscrit, 8487-8490 Primriple upon which 

particular languages should be taught in different parts of India, 8491 Character of 

Sanscrit moral literature, 8492-8494 General plan of education which witness would 

recommend in India, 8499 Disposition of the Council of Education in favour of the 

exclusive promotion of English education, 8500, 8501 ^Their patronization of Khrishna 

Mohun^s Bengalee Cyclopaedia is the only exception to this circumstance, 8502 

Remarks as to the appropriation of the educational grant to particular studies, 8503, 8504. 

The encouragement by the Government of the study of the English language and lite- 
rature, to the exclusion of those of India, is productive of great discontent among all classes 

of I he natives, 8505, 8506 Nature of witness's connexion with the colleges of Fort 

William and of Uaileybury, 8507 ^The Oriental studies at Haileybury should be limited 

to Sanscrit and Arabic, and the vernacular languages left to be acquired in India, S508- 

8514 Efficient character of the examinations now required of civilians in India, 8515 

Average number of Sanscrit and Arabic students at Oxford, 8516, 8517 The 

plan of appointing civil servants, embodied in the proposed Bill, appears to supersede 
the necessity of their reverting to Haileybury, 8518. 8544-8547— —Haileybury offers 

greater facilities than Oxford for acquiring Sanscrit and Arabic, 8519 Means afforded 

at Cambridge for learning Arabic and Sanscrit, 8520. 

Penalties resulting at Haileybury and in India from failure in the Oriental examina- 
tions; expediency of discontinuing them at the former place, 8508. 8521-8527 

Examinations held at Haileybury, 8528-8532 Youths come to Haileybury very indif- 
ferently prepared, 8533, 8534 Advantages would result from the establishment of an 

admission examination at Haileybury, 8535-8540 Provided the penalties at Hailey- 
bury were strictly enforced, the present system of examination guarantees the necessary 

qualification for the Indian service, 8541-8543 Studies that might be pursued at 

Haileybury after the examination prescribed by ^he proposed India Bill, 8548-8550 

Age at which that examination should be passed through, and matters winch it might 
comprehend, 8551-8554 Branches of study to be recommended after the examina- 
tion; opinion as to how far they could be followed at Oxford or Cambridge, 8554-8557 

^The men who come best prepared to Haileybury generally obtain the best prizes, and 

eventually become most distinguished in India, 8558-8560. 

The acquaintance of tutors at universities with the moral behaviour and character of 

their pupils is veiy Umited, 8561, 8562 A knowledge of political economy and law 

is necessary for those intended for the Indian service, 8563, 8564 ^Witness would 

extend the age of those going into the service in ord^r to their acquiring such know- 
ledge ; but would recommend their entering at Haileybury at a later age than is now the 

practice, 8565 ^Thereare no facilities at Oxford for studying law, 8566-^ — Young 

men are not likely to study law at Oxford, in the hope of getting appointed to India, 
8567,8^68. 

Wingale, 
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Wingate, Captain. Extract from Report on Irrigation in Khandesh, by Captain Wingate, 
2gth Marcli 1852^ App. to ISixth Rep. p. i86. 

Winrford {Cheshire). Petition of i he inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood of Wins- 
ford, for reduction of the duty on salt imported into British India, App. to Fifth Rep. 
p. 139> MO. 

fVitnesses (Courts of Law). As a general rule, the plaintiff and defendant s(hould be exa- 
mined in person in summary cases, Baitlie 3429 In i^hat are termed regular cases 

the plaintiff shocdd be examined, and then the defendant called upon if the judge thought 
fit, ib. See also Interpreters. Perjury. 

Women. Provision made in the Bengal Presidency for the education of women, Marshman 
8698-8700— —Ignorance of the native women, ib. 8701 The subject of female edu- 
cation in India occupies n prominent position in the opinions of the Church Missionary 
Society, lucher 9039— — Number of females under education in India by the Scotch 
Free Church, ib. Limited attention given to the education of females in India by Go- 
vernment, Carr 9620-9622 ; Jacob 9680 ; Rowlandson 9767-9759 No portions oF the 

female population of Western India have yet come under the Government system of 
Education, Jacob 9680. 

Woodcock, Mr. Imprisonment of an indigo planter, by Mr. Woodcock, adverted to, Moore 
69»8. 

Worcester Chamber of Commerce. Petition of the Worcesier Chamber of Commerce, 
complaining of the duty levied by the East India Company on salt, App. to Fifth 
Rep. p. 140. 

fforthington^ WtUiarn. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Witness is the proprietor of Rock Salt 

Mines and Works in Cheshire, 7148 The Cheshire mines could supply an increased 

demand for salt in India, 7149, 7150 Prices of Indian and British salt in India, 7151- 

7155 Kate of freights to India, 7155. 7157-7160 Quantity of British salt exported 

thither in last six years, 7156. 7161 Causes of the decreased exportation of last year, 

7162-7164 Probable effect of a war upon the quantity exported, 7i66-7i67, 

Reasons in favour of a reduction of the duty on salt, 7168, 7169 Allegations of a 

petition from Northwich on the subject, 7170, 7171 Witness does not consider that 

a duty on imported salt implies a monopoly of the manufacture by the Company, 7172 
. Superiority of the British salt to tliat manufactured in India, 7173-7178— — De- 
pressed state of the salt interest in Cheshire, 7179- ^The removal of the duty on salt 

in India, would mitigate this depression by increasing the demand, 7179-7188.7194, 

1795 Considerations as to the fairness of improving the prosperity of the Cheshire 

salt districts at the expense of those of India, 7188-7194. 

Written Evidence. Great difficulty in understanding the native writing throughout India, Sir 
E. Perry 2635-2637 The written documents of the Marwaddys are especially illegi- 
ble, and very few judges can read the writing of that people, ib. 2637-2640 ^Manner 

in which written evidence is taken down generally throughout India, tb. 2728, 2729 

^Appeals to the Sudder courts are decided on written documents, Leith 3234, 3235 

Unnecessary waste of time in taking down the examination of the witnesses in writing, 
Jevanjee Pestonjee 3798. See also Oral Evidence, i Pleadings. 

Wychy otherwise Droitwich. Petition of the mayor, alderman and burgesses of the borough 
ol Wych, otherwise Droitwich, in the county of Worcester, complaining of the duty levied, 
by the East India Company on salt, App. to Fourth Rep. p. 254. 



Z. 

Zemindars. The zemindars are the landholders who pay direct to the Government, 
Prideaux 52 to. 5267 ; Brodie 7507 ^They are now the only intermediate authority be- 
tween the cultivator of the soil and the Government, Turner 5749, 5750 Considerable 

power thrown into the hands of the zemindars of Bengal by Lord Cornwallis's Land 

Settlement Act, Jfar«Aman 4509. 4515-4517 Facts proving the great increase that 

has taken place in the rents of the zemindars of Bengal ; how far the ryots are thereby 

oppressed by the zemindars, HaUiday 5452-5457 Probable rental of zemindars. 

Difkes 6662 The zemindars are not a desirable class to be retained ; their connexion 

with the police was a failure, ib. 6663-6665 The improvement of the ryots is not so 

likely under the zemindars as under the Government, ib. 7198 Manner in which 

oppression of ryots by zemindars might be guarded against, ib. 7218-7220— ^Causes 

of the poverty of the zemindars, Broaie 7508 Average difference between the rental 

of the zemindar and the sum he pays to Government, ib. 7509-751 1. 

See also Absenteeism, Land Revenue, 2. Police, I. Railways. Ryotwar 
System. 
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Zittah Courts. Subordinate juiiftdiction of the Zillah Courts ; denominations of the seTcral 

native judges acting under the zillah judge, Hill 1429, 1430 Suggestion that a judge 

of the Supreme Court should occasionally go to the various zillahs in the Mofussil for 
the trial of causes there, and that the EngUsh law be introduced therein, Sir E. Ryam 

2123. 2126. 2141 Recommendation that the zillah courts be put in complete harmony 

virith the supreme courts, Sir E. Ferry 2514 The native lan9;uage should continue to 

be used in all civil courts below the zillah courts, ih. 2524 dircumstances of cases of 

land tenure being rarely brought before the zillah courts, Ldth, 3305-3307 Improve- 
ment in the working of the iillah courts within the last ten or fifteen years, Deane 3661. 
See also Pleadings, Zillah Judges. 

Zillah Judges : 

1. Their Competency considered. 

2. M^commenaation that they be appointed from practising Barristers in 

England or India. 

3. Objections to such Modes of Appointment. 

4. Other Suggestions] or ensuring the necessary Qualification. 

1. Their Competency considered : 

How far prejudices may arise from the duties of the European judges of the zUlah 
being mainly those of superintendence and control, and from their having no practice in 

hearing primary cases, Balliday 1859, i860 Mediocrity of the zillah and sessions 

judges adverted to ; gradual improvement therein of late, i6. 19741 1975— Comparative 
ignorance of the judges of the zillah courts in Bombay in regard to the language in 
which the evidence is given, Sir E. Perry 2520. 2633-2635— —Deficiencies hi point 
of legal knowledge of the zillah judges, liith 3308. 

2. Recommendation that they be appointed from practising Barristers in England or 

India : 

Necessity of adopting some new system for obtaining competent judges for the zillah 

courts, Sir £. P^riy 2515, 2516 Recommended appointment, through the Crown, 

of barristers of note in this country, as zillah judges ; evidence in support of this recom* 
mendation, 16. 2516-2520. 2611-2632. 2708-2717. 2726, 2727. 2743-2755. 2802—— 
How far a knowledge of the native languages is important m a zillah judge, ib. 2519, 

2520 A knowledge of mankind, and of the principles of jurisprudence, is much more 

important than a knowledge of the native Iangua£ce8 or customs, ib. 2519. 2608. 2630- 

2632 ^Witness contemplates that barristers from this country should be appointed 

directly as zillah judges, without any local training, ib. 2611, 2612 Belief that a 

lialary of 3,000 /. a year would be ample inducement to able banisters to go out as zillah 
judges; prospects of the zillah judges beyond that of their salary, ib. 2616-2619. 2628, 
2629. 2743-2750. 

The class of barristers for zillah judgeships should be similar to that resorted to for 

judges of county courts in this country. Sir E. Perry 2618. 2628 Opinion that no 

difficulty would arise as to their being sent out when too young, i6. 2619-2622 Zillah 

judges might also be appointed from local bars at the Presidencies, ib. 2622. 2709-2712 

Opinion that no inconvenience would arise from the judge not being acquainted with 

the science of land tenures in Ii^ia, ib. 2716, 2717. 2724-2727. 3755 Circumstances 

under which it might be desirable to appoint English barristers to native judgeships, 

Jecanjee Pestonjee 3800-3804 Recommendation that barristers practising in the 

Supreme Courts be eligible for zillah judgeships. Sir E. Qambier 2849-2863. 

3. Objections to such Modes of Appointment : 

Inexpediency of selecting the zillah judges from English barristers either in India or 
England, Halliday 1936 Objection on the score of smallness of salary, &c., to ap- 
pointing judges m India from practising barristers in England, Sir G. R. Clerk 2229- 

2234. 235^-2358 Further objections to the appointment of barristers from this country 

to judgeships in the zillah courts, Sir E. Ryan 21^6 ; Sir E. Gambier 2849. ^^53* 2860, 

2861; JB«i7/ie 3445. 3495 ; Marshman 3544; Caldecott 3638 A main objection is, 

that it might introduce a principle of exclusion to the prejudice of the natives, Baillie 

3445 How far inconvenience would arise from Sudder judges sent from this country, 

going into the Mofussil to decide cases on the spot, without due knowledge of the 
language and habits of the natives. Sir E. Ryan 2141, 2142. 

4. Other Suggestions for ensuring the necessary Qualifications: 

Recommendation that before zillah judges are appointed from this country, they 
undergo a certain course of training which may hereafter fit them for the administration 

of civil justice jn India, Halliday 1937, 1938. 1940 Suggested elevation of natives 

to zillah judges. Sir E. Perry 2579 Advantages of a zillah judge being grounded in 

a knowledge of the revenue branch of the service ; still greater advantages in a know- 
ledge of the principles of law and jurisprudence, Sir E. Gambier 2852. 2854, ^855. 2862, 
2863 — ^Objection against the present mode of appointment of English judges in the 

zillah 
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BeporU, 1852-53 — continued. 

ZiLLAH Judges— continued. 

4. Other Suggestions for ensuring the necessary Qualifications — continued. 

zillah courts, Leith 3276 Suggestion that the zillah judges be better paid, and that 

after proper experience they be removed, as vacancies occur, to the appellate courts at the 
Presidencies, «J. — — Suggestions for their better education and training, ib. 3309, 3310, 

Inexpediency at present of appointing natives to zillah judgeships, Baillie 3441, 3442 
—In point of ability the native judges are, however, probably competent for the zillah 

bench, t6. 3441 Wi mess sees no advantage of any moment in appointing a native 

judge to sit with a European judge in the zillah court, ti. 3446, 3447. 3449 A zillah 

iudge should never be removed to the revenue service, but should look for promotion in 

his own department, Decme 3664 Suggestion that the zillah judges should try certain 

original cases which are now tried bv the principal sudder ameens, ib. 3697 Number 

of zillah judges in eaoh of the Presidencies in India ; there are eighty-one in all. Sir E. 
Perry 2625, 

See also EngUsh Language^ 2. 3. Judges. Judicature. Juries. Registrar 
or Assistant Judge. Vernacular Languages, 2. 

Zvlf Kar Ali Khan. The late Nawab Zulf Kar Ali Khan was always plotting against the 
Government, notwithstanding he received a pension, Turner 5823. , 
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